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OF 


MIM'UTES  of  EVIDENCE  in  Vol.  IV, 


JSvidence  taken  at  Dublin, 


DAWSON,  Mb.  Chaklm,  M.P.    Pages  1  to  5. 

Means  of  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  by  operatives  are  exceptionally 
deficient  in  Ireland.  Recommends  compulsory  primary  education,  in- 
cluding elementary  technical  instruction  hj  certi Heated  teachers.  The 
voluntary  system  with  State  assistance  is  inapplicable  to  Ireland;  the 
State  should  initiate.  Drawing  has  been  taugnt  in  some  schools,  but 
without  practical  effect  on  trades.  New  industries  requiring  little 
machinery  or  capital  might  be  introduced  for  young  people,  e.g»,  wood 
earring.  Messrs.  Supple  introduced  cloye  making  at  makers*  homes  in 
Dublin,  but  gave  it  up,  as  the  g^loves  when  returned  were  generally  soiled. 
Gloves  are  made  abroad  at  artizans'  homes,  their  families  having  learnt 
careful  and  cleanly  working  at  school.  Becommends  that  actual  home 
industries  (not  only  drawing,  &o.)  should  be  taught  by  the  State  as  part 
of  the  school  curriculum,  but  not  so  as  to  conflicc  with  existing  trades, 
4563-6.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  for  carpentry, 
tailoring,  &c.  but  there  would  be  for  new  trades,  e.g.,  wood  carving.  ThinKS 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  finding  men  who  could  teach  the  principles 
of  wood  and  iron  work,  as  the  present  system  of  apprenticeship  in  large 
liousesdoes  not  produce  them.  Whatever  the  Commission  think  necessary 
for  England  might  Tfoll  be  applied  to  Ireland,  subject  to  such  increased 
monetary  assistance  as  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  latter  might 
require.  Befers  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bakers'  society,  who  will  give 
inn)rmation  as  to  the  needs  of  that  trade,  4567-71. 

MULLIGAN,  Mb.  Johk,  and  WEBB,  Mb.  Altbed.    Pages  6  to  17. 

(Mr.  Mulligan.)  Both  are  members  of  Dublin  Town  Oonnoil,  and  joint 
authoni  of  a  report  from  that  body,  setting  forth  the  absence  and  need  of 
techniral  education  in  primary  schools,  4572-6.  Boys  and  girls  look 
down  upon  manual  labour.  The  wages  earned  daring  training  are  not 
sufficient  to  attract  them,  while  the  time  oocupied  places  manufacturers  at 
a  disadvantage  in  competition.  Technical  education  should  be  given  in 
primary  schools.  Believes  parents  would  willingly  keep  their  children 
at  school  longer  for  it.  As  secretary  of  an  orphanage  committee  has  had 
difficnllrv  in  obtaining  employment  for  boys  in  factories,  some  technical 
knowledge  being  required.  Lately  has  taught  them  drawing,  reducing 
plans,  &c.,  and  many  get  good  situations,  4577-84.  In  schools  of  150  or 
200,  boys  should  bo  taught  drawing,  cutting  patterns,  distinguishing 
oolours,  &c.,  girls  sewing,  dressmaking,  &o.,  4585.  Girls  are  taught 
-sewing  in  Dublin  schools,  and  some  of  the  larger  schools  elsewhere,  but  noc 
in  country  schools,  4586-8.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  practicable,  to  teach  use 
of  tools  in  primaiT  schools,  4589-91.  Doubts  if  in  towns  of  less  than  7,000 
inhabitants  skilled  workmen  could  be  found  to  teach.  Drawine  could  be 
taught,  4592-7.  (Mr.  Jamei  Winatanleu.)  At  Ennis,  a  town  of  3,000  or 
4,0Minluibitaots,  stone  for  a  new  bank  had  to  be  brought  60  miles,  as  there 
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was  no  one  there  to  dress  it ;  labonrers  came  about  the  same  distance.  Such 
instruction  would  be  yery  desirable  if  practicable,  4597-601.  {Mr.  MvUigan.) 
The  absence  of  manufactories,  Ac.  in  small  towns  makes  it  difficult  to  teach 
apprentices,  and  more  profitable  to  emplof,  when  required,  workmen  from 
large  towns.    If  boys  were  taught  traaes  it  would  enable  them  to  get 
em^oyment,  not  in  their  native  towns,  but  elsewhere.    Labourers  come 
to  Dublin  from  all  parte  of  Ireland ;  cannot  speak  as  to  their  relative 
capacity,  4602-6.    In  convent  and  some  other  schools  ^Is  are  taught, 
but  insafficiently,  as  nursery  goremesses.    Suggests  pnaes  for  cookery, 
Ac,  4607.    Occasionally  ladies  g^ve  lectures  for  adults  on  cookery,  but 
they  are  not  practical.    Suggests  that  girls  be  trained  to  teach  cookery  in 
schools,  4608-10.  Evening  schools,  and  especially  science  classes,  are  very 
desirable.    A  course  of  instruction  by  lecture  and  practice  was  started  at 
the  College  of  Science  with  success,  but  interest  flagged  and  practical 
instruction  was  discontinued,  4611-3.    There  is  a  literaiy  class  and  draw- 
ing oiasses  in  Marlboro*  Street,  the  latter  not  of  wide  application,  4614. 
(Mr,  WM.)    Agrees  generally  with  Mr.  Mulligan.    Is  anxious  to  improve 
the  teaching  in  remote  schools,  4615.  Drawuig  should  be  taught  in  nearly 
aU  schools,  and  the  general  teaching  should  be  more  thorough.    More 
attention  should  be  given   to   attexidance.    Approves  of  Kindergarten 
system.    Sees  no  difficulty  in  making  education  compulsory  if  the  system 
were  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  especislly  as 
to  religious  instruction,  4616-26.    (Mr.  MuUigan.)    Precedent  to  compal- 
sion  education  must  be  denominationaL     The  population  of  a  district 
may  not  be  large  enough  to  support  two  efficient  schools,  Protestant  and 
Catholic.    In  these  cases  schools  for  the  minority  should  be  established 
by  extra  Gk)vernment  assistance,  or,  if  the  minority  is  very  small,  special 
safeguards — inspection,    ^c. — should  be  provided.     Ko   change   in  the 
general  outlines  of  the  present  system  is  needed.    Liberty  should  be  given 
to  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  as  to  religious  emblems,  prayers,  &o. 
The  schools  of  Religious  Orders  should  be  made  part  of  the  nationu  system. 
Kuns*  schools  are  inspected,  if  part  of  the  national  system,  and  are  under 
restrictions  as  to  religious  emblems,  4627-41.    (Mr.  WM.)    Schools  re- 
ceiving  Government  grants  are  required  to  obscure  religious  emblems 
during  the  time  of  secular  instruction.    This  should  not  be.    Compul- 
sion would  be  much  aided  if  schools  of  Aeligious  Orders  were  recognised, 
and  allowed  freedom  as  to  their  religions  methods,  the  grant  being 
given  on  results  of  secular  instruction.    Free  instruction  should  be  pro- 
vided for  very  poor  children,  4642-7.    (Mr.  MuUigan.)    Total  abolition 
of  fees,  though  not  essential,  is  desirable.    At  present  poor  children  must 
be  excused,  4j348-^2.    Instruction  in  manual  work  might  advantaffeousiy 
be  given  in  higher  elementary  schools,  to  which  children  shoald  be  sent 
as  a  reward  for  efficiency  after  two  or  three  years  instruction  in  primary 
schools.    Payment  by  results  of  examination  leads  to  negleot  of  tne  more 
useful,  but  less  profitable,  subjects,  and  to  cram ;  recommends  constant 
inspection,  Ac.    Suggests  that  the  model  schools,  which  have  generally 
failed  because  the^  were  purely  secular,  be  converted  into  denommational 
elementary  techmcal  schools,  teaching  science,  drawing,  use  of  tools,  Ao. 
adapted  to  local  needs,  4653-61.    Government  should  support  the  schools, 
and  the  districts  from  which  the  children  come  should  provide  their  board 
and  lodj^ng,  which  they  would  do  voluutaorily  by  scholarships,  Ac.    Onhr 
promising  children  should  be  admitted,  who  should  enter  ac  12  or  13, 
4661^.    These  schools  would  at  first  be  sufficient    It  is  not  desirable 
that  the  intermediate  schools  should  become  such,  466d-70.    If  grant  were 
given  for  it,  the  Beligious  Orders  would,  either  by  themselves  or  assistants, 
give  rudimentary  trade  instruction  in  their  schools,  4671-2.    The  inspec- 
tion he  suggests  would  cost  perhaps  twice  as  much  as  the  present  system, 
but   increased   efficiency  would   repay   it.     If  payment  by  results  be 
retained  increased  inspection  would  still  be  advantageous,  4673-4.    (Mr. 
WM.)    Concurs,  4675.    (Mr.  MuUigan.)    The  science  and  art  classes  are 
not  so  numerous  as  they  should  be  in  Dublin^  partly  owing  to  apa^  of 
the  people,  partly  to  want  of   arrangement  by  the  professors,  4676-7. 
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ExtanBive  xnAimfaotories  in  Belfast  lead  more  penomi  to  attend  science 
and  art  schools  there  than  in  Dublin.  The  advantages  of  the  Science 
College  should  be  advertised,  467^-^5.  15  years  ago  the  number  of  persons 
attending  science  classes  was  large,  then  it  fell  ofiP,  and  probably  there  is 
now  a  revival  {Mr.  Webb.)  The  large  attendance  at  Belfast  science  classes 
is  partly  due  to  manufactories  there,  but  largely  to  accordance  of  the 
people  with  the  OoTernment.  In  Dublin,  although  the  Science  College 
proiessors  haye  done  their  best,  young  men  think  that  by  attending  they 
would  do  something  Protestant  and  not  national.  These  institutions 
should  be  made  more  national,  468d-7.  Suggests  that  science  instruction 
bounder  some  representative  Irish  board.  (Ifr.  MuUigoH.)  If  the  secondary 
system  were  carried  out  foremen,  &o,  would  go  on  to  the  higher  college. 
Suggests  that  applied  science  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  3  Queen's 
Colleges.  There  should  be  more  schools  for  teaching  butter  making. 
Does  not  suggest  that  it  be  taught  in  primary  schools.  There  is  no  edu* 
cation  in  net  making  and  fish  curing.  (Ifr.  WM  and  Mr,  MuUliffon.) 
Do  not  blame  the  professors  at  Cork  in  any  way,  4688-90.  (Ifr.  MuUigan.) 
Girls  should  be  taught  designing.  They  should  be  allowed  to  attena  the 
College  of  Science  and  to  take  decrees  in  science.  Cookery  is  not  taught 
there,  except  hy^  occasional  lectures.  Knows  of  no  intermediate  girls' 
technical  scnoql  in  Ireland  that  would  ser^'e  as  a  model,  4692-4. 

WINSTAlOiiBY,  Me.  James.    Pages  18  to  20. 

Is  a  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  manufactnrer,  4695*  Boys  of  12  to  14 
Fhonld  be  taught  in  elexnentary  schools  the  names  and  use  of  the  tools 
and  something  of  the  materials  of  their  future  trades.  Trades  associations 
might  usefullyprovido  such  instruction,  but  have  never  attempted  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  difficult,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  trades.  Teaching  the 
use  of  tools  generally,  and  training  the  hand,  would  answer  the  purpose, 
4696^709.  Boys  from  Dublin  schools  a  little  aboye  the  national  schools 
have  a  distaste  for  trades,  and  prefer  clerkships,  Ac,  Their  education  is 
too  purely  literary.  Workshop  instruction  should  be  giyen  in  both 
denominational  and  national  schools,  4710-4.  Boys  and  girls  should,  in 
some  way,  be  taught  the  elements  of  several  traaes ;  carpentry  is  often 
most  useful,  4715-6.  Apprentices  in  his  trade  should  attena  evuiing 
teohnioal  classes,  4717.  Svening  drawing  instruction  would  be  nseftil  to 
them,  lliey  might  learn  drawing  under  tne  Science  and  Art  Department, 
but  do  not  from  apathy,  4716-22.  Science  classes  might  become  popular 
if  schoolmasters  and  employers  encouraged  lads  to  attend  them,  4728-4. 
Dublin  artisans  were  prejudiced  against  the  instruction  and  work  in 
industrial  schools,  but  the  feeling  is  dyinp^  out,  4725-6.  Girls  should  be 
taught  in  much  the  same  manner,  especially  needlework.  This  is  now 
taught  in  convent  schools,  4727-8.  If  science  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  psrts  where  workpeople  live  they  would  be  better  attended.  At 
present  there  is  a  flBeling  that  they  are  intended  for  a  higher  class, 
4729-30. 

DAWSON»  Mb.  Chaelbb»  M.F.,  re-examined.    Page  20. 

Becommends  that,  in  any  reorganization  of  the  national  school  system, 
functions  similar  to  those  of  English  school  boards  be  conferred  on 
municipal  corporations.  Is  aware  that 'science  classes  may  be  started 
without  Gk>yemment  initiative,  4731-4. 

8HACKLET0N,  Mb.  AbBahax,  and  SEXTON,  Me.  Robebt.   Pages  21 
to  23. 

{Mr,  Shaehldon.)  Both  are  guardians  of  S.  Dublin  Union,  and  have 
experience  of  the  schools  attached  to  the  workhouse,  4735.  Technical 
instruction  should  be  given  in  these  schools.    Only  a  small  amount  is 
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giTen  now,  owing  to  07er«crowdmg  from  increase  of  paaperism  relatively 
to  popnlation.  New  schools  are  abont  to  be  bntlt.  Gives  nnmbers,  Ac.  of 
boys  at  varions  trades.  Some  of  the  bojs  follow  in  after  life  certain  trades 
there  taught  to  them,  and  do  well  (gives  inaianees),  but  in  other  trades 
the  instmction  is  not  sufficiently  systematic  or  technical  to  be  of  much 
use.  The  permanent  inmates  (about  50)  look  npon  the  work  as  a  task, 
and  take  no  interest  in  it,  and  the  remainder  (about  70)  frequently  leave 
the  school  for  a  time  and  then  return,  4736-44.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  improved  instruction  are  (1)  want  of  space,  (2)  the  necessity  of  emplojing 
paupers  as  teachers,  (Mr.  BeaeUm)  who  ore  unpaid,  and  therefore  in- 
different, 4745.  In  the  new  premises  a  caxpenter^  shop  may  be  provided, 
but  training  as  weavers  or  tailors  could  only  be  given  dv  transferring  the 
boys  to  some  outside  school,  4746.  Does  not  know  of  olemeotary  schools 
to  which  theyoould  be  sent  if  the  workhouse  schools  were  closed.  (Ifr. 
BhajtkUion.)  Thinks  there  are  such  schools,  but  prefers  to  teach  them  in 
workhouse  schools.  If  there  were  a  large  Christian  Brothers'  school  in 
the  neighbourhood,  giving  technical  instruction  they  might  be  sent  there. 
(Ifr.  8exUm.)  It  would  be  very  advantageous,  as  removing  them  from  work- 
house influences.  They  now  get  domesticated  at  the  workhouse,  and 
many  come  back  after  leaving  it.  (Ifr.  Shackleton.)  It  is  desirable  that 
technical  instruction  (of  which  boai'ded-out  children  would  ^t  the  advan- 
tage) should  be  introduced  into  elementary  schools  generally,  and  that 
workhouse  children  should  be  sent  to  such  schools,  4747-52. 

McEENNA,  Biv.  J.    Pages  23  to  27. 

The  neighbourhood  of  his  parish  (Belleek)  is  replete  with  mineral 
wealth — ^best  limestone  and  lead  and  iron  ore — still  the  people  lack  employ- 
ment. Attempts  have  been  made  to  work  the  lead  ana  iron,  but  have 
failed,  though  not  from  want  of  mineral  lode.  A  company  is  about  to 
begin  work  again,  4753-7.  There  is  also  felspar  (the  existence  of  which 
probably  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  potteries),  peat,  and  coal,  4758-9. 
Technical  instruction  is  needed  as  a  means  towards  establishing  manufac- 
tures, 4760.  Factories  have  been  rather  discouraged  in  Ireland.  Haa 
heard  that  a  factory,  completed  20  years  since,  was  bought  up  and  kept  idle 
that  it  might  not  compete  with  England,  and  that  a  simuar  course  was 
attempted  with  the  Belleek  pottery.  The  peasantry  think  that  the  English 
are  jealous  of  Irish  manufactures,  4761-8.  l*he  Belleek  potteries  are  the 
chief  ii^dustry  of  Ireland,  artistically  and  commercially,  4769-70.  Estab- 
lishment of  factories,  &c.  would  do  much  for  Ireland.  At  Belleek  there  ia 
a  large,  peaceable,  industrious,  and  intelligent  population  suffering  from 
want  of  employment,  with  abundant  opportunities  for  factories  round 
them.  Many  have  gone  to  America,  4771-3.  Has  under  his  management 
6  national  schools.  Only  literary  instruction  is  given  in  them.  Strongly 
recommends  the  teaching  of  different  trades  suitable  to  the  district, 
4774-82.  Belleek  has  sufficient  skilled  workmen  to  provide  instruction 
for  the  district.  In  more  remote  districts  local  workmen  could  not  teach, 
but  if  sufficient  wages  were  given  teachers  would  come,  4783-6.  Work- 
people for  the  potteries  are  trained  by  apprenticeship.  Drawing  is  not 
taught  in  the  scoools.  Its  introduction  is  aesirable.  The  Board  supplies 
materials.  Introduced  it,  but  from  lack  of  pupils  was  obliged  to  dis- 
continue it.  The  Board  would  ji&j  for  teaching  drawing,  but  teachers 
rarely  care  or  are  able  to  undertake  it.  Recommends  that  they  be  paid  to 
teach  it  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Has  science  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  but  no  art  teaching,  4787-96.  In  his  last 
parish,  science  teacning  in  national  schools  was  introduced,  but  abandoned 
m  his  own  school,  as  it  occupied  too  much  of  the  teachers'  time  and 
attention.  There  is  no  science  class  at  Belleek  school,  4797-800.  The 
agricultural  classes  are  of  no  practical  use,  4801.  Would  like  to  seo 
children  taught  trades,  e.g,,  pottery  painting,  or  the  making  of  book 
markers  such  as  are  made  in  Dublin  by  girls  taught  in  convents, 
4802^ 
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Parent  by  reeults  lendfl,  in  national  schools,  to  neglect  of  nsefnl  bnfe 
nnpaid-for  snbjects,  and  to  the  cramming  of  a  few  clerer  boys.  More 
reoognition  should  be  paid  to  the  genenS  condition  of  the  schoolst  and 
certain  nsefnl  snbjeottf  paid  for  on  results,  4805-6.  Suggests  instruction 
in  a^ricultuie,  wicker  work,  &o.  Sewing,  Ac.  for  girls  is  entirely  neglected, 
the  inspector  being  a  male,  and  a  bad  judge  of  the  work.  There  are  no 
ladies  in  the  parish  to  assist.  Belleek  pottery  has  improved  the  condition 
of  the  people  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  4807-10. 

CONNOLLY,  Mb.  Thomas.    Pages  28  to  33. 

Is  emigration  agent  for  Government  of  Canada,  4811.  Is  a  stonemason, 
and  self-taught,  4812-5.  Irish  artizans  have  more  natural  genius  tlian 
those  of  any  other  country,  but  lack  aids  to  learning.  The  Science  and 
Art  Department  does  not  reach  the  people,  4816-8.  Drawing  is  as  essen- 
tial to  workmen  as  reading  or  writing.  It  should  be  taught  to  all  children 
in  Drimary  schools,  first  freehand,  then  (to  those  haying  aptitude)  lineal, 
ana  those  who  wish  it  might  go  on  to  art  schools,  4819-22.  Use  of  tools 
should  not  be  taught.  Such  teaching  would  prejudicially  affect  the  boys' 
future  skill,  and  would  not  correct  the  desire  to  become  clerks,  &o., 
4823-5.  Children  shguld  be  taught  literary  subjects  and  drawing  in 
schools,  and  afterwards  learn  their  trades  in  workshops  and  the  principles 
underlying  them  in  science  and  art  classes.  These  classes  do  not  reach 
the  people  at  a  sufficiently  early  age.  Children  should  begin  to  attend 
them  at  12.  Does  not  know  how  far  the  rules  of  the  Department  meet 
the  need  of  such  early  instruction,  but  it  exists  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  4826-39.  In  Ireland  the  facilities  oflered  by  the  Department 
are  not  taken  adyantage  of,  beoAuse  the  people,  not  having  been  taught 
drawing  in  primary  schools,  know  nothing  of  art  or  its  uses.  Suggests 
the  establishment  of  reading  rooms,  4840-4.  There  are  in  Dublin  a 
mechanics'  institute  (which  does  not  answer  the  purpose)  and  a  few  clubs, 
&c.,  but  no  free  libruy,  4845-50.  In  the  United  States  and  Toronto,  free 
libraries  are  established  and  supported  by  munioipalities ;  would  like  to 
eee  the  same  thing  in  Ireland,  but  everything  done  there  is  for  the  benefit 
of  people  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  does  not  begin  low  enough. 
More  public  spirit  is  wanted.  Agriculture  cannot  sustain  the  population : 
manufactures  are  needed,  and  their  establishment  would  be  greatly  aided 
by  reading  rooms.  A  museum  is  needed,  showing  the  products  of  the 
country  and  a  collection  of  labour-saying  machinery.  There  are  many 
industries  ti^at  might  be  made  profitable  {e.g.,  marble  quarrying),  and 
plenty  of  capital  in  the  country,  but  public  spirit  is  wanting,  4851-66. 
Cheap  railways  are  required.  The  absence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  a 
great  drawback.  The  prospects  of  Ireland  are  now  better,  4867-8.  Tech- 
nical education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  less  satisfactory  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Trades  might  be  adyantageouslv  taught  in 
reformatories,  &o.,  but  in  the  main  can  only  be  properly  learnt  in 
workshops,  4869-70. 

0*CALLAQHAN,  Mb.  Pstir  Ydtcekt.    Pages  34  to  39. 

Introduced  the  manufacture  of  straw  enyelopes  for  bottles,  &o,  50,0002. 
worth  were  formerly  imported  annually  from  France.  Has  introduced 
simple  apparatus  for  their  manufacture ;  the  French  make  them  by  hand 
only,  4871-5.  Produces  about  5,000{.  worth  annually  at  20«.  to  25«.  per 
thousand,  4^6-9.  They  are  not  made  in  England  or  Scotland.  Cannot 
manufacture  more  largely,  or  for  export,  for  want  of  capital.  People  will 
not  make  them  at  home  for  fear  of  fire,  and  he  had  not  capital  to  take  a 
large  store.  Capitalists  have  no  confidence  in  the  manufacture ;  it  has 
not  been  put  before  them  as  a  limited  company,  &c.,  4880-6.  In  France 
they  are  made  for  export  in  convict  establishments,  &c.  The  French  haye 
bought  straw  in  Ireland.  Bye  straw  is  the  best ;  there  is  not  much  grown 
in  Ireland,  but  plenty  of  barley  straw  adapted  for  the  purpose  and  othw* 
wise  useless,  4887-92.    Has  inyented  machines  for  the  manufacture,  but  as 
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it  must  be  largely  worked  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  oompany,  thoogbt  it 
best  to  spread  it  over  the  conntry  and  nare  it  taught  in  scnools    before 
attempting  to  get  np  one.    Gives  an  instance  of  its  introduction,  4893-6. 
A  skilful  hand  can  make  8  dozen  per  hour,  worth  3d.  to  4d.  per  dozen. 
Materials  cost  about  7$,  per  thousand*   Workers  can  earn  2oL  per  hour, 
4896-900.    At  Blackrook,  co.  Dublin,  the  makers  are  paid  IkcL  per  dosen 
and  earn  from  Sd.  to  1^.  a  day.    At  Skerries,  where  the  selling  price  minus 
cost  of  straw  is  divided  amon£[  them,  they  earn  about  7s,  per  week,  4901^9. 
Where  the  manufacture  has  failed  it  has  been  from  waste  and  the  mixing  of 
badly  made  articles  with  good,     dndertakes  the   sale  himself,  and  now 
refuses  to  sell  unless  all  are  good.    At  some  places  the  Irish  are  now 
making  them  perfectly,  and  better  than  the  French,  4910-7.    The  trade 
and  demand  is  increasing.    Has  not  introduced  them  into  England  from 
insufficient  production,  4918-20.    The  rates  of  carriage  {mention6di  are 
very  favourable,  but  has  to  compete  with  foreign  convict  labour,  4921-2. 
The  work  should  be  taught  in  schools.    The  Board  rules  do  not  allow  it 
cither  in  the  day  or  the  evening,  othermse  persons  would  be  willing  to 
teach  it  in  suitable  districts.    Has  been  paid  12.  per  day  and  travelling 
expenses  for  teaching  it  (which  can  be  done  in  2  dfays),  and  in  some  cases 
travelling  expenses  only,  4923-7.    Will  put  in  unsolicited  testimonials  as 
to  quality  of  envelopes.    Gives  names  of  certain  firms  in  Ireland  using 
them,  4928-9.   Small  rewards  for  the  best  work,  especially  in  schools,  would 
stimulate  the  industry,  4930.    Suggests  that  local  authorities  should,  from 
rates,  pay  for  teaching  of  suitable  local  industries,  e.^.,  marble  quanying, 
preparation  of  peat  for  litter,  &o.    Peat  from  Kildare,  &c.  is  used  successfully 
in  Dublin  stables.    Sketches  its  preparation.    As  to  cost  of  carriage,  many 
vessels  leave  Dublin  in  ballast,  4931-41.    For  making  straw  envelopes 
prefers  home  work ;  the  factory  system,  however,  leads  to  better  and  cheaper 
production.    Describes  a  mixed  system.    One  set  of  the  3  machines  used 
costs  188.,  4942-7. 

BOUBKE,  Mb.  BiCHiJLD.    Pages  39  to  45* 

Is  Local  Government  Board^  inspector,  and  landowner  in  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  4948-9.      Industrial  education  might  usefully  be  given  iu 
national  and  workhouse  schools  by  private  eflort,  with  Government  in- 
spection, and  perhaps    payment  by  results.      (Government  recognition 
would  give  local  committees,  &o.  locus  standi,  and  so  remove  difficulties. 
Sanction  of  Kational  Board  and  patron  should  be  required.  The  sympathies 
of  pabrons  (mostly  clergymen)  should  be  enlisted,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  the 
committees  were  representative  religiouslv  and  socially,  their  sanction 
would  be  given.    Would  grant  the  use  of  his  own  schools,  4950-61.    The 
subjects  taught  should  be  chosen  locally  from  a  published  catalogue. 
Suggests  certain  trades.    Agriculture  would  be  the  chief  thing,  to  teach 
which  small  farms  must  be  attached  to  schools,  4962-4.    Farms,  varying 
in  size,  are  attached  to  almost  all  workhouses,  sometimes  let  for  meadowing, 
but  seldom  for  agricultui*e,  4965-^.    The  workhouse  farms  in  10  of  the 
14  unions  in  Limerick  district  are  used    for  agricultural  instruction, 
4969-70.    Two  acres  would  be  sufficient  for  national  schools.     There 
would  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  for  some  trades,  but  not  for 
agriculture,  4971-3.    The  agricultural  instruction  at  Glafioievin  has  been 
profitable.    Gives  instances,  497-^-80.    Thinks  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
m  introducing  the  French  system  of  teaching  use  of  tools  after  school 
hours.    If  it  were  conducted  by  local  committees  a  central  committee  in 
Dublin  should  give  instruction  to  special  teachers,  whom  it  should  pay 
and  send  out  as  required,  4981-7*     volunteers  could  in  many  places  be 
found  to  teach  domestic  industries.     Gives  instances.     They  would  be 
aided  by  the  use  of  a  public  room*    There  might  be  difficulty  in  obtaining 
this  in  some  districts,  in  his  own  none,  as  he  has  a  large  vacant  house,  but 
he  would  be  much  aided  by  inspection,  papnent  by  results,  and  some 
public  recognition!  4988-93.    Many  of  the  national  school  buildings  are  fit 
for  the  purpose.     They  are  improving  throughout  Ireland,  4994.     Work- 
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house  children  are  not  sent  to  national  schooli,  aa  the  workhonae  schools 
hare  more  competent  maatera,  bnt  children  boarded-out  (a  large  and  in- 
creaaing  proportion)  are,  4995-7.  BelicToa  the  Beligiona  Teaching  Ordera 
woaid  qnaliff  themaelvea  to  teach  manoal  labour,  4998.  No  lace*makinff 
ia  done  in  workhonae  achoola,  bnt  generally  only  domeafeio  work,  to  aroid 
interference  with  oataide  labonr,  5000.  Gonntry  national  achoola,  even  in 
remote  diatricta,  ahow  great  improvement.  Inapection  under  the  National 
Board  ia  very  carefal  and  general;  and  payment  by  resulta  haa  atimalated 
maatera,  5001-9.  In  remote  diatricta  there  woold  be  difficulty  in  obtainiog 
teachera  of  domeatic  indnatriea,  5009a^l0.  Mathematical  and  freehand 
drawin|f  are  not  taught  to  any  extent  in  national  achoola,  5011-2.  If 
domeatic  indnatriea  were  taught,  the  teachera  muat  know  aomething  of 
deaign,  and  ahould  communicate  it  to  the  children,  5013.  Time  might, 
with  advantage  to  the  literary  work,  be  devoted  to  drawing  in  the  ordinary 
national  achool  hours.  Voluntary  teachera  might  be  found,  or,  failing 
local  aaaiatance,  the  central  aocie^  (not  yet  organised)  might  aend  down 
teachera,  abeentee  proprietora  aubaoiibing  to  the  expenae.  The  asaociation 
for  obtaining  emplovment  for  women  would  be  a  aui table  organisation  for 
taking  up  induatrial  teaching,  5014-8. 

PEBBY,  Mr.  Jaicxs.    Pages  45  to  52. 

His  education  and  early  career,  5019-23.  Good  primary  education  ia 
moat  important.  The  aalariea  of  teachers  (about  50/.  a  year  altogether) 
ore  not  aufficiently  high  to  retain  good  men.  They  ahould  be  appointed 
by  competitive  examination  at  higher  aalariea.  The  achool  houaea  should 
be  aimple,  but  of  good  workmanahip.  Where  local  workmen  were  not 
able  to  Duild  tbem  well,  would  brin^  tradeamen  from  a  distance,  5024-34. 
Doea  not  advocate  technical  inatruction  or  uae  of  toola  aa  part  of  ordinary 

Erimaiy  achool  courae.  Oonaiders  it  very 'desirable  to  teacn  it  after  school 
onrs  to  those  desiring  it,  but  doubts  whether  teachers  could  be  found, 
5035-8.  This  refers  to  rural  schools.  In  large  towns  there  should  be 
technical  schools  anpported  and  managed  oy  Government.  Being 
expensive  they  could  not  be  numeroua,  and  should  only  be  established 
where  evident  need  for  them  existed.  They  should  have  special  reference 
to  existing  trades.  The  localities  of  particalar  trades  are  generally 
chosen  for  physical  reaeons,  e.g.,  the  liuen  industry  became  located  in 
Ulster  because  of  the  soft  water  there,  5039-47.  Government  should 
determine  the  position  of  the  schools  with  reference  to  existing  indastries. 
Names  suitable  centres,  5048-50.  By  technical  schools  means  schools  (not 
necessarily  day  schools)  where  apprentices  could  loam  the  science  unaer- 
lying  their  trades.  They  would  be  simply  an  advance  on  acience  and  art 
achoola,  in  which  payment  ia  by  reaulta  and  the  teachers  lack  technical 
education,  5051-4.  Would  teach  in  them  everything  suited  to  the 
locality,  B,g.,  would  teach  the  science  of  weaving,  not  the  practice, 
machine  conatruction,  Ac,  5055-7.  Would  teach  the  chemistry  of 
bleaching  in  a  practical  manner,  Elementarv  chemistry  should  precede 
such  special  inatruction,  and  theoretical  mecnanica  should  precede  ma- 
chine construction,  Ac,  5058-65.  With  certain  exceptions,  farmiuK  is 
not  intelligently  (iarried  out  in  Ireland,  the  land  being  devoted  to 
enudng  only.  Traces  origin,  &o.  of  present  land  eyatem,  5066-9. 
Suggeata  eatabliahment  of  model  farms,  5070-3.  In  towns  apprentices 
should  be  bound  by  indentures  to  attend  the  proposed  technical  schools, 
and  maatera  to  give  them  time  for  the  purpose.  Apprenticeship  should 
be  revived.  Contemplates  action  by  tradea  unions,  but  believes  tbero 
would  be  some  jealousy  of  technicauy  educated  men  at  pfesent,  5074-6. 
Technical  art  education  would  be  of  great  value  to  painters,  5077-8. 
Plumbers,  both  journeymen  and  masters,  should  know  something  of 
sanitary  science  and  more  tiian  they  usually  do  of  hydraulics.  Technical 
education  should  be  provided  by  the  State,  and  ever^  man  should  have 
the  same  chance.  Would,  as  far  as  possible,  limit  the  instruction  to  prin* 
dplea,  except  in  localitiea  having  apccial  induatries,  5079-83.  The  Boyal 
University  will  not  give  a  science  degree  to  a  man  who  haa  not  graduated 
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in  arts,  including  Latin  and  Greek.  There  is  also  an  age  limit.  Both 
of  these  restrictions  should  be  removed,  5084-^.  There  is  not  much 
industry,  fishing  or  otherwise,  in  county  Galway.  Recommends  eyeuing 
technical  instruction,  and  the  establishment  in  Giblway  of  a  higher 
technical  school  with  practical  teachers,  5089-90. 

DAVITT,  Me.  Michael.    Pages  52  to  64. 

Has  acquired  knowledge  of  Irish  educational  system,  Ao.  by  residence, 
inquiries,  ^.,  5091-2.  Better  primary  education  is  required.  The  books 
used  in  primary  schools  are  antiquated  and  unpractical,  and  the  teaching 
backward.  The  supply  of  books  should  be  thrown  open  to  competition,  ana 
teachers'  salaries  {mentioned^  raised.  Control  of  schools  by  patrons  is  mia* 
cbievous ;  they  should  be  under  elective  school  boards.  Inspectors  should  be 
shifted  more  frequently.  Employment  of  untrained  monitors  is  another  evil ; 
all  teachers  should  be  trained  for  the  work,  509^9.  This  need  not  exclude 
the  Religious  Orders,  who  could  be  trained  in  their  own  colleges.  Would 
insist  upon  proof  of  actual  training  as  well  as  examination  before  granting 
certificates  of  capacity  as  teachers.  The  instruction  given  by  the  Oliristian 
Brothers  is  far  superior  to  that  in  national  schools.  Believes  they  would 
qualify  themselves  for  certificates,  if  they  were  paid  by  the  State,  and  if  the 
examination  were  in  secular  subjects  only.  If  trades  were  taught  in 
primarf  schools  there  would  be  fewer  criminals,  5100-7.  Recommends 
compulsory  attendance  at  school.  Provision  would  have  to  be  made  that  the 
poorer  tenant  farmers,  who  require  their  sons'  assistance  at  certain  times, 
should  not  sufier ;  and  Government  should  afford  assistance  in  food  and 
clothing  for  children  in  the  poorest  districts.  Boards  of  guardians 
(reflecting  the  poverty  of  the  coantry)  have  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
supplemented  teachers*  salaries.  This  shows  the  need  of  further  Government 
assistance,  5108-13.  Agricultural  progress  is  much  retarded  by  general 
ignorance  among  the  peasantry,  while  the  absence  of  technical  education 
places  emigrants  at  a  disadvantage.  Eecommends  the  teaching  of  general 
nistory  in  primary  schools,  and  the  encouragement  of  mechanics'  institutes, 
which  have  been  of  immense  value  to  English  workmen.  Dublin  Mechanics' 
Institute  is  languishing  from  lack  of  external  support ;  in  other  cities,  &o. 
they  are  not  generally  attended  by  artizans,  5114-20.  More  attractive 
buildmgs  and  provision  of  libraries  would  increase  the  attendance.  Know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  upon  which  building  grants  are  made  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  should  be  disseminated.  Increased  Govern- 
ment aid  to  education  would  lessen  crime.  Suggests  free  science  and 
technological  lectures.  In  Irish-speaking  districts  these  lectures  and  the 
instruction  in  elementary  schools  should  be  given  in  Irish.  School 
teachers  are  insufficiently  acquainted  witli  that  language.  The  model 
farms,  which  have  failed  as  such,  should  be  converted  into  agricultural 
colleges,  5121-32.  Recommends  apprenticeship  schools,  as  at  La  Yillette, 
5133-4.  Such  schools  should  be  encouraged  by  Lsncashire  manufac- 
turers ;  competition  now  is  a  question  of  quality  and  design,  e.g,,  Belfast 
linen,  from  its  antiquated  designs,  cannot  compete  with  continental. 
For  boys  having  no  previous  technical  knowledge,  factory  training,  with 
evening  theoretical  instruction  in  mechanics'  institutes  and  by  free  lectures, 
woxdd  be  better,  but  all  boys  should  have  general  technical  instruction 
in  primary  schools,  5135-6.  Technical  instruction,  including  use  of  tools, 
should  be  given  as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  in  Irish  primary  schools, 
and  the  general  education  more  directed  to  industrial  pursuits,  5137-42. 
Teachers  of  technical  subjects  could  be  obtained  if  sufficient  salaries  were 
ofiered.  Eesults  fees  have  stimulated  teaching  in  intermediate  schools, 
but  lead  to  cramming,  5143-5.  American  technical  instruction  is  very 
rudimentary,  but  great  industrial  progress  has  been  made  there,  5146-8. 
The  ba|Ckward  state  of  Western  Ii^eland  is  due  to  poverty.  The  people 
are  as  intelligent  as  those  of  the  East,  and  under  similar  circumstances 
in  America  become  as  good  mechanics,  but  all  Irishmen  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage there  as  compared  with  the  better  educate*!  Americans,  5149-57» 
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DayitTi  Mr.  Michael — donh 

Each  boy  ahould  be  taa|^hfc  afe  school  the  elementary  priaciples  of  his 
future  trade,  the  instmction  beinff  firat  general,  then  Bpeoifto.  The  books 
used  in  national  schools  are  calculated  to  produce  a  dreamy  rather  than  a 
practical  state  of  mind.  Gkxxl  literary  instruction  is  valuable  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  scientific  study.  Instruction  for  children  should  be  simple,  but 
fables,  &o.  in  national  school  books  are  useless,  and  even  harmful,  5158-65. 
By  assistance  of  Ladies  I^nd  League,  enabled  Miss  Yeates  to  establish  a 
cottage  industry  (needlework,  Ac.)  at  Carraroe  with  some  success.  Not 
speakmg  Irish  she  had  some  difficulty.  The  Bishop  of  Olonfert  proposes 
to  establish  a  similar  industry  at  Loughrea,  5166-7.  Suggests  other  home 
industries  that  might  be  introduced.  A  central  association  is  needed  to 
help  the  movement,  5168-70.  The  work  done  under  Miss  Yeates  is  sold 
in  England,  where  it  has  to  compete  with  factory  work ;  it  pa^s  the  girls, 
however,  to  do  it,  as  they  would  otherwise  he  doing  nothmg,  5171-2. 
The  teaching  of  plain  sewing  in  national  schools  would  assist  suciia  move- 
ment ;  girls  should  be  taught  occupations  in  primary  schools,  5178. 
Becommends  more  attractive  buildings  for,  and  provision  of  libraries  at 
mechanics'  institutes,  5174.  The  wealthy  classes  are  antagonistic  to  the 
working  classes,  and  the  tradesmen  poor,  hence  voluntary  aid  cannot  be 
much  depended  on,  but  sometiiing  might  be  got  from  many  parties  for 
the  extension  of  mechanics'  institutes  if  the  Treasury  would  assist.  There 
is  a  national  objection  to  S.  Kensington  control  of  Irish  educational 
matters,  5175-81.  The  character  of  Irish  female  education  is  determined 
by  the  wishes  of  parente,  who  desire  accomplishmente  rather  than  practical 
usefulness.  Becommends  the  teaching  of  domestic  and  lighter  technical 
occupations^  Banitotion»  and  hygi<^ne,  5181a. 


O'BEILLY,  Fkoiessob  Joseph  Fathick,  O.E.,  M.B.I.A.    Pages  65  to  66. 

Has  been  secretary  of  Boyal  College  of  Science  for  3  and  professor  of 
mining  and  mineralogy  for  16  years,  518i2-6.  Numbers,  nationality,  &c,  of 
day  studento  there,  5187-99.  Many  of  the  Irish  studente  have  received 
imperfect  preparatory  education,  5200-1.  In  the  evening  classes,  strictly 
scientific  instruction  is  given  to  from  60  to  100  students  (some  artizans)  in 
chemistry,  physics*  &c.  Cannot  sav  whether  they  have  laboratory  in- 
struction, 520^-8.  All  associate  students  take  the  same  subjecte  in  the 
first  year,  then  difierentiate.  There  is  no  entrance  examination.  I^- 
liminary  instruction  is  given  in  mathematics  to  those  requiring  it. 
Previous  knowledge  of  other  subjecte  is  not  insisted  on.  Believes  the 
manufactures  class  is  unique,  5209-15. 

HABTLEY,  PaoPESSOE  W.  N.,  F.C.S.,  F.B.8.B.    Pages  67  to  68. 

Course  of  instruction,  number  of  student<<,  &c.  in  manufacturing  class 
att  Boyal  College  of  Science,  5216-20.  All  associate  and  some  other 
studente  pass  an  examination  in  theoretical  chemistry,  only  his  class  in 
technical  chemistry,  5221.  A  reduction  of  the  course  to  2  years  would 
increase  the  numbers  attending,  at  the  expense  of  efficiency,  5222-3.  No 
other  institution  gives  similar  instruction.  The  small  number  of  studente 
(3  or  4)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  training  given  in  schools  does  not 
attract  attention  to  science.  Engineering  instruction  is  given  in  Queen's 
Colleges,  but  the  number  receiving  it  at  Trinity  College  is  very  small. 
Cannot  say  as  to  Belfast,  5224-7. 

BABBETT,  Paofessob  W.  F.,  F.B.S.E.    Pages  68  to  76. 

The  number  of  day  students  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  is  small, 
but  of  evening  studente  (130}  satisfactory,  considering  the  recent  great 
excitement.    (Prof.  O'Eeilly.)  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  trade  in 
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Babkett,  Professor  W.  P.,  F.B.S.B.— con^. . 

Ireland,  from  whiob,  and  from  the  competition  of  Trinity  and  Qaeen's 
Colleges,  Dablin  Science  College  baa  suffered.  {Ffof.  Bofrrett.)  Anytldng 
connected  with  trade  is  consid^ed  degrading,  hence  the  large  number  of 
barristers,  clerks,  ko,  {Prof,  O'BeiUy,)  The  College  is  an  extension  of  a 
mnseam  of  Irish  industry.  It  is  in  advance  of  other  institutions  in 
chemical  apparatus,  Ac,  and  is  therefore,  although  copied,  regarded  with 
jealousy  and  decried,  5228-30.  (Prof.  BarreU.)  The  eyeningr  classes  do  not 
work  with  S.  Kensington.  Sketches  their  history,  subjects,  attend* 
ance,  &o.  They  have  had  beneficial  effect  on  the  BubBe<]^uent  careers  of 
students.  Laboratory  instruction  in  connection  with  them  is  desirable,  but 
with  the  present  staff  and  apparatus  impracticable,  6231-8.  The  classes 
are  ]^urely  voluntarr,  undertaken  by  about  half  the  professon.  No  sub- 
vention is  received  for  them,  and  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
rules  the  professors  are  unable  to  receive  payment  on  results,  5239-45. 
{Prof,  Ha/rUey,)  Science  teaching  is  not  sufficiently  carried  out  in  Dublin. 
The  professors  of  the  College  are  not  allowed  to  receive  payment  on 
results,  but  have  established  an  eTening  class  {Prof,  Ba/rret^  in  their 
individual  capacity.  Some  former  eyening-class  students  now  teach  Depart- 
ment science  classes,  5246-9.  Science  teaching  in  Dublin  has  somewhat 
fallen  back  lately.  Gives  comparative  statistics  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Physics  is  the  most  popular  subject  in  Ireland,  then 
agricultare,  5250-2.  Geometrical  drawing  is  not  tanght  in  the  evening 
classes.  {Prof,  O'EeiUy.)  There  is  an  easily  remediame  defect  of  light, 
5253-^.  {Prof.  Hartley.)  There  is  a  demand  for  science  teachers,  some  of 
whom  attend  the  College  {^ives  inHa/nees),  but  they  prefer  to  go  to 
London.  There  is  no  vacation  course  at  Dublin  for  teachers,  5256-7. 
{Prof.  BarreU.)  Such  a  course  would  be  advantageous,  and  would 
populaiise  the  institution,  5258-60.  Political  prejudice  may  to  a  slight 
extent  affect  the  attendance  at  the^  Collese,  {Prof,  SarUey)  not  at  the 
evening  classes.  {Prof,  0*EeiUy.)  Bein^  under  Government  does  prejadice 
the  College.  {Prof  BarreU.)  The  points  against  it  are  (1)  insufficient 
primary  ^ucation,  (2)  poverty  of  the  country,  (8)  it  is  insufficiently 
Kntiwn.  Iriiph  science  and  art  classes  earn  higher  payments  on  results 
per  head  than  English  or  Scotch,  5261-3.  {Prof,  O^BeiUy.)  The  evening 
class  fees  are  only  68.  or  7«.  per  course.  They  are  no  OMtacle  to  attend- 
ance, but  the  reverse.  {Prof,  BarreU.)  When  fees  were  lower  attendance 
was  larger.  They  are  fizod  by  and  divided  among  the  professors.  {Prof 
HarUey.)  The  lower  the  fees  the  smaller  the  attendance,  5264-6.  The 
eveninff  classes,  except  those  assisted  by  the  Drapers'  Company,  are 
worked  at  a  loss  voluntarily  by  the  staff.  An  increased  grant  from  that 
Company  has  been  applied  for  to  enable  increased  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics and  practical  instruction  in  chemistry  and  physics  to  bo  given, 
5267-9.  {Prof  0*BeiUy.)  A  few  students  in  metallurgy  and  chemistry 
attend  the  Ci^  Guilds  technological  examinations.  5270-1.  {Prof  Hartley,) 
Glie  payments  on  results  that  could  be  obtained  would  be  insufficient  to 
maintam  eveninff  classes  in  applied  chemistry,  Ac,  5273-4.  There  is  a 
course  of  appliea  chemistry  at  the  College,  and  a  diploma  is  given  in 
manufactures.  There  are  courses  in  mnnufacturee  at  3  other  institutions 
only  {named),  5275-6.  {Prof  BarreU,)  Oay  students  of  physics  receive 
some,  but  not  sufficient,  practical  instruction,  evening  stuaents  of  physics 
and  chemistry  none.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  receive  some,  527/-80. 
{Prof  Ha/rUey.)  The  evening  classes  might  be  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  mathematics  and  practical  instruction.  As  many  attend  as  need 
the  instruction  and  can  give  time  to  it.  {Prof  BamU.)  The  attendance 
might  be  greatly  improved  and  the  country  benefited  if  the  classes  were 
made  widely  known  and  opened  at  a  small  fee,  and  if  scholarships  at  the 
day  classes  could  be  gained  at  them,  5281-2.  {Prof  HarUey.f  ScieucQ 
teaching  is  insufficiently  encouraged  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  The 
marking  for  science  in  its  examinations  is  below  that  for  classics  and 
literature.  {Prof  O'Eeilly.)  The  intermediate  examinations  encourage 
cramming,  5283-91. 
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SCOTTi  Mb.  Thomas  B.    Pages  77  to  85. 

Ta  a  oabinet-maker  in  Dublin,  and  a  oonsiderable  employer  of  labonr, 
5292*3.    Gabinet-makinflr  in   Dublin  is  at  a  yerv  low  ebb  owing  to  the 
importation  of  inferior  bat  oheap  furnitare.    A  aemand  is  now  growing 
up  for  a  better  olaes  of  goods,  5294-6.    All  kinds  of  ^^oods  might,  given 
trained  workmen,  be  advantageously  made  in  Dnblm.     There  are  few 
apprentioes,  and  they,  flrom  the  small  variety  of  work  done  in  the  shops, 
lewn  but  little.    Lar^  honses  oonld  make  good  articles  cheaper  than  bay 
them,  bnt  few  will  nsk  the  necessary  capital,  and  trained  workmen  are 
diflScnlt  to  get,  5297-8.    Proposes  to  start  a  shop  for  boys  in  which  they 
shall  learn  the  trade.    Bmplovs  machinery.    This  does  not  remove  the  need 
for  good  cabinet-makers,  5299-901.    The  boys  woald  be  employed  in  the 
shop  daring  the  day,  and  attend  a  drawmg  school  onder  a  practical 
oabmet-malMr  in  the  evening.    Fairly  eduoatcNi  men  with  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  are  the  best  workmen.    Many  workmen  are  nnedacated,  their 
parents  not  having,  in  many  cases,  compelled  them  to  attend  school  while 
children,  5302-^.     Oompulsorv  attendance  woald,  if  practicable,  be  advan- 
tageoas,  5306-8.    Drawing,  beginning  with  instrumental,  shoald  be  an 
important  element  of  school  edncation ;  even  a  little  knowledge  of  it  gives 
a  workman  on  advantage  over  others,  5309-13.   Learnt  drawing  in  London 
and  also  at  schools  of  Boyal  Dublin  Society  connected  with  8.  Kensington* 
There  are  other  such  schools,  all  within  reach  of  workmen's  houses,  bnt 
the  hoars  are  not  suitable  for  apprentices.    Gives  his  apprentices  facilities, 
but  they  wiU  not  attend,  5314-20.    Boys  shoald  be  taoght  drawing  in 
elementary  schools,  5321.    In  drawing  schools  special  attention  shoald  be 
p:iven  to  drawinff  adapted  to  the  trades  of  stadent&    Believes  this  is  done 
m  the  Boyal  Doblln  Society's  school,  5322-5.    Modelliag  in  clav  is  taught 
there,  5326.    After  elementary  drawing,  cabinet-makers  should  be  taught 
styles,  5327-9.    If  apprentices,  Ao.  used  the  opportunities  of  learning  draw* 
ing,  Ac.  which  are  available  they  would  be  better  oflP^  but  technical  schools, 
attached  to  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  boys  should,  after  school 
hours,  be  taught  use  of  tools  and  the  elements  of  thmr  future  trades^  would 
be  advantageoua  and  would  shortei;!  apprenticeship.    Believes  boys  would 
enjoy  the  work,  5330-6.     Ordinary  schoolmasters  could  not  give  the 
instruction,  but  even  in  small  towns  artisans  could  be  got  to  teach  the 
trades  required,  5337-47.     Country  lads  so  traimed  would  readily  find 
employment  in  Dublin,  5348^1.    Oan  never  get  sufficient  men.    There 
are  meix,  no  doubt,  but  not  suited  to  the  trade,  5352.    Has  employed 
English  and  Scotch  workmen.    Irishmen  are  as  good  workmen,  have  as 
good  natural  taste,  and  are  as  easily  trained,  5353-6.    Would  be  glad  to 
see  something  in  Dublin  like  Finsbury  College,  5357-8.     Instruction  in 
cabinet-designing  should  be  given  by  teachers  acquainted  with  the  trade, 
and  having  Imowledge  of  drawing.    Persons  acquainted  with  the  trade 
oould  be  found  who  could  materially  assist  drawing  teachers,  5359-68. 
Drawing  classes  in  Dublin  are  not  well  attended  by  cabinet  workmen  and 
apprentices.    None  of  his  40  or  50  men  attend  art  classes.    Does  not  see 
how  prizes  for  cabinet-making  would  stimulate  such  attendance,^  nor  how 
the  classes  could  be  made  more  serviceable  to  artisans,  5369-75.    Drinking 
habits  and  improper  dwellings  are  a  gj^^  drawback.    Believes  temperance 
principles  are  spreading,  5376-8.     The  apprenticeship  system  has  been 
inractically  broken  down  in  Enffland  and  Ireland.    This  has  been  a  great 
evil  in  many  trades.    Many  laos  enter  the  cabinet  trade  without  appren« 
ticeehip,  and  are  kept  makmg  one  article,  and  Aever  learn  anything.    In 
some  snops  apprentices  are  bound  for  five  or  six  years.  Thinks  it  desirable, 
and  not  difficult,  to  revive  appreAticeship,  5379-85^    All  materials  and 
machinery  for  cabinet-making  have  to  be  imported,  which  puts  Ireland  at 
a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  England,  5386-9.     There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  furniture,  chiefly  of  cheaper  cfasses,  5390-2.    Wages  are  about 
equal  to  those  in  large  English  and  Scotch  towns,  but  Irish  cabinet-makers 
work  longer  hour8,---59  hours  for  32s.  6d.  to  35^.  a  week,  5393-4.    Trades 
unions  control  i^e  trade  to  some  extent,  5395.    There  is  plenty  of  teaching 
power  of  a  mechanical  kind.    Mechanics'  institutions  are  a  great  benefit, 
5396-7. 
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FIM,  Mb.  Jonathan,  and  FIM,  Mr.  Thomas,  jnnior.    Pages  85  to  88. 

{Mr,  T.  Pirn.)  Agricnltural  prodace  miglit  be  increased  and  improved  by 
technical  education  of  farmers.  Tiie  teaching  of  agricnltiire  to  school- 
masters at  Glasnevin  is  a  good  movement.  If  they  and  the  priests  had 
snch  knowledge  they  might  greatly  assist  the  people,  5898-403.  (Mr.  J,Pim,) 
Technical  instmction  of  his  workpeople  is  hardly  possible,  from  their 
deficient  primary  education.  (Afr.  T.  Fim.)  Some  write  and  read  badly,  others 
not  at  all,  and  all  are  ignorant  of  accounts,  5404-7*  {Mr.  J,  iHm,)  If 
oompnlsOiT'  education  be  introduced,  schools  should  be  managed  by  the 
people.  {Mr.  T.  Pirn.)  The  country  is  ripe  for  compulsion  if  the  people's 
religions  views  are  met.  Government  should  judge  by  results,  5408-10. 
(Afr.  /.  Pim.)  In  thickly  peopled  districts  a  large  increase  of  schools 
would  be  required;  such  districts  had  better  for  the  present  be  left 
out,  5411-8.  The  schools  should  be  denominational  (they  are  practi- 
cally so  now).  There  should  be  denominational  training  oollegos  for 
teaohera,  5414-'7.  Would  only  establish  school  boards  where  the 
accommodation  provided  is  insufficient.  {Mr,  T.  Pim.)  People  will  not 
willingly  be  taxed  for  education  not  in  accordance' with  their  views. 
The  Nationalist  party  wish  to  introduce  manufactures,  but  their 
views  are  crude.  Some  manufactures  are  increasing,  e.g.t  wooUens, 
which  are  largely  exported*  At  the  very  sucoessftil  Blarney  woollen 
mills  the  foremen  aiv  nearly  all  English  or  Scotch.  There  was  great 
jealousy  of  their  employment,  which  is  now  dying  out,  5418-25.  The 
large  supply  of  water  and  its  qualitv  are  of  importance,  but  steam  power 
is  used  in  most  mills.  Many  small  trades  might  be  extended  in  Ireland ; 
thus,  the  manufacture  of  brushes  and  wheels  is  successfully  carried  on 
5426-7.  Technical  instruction  in  dyeing  would  be  useful  to  manufacturers 
of  poplin;  the  master  dvers  are  imported  from  England  or  Scotland. 
The  poplin  trade  has  nearly  died  out  from  change  of  fashion,  &C.,  5428-S2. 
Many  small  trades  might  be  developed,  but  the  people  are  indisposed 
to  steady  labour  and  are  unsettled  by  politics,  5483-4. 

KENNEDY,  M&.  Tsisx&am.    Pages  88  to  93. 

As  agent  of  an  estate  in  co.  Monaghan  built  nine  schools  where 
lace-making  was  taught,  and  on  leaving  uie  estate  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  the  schools.  Hands  in  statement  of  payments  made,  results,  Ac. 
The  head  mistress  was  paid  50Z.  a  year,  the  other  mistresses  82.,  and  42. 
from  the  estate.  A  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  had  held  a  lace-making  class 
for  a  few  years,  so  teachers  were  readily  obtained.  The  central  school  at. 
Carrickmacross  is  now  a  mixed  school.  Cannot  say  whether  lace-making 
is  now  carried  on  in  the  schools.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has 
considerably  increased.  Taught  plain  work  first,  5435H18.  Applied  for 
the  schools  in  1847,  and  they  were  opened  in  1849  as  national  primary 
schools,  in  which,  after  fair  literary  knowledge  was  chained,  certain 
industrial  instruction  was  given.  The  central  school  was  for  girls.  The 
teacher's  salary  was  50L,  5449-56.  The  laoe-making  attracted  scholars. 
Prefers  this  system  to  compulsion,  5457-8.  Plain  needlework  was  taken 
in  to  prepare  the  children  for  lace-making.  No  other  industry  was 
taught,  5459-62.  The  lace-makers,  when  proficient,  worked  at  home ;  no 
factory  was  established,  5463-5.  An  art  school  was  established  at  which 
all  children  learning  lace-mokiug  were  taught  drawing,  5466-70.    Certain 

Erizc  designs  produced  were  worked  (by  combining  parts  of  other  designs) 
y  children  trained  there,  5471-6.  Does  not  know  whether  industrial  in- 
struction in  the  schools  was  continued  after  1855.  It  was  most  useful,  and 
was  not  objected  to  by  parents  or  the  Board.  Cannot  account  for  the 
system  not  having  spread,  if  it  has  not.  The  girls  earned  but  little  at 
Gnt.  Gives  statistics.  The  Board  cordially  co-operated  with  him.  The 
national  system  is  adapted  for  training  girls,  to  whom  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed,  5477-85. 

BOCHFOBD,  Ms.  Thoicas.    Pages  94  to  102. 

Is  a  farmer,  charitably  interested  in  the  establishment  of  local  industries 
at  Nenagh.    Hands  in  circulars  and  report  of  committee  on  work  done 
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5486-9.  QiYO  Btfttiatics.  The  straw  enyelope  makers  can  earn  11  to  13  pence 
per  day  of  eight  hoars,  5490-5.  There  is  a  good  field  round  Nenagh  for 
establishment  of  a  woollen  industry.  A  liberal  grant  is  required  towards 
the  foundation  of  an  indostrial  school  and  depot  for  home-made  ^oods, 
under  management  of  some  religions  body.  Lack  of  employment  is  the 
oanse  of  Irish  poverty.  This  leads  to  insecnrity,  and  driYes  away  the 
capital  necessary  to  give  emplojrment.  English  capitalists  crash  oat  any 
newly  founded  Irish  industry  by  selling  at  a  loss.  Powerful  local 
pmchinery,  with  liberal  State  aid,  can  alone  cope  with  the  evil.  Small 
industries  should  be  introduced  by  State  aid.  Government  should  issue 
a  repcart,  giving  details  of  all  suitable  trades.  Local  committees  should 
then  be  formed,  who  should  select  the  industries  suited  to  their  districts, 
and  establish  technical  schools  for  teaching  them  and  dep6t8  for  selling 
the  produce.  Government  should  make  liberal  grants  and  superintend 
the  management.  The  committees  would  develope  agriculturOi  woollen 
trade,  &c.,  5496.  Private  enterprise  will  not  suffice  to  force  industries ; 
the  State  should  do  it,  5497.  Technical  schools  should  be  founded  by 
local  committees  with  Government  aid.  In  Nenagh  there  is  great 
poverty,  and  in  the  district  a  number  of  small  farmers  greatly  needing 
nelp.  Gives  sise  of  farms,  Ac,  5498-506.  There  is  much  water  power. 
The  committee  has  120J.,  and  proposes  to  establish  a  technical  school 
teaching  suitable  trades  (mentioned)  and  a  dep6t  for  sale  of  work,  under 
management  of  some  religious  body ;  hopes  for  Gk)vemment  aid,  5507-8. 
The  envelope  making  is  in  abeyance.  It  takes  a  week  to  teach  a  child 
the  work.  Mentions  other  trades  suitable  to  be  taught  in  a  technical 
school,  e.g.t  basket-making,  for  which  osiers  could  be  grown  in  the  dis- 
trict. Advocates  liberal  State  aid.  In  the  West  such  industries  are 
depreciated  by  insufficient  railway  communication,  not  in  his  district, 
5509-15.  No  coDsiderable  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  basket- 
making.  Agricultural  education  in  primary  schools  is  much  needed. 
The  small  farmers  generallv  till  badly  and  have  no  stock,  5516-7.  Was 
educated  in  Northumberland.  Tried  the  experiment  of  feeding  stock  on 
cultivated  crops  with  marked  success.  Suggests  that,  to  educate  farmers 
to  see  the  aavantages  of  this  system,  local  societies  be  formed  in 
connection  with  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  who  should  collect 
money  and  offer  prizes.  They  should  also,  to  enable  farmers  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  borrowing  powers  given  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  assist 
them  in  carrying  out  improvements.  This  would  lead  to  increased  tillage, 
and  therefore  increased  employment,  5518.  Approves  of  Lord  Spencer's 
system  of  granting  prizes  to  small  farmers  for  best  cultivated  farms. 
Small  prize  farms  would  have  more  effect,  as  examples,^  than  large, 
5519-23.  Agricultural  instruction  in  primary  schools  is  necessary* 
Plots  should  be  attached  to  schools.  Qualified  teachers  would  be  required. 
The  teaching  of  agriculture  at  Glasnevin  to  primary  teachers  is  a  good 
movement,  552^9.  Some  agricultural  instruction  is  given  in  primary 
schools,  but  not  sufficient;  the  national  school  books  are  defective  in 
this  respect,  5580-1.  Chfldren  between  12  and  15  should  and  would 
willingly  receive  such  instruction,  5592-4.  Glasnevin  is  the  only  agri« 
enltund  school.  The  present  would  be  a  good  time  to  take  the  suggested 
measures.  Farmers  begin  to  show  anxiety  for  knowledge.  Has,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  society,  offered  prizes,  5535-8. 

ICATHEES,  Mb.  Chables.    Pages  102  to  105. 

Is  secretarv  to  Bakers'  Association.  Desires  that  the  men  should  be 
educated  in  chemistry.  Many  of  the  operatives  share  this  desire,  5539-43. 
Being  employed  at  mght  they  could  onlv  receive  instruction  in  the  day- 
time, 5544-6.  There  are  600  members  of  the  association,  all  of  whom  work 
at  night.  Many  would  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  day  chemical 
instruction ;  no  other  trade,  except  printers,  work  at  night,  5547-50.  Did 
not  know  of  the  Guilds  Institute  bread-making  examination,  5551-3. 
]^actical  bakers  could  not,  from  want  of  chemical  knowledge,  give  the 
instruction  needed.     A  chenust  would  be  the  proper  person,  5554-7. 
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lliere  are  bakers  sufficiently  intelligent  to  qualify  as  teachers.  Oonld  not 
himself  afford  the  time,  mmld  like  the  Commissioners  to  try  to  obtain 
instmction  for  snch  from  some  practical  chemist,  bat  thinks  it  better  that 
instrnction  shonld  be  given  by  professional  chemists  than  by  workmen 
teachers,  5558  -63.  Has  not  attempted  to  obtain  cheap  instruction  from 
any  of  the  professors  of  chemistry.  CKven  a  teacher  nothing  more  woold 
be  neceseary,  5564-6.  Attended  with  benefit  lectures  at  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society,  5567-711.  Suggests  circulation  of  pamphlets,  Ac  to  make  the 
science  classes  generally  known.  Nerer  saw  Science  and  Art  Department 
programmes,.  &c.  circulated  in  bakeries,  5571-3.  Daring  his  apprentice- 
ship as  a  baker  attended  lectures,  was  giren  by  his  eniployer  a  ticket  for 
the  library,  then  attended  the  art  school,  5574-5.  Dublin  Mechanics' 
Institute  would  be  more  attractiye  if  better  conducted.  It  is  governed  by 
an  elected  committee  of  subscribers,  5576-9.  Science  instruction  is  given 
there,  which  might  be  improved,  5580-2.  Bakers  could  not  attend  evening 
lectures  there  as  they  work  at  night,  5583.  The  teacher  should  oome  to 
the  association,  which  has  adequate  accommodation  but  no  laboratory, 
5584-7.  Apprentices  are  bound  for  five  years.  The  association  does  not 
teach,  5588-90.  Dublin  bread  is  very  superior,  5591-2.  Some  bakers  are 
deficient  in  elementary  education.  Calls  attention  to  the  impurities  in 
flour,  5593-6.    There  was,  but  is  not  now,  a  masters'  association,  5597. 

KAVANAQH,  PaoPESSoa  C.  U.    Pages  105  to  115. 

Was  an  inspector  of  schools  till  1858,  and  since  professor  at  the  Catholic 
University,  5598-9  Irish  primary  school  houses  built  by  State  aid  (vested 
schools)  are  in  fair,  some  of  those  built  by  the  people  (non-Tested)  in 
deplorable  condition.  Quotes  statistics.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
teachers  are  trained,  and  those  only  for  from  3  to  10  months,  nearly  all, 
especially  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  for  the  shorter  period.  The  present 
training  school  is  in  Marlborough  Street,  but  Boman  Catholics,  by  decree 
of  their  bishops,  do  not  attend  it.  Grovemment  now  aid  denominational 
training  colleges,  5600-7.  The  training  is  entirely  defective,  but  will  be 
improved,  5608.  Of  those  not  trained  in  the  traming  schools  some  few 
were  taught  in  convent  and  Christain  Brothers'  schools,  some  have  been 
pupils  or  monitors  in  schools.  They  must  pass  a  lower  third  grade 
examination  by  the  inspector,  5609-11.  Descrioes  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation and  promotion  of  certificated  teachers,  5612-3.  Untrained  men 
may  in  many  cases  be  good  teachers.  The  trained  teachers  are  mainly 
Protestants.  Gives  proportions  and  the  numbers  in  various  classes, 
5614-7.  The  attendance  is  put  down  at  1,066,259,  but  this  is  greatly 
exaggerated  by  duplication,  &c.  The  ayerage  attendance  is  469,192. 
Does  not  believe  there  are  a  million  children  to  go  to  school,  5618-26. 
The  school  age  is  taken  for  statistical  purposes  as  3  to  13.  This  is 
inapplicable  to  Ireland.  The  actual  school  a^e  varies  in  different  districts^ 
5627-30.  G^ives  the  proportion,  ^o.  of  children  reading  the  difierent 
books  of  the  series,  5631-9.  The  old  books,  which  were  much  objected  to 
by  the  people,  were  cancelled  or  recast  about  18  years  ago,  and  those  now 
used  are  well  graded  and  well  designed  to  teach  children,  except  that  the 
higher  do  not  contain  enough  instruction  with  regard  to  Ireland,  5640-3. 
Poetry,  &c.  cannot  be  kept  out  of  them.  They  were  revised  18  years  ago, 
not  since,  nor  is  anvone  appointed  to  revise  them,  5644-9.  Advocates  free 
trade  in  school  books,  subject  %o  State  power  of  veto,  5650-4-  E.lemeutarj 
instruction  is  unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  litde  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  technical  instruction.  A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  children  in 
difierent  grades  10  years  ago  ana  now  would  seem  to  show  slight  deterio- 
ration,  but  is  unreliable  from  special  causes.  Originally  only  literary 
instruction  was  contemplated,  but  the  National  Board,  acting  on  advice, 
formulated  a  wide  scneme  of  industrial  teaching.  Quotes  from  the 
Board's  report  for  1837  passages  showing  what  was  proposed.  The  scheme 
has  entirely  failed,  5655-60.  Under  it  agriculture  was  somewhat  developed, 
but  scarcely  any  trade  teaching  started,  5661.  Would  retain  agricultural 
instruction  on  farms  of  2  to  5  acres  attached  to  rural  schools.    Gives 
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numbers,  Ac.  of  model  schools,  fto.,  5663-6.  The  larger  State  model 
Bchools  were  abandoned  as  nnsnccessfnl,  5667-9.  Elementary  schools 
with  attached  gardens,  nnder  private  patronage,  have  rather  increased, 
and  the  prejudice  against  them  has  diminished,  5670^2.  They  are  under 
the  National  Board,  and  earn  fees  on  results  of  examination  in  agriculture 
by  the  inspectors.  Numbers  presented,  &o.  Several  schools  are  other- 
wise connected  with  S.  Kensington.  Agriculture  is  not  taught  under 
the  Intermediate  Board,  but  certain  science  and  art  subjects  are,  though 
with  small  results,  5673-^.  The  Board  has  recently  done  good,  e.g.,  the 
introduction  of  science  primers,  &o.  The  teaching  appliances  in  interme- 
diate  schools  have  mnoh  improved  as  the  result  of  competition.  Nautical 
schools  were  provided  under  the  National  Board.  Only  one  how  exists, 
5677-8.  Recommends  compulsory  attendance  in  Dublin,  and  perhaps  in 
Belfast  and  Cork,  but  not  in  rural  districts,  where  it  could  not  be  enforced, 
and  would  render  education  unpopular.  The  attendance  is  better  than  is 
supposed,  5679. 

BABBBTT,  Fbofbssob  ;  DICKINSON,  the  Ybbt  Bbvebbit])  Dbav,  D.D. 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal ;  LA  TOUCHB,  Miss ;  and  MSYBICK, 
Miss.    Pages  115  to  117. 

Call  attention  to  the  need  of  i  permanent  iDstitution  for  technical 
education  of  women.  The  Queen's  Institute  for  teaching  home  and  other 
industries  to  middle  class  women  failed  from  mismanageihent,  e.g.,  the 
addition  of  a  literary  school,  5680-9.  Propose  to  have  an  institutit>n, 
without  a  literary  school,  teaching  various  industries  (mewHonedi,  5690-2. 
Bely  largely  upon  Toluntary  aid,  but  some  paid  teachers  would  be  re- 
({uired.  Would  worV  for  all  classes,  bttt  chiefly  ladies.  Such  an  institution 
is  needed  for  women  who,  unable  to  attend  primary  schools  from  death  of 
parents,  Ac. ,  are  called  on  to  support  themselves.  Hope  some  pupils  will 
obtain  employment  as  technical  teachers.  Would  teach  simple  snl^eots 
without  aid,  but  hope  for  Gk)Temment  or  other  assistance  in  certain 
beneficial  but  costly  subjects,  e.fi.,  wood  engraving.  Do  not  propose  at 
present  to.  teach  cookery  [this  has  since  been  added  to  the  list  of 
subjects],  569^705.  Propose  to  restore  the  Queen's  Institute  (which  was 
supported  by  Irish  subscriptions)  upon  a  proper  basis.  Would  be  grateful 
for  Govemment  help,  51706-8. 


MUBBAY,  Mb.  Jambs.    Pages  118  to  121. 

Bepresents  Irish  Home  Manufacture  Association.  Describes  its  com- 
position, Ac,  5709-13.  Beferring  to  the  tenth  recommendation  in  his 
statement  (App.  K.),  had  in  his  mind  the  Collese  of  Science  and  the 
School  of  Art  m  Eoldare  Street,  which  have  failed  because  working  people 
thought  they  were  intended  for  a  class  above  them.  Although  the  fees  at 
those  schools  are  lower,  and  the  Govemment  giaats  proportionately  higher 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  results  are  less.  Techmcal 
schools  should  be  oright  and  attractive,  or  workpeople  will  not  attend 
them,  5714h-8.  The  impression  might  be  removed  b^  those  interested  in 
technical  education.  Unless  a  large  effort  be  made  (instances  the  annual 
grant  of  5,6002.  by  Lyons  municipality)  technical  schools  cannot  be  usefully 
established,  5719-23.  Will  send  suggestions  as  to  Dublin  Science  College, 
mechanics'  institutes,  Ac,  (App.  L.).  There  is  great  obiection  in  Dublin 
to  S.  Kensington.  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute  is  altogether  different  from 
English  mechanics*  institutes,  and  had  better  be  left  out  of  account  so  far 
as  technical  education  is  concerned,  5724-33.  Previous  literary  education 
should  be  required  of  those  entering  technical  closses,  but  not  previous 
tedmioal  instruction,  5734-7.  Becommends  a  system  of  branch  classes  in 
worldiig  class  districts,  giving  primary  technical  instruction  as  preparation 
for  and  under  supervision  of  a  higher  central  institution,  e.g.,  the  Boyal 
College  of  Scienoe,  5738-43. 
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Is  Superintendent  of  Agricnltiiral  Department  of  National  Education 
and  of  Qlaaneyin  Albert  Agnonltnral  Institation*  5744-5.  Coarse  of  in- 
Btraction,  students,  Ao,  at  Glasnevin  school,  5746-55.  Munster  agrical- 
tnral  and  dairy  school  is  also  under  direct  management  of  the  Board,  with 
local  assistance.  Puts  in  papers  employed  at  last  examination  there, 
5756-^.  Course  of  instruction,  fees,  Ac,  5759-60.  Besides  these  two 
schools  there  are  74  national  schools  (iituaUona  menHoneS)  with  farms 
attached,  whose  teachers  2*eceive  results  fees  for  agriculture.  The  in- 
struction, founded  on  "  Practical  Farming,"  by  Prof.  Baldwin,  is  giyen  to 
boys  of  10  and  upwards.  It  can  be  effectivelv  given  to  children  of  that 
age.  There  are  also  about  20  schools  with  garaens  attached.  Agricultural 
instruction  is  now  compulsory  in  all  rural  schools,  5761-80.  The  theonr 
of  apiculture  may  be  taught  efTectively  in  schools  with  no  land  attached. 
Agriculture  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which  national  school  teachers  are 
examined  and  classified.  There  are  classes  for  them  at  Albert  Inatitutioo. 
Course  of  instruction  in  these  classes,  numbers  attending,  Ac,  5781-90. 
School  farms  are  cultivated  at  expense  of  teachers.  Employment  of  pupils 
on  them  during  school  hours  is  forbidden,  and  would,  if  attempted,  be 
resisted  bv  the  people.  They  are  in  some  cases  owned  by  the  managers, 
in  none  oy  the  Isational  fioard,  5791-4.  There  were  formerly  about 
20  schools  like  the  Albert  Agricultural  School,  5795-8. 

EBENAN,  Sib  Patbick,  K.C.M.a.,  C.B.    Pages  125  to  142. 

The  large  agricultural  model  schools  were  gradually  abandoned  (1) 
for  financial  reasons  originating  with  the  Treasury,  (2)  from  lack  of 
pupils,  5798a.  They  were  Government  property,  some  of  them  held 
on  leases  for  various  terms,  5799-800.  Does  not  recommend  their  re-esta- 
blishment until  the  so-far  successftil  experiment  of  bringing  up  national 
school  teachers  for  agricultural  instruction  to  Cork  farm  and  the  Albert 
Institution  (a  reversion  to  the  original  purpose  of  that  institution),  and 
also  the  rule  rendering  agricultural  instruction  compulsory  in  higher 
classes  in  rural  national  schools,  have  had  a  fair  trial,  5801-3.  The  a^- 
cultural  instruction  in  schools  is  not  working  quito  satisfactorily.  Gives 
statistics.  The  instruction  of  teachers  at  the  central  institution  will  tend 
to  improve  its  efficiency,  5804-5.  The  teachers  are  sufficiently  educated 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  them.  They  must  pass  in  agriculture  to 
obtain  certificates.  {Mr,  Oarroll.)  Hands  in  questions  set  to  them  at  last 
examination,  and  gives  numbers  of  marks  obtained,  &c.  (Sir  P.  Keenan,) 
The  results  fees  for  agriculture  are  now  higher  than  those  for  any  other 
subject,  5806-8.  The  Board  has  never  attempted  to  establish  day  schools 
of  the  type  of  the  Albert  School,  5809-11.  Describes  a  school-garden 
experiment  at  Glasnevin  which  was  stop])ed  by  the  Treasury,  who  are 
opposed  to  the  agricultural  S3rstem  altogether.  {Mr.  CarroU)  Such  school 
gardena  generally  resulted  in  profit.  Becommends  day  agricultural 
schools,  students  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood,  5812^.  Agricultural 
teaching  is  compulsory  in  all  rural  schools  under  the  Board.  Tne  number 
of  schools  with  farms  attached  is  comparatively  small.  Becommends 
increased  fees  for  practical  agriculture.  There  are  now  2  sets  of  fees  (1) 
for  proficiency  of  boys,  as  tested  by  practical  examination  by  witness,  Ac. 
on  the  farms  (2)  for  results  on  the  farms,  5815-21.  Believes  the  system 
has  increased  practical  a^cultural  knowledge  in  Ireland.  Is  at  present 
the  only  inspector  of  agricultural  schools.  Gardens  are  examined  by  the 
literary  inspectors,  5822-5.  Means  to  recommend  results  fees  for  instruc- 
tion of  girls  in  primary  schools  in  dairy  work,  Ac.  Girls  are  admitted  to 
Cork  Dairy  School,  6826-7.  The  literary  inspectors  know  agriculture, 
5828-9.  The  productive  power  of  Ireland  is  less  than  it  should  be,  owing 
to  the  backward  state  of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  teaching  of  agri- 
culture in  schools  would  improve  the  people's  minds  and  make  them  more 
inteUigent  generally,  5830-3.  Lord  Spencer*s  scheme  of  prizes  for  small 
farms  might,  if  judicionsly  worked,  do  much  good.  It  has  been  discon- 
tinued.   (Sir  P.  Keenan.)  It  was  carried  on  at  liord  Spencer's  own  cost 
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for  5  years  only,  whitsh  expired  long  ago,  5834-5.  (Mr.  Carroll.)  No  one 
eUe  lias  taken  it  np>  5837.  The  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  has  ofifered 
prizes  for  labourer8  cottages,  Ac,  not  for  best  kept  farms,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  do  so.  The  agricultural  societies  in  Ireland  are  not  so  inti- 
mately and  benefloially  connected  with  the  ])eople  as  in  other  countries. 
(Bvr  /.  LetUaigne.)  Seyeral  noblemen  give  prises  for  best  managed  farms, 
with  good  results.  (Ifr.  CarroU.)  The  influence  of  a  resident  landlord  or 
agent  is  even  more  useful  than  the  prizes,  5838-44.  Separate  accounts 
are  kept  for  the  farm  of  Glasnerin.  The  profits  have  increased.  Gives 
particulars.  It  is  managed  on  generally  applicable  principles.  Bnsilage 
has  been  successfully  tned.  A  large  silo  is  being  built,  5845-52.  An 
extended  system  of  home  feeding^  would  be  very  beneficial  to  Ireland,  but, 
iuTolving  large  outlay,  must  be  introduced  gradually.  It  is  dwelt  on  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  recommended  in  national  school  text-books^ 
5853-60.  Explains  objects  of,  and  experiments  in  progress  at,  the  experi* 
mental  station  attachea  to  Glasnevin  model  farm,  586(&.  (Sir  P.  Ktenan.) 
Has  been  connected  with  the  Education  Department  for  38  years,  and  is 
now  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education,  5861-5.  Puts  in  copy 
of  memorandum  to  Lord  Lieutenant  on  technical  instruction.  (See  5942a;, 
5866-8.  Technical  instruction  should  be  part  of  ordinary  school  course 
for  all,  and  especially  for  working  class  children ;  it  should  begin  at  a 
Tery  early  age,  5869-73.  Hopes  in  a  few  years  to  introduce  use  of  tools 
into  all  ozdinary  schools.  All  national  school  girls  are  now  taught 
needlework,  and  their  proficiency  is  very  creditable ;  M*6  per  cent,  passed 
in  needlework,  &c.  last  year.  Useful  work  is  not  neglected  for  fancy 
work.  Schoolmistresses  are  examined  in  needlework,  cutting  out,  d^c. 
Schools  in  which  needlework  was  neglected  would  reoeire  greauy  reduced 
resoUs  fees,  or  none.  The  inspectors  are  competent ;  they  are  trained  for 
their  work.  In  certain  cases  they  submit  tne  needlework  to  a  jury  of 
ladies,  5874*-83.  There  ia  no  corresponding  technical  subject  for  boys 
except  agriculture,  which  is  limited  to  the  highest  3  classes.  Erery  boy's 
hands  and  eyes  should  be  trained,  5884.  Inquired  into  education  in 
Malta,  and  foond  that  certain  occupations  were  taught  in  primiiry  schools 
there,  though,  from  lack  of  enthusiasm,  &c.,  with  little  efiect.  Thinks 
himdiwork  instruction  should  be  given  in  Irish  national  schools,  and  6 
or  8  weeks  since  commenced  it  tentatively  at  Marlborough  Street  School, 
5885-d.  It  would  not  be  practicable  nor  desirable  to  teach  trades,  but 
only  **  handinees,''  5889.  The  Board  would  encourage  voluntary  teaching, 
of  trades,  Ac.  by  granting  use  of  schoolrooms,  Ac.  It  has  done  so.  Believes 
payment  by  results  for  nandioess  will  be  introduced,  5890-1,  Something 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  done  in  schools  of  Beligious  Orders.  Fine 
needlework,  Ao,  is  taught  with  great  success  in  convent  schools,  5892. 
The  rule  that  no  religious  emblems  must  be  exhibited  while  secular 
instruction  is  given  prevents  certain  Orders,  e.g.,  Christian  Brothers,  from 
placing  their  schools  under  the  Board.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  render 
national  schools  available  for  children  of  all  denominations,  5893-5.  Over 
200  convent  schools  receive  grants  from  the  Board.  The  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  were  connected  with  the  Board  until  1836,  then  sepa- 
rated, to  obtain  freedom  in  religious  matters  and  in  choice  of  books  and 
to  escape  official  inspection.  This  separation  militates  against  the  oom- 
mhensiveness,  not  the  efficiency,  of  the  national  system.  Regrets  it,  5896-7. 
Would  not  personally  object  to  inspection  by  the  Board*s  inspectors  of 
schools  not  connected  with  the  Board.  Beformatorv  schools  are  inspected, 
but  not  by  the  Board's  inspectors,  5898-902.  Describes  organization, 
duties,  Ac.  of  inspecting  staff,  and  means  taken  to  ensure  uniformity  of 
standard,  Ac.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  time  an  inspeclor  shall  remain 
in  one  district,  5903-14.  The  inipec tors'  reports  for  18S1  show  impi  oved 
results  as  compared  with  previous  years.  Gives  statistics  of  illiteracy, 
founded  on  Census  reports  for  1841-81,  for  all  Ireland  and  for  certain 
districts,  &915r^0.  The  number  of  children  in  higher  classes  shows  con- 
siderable improvement,  5921.  Payment  by  results  has  proved  a  great 
blessing,  59a2.     A  modified  system  of  compulsory  attendance  might 
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adyantageouBly  be  introduced  where  anfficient  meaos  of  edacation  exiat. 
LandloroB  should  be  compelled  to  give  sites  for  schools,  5923r-6.  Pay- 
ment by  results  has  considerably  improved  teachers'  salaries.  The 
proposal  that  guardians  should  contribute  has  failed.  Of  over  160  unions 
only  22  contribute— about  ll,OOOL  to  about  1,000  schools,  5927-31.  Qivos 
average  salaries  of  different  classes  of  teachers,  5932.  The  English  system 
of  school  boards  could  not  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  5933.  Books  other 
than  those  published  by  the  Board  are  used  under  the  Board's  sanction 
in  national  schools.  Political  books  would  be  objected  to.  No  book 
published  for  the  English  schools  has  been  objected  to.  Sketches  contents 
of  the  lesson  books  in  use.  They  are  revised  as  opportunities  occur» 
5934-4^.  Trades  may  be  fitly  taught  in  industrial  schools,  &o.,  and  in 
exceptional  cases  in  rural  schools.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
chiloren  such  instructiop  as  will  fit  them  for  their  future  trades,  5942a. 
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Evidence  taken  cU  Belfast. 


JAFFfe,  Mb.  JoHK.    Images  143  to  144. 

Trade,  Ac.  would  be  benefitted  by  technical  instruction  of  workmen, 
foremen,  and  managers.  A  committee  of  ihe  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  collected  funds  for  establishing  a  small  technical  school,  beginning 
with  weavinff,  dyeing,  &c.  Would  include  art  instruction.  •  The  staple 
trade  of  Belfast  is  not  flourishing.  Improvements  are  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  time.  Technical  instruction  would  lead  to  them,  and 
further  promote  the  recent  development  of  the  fancy  trade.  The  School 
of  Art  has  assisted  this  development.  Technical  instruction  should  be 
extended  to  all  trades,  5943>6. 

HUSaKAYE,  Mb.  James.    Pages  144  to  159. 

Is  Chairman  of  Execulave  Committee  for  establishing  a  technical  school 
in  Belfast,  5947.^  Technical  education  leads  to  improvements  in  manufac- 
tures and  the  introduction  of  new  branches  and  processes,  e.g.s  the 
Bessemer  and  Siemens  processes  of  iron  refining.  Some  of  the  best 
manufacturers  are  prejudiced  against  it  from  fear  that  it  will  make  their 
trade  secrets  known.  Many  Belfast  people  do  not  yet  understand  the 
advantages  of  technical  schools,  594&-9.  The  committee  have  already 
received  funds  for  establishing  a  technical  school.  Will  put  in  report  on 
the  scheme,  and  estimate  of  cost.  {See  5996a.)  The  school  will  commence 
in  a  small  way,  teaching  the  processes  of  the  staple  trade,  and  working 
with  the  excellent  art  school,  5950-3.  Chemistry  is  not  much  sought 
after.  Knows  only  2  manufacturers  who  have  studied  it$  they  lead  in 
their  branches  of  trade.  Queen's  College  will  be  used  to  train  teachers 
for  the  technical  school,  5954-^.  Hopes  to  have  in  the  classes  sons  of 
masters,  managers,  and  workmen,  5956.  The  classes  for  workmen  will  be 
held  in  the  evening,  as  at  the  art  school.  They  will  be  taught  the 
practical  science  applicable  to  their  trades,  e.g.,  for  weavers,  applied 
mechanics,  weaving,  and  combinations  of  threads.  Men  constantly 
attending  machijies  are  the  most  likely,  given  sufficient  intelligence  and 
knowledge,  to  Invent  valuable  improvements  in  them,  5957-63.  Is  large 
owner  of  property  in  co.  Donegal,  and  has  experience  in  establishment 
of  home  industries  there,  5964-5.  In  his  district  there  are  the  nuclei  of 
sevend  manufactures,  e.g.,  Donegal  frieze  and  white  flannel,  5966-7. 
Frieze  and  other  manufactures  would  be  developed  by  imprcived  com* 
munications.    The  district  haa  good  natural  harbours,  5968-70.    Sprigging, 
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Btooking  knitting,  ftnd  glove  making  are  carried  on  there,  5971-2.  Be* 
commends  smaQ  teohmoal  sohook  to  teach  elements  of  handicrafts. 
Technical  teachers  shonld  he  paid  on  resnlts  by  the  National  Board.  A 
central  school  could  be  established  for  their  training.  The  people  should 
be  taught  chemistry  practically,  not  by  book  o&Jy,  597^.  Selected 
national  school  teachers  or  obhers  might  be  sent  to  works  for  practical 
instruction  in  trades.  Does  not  know  that  this  has  oyer  been  done.  The 
small  funds  needed  for  providing  technical  education  in  his  neighbour- 
hood must  be  supplied  by  the  National  Board ;  there  are  few  wealthy 
residents,  5979-86.  Boys  under  the  proposed  system  should  be  taught 
carpentry,  working  in  and  properties  of  iron,  and  drawing ;  girls,  knitting, 
needlework,  plain  and  finer,  and  dressmaking.  The  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  evening.  Use  of  schools  could  be  obtained,  5987-91.  A 
small  pier  has  just  been  finished  at  Fulhurrin,  lyins  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain  of  white  freestone;  this  freestone  might  be  quarried.  The 
oonntiy  is  mountainous,  5991^-3»  One  large  room,  fitted  with  simple 
appliances,  could  be  adapted  for  teaching  several  industries.  The  people 
are  not  too  much  scattered  to  avaU  themselves  of  the  instruction.  Approves 
of  travelling  teachers,  5994-6.  The  reports,  Ao*.  referred  to  m  5950 
follow  here.  After  pointing  out  the  progress  and  advantaffes  of  trade 
schools  in  other  countries,  and  the  probable  effect  of  technical  instruction 
upon  the  linen  trade,  the  Committee  {name$  given)  recommend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wearing  school,  teaching  the  theonr  and  practice  of  weaving 
in  all  its  branches,  with  departments  attached  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
printing.  Art  school  students  could  here  learn  practically  to  adapt  their 
designs  for  manufiaMsture  and  chemical  students  to  apply  their  knowledge 
to  trade  purposes.  The  co-operation  of  other  educational  bodies  should 
be  encouraged.  The  school  shonld  be  managed  by  a  representative 
counciL  The  Committee  recommend  that  a  beg^innmg  be  made  on  a 
small  scale,  and  give  estimates  of  the  cost  and  proposals  for  meeting  it. 
Thfry  hope  that  branches  may  soon  be  formed  for  other  manufactures, 
599oa.  Then  follows  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  the 
technical  schools  of  England  and  Scotland,  describing  the  arrangements, 
cost,  instruction,  &c.  at  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Keighley,  Leeds,  and 
Glasgow,  59966. 

EWABT,  Ma.  Williak  Quastus.    Pages  159  to  166. 

We  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Continent  regarding  manipu- 
lation, &c.  of  flax.  Cannot  give  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  linen 
yams  for  1881-2.  Believes  the  exports  have  slightly  decreased.  A 
technical  school  would  be  advantageous  as  giving  its  students  better 
opportunities,  than  apprentices  in  large  mills  have,  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
the  various  processes.  There  is  sometimes  an  indisposition  to  give  infor- 
mation to  apprentices,  5997-8.  A  technical  school  would  be  valuable  to 
future  overlookers  as  well  as  managers,  5999-6000.  Those  so  trained 
would  not  have  less  control  over  workpeople  than  others.  Opportunities 
of  study  at  a  technical  school  might  lead  to  improvements  in  flax  spinning 
machinery,  which  has  been  almost  at  a  standstill,  both  here  and  on  the 
continent,  for  20  years.  Looms  have  improved.  The  Irish  are  behind 
bther  countries  in  weaving,  especially  of  fancv  goods.  The  IVench  are 
far  superior  in  twilling  and  design  of  damasks.  Linen  must  be  made 
more  attractive;  it  is  being  supplanted,  6001-4.  A  technical  school, 
where  different  methods  of  weaving  could  be  shown,  would  be  of  practical 
service.  Science  might  improve  bleaching  by  diminishing  the  time 
required  and  risk  involved,  and  by  utilising  refuse.  Designing  has 
greatly  improved,  owing  to  the  influence  of  art  schools.  Irish  dyeing  is 
very  back«7ard.  Gives  instances.  Does  not  think  dyeing  should  be 
taught  in  the  technical  school  at  first,  6005-^.  Flax-spinning  operatives 
are  principally  women  trained  from  children  in  the  mill ;  technical 
instruction  would  be  of  no  value  to  them.  It  would  only  be  useful  to 
intending  managers,  overlookers,  and  flax  buyers,  6009-12.    Lads  training 
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for  these  positions  shoald  go  to  the  technical  school  for  a  year  or  two 
before  entering  the  mills.  This  would  shorten  i^>prentioe8hip,  and  render 
them  more  efficient.  Evening  attendance  of  those  in  the  mills  wonid  ba 
advantageous.  Cannot  speak  as  to  the  influence  of  the  technical  school  at 
Lille,  6013-*20.  Continental  protective  tariffs  place  Irish  linen  yams  at  a 
disadvsntage  in  continental  markets,  and  lower  the  prices  obtainable  in 
Belfast  by  enabling  continental  spinners  to  sell  their  surplus  ^ere  at  a 
loss,  recouping  themselves  by  the  high  rates  obtainable  in  (heir  own 
countries,  6021-9.  The  exports  of  flax  productions  to  the  continent  have 
decreased.  Q-ives  reasons,  6090-3.  The  shorter  hours  of  labour  in  Ireland 
are  a  disadvantage.  Continental,  and  especially  Belgian,  flax  spinners 
work  too  long,  Irish  too  short,  a  time.  The  56  hours  now  workea  might 
advantageouslv  be  increased  to  60.  The  increase  would  not  injuriously 
afiect  the  machinery.  Before  the  working  hours  were  reduced  the  spindles 
were  driven  as  fast  as  they  6ould  advantageously  be,  so  that  the  reduction 
in  time  represents  a  proportional  reduction  in  output.  The  people  did  not 
generally  desire  it,  and  the  masters  opposed  it.  Cannot  say  now  it  has 
afieoted  the  wage-earning  position  of  operatives.  Irish  spinners  keep  pace, 
in  machinery,  with  contmental,  6034-48.  The  social  condition  and 
comfort  of  the  operatives  have  improved  of  lateyears,  perhaps  from 
increased  thrift  and  general  low  prices,  6049-52.  Tne  macninery  used  is 
equal  to  that  in  continental  mills,  and  the  operatives  and  foremen  are  more 
skilful  in  spinning  (though  inferior  in  weaving),  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
compensate  for  the  diflerenoe  in  the  time  worked  (56  and  72  hours  respeo- 
tively)  and  the  lower  rate  of  wa^es  on  the  continent.  Believes  the  cost  of 
production  there  is  lower  than  in  Ireland,  but  cannot  get  accurate  infor- 
nation  on  this  point,  6053-64.  The  trade  has  declined  from  decreased 
exports,  but  believes  it  cannot  be  entirely  superseded,  6065-7.  The 
superior  artistic  and  scientific  skill  of  continental  masters  and  miuiagers 
enables  them  to  produce  a  greater  variety  of  attractive  ^oods,  and  so  beat 
the  Irish  in  neutral  markets.  Technical  and  art  education  is  required  to 
enable  the  latter  to  compete,  6068-74. 

BEADE,  Mb.  B.  H.    Pages  168  to  170. 

Is  manager  of  an  establishment  embracing  all  branches  of  flax  industry, 
6075.  Agrees  generally  with  Mr.  Ewart.  Technical  education  will  be  of 
no  value  to  operatives,  but  only  to  overlookers,  intending  managers,  and 
owners'  sons.  The  technical  school  will  focus  the  processes,  which  cannot 
be  so  well  stndied  in  large  mills.  Overlookers  are  not  selected  from 
operatives,  the  latter  being  females.  The  instruction  should  be  coincident 
with,  as  well  as  precedent  to,  practical  work.  The  tenters,  Ac,  having 
opportunities  there  of  studying  looms,  &c.,  would  be  more  likely  to  suggest 
improvements  in  the  machinery,  and  perhaps  the  preliminary  processes. 
The  trade  in  plain  linen  goods  having  fallen  off,  fancy  goods  have  been 
taken  up.  In  this  branch  foreigners  are  in  advance,  and  to  it  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  art  is  desirable,  6076-9.  Is  member  of  committee  of 
proposed  technical  school.  Was  member  of  deputation  urging  (unsuccess- 
fully) a  grant  to  Queen's  College,  for  applied  science  teacMng.  The  Irish 
are  most  behind  continental  manufacturers  in  dyeing  and  printing  linen. 
The  establishment  of  a  dicing  school  is  of  great  importance,  6080-5. 
Overseers  are  specially  trained  by  apprenticeship,  not  selected  from  the 
operatives,  who  are  principally  females,  6086-8. 

BOYD,  Mb.  William.    Pages  170  to  171. 

Is  a  practical  flax  manufacturer.  Does  not  see  how  technical  education 
could  be  of  use  to  ordinary  flax  mill  operatives.  Overlookers  are  trained 
as  such  from  boys ;  for  these  boys  only  would  the  technical  school  be  of 
advantage.  They  would  and  could  with  adyanti^e  attend  evening  but 
not  day  classes.  The  factories  are  mostly  within  a  two  miles  radius. 
Agrees  with  Mr.  Ewart  and  Mr.  Beade  ns  to  the  importance  of  the 
weaving  school.    More  variety  must  be  introduced,  6089-99.    A  technical 
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school  will  sUnmlato  the  trade,  otherwise  its  present  decline  (imianem 
given)  will  go  on,  6100-1.  There  is  greafc  want  of  technical  edocation 
amonflf  mill  boys,  consequently  the  trade  suffers  in  competition.  They 
should  be  tauffht  mechanical  drawing  and  mechanics,  6102-6.  There  is  ft 
good  school  of  art  in  Belfast,  6107-8. 

NEILL,  Mb.  Thomjj.    Pages  171  to  172. 

Is  a  weayin^  manager.  Hand-loom  weaving  is  d^inff  out,  and,  as  this  is 
the  best  training  for  power-loom  weavers,  a  technical  school  is  required 
where  it  could  be  practised  by  future  overlookers,  6109-16. 

POETBE,  Db.  J.  L.,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Pages  172  to  176. 

Is  President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  6117.  Instruction  in  natural 
philosophy,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  is  most  important  for  masters  and 
managers  of  mills,  Ac.,  and  Queen's  GoUege  is  prepared  to  give  it,  but 
increased  accommodation  is  needed  for  teaching  these  subjects  and  also 
engineering.  Mentions  certain  advantages  that  would  follow  from  such 
instruction,  6118.  The  college  has  no  evening  classes,  so  purelj  technical 
instruction  would  hare  to  be  given  elsewhere,  but  it  would  train  teachers 
and  act  as  a  higher  department  of  the  technical  school,  6119-21.  Has 
visited  certain  technical  schools  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  facilities 
there,  but  not  the  teaching  power,  are  superior  to  those  at  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  The  great  chemical  school  at  Glasgow  revolutionised 
manufactures,  as  regards  dyeing  and  chemistry,  in  west  of  Scotland  and 
north  of  England,  6122-40.  Queen's 'College  should  be  extended  and 
laboratory  accommodation  increased  by  Government  grant,  to  enable 
instruction  to  be  given  to  teachers  and  to  managers  of  bleaching  and 
dyeing  works,  Jbc.  Such  increased  facilities  would  have  a  very  beneficial 
effect  on  manufactures,  Ac,  6125--30.  Facilities  for  obtaining  elementary 
instruction  are  as  great  in  Belfast  as  anywhere  in  Ireland.  Instances  the 
Sullivan  school-*-partly  intermediato,  with  endowments,  6181-2.  The 
national  schools  give  sound  useful  instruction,  but  the  children  should  be 
taught  handiness.  This  is  beginning  to  be  taught.  More  attention 
riioald  be  giren  to  drawing,  both  freehand  and  with  instruments.  Science 
should  be  taught  both  by  object  lessons  and  methodically,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  practically.  Attendance  should  be  compulsory  from  4  or  5 
to  15.  This  would  be  opposed,  but  is  practicable,  613^1.  Workshop 
instruction,  in  connection  with  elementary  schools,  should  be  given  to 
children  showing  aptitude.  It  should  not  be  introduced  into  all  schools, 
and  should  not  commence  until  fair  elementary  education  has  been 
acquired ;  the  age  would  vary,  6142-5. 

McOANCB,  Mb.  Heoit.    Pages  176  to  179. 

Is  manager  of  a  flat  spinning  milL  Agrees  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  evidence  he  has  heard.  Flax  Sj^inning  in  Ireland  is  equal  to  that  m  con- 
tinental countries — ^in  finer  qualities  is  far  superior.  Continental  spinners 
can  compete  in  lower  counts  in  their  own  and  Irish  markets  (givei 
recuons),  and  in  neutral  markets  when  yams  sell  at  not  less  thwa  4b,  per 
bundle,  6146-60.  Lille  spinners  cannot  produce  yam  at  a  lower  price 
than  Belfast  spinners.  The  latter  can  drive  their  spindles  at  much  hiKher 
speed  than  the  former.  A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  Belfast  both 
in  speed  and  machinery,  6161-3.  The  machinery  used  is  for  the  present 
in  a  satisfactory  position.  Primary  education  is  becomine  so  good  that 
children  entering  milU  will  soon  be  more  educated  than  the  overlookers, 
6164<:5.  Becommends  that  employers  encourage  overlookers  to  attend 
technical  classes  and  give  preference  for  employment  or  promotion  to 
those  who  have  so  attended,  6166.  The  classes  should  be  held  in  the 
evening.  Was  last  year  examiner  in  linen  manufacture  for  the  City 
Guilds  Institnte.  No  candidate  from  Belfast  was  examined,  the  men 
thinking  that  attendance  at  a  class  was  a  neciissary  condition.  Would 
like  this  impression  removed.    An  examination  in   spinning,  and  the 
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certificatea  obtained,  would  be  an  advantage  to  overlookers.  BelieTes 
they  would  generally  avail  themselves  of  increased  facilities  for  technical 
education,  6167-72.  The  technical  knowledffe  of  those  examined  was  very 
small.  Instruction  in  evening  classes  would  be  of  benefit  to  present  and 
intending  overlookers,  6173-5.  Spinners  and  weavers  shoula  be  taught 
mechanical  drawing  and  chemistry.  The  science  underlying  spinning  is 
imperfectly  understood,  6176-8.  Believes  French  spinners  are  better 
informed  scientifically  than  Irish,  but  lack  energy.  Their  overlookers 
and  managers  are  not  better  educated  on  the  whole,  6179-80. 

McBBIDE,  Mb.  Bobt.    Pages  179  to  182. 

Is  well  acc^uainted  with  linen  bleaching,  6181.  The  process  is  much 
the  same  as  it  was  many  ytoars  ago.  He  and  his  predecessor  have  tried  to 
introduce  improvements,  but  with  little  success.  Bleaching  in  Ireland  is 
very  unsatisractory.  Few  master  bleachers  know  enough  chemistry,  and 
they  and  their  managers  and  foremen  lack  nractical  and  scientifio  know- 
ledge. Foremen  work  by  "  rule  of  thamb,  but  with  fair  success ;  with 
scientific  knowledge  their  success  would  be  gpreater.  Does  not  think  they 
would  attend  science  classes,  but  the  rising  young  men  would,  6161-7. 
Doubts  if  master  bleachers  would  assist  young  men  to  attend  the  technical 
school ;  they  try  to  preserve  trade  secrets,  mostly  not  worth  keeping. 
Bleach-greens  being  scattered  over  the  country,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
younff  bleachers  to  attend  a  technical  school  at  Belfast.  They  might 
attend  before  beginning  work,  and,  having  obtained  a  good  oasis  of 
chemistry,  apply  and  mcrease  their  knowledge  afterwfurds,  6188-92. 
Irish  bleachers  have  climatic  advantages  over  their  foreign  rivals.  The 
demand  for  pure  white  colour  in  fine  fabrics  is  increasing,  and  in  these 
the  Irish  bleachers  compete  successfully,  but  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
position;  in  coarser  ffoods  continental  bleachers  nearly  equal  them, 
6193-7.  Continental  bleachers  use  more  roller-washing  than  Irish,  other- 
wise their  machinery  is  largelv  the  same,  and  they  are  not  far  idiead  in 
the  application  of  science  to  oleaching,  6198-200.  Irish  bleachers  can 
compete  successfully,  but  cannot  meet  the  demands  nuhde  upon  them, 
6201.  Master  bleachers  would  be  willing  to  allow  their  apprentices,  Ac. 
to  attend  classes  on  the  subject,  and  scientific  knowledge  would  be  verv 
useful,  but  distance  would  be  a  difficnlty.  It  would  be  better  that  ladis 
should  be  educated  before  commencing  work,  6202-5. 

EVEBBTT,  Pbopessob  J.  D.,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.    Pages  182  to  183. 

Is  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  Queen's  Gollese,  Belfast,  6206. 
There  is  a  course  of,  and,  degree  for,  engineering.  With  present  staff 
evening  classes  could  not  be  established,  nor  much  additional  technical 
education  given.  Agrees  with  Dr.  Porter  as  to.  value  of  College  for 
giving  higher  instruction  and  training  teachers.  A  laboratory  for  prac- 
tical training  is  needed.  Would  reqnii*e  an  assistant,  6207-9.  Managers 
in  every  branch  of  manufacture  should  have  thorough  training  in  kindred 
branches  to  enable  them  to  make  improvements,  6210. 

LETTS,  Pbofbssob.    Pages  183  to  185. 

Is  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Queen's  College.  Differs  slightly  from 
Dr.  Everett ;  agrees  with  Dr.  Porter^  Has  taught  chemistry  of  woollen 
industry  at  Bristol,  and  seen  effects  of  science  upon  that  industry. 
Technical  education  is  much  needed  in  Belfast.  Few  manufacturers' 
sons,  &o,  attend  the  College.  Mentions  a  case  in  which  study  there  has 
led  to  valuable  practical  results,  6211-2.  Manufacturers  are  b^inning  to 
realise  the  necessity  of  using  existing  facilities  for  technical  education. 
Not  many  send  their  sons  to  other  colleges  or  to  German;^  for  training, 
6213-6.  Employers  in  Belfast  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  scientino 
knowledge,  hence  the  lack  of  improvement  in  the  linen  industry.  The 
course  of  lectures  at  the  College  is  perfectly  full,  but  laboratories  are 
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.wanting,  6217.  There  are  no  technical  chemistry  lectures^  but  would  be 
if  there  were  a  demand  and  facilities  for  them.  There  are  no  better 
students  ^an  those  of  Belfast,  6218-20.  Dyeing  conld  be  better  taught 
in  a  technical  school  than  at  the  College.  Is  not  acquainted  with  Leeds 
Dyeing  School,  6221-2.  A  dyeing  school  at  Belfast  would  be  of  great 
yalue.  Ordinary  chemical  instruction,  with  practical  teaching  in  the 
works,  would  not  be  sufficient,  6223-4.  There  is  little  systematic  appli- 
cation of  science  to  the  linen  industry,  and  no  facilities  for  teaching  such 
application  in  the  district,  and  therefore  Belfast  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
^e  manufacturers  there  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  scientifio 
education  of  all  classes*  6225-30.  Had  a  class  at  Stroud,  at  which  masters, 
and  managers  attended  with  valuable  results.  Few  operatives  attended* 
6231. 

POBTEB,  Db.,  and  several  other  Professors  of  Queen^s  College,  Belfast. 
Pages  186  to  1B7. 

Full  instruction  in  practical  chemistry  cannot  be  given  in  Belfast  from 
want  of  accommodation,  &c. ;  students  therefore  go  to  the  Continent  for 
it.  There  are  about  200  chemical  students,  and  only  accommodation  for 
15  at  a  time  for  practical  work,  6232-4.  About  6001.  a  year  is  spent  ou 
the  library ;  more  could  be  profitably  spent,  6235-7.  Students  pay  about 
102.  lOff.  first  vear,  and  8Z.  10«.  per  annum  after,  6238-9.  The  College 
reoeivee  8,600f.  annually  from  Gk>vemment,  6240.  There  are  oertam 
Boholarships  {de»erihed).  About  500).  a  year  is  received  from  private 
endowments,  6241-4, 

BABKLIE,  Mb.  Bobebt,  F.C.S.    Pages  188  to  198. 

Is  science  master  and  Educational  Superintendent  of  Belfast  Working 
Men's  Institute,  6246.  Describes  origin,  management,  &c.  of  the  institute. 
Introduced  and  manages  the  science  teaching  there,  the  institute  providing 
rooms,  Ac,  6247.  Science  classes  held,  number  of  students,  Ac,  6248-50. 
To  a  question  why  sons  of  artizans  in  dye-works  around  Belfast  do  not 
attend,  replies,  thB,i  there  is  only  one  large  dve-works  in  the  immediate 
neighbournood.  Fears  that  the  foremen  of  dye  and  bleach  works  (who 
wonc  mechanically,  aided  by  old  receipts)  are  jealous  of  the  apprentices' 
knowledge  and  discourage  their  attendance,  and  that  mastcurs  are  not 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  encouraging  the  classes,  6251.  There  are 
certain  exhibitions  from  the  classes,  6252.  Belfast  merchants  willingly 
subscribe  for  prizes  or  for  a  local  exhibition.  Many  of  the  exhibitioners 
have  obtainea  high  prizes ;  the  present  holder  gained  highest  position  in 
chemistry  at  the  KojbX  College  of  Science  last  year.  Fears  he  will  not 
obtain  employment  in  Ireland,  positions  in  which  he  would  be  of  use 
being  usually  filled  by  selection  from  those  already  emploved,  who  are 
generally  without  scientific  knowledge,  6253-7.  Manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  scientific  training,  6258.  The  institute  classes 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  technical  school,  to 
which  they  would  form  an  introduction,  6259-60.  There  are  certain  classes 
{named)  connected  with  the  City  Guilds  institute.  They  are  not  very 
Buci^essful.  Gives  reasons.  A  technical  school,  where  the  actual  machiues 
used  in  trades  were  at  work,  would  enable  students  to  obtain  a  better 
knowledge,  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  works,  of  the  processes  as  a  whole, 
0261-3.  There  has  been  great  difficult  in  obtaining  technical  teachers, 
6264.  The  young  men  and  artizans  of  JSelfast  are  anxious  for,  and  saffi- 
ciently  educated  to  receive,  technical  instruction ;  it  would  greatly  benefit 
the  trades  of  the  district.  In  the  linen  trade  it  is  especially  required,  as 
masters,  managers,  foremen,  and  workmen  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  their  work.  Masters'  sons  are  not  receiving  better 
training ;  the  best  training  now  given  is  that  received  by  apprentices, 
6265-71.  j^^S^Bts  emplovment  of  organising  masters  by  City  Guilds 
Institnte,  ^27l.     The  number  of  studente  in  the  technical  classes  has 
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increased,  bat  is  comparatiyelj  very  small  (33  only),  6273.  Technical 
teachers  might  receive  a  short  coarse  of  instrnction  on  the  plan  of  that  «l 
8.  Kensington  Science  College.  Technical  education  cannot  be  giren 
at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  under  its  present  system,  6274-^.  Some 
foremen  and  others  attending  technological  and  science  and  art  classes  do 
not  like  to  compete  in  examinations  with  apprentices,  nor  to  study  with 
them,  hence  teachers  lose  results  fees.  The  same  applies  to  other  towns. 
This  would  be  largely  remedied  if  employers  were  to  encourage,  not  insist 
upon,  their  atten&nce  at  classes  and  examinations,  627&-80.  More  priEos 
are  not  required.  Merchants  have  contributed  liberally  for  prises  and 
local  exhibitions.  There  is  one  exhibition  each  year.  A  prize  tor  techno- 
logy would  encourage  attendance  at  classes  and  examinations.  Has 
suggested  it,  6281-4.  The  teaching  at  Queen's  College  is  at  present 
almost  worthless  for  trade  requirements,  but  could  be  easily  adapted  to 
them,  6285-7.  Sees  no  reason,  other  than  lack  of  technical  education,  why 
the  linen  trade  is  not  progressing,  6288-91.  Primary  education  in  Ireland, 
shows  decided  improvement,  6292-3.  Compulsory  attendance  is  practi- 
cable and  would  be  generally  acceptable,  6294-5.  Children  of  13  or  14 
should  be  taught  agriculture  in  rural  districts,  and  elementary  science 
adapted  to  district  industries  in  towns,  irrespective  of  the  standards  they 
may  have  reached.  The  present  rule  confining  extra  subjects  to  those 
who  have  reached  the  fiftn  standard  is  prohibitory.  Science  classes  in 
towns  have  done  great  good  by  training  rural  teachers  in  agriculture. 
Farmers'  sons  sometimes  attend  them,  6296-304.  The  elemen^ry  educa- 
tion i^  girls'  schools  is  good.  Sewing,  Ac.  is  taught.  Cookery  might 
with  advantage  be  introduced,  6305-8.  The  interm^iate  system  has  not 
done  so  much  good  as  was  expected.  It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
few  new  schools  and  has  not  reduced  fees  in  old  ones.  The  results  fees  are 
paid  on  examinations  only  ;  thus  schools  present  and  receive  fees  for 
students  who  have  not  been  taught  in  thend.  This  applies  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  The  examinations  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  S.  Kensington,  6309-14.  There  are  very  few  appliances  for  science 
teaching,  and  in  many  cases  no  science  teachers,  in  intermediate  schools. 
The  children  go  to  other  science  teachers,  and  the  intermediate  schools 
take  the  results  fees  earned,  6315-20.  The  schools  are  not  available  for 
the  better  class  of  artizans,  Ac,  the  fees  being  too  high  (about  1{.  Ic.  per 
class),  6321-4.  There  are  no  higher  schools  to  which  promising  elementary 
scholars  might  be  drafted,  and  onlv  one  or  two  scholarships  from  primary 
to  intermemate  schools,  6325-7.  iFlax-growing  is  not  specially  included 
in  the  Sdienoe  and  Art  Department's  agricultural  examination.  The 
teachers  of  agriculture  are  thoroughly  qualified,  and  the  teaching  good, 
6328.  The  weekly  lecture  at  Glasnevin  to  teachers  in  tndning  is  insuffi- 
cient, 6829-30. 

MacILWAINE,  Mb.  Johk.    Pages  198  to  201. 

Is  engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  (which  have 
recently  much  increased)  in  Belfast,  6331-2.  His  apprentices,  &o.  attend 
science  classes  with  benefit ;  suggests  that  employers  should  give  advan- 
tages to  successful  students,  633^6.  Engineering  has  much  advanced  in 
Belfast  in  the  last  10  years.  Gives  particulars.  Becommends  better 
education  of  engineers.  Shipbuilding  can  be  learnt  in  the  works  only, 
6337-8.  The  technical  school  would  be  a  ^eat  advantage  to  all  trades. 
Preparatory  evening  schools,  teaching  arithmetic,  mathematics,  &c., 
would  also  be  valuable.  Becommends  classes  in,  the  technical  school 
for  shipbuilding  draughtsmen.  Does  not  think  Belfast  shipbuilders  would 
start  tnem,  but  understands  the  Government  think  of  introducing  a 
system  of  examinations.  As  the  community  are  taxed  for  national  edu- 
cacion  they  might  be  for  educating  appi*entices,  6339-45.  Does  not 
advocate  teaching  of  handicrafts,  but  only  such  subjects  as  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  &c.  Marine  engineering  is  attracting  a  superior  social  class, 
who  attend  scienceand  drawiog  classes,  6346-7.    Mentions  Germany  as  a 
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Erobable  competitor  in  shipbuilding.  Knows  of  no  other.  Cannot  give 
iformation  as  to  cost  of  work  or  methods  of  instruction  there,  6348-50. 
Some  master  shipbuilders  are  technically  well  educated,  especially  the 
younger.  Their  education  is  well  provided  for  in  England  and  on  the 
Olyde,  not  in  Belfast,  where  the  only  shipbuilding  class  is  that  OHOnnected 
with  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  which  is  succeeding.  Great  efforts  are 
made  on  the  Clyde  to  educate  apprentices,  &c.,  6351-^.  More  classes  in 
shipbuilding  and  engineering  for  artizana  should  be  established  in  the 
tecnnical  school.  The  few  requiring  higher  instruction  could  obtain  it 
elsewhere,  63d7->dl. 

H0DQE8,  PAOfB880&.    Pikges  201  to  207. 

Is  Professor  of  Agriculture,  ftc.  at  Queen's  College,  Ac,  6362.  Agri- 
culture in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  more  advanced  than  in  other  parts, 
owing  to  mater  intelligence  and  the  operations  of  local  societies. 
Describes  objects,  Ac.  of  the  Chemico-Agncultural  Society  of  Ulster, 
63^-4.  The  agricultural  education  under  the  National  BcArd  ii  of  little 
ralue,  the  teasers  not  being  qualified.  Becommends  small  farms 
attached  to  schools,  6365-7.  Was  lecturer  at  Glasnevin  farm  when  model 
farms  were  established  throughout  Ireland.  These  model  farms  failed 
for  want  of  properly  trained  teachers.  They  might  adrantageonsly  be 
re-established  in  connection  with  model  schools,  &68~71.  The  effect  of 
the  instruction  at  Glasnevin  must  be  very  small  on  the  whole  countnr ; 
quotes  a  paper  condenming  the  system  there,  6372-3.  Is  not  personally 
acquainted  with  the  present  system  of  national  school  farms,  oc. ;  there 
are  none  near  Belfast,  6374.  Agricultural  knowledge  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  is  advancing,  but  might  be  further  advaooed.  Quotes  the  superior 
agriimltnial  education  of  ^oung  men  in  other  countries,  e.g.,  Germany, 
flliere  are  no  institutions  m  Ireland  corresponding  to  that  at  Hohenheimt 
637&-7.  Flax  cultivation  has  diminished  for  commercial  reasons.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  it  beyond  Ulster,  but  failed,  unsuitable  soil 
bdng  in  many  cases  selected,  6378.  It  might  be  improved  by  the  applt* 
cation  of  soientiflo  knowledge,  6379-80.  No  agricultural  instruction  is 
now  given  in  Queen's  College.     When  it  was,  the  lectures  were  attended 

S'  young  men  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Lectures  should  be  giren 
ronglumt  the  oonntiT.  School  teachers  might  be  taught  advanced 
agrictutum  at  the  College,  and  the  agricultural  teaching  in  Queen's 
Colleges  might  be  further  developed,  but  for  Government  opposition, 
6381-^.  Enorts  are  being  made  to  obtain  Government  assistance  for  the 
establishment  of  stations  for  experiment,  not  for  teaching.  Queen's 
CoUeges  would  be  available  for  the  latter,  6387-90.  The  agricultural 
instruction  in  national  school  text-books  is  of  practical  ralue ;  one  is  his 
own,  6391.  Proper  instmction  in  the  practical  operations  of  flax  cnlti- 
Tilion,  and  ^e  transfer  of  its  prepaiation  to  skilled  factors,  would  be  rery 
advantageous.  Irish  flax  produces  8s.  6d.  to  9f .  per  stone,  Belgian  (from 
superior  cqltiTation  and  preparation),  802.  to  1002.  per  ton.  In  Ireland 
the  seed  is  wasted,  6392-8.  The  price  obtained  vanes  greatly  according 
to  quality,  and  this  depends  upon  (1)  the  soil  and  its  preparation,  (2)  treat- 
ment, Ac.  of  the  plant  before  scutching.  Ireland  loees  enormously  as 
compared  with  Belgium  through  bad  unscientific  management,  and  by 
destruction  of  seed,  6394-8.  Government  sent  instmctora  into  the 
country  to  teaoh  the  Belgian  system.  This  instruction  has  been  discon- 
tinued. Suggests  its  revival.  The  rude  traditional  knowledge  of  flax 
management  existing  in  Ulster  is  wanting  in  other  parts,  6399-400.  The 
agricultural  knowledge  of  formers  has  improved  in  certain  districts,  it 
is  derived  mainly  from  books  and  periodioala,  not  from  practical  instruc- 
tion, 6401-2.  l)iffers  from  Frot  Letts.  There  is  a  desire  for  technical 
education  among  BelfiMt  manufacturers.  Taught  technical  chemistry 
for  several  years  to  young  bleachers,  weavers,  Ac.  Flax  fibre  ^ 
been  investigated  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  Inah  bleadiers  are 
inferior  io  contiiMiital,  6403. 


•  • 
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GBAY,  Mr.  Wk.,  H.B.I.A.   Pages  207  to  209. 

Is  secretary  of  Free  Library  Promoters*  Oommittee,  and  has  adyocated 
tbe  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  with  the  Tiew  of  promoting 
technical  education.  Hands  in  papers  on  the  subject,  6404-10.  Suggestions 
of  Committee  as  to  establishment  of  library,  museum,  and  art  gallery, 
6410a. 

KENTON,  Mr.  John.    Pages  209  to  210. 

Has  much  experience  in  printing  and  djreing  linen,  6411.  Managers, 
foremen,  and  workmen  have  only  practical  knowledge.  The  linen 
printing  trade  is  not  extensive,  6412-3.  To  enable  Ireland  to  conipete  with 
France  and  G-ermany  technical  schools  should  be  established.  Sufficient 
chemical  knowledge  can  be  got  from  books,  Ac,  6414.  Is  not  aware 
that  yams  have  been  sent  abroad  for  dyeing  because  the  required  tints 
could  not  be  obtained  in  Belfast.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in 
Belfast  dyeing,  6415^7.  Much  information  can  be  got  from  books  on 
chemistry  and  dyeing.  Does  not  think  laboratory  instruction  necessaiy, 
6418-22.  Belfast  linen  printers  get  their  instruction  from  England 
and  Scotland,  New  colours  come  out  chiefly  in  Germany,  are  next 
adopted  in  England,  then  in  Ireland,  6423.  Some  designs  are  got  from 
Pans,  but  many  are  locally  produced,  6424-7.  Schools  are  required  for 
designing ;  it  cannot  be  learnt  from  books,  642B-9.  There  is  no  school 
in  Belfast  where  art  adapted  to  linen  printing  is  taught,  6430-2. 

PBESTON,  Str  John.    Pages  210  to  216. 

Oontinental  countries  can  compete  successfully  with  Belfast  in  linen 
yams  mainly  because  they  can  buy  the  same  machinery  at  the  same  price, 
and  at  about  the  same  cost  for  packing  and  transit,  ^t  the  best  of  the 
Irish  foremen,  Ac,  and  work  72  hours  as  against  56  m  Ireland,  6433-7. 
Belgian  and  IVench  yams  compete  successfully  with  Irish  in  the  Belfast 
mancet.  Imported  over  53,000L  worth  of  yarns  in  3^  or  4  months,  prin- 
cipally from  Belgium,  6438-42.  Belgian  spinners  can  beat  Irish  in  ooarse 
numl>ers  by  10  per  cent,  in  many  cases,  Austrians,  though  not  by  so  much, 
in  numbers  up  to  50  or  60,  6443.  Continental  spinners  compete  in  Irish, 
English,  Scotch,  Spanish,  and  Italian  markets  m  some  numbers,  but  not 
in  the  finer  (100  to  200),  to  which  their  hands  are  not  yet  educated,  6444-7. 
They  have  no  knowledge  beyond  that  possessed  by  Irish  spinners.  Con* 
tinental  flax  is  much  better  prepared  than  Irish,  6448-^50.  Oontinental 
superiority  is  mainly  due  to  the  longer  hours  worked.  Cannot  compare 
wages,  6451-2.  Shorter  hours  have  not  improved  the  social  or  material 
condition  of  workpeople ;  few  employ  their  leisure  profitably.  Does  not 
wish  them  to  work  so  long  as  continental  workers,  but  thinks  60  hours 
a  week  would  be  better  for  them,  and  would  put  employers  in  a  better 
position  to  com]iete.  Has  heard  the  same  view  expressed  by  others, 
o453-6.  Education,  whether  of  masters,  managers,  or  workpeople,  can  do 
nothing  more  for  the  trade ;  everything  conceivable  has  been  tried.  Does 
not  beUeve  continental  workers  to  be  superior  in  education  or  natural 
aptitude,  but  they  do  not  strike,  6457-60.  The  trade  has  suffered  from 
the  substitution  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  for  linen,  6461.  Can  suggest 
no  remedv  but  an  increase  of  working  hours  to  60.  The  falling  off  is  due 
to  short  hours  and  larse  imports  of  forei^  yam.  Never  heard  of  any 
corresponding  falling  off  before  the  Act  limiting  the  number  of  hours  was 
passea,  6462-4.  The  continental  export  of  yam  is  a  regular  trade  for 
profit,  not  a  forced  one,  6465-6.  Gives  exports  and  imports  for  1869-80. 
The  rate  of  decrease  of  exports  for  six  years  before  and  for  six  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts  was  very  similar.  The  former  was  due  to 
stocks  left  over  from  inflation  caused  by  the  American  war,  6467-73.  In 
ordinary  times  compulsory  militarv  service  does  not  seriously  interfere 
with  continental  manufactures.  iCands  are  abundant  there.  In  Ireland 
they  are  scarce,  and  machinery  is  standing  for  want  of  them»  6474-^. 
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la  a  mannfaotarer  in  the  imporfcanfc  handkerchief  trade.  Technical  and 
art  knowledge  are  more  important  in  this  than  in  the  plain  goods  trade, 
6476-8.  Better  knowledge  of  design  and  improved  printing  and  dyeing 
are  required.  We  cannot  compete  with  the  French  in  some  ooloars,  6479. 
Yonng  men  in  the  trade  do  not  attend  the  Art  School,  the  instmction 
given  not  being  practically  applicable,  64S0-3.  The  technical  school 
wonld  be  of  great  service  in  improviiig  designs.  Qets  some  designs  from 
Paris,  others  are  prodaced  locally.  The  local  designers  have  much  im- 
proved lately ;  does  not  attribute  this  largely  to  the  Art  School.  Some 
nave  been  trained  in  print  works,  6484^9.  The  yonng  men  wonld  willingly 
attend  the  technical  school,  especially  in  the  evening.  Wonld  give  them 
facilities,  6490-1.  There  is  little  teaching  in  the  Art  School  of  design 
applicable  to  the  trade,  6492.  The  French  are  superior  in  design  and 
dyeing.  Gives  an  instance,  649S-5.  Bnvers  have  to  go  to  the  continent 
for  certain  goods  (not  handkerchiefs)  unobtainable  in  Ireland,  6496.  More 
technical  education  is  needed  in  weaving,  designing,  and  colouring,  6497-8. 
Trade  museums  would  be  valuable.  There  are  none.  Manufacturers 
might  be  induced  to  establish  collections  of  specimens,  6499-503.  The 
establishment  of  a  technical  school  is  important  for  the  trade,  6504.  The 
embroidery  is  done  at  home  by  eirls.  It  requires  no  special  training. 
One  girl  teaches  another.  It  would  not  be  suitable  for  teaching  in  schools. 
The  supplv  of  labour  is  sufficient.  Sewed  muslin  work  was  formerly  done 
in  Ireland,  but  is  now  done  by  machinery  in  Switzerland,  and  sold  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere.  Attempts  were  made  to  transplant  the  industry, 
but  &iled,  6505-13.  The  colours  of  certain  goods,  principally  Austrian 
(produeecl),  cannot  be  so  well  produced  in  Ireland.  Such  goods  ^ould  be 
exhibited  that  mannfiEbcturers  might  be  led  to  make  themi  6514-6. 

BYLETT,  Bbv.  Harold.    Pages  219  to  227. 

Is  a  national  school  manager,  6517.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  science 
teaching  in  national  schools.  The  science  taught  is  very  poor  and  on- 
satisfaotory.  Does  not  know  of  any  indisposition  on  the  po^  of  the  Board 
to  teach  it,  6518-24.  Names  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  Some  extra 
sabjeots  should  be  introduced.  Does  not  think  the  teaching  of  experi* 
mental  science  need  be  limited  to  those  who  have  passed  fifm  standaurd. 
Agricultural  teaching  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  but  the  book  used  is 
defective  and  unsuitable.  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  select  their 
own  books.  They  are  practically  confined  to  tnose  selected  b^  certain 
professors  in  Dublin,  6525-35.  Becommends  free  trade  in  books,  mduding 
those  on  history,  notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion  in  the  country. 
The  Board  should  have  power  of  veto,  but  should  be  reformed  first,  6536-43. 
The  books  have  been  in  use  as  long  as  people  can  remember,  6644-6. 
(Mr.  Barhlie.)  Teachers  are  prohibited  from  using  other  than  the  prescribed 
books.  The  text* book  on  natural  philoso^y  was  published  in  1841  or 
1842,  and  has  not  since  been  revised.  {Mr.MyleU,)  Tne  books  are  defective 
in  science;  no  history  or  biography  is  taught,  and  no  drawing,  except  as 
a  special  subject ;  hence  the  children  have  no  disposition  afterwards  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Art  School,  6547.  Blementary  science  should  be  com- 
menced in  the  fourth  or  fifth  class,  drawing  made  an  ordinary  subject, 
and  farming  better  taught.  Prof.  Baldwin's  book  is  too  technical,  and  the 
Board  will  sanction  no  other ;  it  should  be  simplified.  Bad  attendance  is 
a  great  defect.  Wonld  Uke  to  see  compulsory  attendance,  but  children 
now  necessarily  commence  farm  work  at  an  early  age.  They  oonseouently 
have  no  desire  for  technical  or  scientific  education  afterwards.  Kecom- 
mende  general  lectures  to  spread  that  desire.  Advocates  compulsion 
carefully  applied.  In  some  districts  opinion  is  ripe  for  it,  6548-54. 
Calls  attention  to  the  irregular  attendance  at  national  scnools,  Becom- 
mends compulsion,  a  minimum  attendance  of  55  days  in  the  summer  half- 
year,  and  70  in  the  winter  half-year  being  insisted  upon.  Free  trade  in 
supply  of  school  books  should  be  established,  history  added  to  the  cur- 
riculnm,  the  agricultural  instruction  improved,  and  elementary  '^ 
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and  Boience  taught.  In  country  Bchools  increased  teacliing  staff  is 
required ;  that  allowed  by  the  Board's  rules  is  insufficient.  The  regulations 
as  to  extra  subjects  taught  out  of  school  hours  require  alteration  (^ves 
examples),  ana  the  regulations  are  too  numerous.  Trayelling  science 
lecturers  should  be  proyided  by  Gk)yemment,  6554a. 

COMMITTEE  of  Belfast  School  of  Abt.    Pages  228  to  231. 

(Mr.  WUliam  Ora/y,  M.BJJL.)  Beoommends  more  frequent  inspection 
of  the  Art  School.  liocal  manufacturers  do  not  sufficiently  sympathise 
with  its  work.  They  employ  foreign  rather  than  natiye  artists,  6555. 
(Mr.  Hugh  Edbinean.)  The  school  tcKaches  general  principles  of  design, 
not  their  applications.  G-iye  instances  of  past  pupils  obtaining  employ- 
ment as  designers,  Ac,  6556.  {Mr.  Oray^  The  feea  are  yery  low,  and 
each  subscriber  of  5Z.  may  nominate  to  a  fi*ee  studentship.  Au  do  not  do 
BO.  {Mr.  John  Brown.)  The  designs  are  all  in  the  conyentional  style.  Yariety 
shoxdd  be  encouraged,  6557-8.  {Mr.  F.  B.  Wa/rd,  J.P.)  Has  found  the 
instruction  giyen  to  Marcus  Ward  &  Go.'s  employes  yaluable.  The  school 
miffht  work  yery  adyantageously  with  the  technical  School  which  he  hopes 
win  be  established,  in  which  no  art  instruction  will  be  giyen.  Weaying, 
Ac.  of  liuen  will  be  taught.  Would  like  to  see  other  manufactures,  e.g., 
woollen,  silk,  Ac,  introduced.  {Br.  Jamei  Moore^  Hon.  B.H.A.)  There  is 
plenty  of  bloom,  but  it  wants  to  be  fructified,  6559-60.  (Mr.  Grav.)  From 
lack  of  suitable  premises,  Belfast  cannot  ayail  itself  so  largely  as  is 
desirable  of  the  South  Kensington  loan  system.     A  museum  and  art 

fallery  is  needed,  but  is  not  included  in  the  proposals  for  applying  the 
^ee  Libraries  Act,  6561 .  The  penny  rate  will  yield  2,2001.  The  building, 
to  cost  16,0O0Z.,  will  consist  of  a  library  and  two  picture  galleries  only. 
Suggests  that  the  Commission  recommend  a  technical  museum.  (Br, 
Moore.)  Beoommends  a  circulating  museum  from  South  Kensington. 
(Mr.  John  Jaffe,)  Art  iuBttuction  will  not  be  giyen  in  the  technical  school, 
as  it  is  hoped  tibe  Art  School  will  supply  it.  (Prof.  Letts.)  The  technical 
school  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  near  the  Art  School,  (Mr.  Ward.)  and  the 
working  men's  classes  be  brought  into  connection  with  it  (Mr.  Gray.)  So 
far  the  technical  education  movement  is  entirely  independent  of  the  Art 
School  and  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  6562-^.  (Mr.  Ward.)  The  Town 
Council  proposed  a  free  library  only,  but  believes  a  picture  gallery,  and 
probably  a  museum,  will  be  included.  WiU  be  glad  of  Government  aid* 
6566.  [The  Chairman.)  Good  pictures  are  expensive,  and  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  their  selection  is  not  always  obtainable,  while  a  good  and 
useful  industrial  museum  can  always  be  had.  (Mr.  John  Brown.)  Suggests 
obtaining  ffood  pictures  on  loan.  (Mr.  Gray.)  A  sucoesefnl  museum  could 
be  established.  (Mr.  Trowbridge,  Head  Master  of  Art  School.)  Encourages 
studepts  to  continue  the  study  of  designing.  They  have  a  great  tendency 
to  give  up  designing  and  become  painters.  Art  school  instruction  might 
be  extenaed  in  a  technical  direction.  Most  of  the  leading  designers  in 
Belfast  are  natiyes,  many  from  the  Art  School.  Although  foreigners  sell 
their  designs  for  less  than  natives  there  is  no  danger  of  the  latter  being 
supplanted.  (Mr.  Jaffe.)  The  Art  School  instruction  has  done  much  good. 
(Mr.  Gra/y.)  All  classes  of  design  are  encouraged,  and  manufacturers  are 
induced  to  give  special  prizes,  6566a. 


Evidence  taken  at  Cork. 


SULLIVAN,  Db.  Wm.  K.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.    Pages  232  to  254. 

Mentions  yarious  professorships,  A^c.  which  he  has  held.  Has  paid 
great  attention  to  technical  education,  6567-74.  P^miuzns  were  giyen 
by  the  Linen  Board  and  the  Dublin  Society,  with  great  success,  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  but,  as  no  Boman  Catholic  could  be  a 
tradesman  in  the  towns,  the  trades  so  established  were  artificial,  and 
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ultimately  fiuled.    Oertain  other  trades  were  carried  on  outside  the  towns, 
0575-81.    Suggests  enconragement  of  manufactures  by  a  system,  similar 
to  that  adopted  in  Flanders  when  machinery  was  introduced  for  linen 
manufactures,  which  would  die  out  when  it  had  served  its  purpose.    All 
such  efforts  should  be  locally  established  and  managed,  with  State  assist- 
ance in  money  and  inspection,  as  at  Cork  Dairy  School,  6582-9.     Work- 
shops established  upon  this  system  would  compete  with  private  indiistries, 
which  is  objectionable,  but   the  exceptioniu   circumstances  of  Ireland 
render  exceptional  measures  necessary,  6590-1.    It  might  be  enough  if, 
when  domestic  industries  were  established  by  voluntary  effort,  especially 
in  remote  poor  districts.  Government  aid  were  given  upon  proof  that 
serious  and  successful  work  had  been  done.    The  system  of  payment  by 
results  in  Ireluid  is  a  curse,  as  under  it  examination  has  been  substituted 
for  education,  6592-600.    In  Ireland  more  attention  should  be  given  to 
elementary  technical  than  to  higher  technical  education,  but  the  system 
adopted  snould  be  such  as  would  gradually  develope,  6601-3.      The 
foundation  of  higher  technical  instruction  has  been  laid,  but  there  is  no 
intermediate  step  between  the  lower  and  the  higher.    The  Science  and 
Art  Department  system  does  not  provide  one,  being  mere  examination. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  provide  Cork,  bv  the  Id.  rate  and  subscriptions, 
with  a  good  school  of  art  and  science  whicn  will  supply  this  want,  o604-7. 
The  Id,  rate  produces  5001.  to  6002.    The  Libraries  Act  was  applied  in 
Cork  in  1855,  in  Belfast  this  year,  and  in  no  other  .Irish  city,  6608-10. 
There  are  both  science  and  art  classes.    There  are  other  science  (Masses  in 
the  town.    The  papers  set  at  8.  Kensington  examinations  are  unsuited 
to  the  locality.    Mathematics  and  meclumics  are  needed,  but  pupils  will 
not  attend  to  them,  more  money  being  obtainable  for  other  subjects. 
BcAides  results  fees,  teachers  should  receive   salaries  from   local  sub- 
scriptions or  rates.    Becommends  increased  rate  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
agricultural  and  veterinuy  schools,  6611-5.     Good  science   knowledge 
lies  at  the  root  of  technical  education.    The  CiW  Guilds  Institute  exa- 
mination papers  are  not  sufficiently  practical  for  Ireland.     A  useful 
examination  could  be  devised.     Previous  science  instruction  should  be 
required,  and  to  guard  aeainst  cram  the  examination  should  be  practical 
in  all  possible  subjects,  6ol6-21.    The  examinations  could  be  hela  locally, 
the  body  providing  the  money  being  represented.    The  Science  and  Art 
D^nrtment  is  userally  represented  b^  engineer  officers  at  its  examinations, 
60^^-6.     Will  supply  Mr.  Magnus  with  his  views  on  adaptation  of  Guilds 
Institute  examinations   to  Ireland,  Q|S27-8.     Legislation  for  Ireland  is 
not  sufficiently  adapted  to  its  pecuUar  conditions,  but  is  improving.    The 
ffentry  most  not  be  taken  as  guides,  6629-31.    In  educational  matters 
koal  management  is  the  best  guide,  Government  aid  being  given  to  any 
proved  good  work,  6692.    Government  should  not  originate  everything, 
out  they  should  persevere  in  any  good  work  undertaken.     The  model 
form  schools  were  not  a  great  success,  but  owing  to  changed  conditions 
were  becoming  useful  when  they  were  abolished.    Centralised  government 
mined  them.    They  were  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  particular 
district,  but  were  becoming  so.    The  whole  subject  should  now  be  re- 
considered, keeping  that  point  in  view,  6633-9.     Use  of  tools,  ftc.  should 
be  taught  in  primary  schools,  the  State  paying  part  of  the  cost.    The 
superior  advantages  given  to  children  in  reformatories,  &c.  encourage 
drunkenness  and  improvidence,  and  are  resented  by  the  honest  poor. 
Ordinary  children  are  not  received  as  day  scholars  at  industrial  schools, 
6640-6.     GKrls  in  primary  schools  should  be  taught  domestic  economy. 
The  sewing  tauffht  in  national  schools  is  too  ornamental.    The  Commis- 
sioners try  to  foster  plain  work,  but,  firom   lack  of  local  supervision, 
without  much  effect.    Visiting  committees  might  be  appointed,  6647-52. 
The  children  prefer  crochet,  £c.,  as  they  can  earn  money  by  it,  which  is 
de^rable,  but  witness  would  prefer  to  confine  them  to  plain  work,  6653-7. 
More  industrial  training  might  be  given  in  workhouse  schools.    Farms 
were  at  one  time  attached  to  certain  workhouses  with  good  results,  but 
were  generally  given  up.    A  few  workhouses  still  have  farms  attached. 
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The  important  qneBtion  of  indnstrial  training  of  workhonse  children  is  in 
abeyance,  6658-o2.    A  complete  system  of  technical  education  for  Lreland 
should  include  something  corresponding  to  German  Polytechnic  schools. 
The  Eoyal  College  of  Science  does  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  should  be 
modified  to  do  more.    The  attendance  is  small,  and  many  of  the  students 
English,   6663-5       The  instruction   there  is    more   distinctly  practical 
than  that  at  Tnnity  College.    The  latter  has  a  matriculation  examination, 
involying  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  not  required  for  technical 
purposes.    The  College  of  Science  has  had  great  influence  in  improvine 
the  teaching  in  and  around  Dublin.    It  is  not  sufficiently  known  ana 
appreciated,  6666-9.     Students  admitted  to  Trinity  College  laboratory 
without  examination  are  chiefly  medical  students ;  those  at  the  College  of 
Science  essentially  technological.    The  College  of  Science  was  a  museum, 
first  of  economic  geology,   then    of   Irish  industry.     A  technological 
museum  was    commencea,  but  is  disappearing.     This    illustrates    the 
dangerous  tendency  in  Ireland  to  transform  existing  institutions  without 
giving  them  time  to  develope,  6670-1.    Day  and  evening  teaching  can  be 
carried  on  together  at  the  College.    Instituted  the  evening  teaching  there, 
which  was  attended  with  good  results,  but  politics  distracted  people's 
attention,  and  the  institution  was  modified,  hence  that  teaching  has  not 
been  developed.    The  professors  still  give  evening  lectures  voluntarily. 
Becommends  that  they  be  remunerated,  6672-5.    Practical  instruction 
was,  but  is  not  now,  given,  6676-7.     The  collections,  Ic^oratories,  Ac, 
might,  with  little  difficulty  and  without  disturbing  the  day  instruction, 
be  utilized  for  the  teaching  of  artizans,  6678-9.    The  evening  instruction 
should  be  higher  than  that  in  science  classes,  6680-2.    The  technological 
courses  at  IVinity  College  are  important,  6683.    The  engineering  faculty 
at  Queen's  College,  Cork,  has  done  much  good.    A  little  more  develop- 
ment would  make  it  a  high  technological  school.    This  applies  to  othei* 
Queen*B  Colleges.    The  commencement  of  a  technological  museum  is 
proposed,  6684-^.    The  laboratory  is  open  to  students,  bat,  like  every 
other  part  of  the  College,  is  too  small.    There  is  no  special  technological 
course.    There  was  a  chair  of  agriculture,  now  abolished.    The  professors 
are  ill  paid.    Complains  of  Government  action  in  the  matter,  6686-7. 
Technology  could  be  advantageously  taught  with  regard  to    chemical 
manufactures.    It  is  being  given  up  on  the  continent,  having  answered 
its  purpose  there.    Technological  teaching  is  only  needed  in  a  transition 
stage.    Agriculture  is  an  exception,  since  it  depends  upon  several  sciences, 
the  fact^  of  which  can  advantageously  be  brought  together  by  one  man. 
Model  farms  are  least  required  where    agricidture  is  most  advanced. 
Government  have  been  unsuccessfully  memorialised  to  re-establish  the  chair 
of  agriculture,  of  which  fanmers  now  begin  to  see  the  utility,  6688-95. 
Ireland  is  fairly  provided  with  means  of  higher  technical  instruction, 
6696.    There  should  be  schools  corresponding  to  the  German  Real  Schule 
and  Gewerbe  Schale.     The  Real  Schulen  are  schools  for  children  who 
remain  to  the  age  of  15  and  upwards,  in  which  the  elements  of  science  are 
taught.    Irish  Tower  middle-class  children  remain  at  school  till  16  or  17. 
The  intermediate  schools  do  not  supply  the  want.    They  would  if  science 
were  well  taught  in  them,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  that.    In  the  south  of 
Ireland  they  have  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  schools  of  Religious 
Orders  and  secular  clergy.    There  are  few  Protestant  intermediate  schools. 
For   high-class   intermediate    education  children    are    sent    to   private 
boarding  schools  in  England  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  6697-709. 
Boarding    schools  ore   too   expensive,   and   day  schools,   which  would 
help  in  technical  education,  are  wanting,  6710-2.     Elementary  science 
is  taught  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  school  at  Cork,  6713.     Schools  of 
Religious  Orders  compote  successfully  in  the  intermediate  examinations 
and  many  have  classes  connected  with   S.   Kensington,   6714-5.      The 
Intermediate  Board  encourage  science  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  is  mere 
cram.  6716.    The  system  has  led  to  improvement  in  books,  apparatus,  &o. 
*«d  attention  to  subjects  previously  neglected.     There  is  no 
'   school  with  a  good  chemical  laboratory,  nor  will  there 
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be  uoleBS  practical  examination  la  introduod.  Has  tried  to  introdntfS' 
it  in  the  Bojal  Uniyersity,  bat  bo  far,  except  in  honours  B.  A.  examiaa* 
tion,  nnsaccessfdlly,  6717-21.  As  facilities  increase,  and  practical 
examination  is  introduced  at  the  Boyal  University,  intermediate  schools 
will  be  obliged,  to  enable  their  students  to  compete  for  university 
honours,  to  provide  laboratories,  Ac.  for  practical  teaching,  6722-9. 
In  the  Oork  Christian  Brothers'  school  much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  technical  instruction.  The  apparatus  there  is  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  would  be  generally  needed.  In  remote  districts 
too  much  should  not  be  attempted,  6724-6.  Plots  of  ground  should 
be  attached  to  all  rural  primary  schools.     Few  now  have  them.     The 

gecuniary  responsibility  should  remain  with  managers  and  teachers, 
ut  greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  who  manage  Uiem 
properly,  6727-9.  Local  committees  should  be  appointed  to  assist  the 
Boflkrd's  inspectors,  who  are  not  generally  competent  to  inspect  these  small 
model  farms.  Glasnevin  should  be  converted  into  a  central  normal  school 
for  teaching  agriculture  to  inspectors  and  teachers,  6731-3.  Teachers  in 
training  at  Marlborough  Street  attend  for  two  hours  weekly  at  Glasnevin. 
A  six  weeks'  course  there  would  be  better,  6734-5.  A  s'lort  course  of 
instruction  would  enable  primary  school  inspectors  to  inspect  much  of  the 
agricultural  work.  Their  qualification  should  be  tested  before  appoint- 
ment. A  few  specialists  would  still  be  required,  6736-7.  Becommends 
apprenticeship  schools,  founded  by  voluntary  effort.  State  aid  being  given 
on  proof  of  good  work  done,  6738-40.  Techuological  instruction,  though 
only  needed  temporarily  in  higher  schools,  should  be  permanently  given 
in  primary  schools.  Its  need  was  felt  as  early  as  1837,  and  m  1847 
experiments  were  extensively  made,  the  National  Board  encouraging  them 
by  increased  grants,  6741-6.  The  instruction  for  boys  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  agricultural  schools.  The  piscatory  school  at  Galway  was  rather 
successful,  but  decayed  during  the  troubles  of  1847-53.  There  were  also 
some  navigation  schools,  not  always  well  placed.  Q-ivcs  aa  instaooa, 
6747-9.  Much  good  was  done  by  the  experiments  in  the  training  of  girls. 
The  Irish  lace  industry  is  a  survival  from  tlie  teaching  of  that  time. 
Instances  Kinsale  convent  school,  where  lace-making,  household  industry, 
and  cooking  were  well  taught.  Plain  needlework  was  regarded  there  and 
at  other  schools  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  lace-making.  Mentions 
other  trades  taught  with  advantage  at  Kinsale  school.  The  school  exists 
BtiU,  6750-63.  (Sir  Q.  GoUhurH,)  At  Cork  Exhibition  there  will  be  a 
large  exhibit  of  work  done  bv  girls  in  primary  industrial  schools  where 
indnatrial  instruction  has  K>r  some  time  been  carried  on,  6764-^. 
(Dr.  Sullivan.)  Kinsale  is  a  typical  convent  school,  under  the  National 
Board,  receiving  grants,  6766-8.  Cannot  name  a  national  school  with  an 
induBtiial  department.  Sewing  and  other  industries  are  taught  in  m'imary 
schools,  but  such  teaching  is  not  sufficiently  encouraged,  6769-72. 
Drawing  is  taught,  but  not  sufficiently.  It  should  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  system  of  teaching  as  writing,  6773.  With  certain  exceptions  (named) 
little  is  done  in  the  way  of  night  schools.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged 
to  undertake  the  work,  6774M3.  Is  in  favour  of  compulsonr  attendance. 
Parents  should  have  liberty  to  select  an^  efficient  school,  efiSciency  being 
tested  by  inspection.  To  this  the  Religious  Orders  would  submit,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  have  an  average  of 
25,000  children  on  their  rolls.  Almost  all  Irish  schools  might  be  brought 
under  inspection,  6777-84.  Compulsory  attendance  is  necessary  to  ensure 
general  instruction,  and  the  towns  are  ripe  for  it.  Allowances  must  be 
made  for  remote  places,  &c.,  6785-7.  The  bog-oak  ornaments  and  arbutus 
cabinet  trades  suffer  from  defective  design.  General  art  instruction, 
which  should  be  given  in  every  primary  school,  would  develope  them,  and 
BO  provide  employment.  The  bog-oak  industry  has  not  been  pursued  in 
many  parte  of  Ireland,  6788-96.  The  Oork  cabinet  trade  has  been 
injured  by  want  of  design  and  objection  to  piece-work,  6797.  The  marble 
trade  has  suffered  from  defective  design,  but  is  now  reviving,  as  the  effect 
of  the  schools  of  design  begins  to  tell,  6798-9.  Irish  mines  are  small  and 
poor,  and  therefore  have  been  beaten  in  competition,  6800. 
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Is  maniiiiBotarer  of  eider  down  qfiiltfl»  fto.,  and  member  of  Town 
Counoil,  &o.,  6801-2.  Trade  in  Cork  aaffers  from  lack  of  skilled  labour, 
genenJ  ignorance  of  chemistrj,  objection  to  piecework,  and  limitation  of 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  6803.  Manufactures  goods  in  Cork, 
raw  material  and  cheap  labour  being  readily  obtainable  there,  and  exports 
them  to  Engliuid,  Australia,  Ao.  Employs  much  unskilled  labour,  which 
is  abundant,  but  cannot  be  fully  utilised  because  of  the  opposition  of 
skilled  workmen,  6804-6.  Becommends  teaching  of  trades  (e.^.,  sewing- 
machine  work)  in  day  technical  schools,  and  lectures  to  show  ftitility  of 
opposition  to  machinery,  ^.,  6807-11.  Manufacturers  might  combine  for 
tnis  purpose  if  there  were  sufficient  of  one  trade.  They  now  import 
skilled  workers,  who  can  dictate  their  own  terms,  6812.  Use  of  tools 
should  be  taught  in  primary  schools  and  school  workshops  established. 
Weavinff  or  any  trade  adapted  to  district  industries  should  be  taught  in 
techniciS  schools,  661&-^.  Woollen  manufacturers  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  found  a  weaying  school,  which  would  be  useful.  Instruction 
in  mechanical  engineering  would  develope  manufactures,  6816-7.  The 
Cork  Steamship  Co.  now  do  little  shipbuilding,  Ac. — ships  can  be  built 
cheaper  elsewhere, — ^they  do  less  repairs  in  Cork  than  formerly,  and  do 
not  miUce  their  own  boilers.  Irish  labourers  are  as  able,  intelligent,  and 
persevering  as  English  or  Scotch,  but  their  frequent  strikes  are  a  great 
drawback  to  trade.    (Hves  instances,  6818-21. 

JACK,  Fbofbssob  Alexander,  M.  A.,  Q.U.    Pages  256  to  260. 

Has  been  for  28  years  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  (Queen's  College, 
Cork,  6822.  Aims  at  g|[^ng  scientific  training  as  preparation  for  pnpil^ 
in  engineers'  offices,  ^3.  Subsequent  occupations  of  his  pupils.  Few 
have  been  employed  in  Ireland,  6824-6.  Tliey  hare  generally  passed 
through  a  pupilage  with  civil  or  mechanical  engineers,  principally  in 
Eufi^land,  alter  leaving  him.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  6827-9.  At  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  no  instruction  is  given  to  artisans,  nor  are  evening 
classes  held.  It  was  considered  to  be  too  far  f^m  the  town.  A  shorter 
route  being  now  available,  the  matter  mi^ht  be  reconsidered,  68dO-& 
Workmen  snould  be  taught  the  elementary  pnnciples  of  science,  with  spectsl 
reference  to  their  trades,  and  trained  to  make  deductions  from  them.  The 
present  tendencnr  of  teachers  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  to 
abandon  deductive  teaching,  and  hasten  on  to  the  teaoiunff  of  results.  The 
sciences  most  required  are  mechanics  and  phvsics.  Mathematics  (ele* 
mentary  trigonometry  and  simple  equations)  should  be  more  generally 
taught  as  a  basis  for  these.  Such  mathematical  instruction  is  now  given 
in  good  national  schools.  A  man  having  that  knowledge  would  be  a 
better  and  more  intelligent  workman,  andwonld  teke  more  intereat  in 
his  work,  6834-44.  It  is  useless  to  teach  results  until  a  knowledge  of 
their  scientific  basis  has  been  acquired,  6845.  Teaching  of,  or  examina* 
lion  in,  applications  of  a  science  should  be  preceded  by  examination  in  its 
principles,  6846-9. 

LANB«  Msu  DBNirr,  M.A.    Pages  260  to  267. 

Is  seoretaxT  of  Cork  Gas  Consumers  Company,  and  a  starch  mana* 
facturer,  and  is  practically  acquainted  with  many  bruiohes  of  trade, 
6850-2.  Technical  teaching  is  needed.  Opposition  to  use  of  madiinery, 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  a  day's  work,  objection  to  piecework,  Ae., 
arising  firom  ionorance  of  the  simple  principles  of  political  economy 
relatinff  to  trade,  have  greatly  injured  the  manufactures  of  Cork.  Buoh 
principles  should  form  part  of  the  technical  education  of  workmen. 
Ignorance  of  them  is  not  confined  to  workmen,  6853-6.  Technical  eda* 
cation  proper  should  be  commenced  on  a  low  grade,  and  should  include 
training  of  the  hand  and  q^e,  afterwards  the  principles  ffoveming  the 
work  should  be  explained.  Gives  instances  of  ignorance  of  workmen  in 
matters  relating  io  their  trade.  They  should  be  taught  the  need  of 
accuracy  in  measurement,  Ao.    Cork  engineers  and  iron  moulders  are 
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inferior  to  English  or  Sooich  in  mechanical  manipnlationa,  6857-40. 
Technical  instruction  would  not  supersede  workshop  training,  but  would 
enable  apprentices  and  others  to  work  more  efficiently  and  economicallj. 
Knowleage  of  the  principles  underlying  their  work  would  cause  workmen 
to  take  more  interest  in  it,  6861-2.  A  system  of  yery  practical  technical 
education  would  do  immense  service  to  the  men  of  Oork.  Thejr  are  Quick 
at  learning,  but  lack  perseverance  and  ambition,  and,  unless  immeoiate 

Eocnniary  results  can  be  obtained,  have  no  desire  for  improyement: 
ence  mechanics'  institutes  >and  science  schools  haye  practicallT  failea 
there,  6863.  If  technical  classes  were  established  there  might  oe  diffi* 
culty  at  first  as  to  attendance,  but,  given  good  teachers,  some  would 
attend  and  others  would  follow  their  example.  Employers  might  advan* 
tageously  give  slightly  increased  wages  to  successful  students.  Until 
recently  most  spuworks  managjers  were  Scotchmen,  now  many  are  Irish- 
men, 6d64-6.  Describes  quantity  and  disposal  of  certain  residual  and  bye 
products  at  Cork  gasworks,  6866-70.  Gas  engineering  has  recently  made 
great  progress.  The  men  connected  with  it  are  better  educated  and  pay 
more  attention  to  its  scientific  aspects.  Many  new  and  improved  processes 
have  been  introduced,  higher  purification  and  more  subtle  testing  are 
required,  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  laws  of  heat,  Ac,  Hence 
there  is  a  necessity,  not  felt  before,  for  technical  teaching  for  all  classes 
of  persons  employed  in  the  business,  6871-7.  Little  progress  has  been 
mivie  in  brewing  and  distilling.  Knowledge  of  chemistry  might  lead 
to  improvements  and  would  prevent  fatal  errors  and  the  adoption  of  new 
and^  dangerous  systems.  Employed  successiyely  two  boys  from  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  to  assist  in  ammonia  testings,  Ac,  who,  owing 
to  the  technical  education  they  had  received  there  (chemistry,  manipu- 
lation, &o.),  were  able  in  a  few  days  to  perform  the  work  required. 
Knowledge  of  tools,  even«  though  only  of  their  names,  is  valuable.  The 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  are  excellent  technical  schools  as  far  as  they 
ffo.  The  boys  perform  experiments,  and  so  acquire  handiness  and  intel- 
ligence. The  Brothers  are  now  establishing  a  school  of  a  more  technical 
coaraoter,  in  which  boys  may  see  the  practical  application  of  the  physical 
science  they  have  learned  at  the  now  existing  schools.  Dynamo-electric 
machinery,  a  lathe,  models  of  engines,  Ac.  are  being  provided;  6878-> 
83.  The  mstmction  has  hitherto  been  given  entirely  by  the  Brothers,  but 
a  practical  workman  is  engaged  to  give  lessons  in  turning,  Ac.  at  the  new 
school,  6883a. 
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Was  a  student  at  G-lasgow  Technical  School.  Weaving,  designing,  and 
dyeing  are  taught  there.  Theoretical  education  in  designing  and  weaving 
can  be  better  got  in  a  college  than  in  a  mill.  Such  instruction  is  useful 
to  overlookers  and  foremen  as  well  as  to  owners  and  managers,  and  par* 
ticolarly  so  in  new  districts,  6864-7.  Had  a  course  of  instruction  in 
dyeing  at  the  Young  laboratory,  having  previously  ^one  through  a  course 
of  theoretical  chemistry  at  Cork.  Wiwout  the  previous  chemical  instmo- 
tion,  oould  have  understood  the  practical,  not  the  theoreticsd,  part  of 
the  dyeinff  course.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Cork  couid  not 
understana  the  theoretical  part  of  such  a  course  if  established,  but  the 
pactioal  part  would  be  very  useful,  6888-91.  The  latter  could  be  as  well 
learnt  in  the  dyehonse,  except  that  difficulties  which  would  cause  trouble 
there  could  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  school.  Thus,  the 
practical  teaching  of  dyeing  in  schools,  even  without  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, is  useful  to  workmen  and  foremen.  Dyers  try  to  keep  their  receipts 
secret.  Henoe  attendance  at  a  dyeing  school  would  be  advantageous  to 
apprentices,  6892-4.  Practical  men  have  always  been  obtainable  as 
teachers.  Chemists  now  communicate  information  freely  to  each  other 
(gives  an  instance),  and  the  teachers  would  themselves  experiment,  so 
that  the  teaching  would    not  become    antiquated,  6895-8.     Technical 
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Bchools  in  Ireland  sbonld  commence  by  training  eye  and  hand,  no  books, 
lecture  notes,  &c.  being  used,  6899-900.  The  textile  trades  wonld  be  most 
benefited  by  a  school  which  shonld  render  unnecessary  the  training  of 
hands  in  the  works.  The  woollen  manufacturers  are  scattered  but  might 
combine  to  establish  a  central  school,  and  would  subscribe  to  it.  Goyem- 
ment  assistance  would  be  adyantageous.  Government  could  not  be 
expected  to  start  it,  but  might  assist  by  a  building  grant.  The  regulations 
as  to  management,  &c.  of  science  and  art  schools  should  be  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  a  technical  school  in  Cork.  The  City  Guilds  might  also  contribute, 
6901-18. 

POLLOCK,  Mb.  J.  W.    Pages  270  to  272. 

Agrees  with  his  son's  evidence.  Is  an  extensive  manufacturer  in  flax 
and  wool,  and  employs  between  500  and  600  hands,  6914-20.  From  5 
to  7  per  cent,  of  tnese  would  avail  themselves  of  technical  instruction. 
The  trouble  and  expense  of  teaching  bands  obstructs  the  extension  of 
manufactures.  Recommends  technical  schools  in  populous  places  where 
trades  should  be  taught,  6921-3.  Hopes  for  G<)vemment  assistance. 
Manufacturers  would  largely  support  such  schools  if  they  were  managed 
by  proper  local  committees.  6924-^.  Technical  schools  should  be  founded, 
open  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  where  the  elements  of  trades,  e.o.,  weaving, 
snould  be  taught.  Childb-en  of  11  or  12  could  attend  them  while  receiving 
literary  instruction  at  other  schools.  Power  looms  could  be  used  for 
teaching,  6926-31.  A  higher  technical  school  should  also  be  established, 
giving  a  regular  scientific  technical  training.  The  great  need,  however, 
is  to  train  Vie  people  to  industrious  habits,  6932-6.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture in  Cork  is  similar  to  that  at  Gtilashiels  and  Chipping  Norton. 
Waees  are  about  the  same,  but  managers,  Ao.  are  paid  more  in  Cork, 
6937-9.  Cork  manufacturers  use  wool  grown  in  the  district  (principally 
long  wool)  and  also  wool  bought  elsewhere.  They  do  not  use  Belffiaa 
yams.  An  industrial  museum  and  collection  of  textiles  similar  to  those 
existing  at  continental  textile  centres  would  be  of  service  to  the  trade« 
6940»-6. 

MAHONY,  Mk.  TncoiHT.    Pages  272  to  275. 

Is  a  woollen  manufacturer  and  vice-president  of  Cork  Exhibition,  6947. 
Technical  instruction  for  dyers  is  much  needed.  Chemical  knowledge  is 
of  less  value  to  managers  than  acquaintance  with  the  qualities,  Ac.  of  wool. 
If  the  chemistry  of  dyeing  were  taught  at  Queen's  College  it  would  pay  to 
send  one  of  his  staft'  to  learn  it.  Has  about  25  men  ignorant  of  the 
subject  working  under  one  dyer  who  is  responsible  for  the  results.  If 
there  were  a  dyeing  school  which  these  men  could  attend  they  would  work 
with  more  interest,  be  more  accurate  and  useful,  and  woula  earn  higher 
wages.  The  men  would  attend  such  a  school  and  the  masters  would  assist 
them  to  do  so,  6948-57.  A  central  school  should  be  established,  and  a 
time  set  apart  at  which  the  men  from  all  the  factories  should  be  allowed 
to  attend.  The  manufacturers  would  give  up  the  men's  time  and  add 
something  to  their  pay,  but  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  such 
a  school  without  help  from  Government  or  elsewhere,  6958-64.  Aid  to 
theoretical  chemical  teaching  could  be  obtained  by  establishing  a  science 
school  in  connection  with  S.  Kensington,  and  witness  has  heard  that  the 
City  Guilds  aid  instruction  in  its  application.  The  manufactarexs,  how* 
ever,  are  too  few  (four  or  five)  to  initiate  a  scheme,  but  would  assist  it  if  it 
came  from  outside.  The  school  should  be  in  Cork,  6965-74.  There  is 
difficulty  in  training  workpeople,  and  many  when  trained  go  to  America. 
Managers,  &c.  come  from  Scotland.  Agrees  with  Mr.  Pollock  as  to 
additional  training  which  children  should  leceive  in  primary  schools,  and 
with  Mr.  Lane  as  to  the  teohnioal  instruction  of  boys  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  6975-6. 
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MULLINS,  Mb.  Thoxab,  and  MULLINS,  Mb.  Mashbw;       Psges  275 
to  277. 

Are  exteiiBive  ooaoh-bailden,  and  one  bM  taken  important  awards  for 
teohnologj,  6d77-8.  Erenine  Bcieoce  olaaaes  are  needed.  An  evening 
chemistry  olass  at  Queen's  CoUege,  if  started,  would  not  be  attended  by 
workmen.  Sohooli  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  English  mechanics'  institutes 
would  alone  succeed.  Know  of  no  chemistry  class  in  Cork.  {Dr.  SMivan.) 
There  is  one  this  Session,  6979-84.  {Me$$r$,  MtdUm.)  The  existence  of 
Buch  classes  should  be  made  known  to  workmen.  They  would  be  able  to 
understand   the  instruction,  6985-7.    Know  of  no     evening    class   in 

Eaotioal  mechanics.  {Dr.  SuUivain.)  There  is  none  this  year.  Attempts 
»ve  been  made  to  hold  such  a  class  but  workmen  will  not  attend.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition  to  consider 
the  whole  matter,  69oo.  (Me§$r$,  MiMms,)  The  Exhibition  ought  to  direct 
workmen's  attention  to  technical  instruction.  Oan  saggest  no  further  means 
of  interestinff  them  in  it.  There  is  no  question  of  its  value,  6989-91. 
Know  what  nas  been  done  bv  Mr.  Hooper  and  others  in  London.  Cork 
is  too  small  for  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  done  there,  6992-5.  Drawing 
would  be  necessary.  It  would  be  well  to  teach  drawing  with  instruments, 
Ac.  in  elementary  schools,  but  lads  from  15  to  20  could  be  better  taught, 
6d96-9.  There  is  a  fairly  good  drawing  school  in  Cork,  which  they  have 
Inrought  under  the  notice  of  boys  employed  by  them.  The  amount  of 
instruction  there  should  be  extended,  and  mechanics  and  elementary 
chemistry  taught.  Workmen  would  not  attend  classes  in  these  subjects  at 
Queen's  OoUege.    Plain  popular  schools  would  be  better,  7000-2. 

BAGOT,  Bxv.  Oakov.    Pages  277  to  283. 

Desires  to  supplement  the  information  he  gave  to  Mr.  ^Jenkins  by 
evidence  on  the  promotion  of  dairy  education,  7003-5.  Munster  Dairy 
School,  though  of  great  value,  does  not  go  far  enoueh.  A  higher  college 
is  needed  to  train  teachers.**  In  Sweden,  dairymaids  who  have  speut  6 
months  at  such  a  college,  and  passed  an  examination,  are  granted  diplomas 
as  teachers.  Thej  are  eagerlv  sought  for,  as,  receiving  fees  from  their 
pupils,  they  require  only  small  pay,  and  their  pupils  do  most  of  the  work 
of  the  dairjr.  After  spending  a  certain  time  at  the  dairy  the  pupils 
receive  certi6cates,  and  may  then,  if  they  so  wish,  go  to  college  to  complete 
their  education  and  obtain  diplomas  as  teachers.  Under  this  svstem  each 
farm  becomes  a  dairy  school.  Suggests  the  establishment  of  a  similar 
system  in  Ireland.  There  misht  be  some  difficultv,  as  the  farms  there 
are  snuJler.  Most  Munster  askirieB  employ  6  or  7  hands,  7006-9.  There 
is  no  such  college  in  Ireland,  7010-1.  In  the  suggested  college  the 
scientific  part  of  dairying  should  be  taught  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
believes  is  the  case  at  Cork.  One  dairy  school  for  all  Ireland  is  insufficient, 
7012-3.  The  situation  of  the  schools  would  determine  itself.  Large 
darrymen  would  be  glad  to  get  di])lomaed  dairymaids,  who  would  be 

SnaJified  to  teach.  A  number  of  dairymaids  are  now  boarded  at  most 
lanster  dairies.  The  apprentices  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  receive  very 
small  wages.  Believes  that  dairy  assistants  in  Ireland  would,  in  con- 
sideration of  instruction  by  the  diplomaed  dairvmaid,  serve  for  small 
wages.  Mentions  the  case  of  two  young  ladies,  about  to  emigrate,  who 
are  receiving  instruction  on  a  dairy  farm  near  Hamburg,  7014-8. 
{Bir  O.  OoUhwrsL)  Cork  school  would  have  taken  them.  {Canon  BcigoL) 
They  wanted  to  learn  the  ice  system,  which  can  only  be  learnt  abroad. 
In  several  parts  of  the  Continent  ice  costs  nothing,  or  the  system  would 
not  pay,  7019-21.  In  addition  to  the  system  of  teaching  by  diplomaed 
dairymaids  recommends  that  Cork  school  be  developed  into  a  dairy 
college  giving  higher  scientific  dairy  instruction,  and  that  numerous  dairy 
schools  be  established  teaching  dairy  manipulation,  &o.,  7022-5.  In  certain 
foreign  colleges  the  teachers  are  men,  7026.  Hopes  many  farmers  in 
Hunster  and  Leinster  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  instruction  of  their 
daughters  at  dairy  schools,  7027-8.    G-lasnevin  would  be  the  best  centre 
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In  Leiiiflter  for  a  daiir  school,  702d-30.  {Mr.  T.  CarrotL)  Hm  been  asked 
lo  report  on  the  establishment  of  sunh  a  school  there  and  is  disposed  to 
recommend  it.  (Oanon  Bagct)  SomesU  payment  of  resalts  fees  for 
dairying  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sdneation.  A  school  for  dairying,  Ac. 
has  been  established  atNaran,  not  a  dairy  ooontry,  7081^2.  Omafldi 
woold  be  a  good  centre  for  a  dairy  school  for  the  North  of  ireland.  In 
Btrabane  market  foond  the  same  price  paid  for  bad  butter  as  for  good. 
There  is  little  really  good  hotter  tnere,  7033-^  Does  not  knoir  of  anr 
good  centre  in  Connanght,  7035-6.  Does  not  beliere  oheese^making  wiU 
ever  pay  in  Ireland,  since  the  whole  worid  can  compete  with  her,  9^037-8. 
The  introduction  of  Laval's  separator,  which  there  is  no  diffionltyin  nsing, 
appears  likely  to  open  np  a  gineat  future  for  Irish  dairy  business,  7089-41. 
Mcommends  that  girls  in  National  Schools  be  given  instruction  in  poultij 
management  and  Me-keeping.  They  would  receiTe  it  with  avidil^,  and  it 
could  be  given  without  detriment  to  literary  instruction.  Much  of  the 
instruction  g^ven  to  girls  is  misdirected.  Gives  an  instance.  Would  like 
to  see  their  education  more  directed  to  their  practical  work,  espedaUjr  in 
convent  schools,  7048-9.  Lftundry  work,  cooking,  and  eroeoially  dairjring 
should  be  included  in  the  scheme  of  the  National  fioard.  Convent 
schools  having  interns  could  teach  these  subjects  more  efficiently  than 
ordinary  schools.  Except  fcM*  the  comparative  neglect  of  such  subjects 
the  education  in  conyent  schools  is  good.  Is  glad  to  see  Catholic  children 
attend  them,  7050-3. 

CAHILL,  Mb.  Pathick.    Pages  283  to  285, 

Is  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of,  and  practical  worker  in,  metal  plate  and 
sine  ware,  7054-5.  The  use  of  machinery,  by  enabling  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  foreigners,  would  increase  ^e  amount  of  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  employed.  Technical  instruction  would  cause  workmen 
to  see  this,  7056-61.  Kecommends  instruction  in  machineiy  and  the  use 
of  models,  and  the  establishment  of  traTelline  scholarships  as  prises. 
The  Corporation  of  Cork  could  not  found  sucn  scholarships,  the  rates 
there  bemg  already  very  high,  7062-7.  A  school  should  be  established 
by  Grovemmont  grant ;  the  local  gentry  and  the  corporation  might  then 
assist.  A  thorough  English  education  should  be  given,  including 
elementary  mathematics,  and  models  and  mechanical  appliances  should 
be  provided  for  educating  youths  (especially  apprentices)  in  the  principles 
of  tneir  businesses.  The  mstruction  should  benven  in  the  evening  ana  on 
Sunday.  There  is  no  feeling  in  Cork  amiiist  Sunday  instruction,  7068-78. 
Suggests  as  an  industry  that  might  be  developed  the  preservation  of  fish 
in  hermetically  sealed  tins.  About  2,0001.  for  pluit,  Ac,  plus  working 
expenses,  would  be  sufficient.  Sprats  are  plentiful  at  Youghal,  but  no 
one  would  take  an  order  (to  be  repeated  at  mquent  intervals)  for  100,000 
tins  of  them  preserved  as  sardines.  One  man  there  canies  on  this 
business  successfully  upon  a  small  scale,  7074-80.  Fears  working  lads 
will  be  abashed  at  going  to  the  proposed  museum  attached  to  tiie  new 
Art  SchooL  If  it  contains  a  good  collection  of  models  and  machines  it  will 
be  yery  useftil  in  educating  youth,  7081-4. 

DO&AK,  Ifo.  Cbaslis  G.    Pages  286  to  289. 

Technical  appreciation  rather  than  technical  education  is  needed  in 
Ireland.  The  classes  holding  patronage  should  be  thoroughly  educated 
at  their  own  schools.  People  know  the  true  artists  but  will  not  pay  them. 
Thus  70  per  cent,  of  the  engineers  on  Irish  ndlwavs  have  risen  from 
firconen,  while  in  England  ana  Scotland  70  per  cent,  haye  been  properly 
trained  as  engineers.  In  the  building  trades  Irish  workmen  are  as  weu 
educated  as  those  of  other  countries.  Engineers,  &c.  would  alone  be 
benefited  by  technical  instruction.  Students  in  technical  schools  should 
receive  a  common  training  up  to  a  certain  stage,  then  instruction  relating  ^ 
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to  their  partioQlar  trades.  Qiven  instMioea.  Warkmen  shotdd  be  trained 
to  think  abont  their  work.  At  present  they  are  mere  mechanical 
appliances  for  carrying  oat  the  thoughts  of  those  abore  them.  At  Qaeens« 
town  Cathedral  erery  iignre  was  worked  from  the  roash  block  1^  men 
edacated  there  at  the  works.  The  stone  for  the  scmptores  in  a  large 
bnilding  in  Cork  was  excavated  in  Ireland,  and  for  no  reason  whaterer  sent 
to  London  to  be  carved.  Called  attention  to  the  ixnnry  that  was  beinff 
done  to  Irish  workmen  and  oflTered  to  have  the  work  done,  taking  aU 
risks,  7085-92.  At  Qneenstown  Cathedral  trained  his  workmen  np  from 
the  figures  to  the  sculptures.  Taught  them  only  detailed  drawing  and 
the  setting  out  of  curves,  not  modelling.  Ghkve  them  full-sized  drawings  for 
all  work.  This  is  the  only  building  in  Ireland  wholly  executed  on  the 
ground.  Includes  the  human  figures,  some  of  them  colossal.  Bound 
Bfe-sised  figures  were  executed,  by  men  trained  entirely  durinff  the 

St)gres8  of  the  work  at  the  Cathedral,  merely  with  the  aid  of  the  flat 
agram.  Mr.  O'Beill^,  who  was  employed  there  finishing  the  fiffures, 
always  worked  from  witness's  diagrams.  Other  workmen  could  do  the 
same.  The  citisens  of  Cork  lesve  Mr.  0*Beilly  unemployed  and  send  to 
London  for  figures  inferior  to  what  he  could  execute.  This  shows  the 
necessity^  for  technical  appreciation.  There  is  want  of  knowledge  in  the 
class  which  should  patronise  art.    Gives  instances,  709S-107. 

O'LEAEY,  Mb.  Michau.  A.    Pages  289  to  290. 

Is  a  cork  manufacturer,  7108.  Art  workmen  in  Cork  are  very  back- 
ward in  art  education.  The  old  cast  gallery  was  free  and  open  at  all 
times  to  all,  but  since  it  has  been  brought  under  the  Art  Department  the 
school  has  been  open  for  part  of  3  days  per  week  only,  fees  higher  than 
laboorers  could  pay  have  been  charged,  and  incompetent  masters 
appointed.  It  should  be  always  open  free  to  all,  and  rooms  should  be 
added  for  technical  education,  d^c.  Desires  no  Government  grant,  since 
injurions  restrictions.  Ac,  accompany  it.  There  is  no  life  school  in  Cork* 
7109-16. 

COI/THUEST,    Sn    Gsoroi    St.    Johv.  Basx.,  D.L.«   and  BABBTj 
Mm.  W.  Ha.  J.  P.    Pages  291  to  80S. 

{Sir  O.  OMi/wni-)  Munster  Dsirr  School  is  held  in  buildings  formerly 
tiart  of  Munster  Model  Farm,  and  afterwards  used  as  lodgings  for  the 


the  products  of  countries  where  attention  was  paid  to  technical  education. 
Dairy  instruction  fbr  girls  was  at  once  introduced  and  the  school  placed 
under  the  virtual  (not  entire)  management  of  a  local  committee,  7117-41fi. 
The  school  is  supported  by  Government  grant,  about  5001.  a  year  being 
locally  subscribea  for  prizes,  sunplementing  superintendent's  salary,  Aa 
{KatndM  m  tUOemmi  of  aeeownit),  7128-8.  For  year  1882-d  the  Government 
expenditure  was  4091. 17«.  lOd.  for  maintenance  of  students,  salaries,  Ac, 
and  2421.  Hi.  lOd.  loss  on  working  expenses ;  the  fees  amounted  to  about 
2501.,  7129-80.  The  subscriptions  have  fallen  off,  but  if  an  appeal  were 
made  could  be  brought  up  again.  The  Cork  butter  merchants,  though  at 
one  time  more  or  less  ncstile,  now  support  and  assist  the  institution. 
Gk>Temment  should  help  only  those  who  help  themselves.  The  scdiod 
should  be  partly  supported  and  mainly  managed  locally,  under  GkyvemmenI 
supervision.  Illustrates  the  need  for  local  management.  Hopes  to  see  similar 
Bcnools  in  every  Lrish  dairy  district,  7181-2.  Would  give  no  assistance 
in  any  case,  either  from  Gknremment  or  by  subscription,  to  localities  which 
did  not  themselves  contribute,  or  the  gratuitous  instruction  will  merely 
tend  to  demoralisation.  Irishmen  as  a  rule  do  not  care  for  what  is  given 
them.    Suggests  that  travelling  instructors  not  paid  by  Gh>vemment  be 
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sent  to  dietressed  districts,  7133*7.  The  teaching  in  agrionltoral  schools 
should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated, 
7138.  184  girls  have  passed  through  the  school  since  1880.  It  is  proposed 
to  devote  6  months  of  each  year  in  3  terms  to  dairy  instruction ;  23  or  24 

Sirls  could  be  taken  at  a  time.  It  is  now  the  agricultural  students'  time, 
nly  36  of  tiiese  have  passed,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
and  want  of  appreciation  of  the  instruction  given.  The  number  of 
agricultural  students  remains  nearly  stationary  ^now  5).  (Mr.  Barry.)  The 
small  number  is  partly  owin^  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Hopes 
the  attendance  will  now  improve,  7189-42.  (Sir  0.  CoUhurst,)  It  is 
intended  to  divide  the  year  into  2  terms  of  6  months,  one  for  boys,  the 
other  for  girls.  Boys  are  more  likely  to  attend  in  the  autumn  than  in  the 
sammer,  7143-4.  The  fees  are  7L  10*.  for  4  months  for  boys,  8  guineas 
for  6  weeks  for  girls.  The  latter  fee  will  be  reduced  to  2  guineas.  Had 
the  Government  been  satisfied  at  the  start  that  the  dairy  instruction 
would  succeed,  they  would  perhaps  ]  have  supplemented  the  boys'  fees. 
The  dairy  instruction  was  an  experiment  made  by  the  committee  at  their 
own  risk,  (government  would  as  willingly  encourage  the  teaching  of  girla 
as  that  of  boys,  7145-7.  It  is  more  important  in  a  dairy  country  uiat  girls 
should  be  tauj^ht  than  boj^s.  Their  labour  is  probably  more  valuable,  but 
their  instruction  shows  immediate  results,  while  that  of  boys  does  not. 
The  new  arrangements  are  for  the  papils'  convenience.  The  number  of 
students  is  increasing,  and  the  fees  are  now  nearly  all  paid  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  instead  of,  as  formerlv,  by  landlords  and  others,  7148-51. 
Barsaries  for  children  from  national  schools  would  be  very  advantageous. 
Gives  instances  of  the  appreciation  by,  and  value  to,  students  and  farmers 
of  the  instruction  given,  7152-4.  It  is  more  important  to  train  girls  for 
employment  on  small  than  on  large  farms,  but  the  training  which  fits  them 
for  tiie  latter  also  fits  them  for  farmers'  wives.  (Ifr.  Barry)  Had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  farmers  to  send  their  daughters,  but  ezplainea  that 
the  object  was  to  train  them  to  be  valuable  in  their  own  families.  Gives 
an  instance  of  the  success  of  the  school  in  this.  {Sir  O,  CoUhwrti.)  Calls 
attention  to  the  cookery  and  needlework  classes.  (Ifr.  Barry,)  They  were 
established  and  are  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  people,  7155-7.  (Sir  O.  CoUhwret,)  The 
Sistruction  is  given  by  the  matron  of  the  institution  at  the  expense  of  the 
association  of  ladies,  the  institution  giving  use  of  kitchen.  (Sir  G.  ColthurH 
amd  Mr,  Barry,)  Describe  system  of  examination.  Bill  of  fare  with  prices 
handed  in,  7158-60.  {Sir  O.  CoUhnrst,)  Mentions  prizes  for  dairy  work 
won  by  the  school.  Gives  an  instance  of  the  practical  value  of  the  instruc- 
tion  given,  7161-2.  Sketches  the  course  of  instruction  for  girls,  7163,  and 
for  farm  students.  Suggests  a  technical  school  for  the  woollen  trade, 
founded  and  supported  by  Government  grant,  in  aid  of  local  effort,  under 
local  management  with  Government  supervision,  7164-5.  Needlework 
is  neglected  in  national  schools  for  girls.  Theoreticid  instruction  in 
agriculture,  which  they  could  apply  at  home,  might  advantageously  be 

?;iven  to  the  girls,  although  practical  work  in  schools  is  better.  {Mr,  Barry, ) 
t  is  most  desirable  to  introduce  works  on  agriculture  into  sirls'  schools, 
but  theortical  instruction  would  be  of  little  use  unless  assisted  by  practical 
work;  the  schools  should  therefore  have  ground  attached  to  tnem.  It 
would  be  practicable  even  in  remote  plac-es  to  have  farms  where  dairy 
work  could  be  taught,  7166-75.  (Sir  O.  CoUhmat,)  In  establishing 
technical  schools  it  would  be  most  important  to  obtain  and  advertise  the 
approval  of  the  clersy  of  all  denominations.  The  success  of  the  movement 
can  only  be  obtained  by  co-operation  of  the  priesthood,  and  by  keeping  it 
quite  clear  of  politics.  An  anxious  desire  has  sprung  up  to  develope  the 
resources  of  the  countrv,  but  a  school  taken  up  by  any  one  party  y^u\  fail, 
7176-^0.  tinder  the  Tramways  Act  the  Treasury  will  bear  half  the  cost 
of  any  practicable  scheme  (leaving  the  initiative  and  management  to  the 
locality),  if  the  other  half  is  locally  provided;  expresses  a  hope  that 
similar  provisions  may  be  made  as  to  tecnnical  education,  710Sa. 
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BABBY,  Mb.  W.  H.    Pages  303  to  306. 

Farmers,  &c.  are  unable  flrom  want  of  ajpricaltaral  knowledge  to  indge 
the  Yalne  of  land.  Thia  leads  to  competition  and  orerbidding  for  farms , 
and  has  so  contributed  to  the  recent  national  sniferinff.  Lads  in  'agri* 
cnltnral  schools  should  learn  the  construction  of  ag^cnltnral  machinery, 
which  from  the  increasing  scarcity  of  labour  is  becoming  more  necessary, 
but  cannot  be  profitably  used  l^  unskilled  hands*  The  general  laying  out 
of  a  farm,  growth  of  cereals  ac,  and  keeping  of  accounts  should  also  be 
taught.  'Su>unger  sons  of  landlords  should  learn  the  nature  of  their 
fathers'  properties  that  they  may  act  as  agents.  Agricultural  schools  should 
be  supported  by  localities  with  (Government  aid.  There  is  much  prejudice 
wainst  them,  to  overcome  which,  local  management  is  necessary  under 
^vemment  supervision,  7181^.  From  the  more  backward  state  of 
agriculture  there,  agricultural  schools  are  more  required  in  Ireland  than  in 
ffiigland.  It  is  necessary  to  show  Irish  farmers  what  can  be  done  by 
improved  cultivation,  s.^.,  utilising  headlands,  Ac.  Gives  instances,  7185-7. 
The  schools  should  be  supported  by  local  subscription,  supplemented  as 
required  bv  Government,  7188-91.  Agricultural  education  is  so  necessary 
that  the  rands  must  be  got.  The  value  of  the  schools  gives  them  an 
eqnitable  claim  upon  local  rates,  but  doubts  if  the  guardians  would  vote  ^e 
necessary  money.  Quotes  the  failure  of  boards  of  guardians  to  contribute 
to  results  fees  for  elementary  teachers,  7192-7. 

BYBNE,  Ms.  Jaxss.    Pages  306  to  309. 

Was  educated  at  Glasne  vin.  Advocates  ex  tension  of  technical  aericul  tural 
education,  for  which  the  present  is  a  favourable  time,  7198-202.  To 
increase  the  attendance  of  farmers'  sons  at  Munster  school,  copies  of  its 
syllabus  should  be  distributed  and  exhibitions  at  Glasnevin  established 
for  the  best  scholars.  Many  men  from  Glasnevin  are  now  engaged  as 
stewards,  in  place  of  the  English  and  Scotch  stewards  formerly  employed, 
7203-6.  Although  sufficient  veterinary  science  is  taught  at  Munster 
school  and  Glasnevin  for  the  ordinary  farmer,  there  is  no  veterinary  school 
in  Ireland,  and  Cork  is  very  favourably  circumstanced  for  the  establishment 
of  one.  Voterinsry  science  and  forestry  should  be  taught  at  Munster 
school,  7207-11.  The  instruction  in  acriculture  given  to  boys  at  national 
schools  is  valuable  even  though  only  theoretical,  7212-6.  Similar  instruc- 
tion might  usefnlly  be  ffiven  to  girls.  Thev  are  now  more  employed  at 
house  than  field  work,  y217-9.  Land  could  be  readilv  obtained  by  the 
primary  school  managers  for  practical  instruction  of  children.  The  school- 
masters should  be  trained  to  agriculture,  but  should  not  hold  the  school 
farms,  7220-4.  Cookery,  needlework,  &c,  (in  his  district  principally  plain 
work)  are  taught  to  g^rls  in  national  schools  with  advantage,  7225-30. 
Industrial  occupations  are  not,  but  might  advantageously  l^  taught  to 
boys  in  those  schools.  Many  workhouees  have  farms  attached,  7231-3. 
In  remote  parts  where  unreclaimed  land  can  be  readily  obtained  its 
reclamation  might  profitably  be  taught  in  national  schools.  (Jfn  W.  S, 
Bofrry,)  In  bis  part  of  the  country  farmers  prefer  to  hire  labourers  with 
many  girls,  because  the  girls  are  so  useful  on  the  farms.  (Mr,  Bym$,) 
That  is  contrary  to  his  experience,  7234-6. 

DUNNE,  Mb.  P.  F.    Pages  309  to  313. 

Has  had  17  years  experience  as  a  tanner.  Now  tans  only  sole  leather. 
Tanning  has  not  been  prosperous,  owing  to  the  iznportation  of  American 
leather,  which  is  tanned  more  cheaply  than  English,  the  American 
tanneries  being  established  in  hemlock  forests.  Uses  valonia,  which  is 
cheaper  here  than  in  America.  English  tanners  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
7237-40,  Uses  machinery  where  possible,  which  is  not  opposed  by  the 
workmen.  They  are  all  labourers.  Fleshing,  which  is  done  bv  hand, 
requires  some  training  and  care,  but  is  not  a  trade,  7241-5.  Has  heard  of 
opposition  to  machinery  in  building  trades,  but  not  in  his  own,  probably 
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beoauBe  the  men  are  not  orgaiiuied«  7846-7.  Had  difficnltv  in  introdooinfl^ 
piece-work,  but  it  ia  now  popular  with  the  men,  who  do  doable  the  work 
and  earn  more  wages,  while  the  work  is  cheaper,  724S-50.  Vast  nombera 
of  machine-made  boots  are  imported  from  England  with  diaaatrona  effeot 
on  the  local  trade.  The  indaatry  could  be  well  developed  in  Ireland,  bafe 
the  people  would  have  to  be  educated  from  the  beginning.  A  factory  haa 
been  started  at  Waterford,  which  appears  succeiasful,  7251-4.  A  boot 
factox7  has  been  established  in  Cork  by  gentlemen  unacouainted  with  the 
leather  trade.  Doubts  its  success,  7255-7.  Science  can  do  little  for  joung 
tanners,  but  a  technical  school  for  currying  and  boot  and  shoe  making  (a 
large  industry)  might  be  established.  Such  a  school  in  Cork  must  begin 
at  the  beginning.  There  is  only  a  tcit  small  factory  in  existence,  7258-61. 
The  waste  products  firom  tanning  are  (1)  roundings,  used  for  sizing  papoar, 
and  (2)  fleshings,  used  for  glue  making.  There  were  2  or  3  glue  makers  in 
Cork,  but,  probably  through  their  ignorance  (instance  given),  the  business 
has  died  out,  7262^  OhenuctU  knowledge  would  be  very  useful  in  glue 
making,  7264.  No  one  is  now  anxious  to  start  a  glue  factory  in  Ck)rk. 
The  material  obtainable  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  employ  10  or  12 
hands.  Mentions  tanneries  from  which  it  might  be  obtained,  7265-7. 
Leeds  is  a  great  centre  of  the  currying  trade.  Chemical  knowledge  would 
be  valuable  in  currying,  7^68-9.  Boarding-out  is  better  than  industrial 
training  of  children  in  workhouses.  Few  learn  anything  there,  7270-1. 
Local  (Government  Board  rules,  which  do  not  allow  money  to  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  paupers,  prevented  a  number  of  females  in  the  workhouse  being 
taug^ht  match-box  making.  There  was  no  objection  to  the  industry  being 
carried  on,  but  the  women  would  not  work  without  some  inducement. 
Thinks  the  rule  prohibiting  payments  might  profitably  have  been  modified 
in  this  case  for  a  short  time.  Guardians  should  have  power  to  teach 
handicrafts  to  the  inmates,  7272-80. 

COLTHIJ&ST,  Ladt  Edfth.    Pages  313  to  314 

As  to  female  work  exhibited  at  Cork  Exhibition  encloses  a  circular  and 
ciU»Iogue,  and  states  that  there  were  over  1,000  articles  of  needlework, 
&o.,  iu  6  classes.  In  (1.)  plain  needlework,  excellent  specimens  were  shovm 
from  national  schools  where  local  assistance  had  been  given  to  the  teachers, 
and  from  industrial  schools.  (2.)  White  embroidery  was  very  good  both  in 
design  and  execution.  The  demand  greatly  exceeded  the  supply.  (3.) 
Lace  was  well  executed  but  failed  in  design.  Efibrts  are  being  znade  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  lace  desigoinff  at  Cork  Art  School.  (4.)  Art 
needlework  showed  (with  exceptions)  tue  same  faulty  designing.  (5.) 
Crochet  was  not  generally  good.  The  decline  of  the  Irish  crocnet  trade  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  use  of  old  and  inartistic  patterns.  (6.)  Knitting 
exhibits  do  not  need  special  notice,  7281-81a. 

DELANY,  CoMMSNDATOKB,  T.C.       Pages  315  to  321. 

Is  a  builder,  7282.  In  no  trade  is  technical  education  so  much  needed 
as  in  building.  Gives  instances.  Becommends  technical  evening  schools, 
supplied  with  the  beat  machineiy  and  models.  The  use  of  labour-saving 
machinery  would  not  reduce  the  demand  for  skilled  labour  in  his  trade, 
7283-8.  There  should  be  one  large  school  for  all  trades  of  which  the 
building  trades  school  would  form  part.  Suggests  retention  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings  for  the  purpose.  Believes  the  taxpayers  of  Cork 
would  agree  to  a  tax  of  Id.  in  the  Jt,,  which  would  enable  tnem  to  bonrow 
21,6002.  from  Government,  lliis  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  school 
and  provide  machinery,  and  Government  might  provide  teachers.  One 
gentleman,  e.^.,  Dr.  Sullivan,  could  teach  all  the  trades  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,  and  tradeemen,  for  a  small  sum,  would  show  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  machines,  7289-97.  Haa  heard  of  the  Central  Institution  of 
the  Guilds  Institute  and  its  probable  cost  for  building,  &c.  Would  begin  in 
a  modest  way  and  afterwards  increase,  7298-9.    If  a  technical  school  were 
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esteblubed  in  Oork,  inatraotion  shoald  be  given  in  the  principles  under- 
lying,  and  maohinerj  osed  in,  the  building  trade,  7300.  Ha9  heard  of  the 
paymente  for  baildiog  inatmction  and  granta  for  apparatus  by  Science  and 
Art  Department,  andhopes  by  their  aid  to  make  the  proposed  school  self- 
sapporting.  The  only  reason  why  classes  are  not  alroady  established 
is  that  he  and  others  were  asleep.  They  are  now  wide  awake.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  desire  among  workmen  for  advancement,  mentions  that  they 
▼olontarily  gave  {Mrmission  to  employers  to  nse  what  machinery  they 
thought  necessary  in  the  erection  of  the  Exhibition  buildings,  7301-O. 
It,  by  technical  education,  the  men  were  shown  the  advantages  of  machinery, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  its  use.  TThere  is  no  free 
library  in  Oork  under  the  Libraries  Act.  One  is  much. needed.  The 
rate  has  been  applied  to  music.  The  School  of  Art  is  not  made  use  of, 
the  building  being  ill-adapted  to  their  purpose.  A  new  school  is  talked 
of.  There  is  no  place  where  young  men  can  eo  to  read  and  study,  7306-11. 
Left  school  at  14.  Boys  desire  to  become  traoesmen,  not,  in  Ireland,  shop- 
men or  clerks.  Went  to  London  and  in  3  weeks  became  foreman  and 
soon  had  charge  of  a  large  business.  Found  men  in  the  building  trades 
there  no  better  educated  technically  and  less  capable  of  doing  good  work 
and  doinff  it  quickly  than  those  in  Ireland,  althouffh  they  had  better  means 
(classes,  &c.)  of  educating  themselves.  With  similar  opportunities,  which 
they  will  now  avail  themselves  of,  Oork  builders  will  go  far  ahead  of  them, 
7312-8.  Attendance,  as  a  boy,  at  a  technical  school  would  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  7319-20.  Had  he  learnt  the  use  of  tools  while 
at  school  it  would  have  enabled  him  to  shorten  his  apprenticeship.  It 
would  be  of  g^reat  advantage  to  teach  this  to  young  boys  in  primary  scnools. 
Would  compel  employers  of  800  hands  to  provide  evening  scnools  for 
thieir  workmen,  failing  better  provision,  and  all  employers  to  send  their 
apprentices  to  technical  schools,  7d21-4i.  There  are  in  Oork  small  classes 
in  machine  drawing  and  building  construction.  The  instruction  given 
is  valuable ;  his  workmen  do  not  understand  working  drawings,  ana  the 
instruction  would  not  enable  them  to  do  so.  Technical  instruction  is 
needed  by  engineers  and  architects.  Employers  should,  and  do,  encoura)(e 
the  classes.  Several  boys  in  his  employ  attend  the  School  of  Art,  bat 
the  building  is  cheerless  and  the  models  insufficient.  Advocates  a  collection 
of  models,  &c.  of  various  manufactures,  7325-36.  Thinks  the  community 
might  and  would  willingly  tax  themselves  Id.  in  the  jC,  and  that  the  whole 
oost  of  maintenance  should  be  borne  by  Government,  7337.  Knows  the 
expenses  of  Munster  Dairy  School  and  that  a  large  sum  is  ammally  raised 
fitr  its  maintenance.  Its  success  is  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  G. 
Golthnrst  and  Dr.  Sullivan,  788&-8a.  Employers  and  the  public  of  Oork 
would  willingly  tax  themselves  for  the  teaching  of  a  great  industry. 
Siforts  of  the  kind  should  be  subsidised  proportionately  to  the  local 
support  obtained.  Is  aware  of  the  Science  ana  Art  Department  system  of 
payments  upon  results  of  teaching.  Given  a  fair  sttot  the  school  he 
proposes  would  soon  become  self-supporting,  7340-^. 

HAYDE,  Bev.  John.    Pages  321  to  326. 

Has  practical  knowledge  of  English  educational  systems,  especially  of 
elementfury  education,  and  has  read  a  good  deal  about  the  Irish  system  of 
primary  instruction,  7347-53.  Primary  education  is  still  very  defective. 
Thinks  compulsory  attendance  should  oe  enforced  in  cities  at  first,  then 
generally,  and  believes  that  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  Oork,  7354-6. 
Technical  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary,  7357.  In  elementary 
8c1m>o1s  a  few  general  principles  of  science  should  be  taught,  with  special 
relation  to  district  indastiies.  The  teachinff  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
»  preparation  for  the  workshop.  Practice  and  theory  should  go  together. 
Boys  at  work  should  attend  evening  technical  schools,  73^-60.  The 
teaching  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  practice,  7361.  Geometrical  and  machine  drawing  are  useful 
but  not  essential  preliminaries.    It  has  long  been  felt  in  Oork,  especially 
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by  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition,  that  technioal   ednoation  was  «^ 
neoessity,  and  that  a  technical  school  shonld  be  established,  where  eaoli 
man  should  be  practically  prepared  for  his  specific  trade.    A  committee 
has  been  formed  to  draw  up  a  scheme,  7362.    It  is  the  general  feelings 
that  the  school  shonld  be  initiated  and  managed  locally,  (^ovemmenc 
aiding  and  supervising.    The  aid  given  need  not  be  permanent,  and  woald 
be  repaid  by  increased  industry  and  loyalty  of  the  people.    G-iveii  instances 
of  the  efiectB  of  technical  education  at  Upton  Beformatory.    Boys  there 
choose  their  own  trades,  after  working  for  some  time  in  the  fields.    Gives 
number  of  boys  taught  certain  tracbs  there.     Has  difficulties  from  (1) 
expense,  (2)  jealousy  of  trades'  unions.    The  boys  are  from  6  to  18  years 
old,  7369^6.    Has  to  carry  on  their  whole  education.     They  are  put  to 
industrial  occupations  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough,  even  at  8  years 
old.    States  time  given  to  school  and  to  work  respectively,  7367-70.    Some 
trades,  e.g.,  cabinet-making,  by  sharpening  the  bojrs'  intelligence  help 
them  in  their  literary  studies  very  considerably,  7371.    Boys  in  elementary 
schools  should  be  induced  to  learn  industries,  and  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  taught  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  underlying  them,  the 
use  of  tools,  and,  where  it  will  be  their  future  ayocation,  agriculture, 
7372-4.     Does  not  wish  to  speak  on  the  proposed  technical  school,  but 
approves  of  the  general  scheme  as  stated  by  Dr.  Sullivan.    There  must 
be  evening  classes  where  boys  should  learn  the  theory  of  the  work  on 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  day.    Proposes  to  introduce  this  system  at 
Upton  Reformatory,  7375-7. 

SULLIVAN,  Db.  W.  K.,  re-examined.    Page  326. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  in  Cork  for  the  establishment,  among 
other  things,  of  a  technical  school,  and  he  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a 
scheme.    Will  send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Oommission,  7^8-83. 

BUBKE,  Bev.  Javss  D.    Pages  327  to  332. 

His  school  is  both  primary  and  intermediate,  as  is  the  case  in  all  houses 
of  the  Christian  Brotners  in  Ireland,  7384.  Subjects  of  instruction.  The 
boys  pass  in  gradation  from  infant  school  to  highest  class,  the  poorer  boys 
leaving  before  reaching  the  higher  classes.  The  Order  passed  last  year 
one-fourth  of  all  the  pupils  passed  in  Ireland  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  7385-8.  Has  also  a  very  successful  drawing  school,  a^^sisted 
by  the  Corporation  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act.  The  greatest  attention 
is  paid  to  freehand  drawing,  but  perspective,  instrument  cbrawing,  and 
geometry  are  also  taught.  The  boys  are  examined  by  the  intermediate 
examiners,  7389-92.  iNumbers  of  establishments  and  pupils^  7393-4.  The 
City  of  Cork  is  fitting  up  a  technical  school.  The  Christian  Brothers  do 
not  at  present  teach  handicrafts.  They  are  forming  a  technical  museum, 
and  getting  instruments  to  explain  the  principles  of  machinery.  They 
teach  chemistry  and  physical  science  in  laboratories,  the  boys  seeing  and 
taking  part  in  the  experiments.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  practical 
instruction ;  want  of  funds  is  the  only  drawback,  7395-400.  Boys  gene- 
rally leave  the  schools  at  16  or  17,  and,  except  the  School  of  Art,  have  no 
glace  where  they  can  carry  on  their  education.  There  is  no  museum.  The 
hristian  Brothers  propose  to  establish  a  private  technioal  school  where 
boys  will  be  taught  science  and  the  principles  and  practical  use  of  machi* 
nery  as  preparation  for  instruction  at  the  city  technical  school.  Some  of 
the  reverend  Brothers  might  qualify  themselves  to  teach  use  of  lathe,  Ao* 
They  already  have  a  large  dynamo  which,  with  certain  other  machines, 
will  be  worked  by  gas  engine ;  other  appliances  will  be  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  7401-12.  The  schools  of  the  Order  in  Ireland  are  not  connected 
with  the  National  Board,  but  their  industrial  schools  are  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  7413.  If  infant  schools  were  widely  established  and 
children  taken  into  them  at  4  or  5  years  of  age  compulsion  woiUd  not 
be  needed.    Parents  generally  desire  their  children  to  be  educated,  except 
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perhaps  among  the  extrendiely  poor,  and  children  of  this  class  might  be  got 
m  by  providing  them  with  suitable  clothing,  free  instmotion,  Ac,  7414-7. 
In  we  schools  of  the  Order  the  education  is  free  ;2d.to6cL  per  week  is 
sometimes  charged  for  repairs,  appliances,  dkc.»  bnt  the  poorer  children  do 
not  pay  this,  741B-9.  The  Order  would  be  willing  to  meet  any  fair 
requirements  of  the  Government  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  its  schools^ 
7420-1.  If  their  schools  were  put  under  the  National  Board,  the  Brothers 
would  have  to  sacriBce  their  own  system  {e,ff.,  tiie  exposure  of  religions 
emblems  at  all  times),  which  they  are  reluctant  to  do.  The  experiment  was 
tried,  but  giyen  up,  7422-5.  The  boys  are  not  presented  for  examination 
in  drawing  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.'  The  Order  would  be  glad 
to  ayail  themselyes  of  any  privileges  giyen  by  the  Department  if  acceptable 
oyertnres  were  made,  obb  heard  that  the  Department  teaching  is  not  of  a 
practical  character,  but  this  does  not  deter  them  from  adopting  its  system, 
nor  does  the  objection  to  connection  with  the  National  Board  apply  to  such 
adoption.  They  are  very  desirous  that  children  uhould  be  taugnt  drawing, 
ana  employ  8.  Kensington  teachers  to  teach  it,  7426-88.  The  interme* 
cUate  Boura  examinations  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Department's.  The 
intermediate  education  s^tem  has  been  yerv  beneficial.  ]U  precludes  cram. 
The  Board  insist  that  science  teaching  shall  be  illustrated  by  experiments, 
and  its  examinations  test  whether  this  has  been  done,  7484-8. 

O'SULLTVAN,  Sot  Daniel  Vihcekt.    Pages  382  to  833. 

Is  a  merchant  and  exporter  of  butter  in  Cork  and  member  of  Dairy 
School  Committee.  7439-41.  The  school  is  calculated  to  do  immense 
good  by  the  knowledge  gained  and  disseminated  by  its  pupils.  Its  effects 
are  already  clearly  traceable.  Will  furnish  opinions  and  cases  in  proof. 
The  export  of  butter  amounts  to  nearly  1,500,0002.  per  annum,  7439-47. 
Is  member  of  the  Committee  of  Merchants.  They  approve  of  the  Dairy 
School,  and  have  subscribed,  but  not  liberally.  They  are  now.  seeing  the 
good  it  has  done,  prepared  to  giye  it  warm  support,  7448-50.  It  and  other 
technical  schools  should  be  supported  by  local  contributions  as  a  condition 
of  Goyemment  aid.  Technical  education  is  much  needed  and  is  interestinfl; 
the  people  yery  much ;  they  are  determined  to  provide  it.  Testifies  to 
the  great  ability  of  the  Christian  Brothers  as  teachers,  7451-4. 

JOHNSON,  Mb.  Fhiup  F.    Pages  834  to  337. 

Is  a  commission  agent  and  hotel  keeper  at  Kanturk.  Has  answered  the 
questions  in  the  Commission's  circular,  7455-6.  Calls  attention  to  the  need 
of  employment  for  the  female  members  of  the  families  of  small  farmers 
and  labourers.  SuRgests  basket-cnaking.  Bough  basket-work  is  done  at 
Kanturk.  ]Wonld  like  to  see  finer  work  done  there.  Instructors  might  bo 
obtained  there  if  the  trade  were  taken  up  in  other  parts,  as  it  mi^ht  easily 
be  at  little  cost,  7457-62.  The  people  haye  plenty  of  public  spirit  but  no 
money.  If  the  landed  proprietors  would  taxe  the  matter  up  it  might  be 
done,  7463-6.  Suggests  that  a  few  girls  be  sent  to  Germany  to  learn 
basket-making,  or  that  a  public  instructor  should  eo  through  the  countiy 
to  teach  it,  7467-^.  The  middle  class  would  contribute  to  the  cost  if  the 
impulse  were  giyen  from  aboye  or  from  Government,  but  will  not  commence 
it,  7469-70.  Suggests  reel-making.  This  requires  little  machinery,  but 
the  working  people  haye  no  money,  and  those  who  have,  lack  public  spirit. 
7471-9.    Suggests  also  the  establishment  of  tweed  and  sawmills.    The 

?rejudice  agamst  machinery  is  less  than  is  supposed  and  is  wearing  out, 
481-2.  Has  not  considered  the  bog-oak  induslsry,  7483.  The  population 
of  Kanturk  is  2,000.  There  is  no  drawing  school  there.  20  years  smce  lace 
collar  and  hur-net  making  and  crochet  work  were  introouced,  but  from 
changes  in  fashions  were  soon  giyen  up.  Lace  collar  making  is  still  carried 
on  in  Ireland  but  not  at  Kanturk.  Specimens  will  be  shown  at  Cork  Exhi- 
bition, 7484-92.  The  people  are  thrifty  and  anxious  for  instruction,  7493^. 
Lectures  on  fanning  would  be  attended  by  the  small  farmers,  who  ate 
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indnstrious,  and  would  lead  to  improved  fanning,  7495-8.  There  is  no 
indnstry  for  the  women.  Children  attend  school  to  12  or  13,  are  idle  till 
16  or  16,  then  go  to  America,  7499-600a.  Govemmeot  mnat  take  the 
initiative  in  technical  instniction,  hut  local  support  and  control  would  he 
necessary  and  forthcoming.  Eecommends  that  puhlic  lecturers,  especially 
on  agriculture,  he  sent  hy  Qovemment,  7501-6. 

PABS:EB,  Mb.  Wx.  D'Esiebbb.    Pages  837  to  344. 

Has  heen  a  poor  law  guardian,  and  takes  great  interest  in  workhouse  and 
other  primary  schools,  7507-9.  Li  workhouse  schools  industrial  educa- 
tion, though  allowed,  is  generallv  neglected,  and  the  workhouse  grounds 
are  sometimes  let  to  tenants.  Thinks  it  the  dutjr  of  Grovemment  to  see 
that  workhouse  children  are  trained  to  hahits  of  indnstry ;  the  neglect  of 
industrial  training  is  a  great  hlot  on  the  system,  7510-2.  The  reason  for  this 
neglect  is  that  the  teachers  receive  result  fees  for  literary  education,  aand 
the  agricultural  inspectors  are  very  few,  7513.  There  isonlv  one  inspector 
of  agriculture  for  all  Ireland.  There  are  7,000  schools  and  only  74  farms 
in  connection  with  die  Board  of  Education,  7514-5.  This  proportion  is 
not  satisfactory.  Would  remedy  it  by  attaching  to  each  national  school 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  which  could  be  got  wiUiout  difficulty.  The  cost 
should  be  home  by  the  eeneral  taxpayer.  Agricultural  education  is  as 
valuable  as,  or  more  so  than,  literary.    There  are  only  20  schools  having 

gardens,  7516-21.  Becommends  that  an  hour  or  two  of  each  school  day 
e  devoted  to  hand  training.  Does  not  approve  of  evening  instruction. 
Manual  occupation,  by  relieving  mental  pressure,  would  enable  boys  to 
learn  more  in  a  given  time,  7522-4.  Use  of  tools  could  be  taught  without 
difficulty,  and  such  instruction  is  necessary.  School  buUdings  could  be 
easily  and  cheaply  adapted  for  it,  7525-7.  For  non- vested  sdiools  some 
indirect  compulsion  or  a  stimulus  wotdd  be  required  to  induce  patrons  to 
incur  the  necessur  expense.  Would  pay  the  teachers  on  examination 
results,  7528-9.    IBasket-making  could  l>e  taught  in  schools;   in  some 

? laces  the  ground  without  prepaaration  is  suitable  for  growing  twigs, 
530-2.    Lace-making  is  an  increasing  industry  in  his  district,    it  gives 
the  girls  and  old  women  constant  occupation  at  crochet  work  ;  they  earn 
S$.  to  6».  a  week.    The  wholesale  houses  furnish  the  designs ;  does  not 
know  where  they  get  them,  7533-7.    Laoe-making  might  be  taught  in 
girls'  schools ;  it  is  now  taught,  most  successfully,  in  convent  spools, 
7538-9.    Sewing,  generally  plain,  is  taught  in  national  schools.    At  one 
school,  members  of  a  ladies*  committee  attend  in  rotation  daily  with  good 
effect,  7540-1.  ^  Advocates  local  inspection  and  \oool  management  of  all 
schools,  as  giving  the  upper  classes  an  interest  in  the  lower.    The  district 
inspector  only  visits  once  or  twice  a  year,  7542-4.    Committees  of  inspec* 
tion  might  be  elected  through  the  National  Board,  not  at  present  by 
po]3ular  election.    Amazing  proffress  has  been  made  with  regard  to  edu« 
cation.    The  humblest  classes  aesiro  it.    Letters,  &c.  from  America  and 
the  Colonies  have  partly  produced  this  result,  7545-7.    The  fees  charged 
in  schools  are  so  hiffh  as  to  lead  to  irregular  and  non-  attendance ;  labourers 
with  ordinary  families  find  it  difficult,  and  those  with  large  families  im* 
possible,  to  pay  them.    Education  should  he  compulsory.    It  should  be 
free  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay ;  it  is  so  under  the  present  rules, 
but  they  are  not  carried  out  by  the  managers,  7548-53.    Q^e  salaries  of 
school  teachers  and  mistresses  are  much  too  low,  7554.    Knows  that 
teachers  now  get  fees  on  results.    Boards  of  guardians  refused  to  con* 
tribute  because  the  tax  is  only  levied  on  land  and  houses,  and  although 
the  eeneral  taxpayer  pays  masters'  salaries  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
result  fees  the  guardians  object  to  paying  2,0002.  or  8,000{.  a  year  beyond 
what  they  already  pay,  7555-60.    If  that  difficulty  were  removed  the 
teachers' positions  would  be  improved,  7561.    The  mfficultj  in  promoting 
industrial  employments  is  due  to  (1.)  land  agents  and  landlords,  who 
take  DO  interest  in  the  matter,  (2.)  drinking  habits,  (3.)  insufficient  house 
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ftCGommodation.  The  remediea  reqnived  are  healthy  homes  and  technical 
edncatioD.  The  Steam  Packet  Oompanj  is  prosperous  owing  to  the  large 
import  of  manafactored  articles,  while  the  people  are  idle,  and  the  export 
of  cattle  reared  on  land  which,  under  tillage,  would  furnish  employment. 
Suggests  the  trainiog  of  hoys  as  seamen  and  of  girls  in  workhouse  and 
national  schools  to  cooking  and  domestic  service ;  and  also  the  delivery  of 
lectures  to  adults  to  teach  them  their  responsibilities  as  to  technical 
education  of  the  young,  7561a. 


F0BBE8T,  Mb.  T.  ArosBW.    Pages  344  to  346. 

Is  »  butter  inspector  of  Cork,  7(62,  The  inspectozs  are  appointed  by 
the  trade.  They  classify  the  butter,  and  would  therefore  Imow  Ot  any 
change  in  its  quality,  7563-5.  It  has  improved  for  15  or  16  years,  prin- 
cipally during  the  last  10,  but  fsnuMV  still  need  instruction,  7566. 
Imnster  Dairy  School  is  calculated  to  benefit  Munster.  Tried  to  induce 
farmers  to  send  their  daughters ;  the  school  and  the  number  of  pupils  has 
since  increased.  After  a  session  there  they  make  much  better  butter, 
7567-8.  The  prices  realized  by  butter  depend  much  on  the  way  it  is 
made.  Techmcal  knowledge  and  skill  may  be  acquired  in  a  school  like 
Munster  Dairy  School;  the  education  there  is  very  practical.  The 
methods  of  butter-making  in  Munster  are  still  verv  imperfect.  The 
brands  are  attached  in  the  market;  gives  instances  ot  girls  who  had  not 
previously  obtained  the  highest,  but  did  so,  greatly  to  their  advantage, 
after  attending  the  school,  7569-76.  One  dairy  school  in  Munster  is  not 
sufficient,  there  should  be  several  in  different  parts,  7577-81.  People 
gain  little  information  from  the  travelling  dairy  sclxool ;  it  is  necessary 
that  girls  should  be  under  instruction  for  several  weeks.  Merchants 
issue  instructions  annually  as  to  improvement  of  butter.  Wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  {handed  in)  m  which  he  drew  attention  to  the 
Dairy  School.  Practical  instruction  is  more  useful  than  any  literature. 
7582-4. 


HSGABT7,  Bev.  Oakon.    Pages  346  to  34d. 

Is  administrator  of  the  parish  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  manager  of 
schools,  connected  with  the  National  Board,  for  700  children.  Has  paid 
ereat  attention  to  schools  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  and  in  America.  In 
Lreland  fees  are  willingly  paid  and  do  not  lead  to  irregular  attendance. 
The  people  desire  techmcal  education.  Opened  last  winter  a  night  school 
for  boys.  States  what  grants  may  be  earned,  &c.,  7585-90.  Teaches  in 
the  night  school  the  3  S'b  principally,  but  people  flock  in  to  witness 
expenmentSy  &a  Has  spent  large  sums  in  schools  and  on  church  furniture 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people.  Imported  a  pulpit,  altar,  &c. 
Could  not  get  them  made  in  Iretana,  although  all  the  materials  exist 
there.  If  the  rising  generation  are  given  a  fair  start,  such  orders  might 
be  kepi  at  home.  Ireland  has  good  materials — ^bog-oak  and  5  or  6 
different  marbles— but  the  people  do  not  know  how  to  use  them,  7591-2. 
There  is  an  art  school  in  Cork,  which  is  beginning  to  be  usefuL  Hopes 
for  better  results  when  the  new  building  is  completed  and  the  number  of 
teadiiers  increased,  7593-4.  Manual  work  should  be  taught  in  primaiy 
schools— girls  sewing,  &o,,  boys  (in  the  evening)  use  of  tools,  7595-7.  If 
such  instruction  were  given  by  elementary  teachers  in  the  evening,  and 
paid  for  on  results,  progress  would  be  made  (gives  an  instance),  otherwise 
they  would  be  reluctant  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course.  Suggests 
erection  of  cooking  stoves  in  schools.  If  Government  would  give  50T.  for 
snch  purposes  7^.  would  be  subscribed.  There  would  not  be  much 
contention  about  technical  education,  7598-602. 
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OABET,  Mb.  BiCHABs.    Pages  349  to  351. 

Jb  director  of  the  Baltimore  Fishery  Oompmy,  It  was  started  to  onre 
pilchards,  bat  now  deals  in  mackerel,  &e.  in  addition.  The  plant  cost 
OTer  2,0002.  The  pilchazd  fishery  lasts  from  Jvlj  to  1st  iNorember. 
Women  and  children  are  employed  in  packing,  Sto.,  and  are  paid  2d,  per 
honr.  The  Baroness  Bnrdett  Oontts  gave  money  to  the  fishermen  of 
Cape  Clear,  fto.  to  bay  boats,  and  his  company  bay  their  fish  (mackerel) 
and  send  it  to  England.  A  Cornish  man  was  employed  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  core  pilchards,  but  they  have  now  become  so  expert  that 
ne  Das  been  dischai^ed.  The  company  snpply  seines  to  the  fishermen, 
receiving  half  the  fish  in  payment,  7603^10.  Wonld  like  to  see  the  trade 
farther  extended.  A  good  caring  cellar,  which  is  necessary  for  caring 
pilchards,  costs  1,500L  A. small  steam  laanch  now  collects  the  pilchards 
caaght.  The  coantry  people  do  not  care  for  pilchards,  and  the  fishermen 
believe  that  the  oil  in  ^e  fish  rots  their  neto.  The  company's  nets  are 
tanned^  7611-2.  Saggests  that  the  people  roand  the  coast  be  tanght  to 
pickle  pilchards,  which  his  company  wonld  then  take  at  remnnerative 
prices.  fIVied  to  teach  them,  bnt  was  too  basy.  Does  not  know  anyone 
else  who  wonld  do  so.  Is  told  that  the  sea  at  Dnngarvan  is  alive 
with  pilchards,  bat  the  fishermen  will  not  catch  them  as  no  one  will 
underteke  to  care  them.  The  oil  and  refase  from  coring  are  very 
valaable.  Hopes  his  statement  will  stimolate  others  to  take  np  the  work, 
7618-21. 

BBENAN,  Mr.  Jambs.    Pages  351  to  354. 

Artizan  evening  classes  in  the  asaal  sabjects  have  been  held  at  Curk 
Art  School  (of  which  witness  is  head  master)  since  its  establishment  in 
1854.  Stadents,  mainly  artisans,  are  prepared  for  Second  Grade  exami- 
nation, 7622-6.  The  Science  and  Art  I)epartment  fives  great  latitude  as 
to  coarse  of  stady.  The  prescribed  coarse  in  bnilding  constrnction  and 
machine  drawing  is  very  rail,  and  the  stadents  appear  satisfied  with  it  and 
are  very  saccessful  in  the  examinations,  7627-8.  Believes  the  classes  to 
be  valnable  to  Cork  bailding  trades'  operatives,  both  as  to  the  time  at 
which  they  are  held,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  conducted.  Gives 
instances.  Will  pat  in  nnmber  of  passes,  Ac.  (9ee  7635a),  76^d-30.  If 
employers  enconraged  their  apmrentices  and  workmen  to  attend  the  Rchool 
mach  good  might  be  done.  There  is  little  demand  for  art  designers  in 
Cork.  Saggests  that  intending  designers  shoald  become  aoqaainted  with 
the  technioae  of  the  trade  to  be  designed  for.  Gives  an  instance  showing 
the  need  of  ihiB,  7631.  Gives  cases  of  saccessfal  desi^ers  trained  at  the 
school,  7632.  Saggests  that  manafactarers  shoald  give  increased  wages 
to  employes  passing  Science  and  Art  examinations,  admit  promising  art 
students  to  their  works  to  studv  techniqae,  and  send  promising  workmen 
to  the  school,  7633-4.  It  is  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  antho^ 
rities  to  the  want  of  an  indastrial  maseam.  A  new  art  school  with 
maseam  attached  is  contemplated,  7635.  Gives  nnmbcrs  of  students  at 
Cork  Art  School  science  classes  who  attended  and  passed  the  examinationa 
from  1875  to  1883. 

SCOTT,  Mr.  Thomas.    Pages  355  to  357. 

Is  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals  and  chemical  manures,  employing  a  fair 
number  of  workmen — skilled  for  management^  but  mainly  labourers.  The 
men  enter  as  labourers;  there  are  no  apprentices.  Their  intelligence  is 
sufficient  for  the  work,  but  from  lack  of  knowledge  they  cannot  deal  with 
difficulties,  7636-40.  Night  classes  woold  benefit  his  workmen,  and 
emoloyers  would  willingly  subscribe  to  them.  The  workmen  would 
probably  attend  tham  if  employers  interested  themselves  in  the  matter, 
not  otherwise,  as  they  would  not  see  the  advantage.  The  boys  are  suffi« 
ciently  educated  to  benefit  by  them,  not  some  of  the  older  men,  7641--4. 
Government  should  take  the  initiative  on  proof  of  a  practical  local  interest 
in  the  matter,  7645.  The  instruction  should  be  practical,  7646.  The 
instruction  in  national  schpols  has  no  special  reference  to  an  indastrial 
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career ;  it  ahonld  have,  7647-8.  Beoommends  optional  infitraction  in  nae 
of  tools,  Ac.,  7649.  Ohemioal  mannfactares  ooold  be  as  well  carried  on  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  as  elsewhere.  There  is  plenty  of  money  ready  for 
investment  in  trades  bat  great  lack  of  skilled  labour.  A  technical  school 
would  supply  this  and  give  confidence  to  manufacturers,  7650-2.  Ohemical 
manures  are  largely  imported.  Many  other  chemical  manufactures 
are  suitable  to  the  country,  but  could  not  be  introduced  until  there  were 
some  good  well-trained  men.  Faint-making  is  specially  suitable  because 
of  the  existence  of  barytss  mines.  8ugge&  also  lucifer-matoh  making, 
7653-4. 
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Meeting  at  DUBLIN. 
First  Day. 


Monday,  4th  June  1883. 

PRESENT  : 

Mr.  BEBNHARD  SAMDELSON,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chaib. 

Prof.  RoscoB,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Mr.  Philip  Maqkds. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Rkdoraye,  Seeretary. 

Right  Hod.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Doblin  (Mr.  Cuarlss  ^^  ^^ 

Dawson,  M.P.)  examined.  -pi^  £^ 

4663.  {Chairman.)  Mj  Lord  Mayor :  We  understand  that  joa  are  pre-        Sm^. 

pared  to  offer  some  views  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  snbject  which         

bas  been  referred  to  them  ? — Yes,  sir,  I  would  offer  just  such  suggesUims    4  Jnne  1883. 

AS  occur  to  me.    From  the  very  outset  of  the  issuing  of  the  Commission,      

I  was  struck  by  its  particular  necessity  for  Lreland,  and  I  am  very  glad 
now  to  see  that  the  inquiry  embraces  Ireland.  I  have  been  always  struck 
with  the  want  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  the  want  of  the  means  of 
acquiring  accurate  knowledge  for  the  various  trades,  and  for  the 
operative  classes  in  this  country.  I  think  you  will  iind  the  means  to. 
be  much  more  deficient  than  in  England,  or  in  any  of  the  other  places. 
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nrt  ?^      where  yon  have  been  making  inquiries.    I  believe  the  first  step  towards 
ne  Lord      progress  in  anj  system  of  education  would  bo  the  introduction  of  the 
Dubiin,       compulsory  system  of  primary  education,  for  I  believe  (and  this  I  hare 
.— .         seen  corroborated  in  your  Beporc)  that  the  basis  of  technical,  and  even 
4  Juno  18S8.    handicraft  education  abroad,  is  a  good  sound  primary  education ;    this 
•"""—"      would  open  up  the  intelligence  of  the  classes  who  are  afterwa^s  to 
use  their  hands  i  their  hand-labour  being  Tery  much  guided  by  their 
mental  intelligence.    In  our  systems  in  Ireland,  in  the  ordinary  school, 
the  national  school,  or  any  other  voluutary  system,  there  is  not  to  my 
knowledge  auy  provision  for  technical  education  :  provision  is  made 
in    special    places,   which    never    from    their    circumstances    can   I 
think  affect,  as  much  •  as  we  would  like,  the  trade  education  of  the 
country.    It  is  attended  to  in  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  and 
in  both  of  these  there  is  a  peculiar  class  of  people  who  I  think  do  not 
get  absorbed  into  the  population,  and  into  trades  so  naturally  as  the 
ordinary  people  of  the  country.     The  boys  in  these  industrial  instita- 
tions  ai*e  waifs  and  strays,  and  when  they  come  out,  they  do  not  go  into 
trades  in  the  natural  way  in  which  son  saceeeds  father  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  reformatories,  the  case  of  the  boys  who  come  out  is  attended  with  still 
more  difficulty.    Sometimes  it  is  done,  but  not  always  with  good  grace 
or  &u:ility.    Therefore,  I  say,  that  by  our  system  we  have  not  touched  the 
education  of  the  vast  masses  of  the  people  in  bread-earning  industries. 
I  think  it  should  not  only  be  a  part,  bnt  an  obligatory  part  of  national 
education,  and  particularly  of    State    education,  nnder  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  fair  rules  as  will  protect  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  people  in  Ireland  who  are  naturally  very  tender  on  that  subject 
I  would  wish  that  all  education  should  be  under  State  rules,  as  iar 
as  requiring  certificated  teachers,  and  results,  with  accurately  ascer- 
tained religions  safeguards.    If  such  a  system,  making  every  provision 
for  religious  feelings,  was  established,  I  should  say  as  a  branch  of  that 
should  be  this  technical  education,  that- is,  the  elements  of  industrial 
handicraft   knowledge  should  form    a   branch  just    as    essential    as 
geography,  or  any  other  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum.     To  that, 
especindly  in  its  initiation,  should  be  applied  vigorous  rules  as  to  the 
competency  of  teachers,  so  as  to  secure  those  of  ascertained  and  perfect 
fitness    to  teach  the  matter  in   hand.      They   should  be   certificated 
teachers.     I  think  also,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  that  this  branch  should 
be  promoted  by  the  State.    But,  I  think,  to  leave  it,  as  some  of  the 
ladies  and  others  suggested,  to  voluntary  associations  to  initiate,  and 
then,  that  these  should  be  helped  by  the  State,  might  suit  in  countries 
far  advanced  in  education,  say,  England,  and  still  more  in  countries 
abroad  further  advanced,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  chance 
of  snccess  in  Ireland.     First  of  all,  the  people  are  not  awakened  up 
sufficiently  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  it  entails,  and  next,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  people  of  position  to  take  up  the  matter,  and  to  secure 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  entering  into  the  reason  why  ;  that  would  be 
too  long  a  subject,  but  to  try  to  leave  it  to  such  a  combination  in  Ire- 
land, especially,  would  be  perfectly  Utopian.     So  that,  I  think,  technical 
education  should  be  a  portion  of  the  curriculum  of  the  education  of 
the  country ;  that  in  the  national  schools  it  should  bo  obligatory,  and 
that,  in  fact,  compulsory  education  once  being  granted  by  the  State, 
this  technical  and  bread-earning  instruction  should  be  as  obligatoiy 
a  branch  of  it  as  any  other  branch   that  is  to  be    taught      The 
Chairman  said  something  about  drawing.    I  think  drawing  has  been 
taught  at  the  schools  in  Ireland.    There  was  a  kind  of  furore  about 
drawing,  drawing  from  the  flat  and  from  the  round,  but   I  doubt 
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whether  there  was  any  result  for  trade  purposes.    It  was  rather  looked       ^^'  ^^* 
on  in  the  light  of  an  accomplishment.    I  think  there  are  industries  that      ^  ^^ 
are  suited  for  jroung  people,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  the  wood      ^SSimi 
c&rving8  we  get  here  m  such  quantities  from  the  TjroL    These  are  not  . 

from  necessity,  things  that  would  employ  much  machinery  or  great    4  Jane  ISSS. 
capital,  and  if  young  people  were  sent  to  work  of  that  kind,  in  itself  ■ 

Terj  feasible  and  attractive,  it  would  give  them  a  taste  for  handicrafts. 
It  would  not,  as  Sir  John  Lentaigne  knows,  and  as  you  have  reported, 
in  reference  to  countries  abroad  to  some  extent,  interfere  with  trades 
oatnde.  We  might  light  on  a  few  things  that  would  not  come  into 
any  kind  of  collision  with  the  regular  trades  existing. 

4564.  {Chairma99,)  You  would  like  to  introduce  new  industries ?— 
It  would  be  well  if  we  could  introduce  new  industries  that  would  not 
raise  the  opposition  of  the  working  and  trade  societies,  and  I  think  many 
of  these  are  to  be  found,  such  as  wood  carving,  leather  work,  and  mosaic 
work.  There  is  also  glove  making*  I  got  a  pair  of  gloves  the  other 
daj,  which  I  uudentand  were  made  in  Dublin.  They  are  quite  equal 
to  the  imported  gloves,  and  they  were  not  extravagant  in  price.  I 
aaked  the  manufiicturer  here  (Mr.  Supple)  why  he  had  not  these  in 
stock,  I  had  to  order  them,  and  why  the  industry  was  not  increased. 
He  told  me  it  is  not  increased  for  the  reason,  that  though  he  got  the 
machine  over  here,  and  out  the  gloves,  yet  when  he  sent  them  out  to  the 
families  who  make  them  up,  he  had  scarcely  one  pair  out  of  a  dozen 
sent  back  clean  enough  for  the  market.  I  asked  him  where  he  got  the 
gloves  done  that  I  had  bought,  and  he  said  at  the  convent  of  Highfield 
Drumcondara.  Sir  John  Lentaigne  could  tell  you  how  they  manage 
there. 

{Sir  John  Lentaigne^  The  way  they  manage  is,  that  they  have  two 
hasins  with  hot  water,  and  when  the  hands  get  hot,  they  put  them  into 
the  water,  and  thus  keep  the  gloves  from  being  soiled. 

{The  Lord  Mayor.)  In  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Supple 
told  me  he  had  to  give  up.  the  trade.  He  also  told  me  that  abroad 
where  he  had  looked  into  the  glove  trade,  he  found  that  instead  of 
great  factories  and  enormously  expensive  places,  the  glove  making  ia 
done  at  the  homes  of  the  artisans  and  farming  people,  who  have 
acquired  the  habits  of  careful  and  cleanly  working  in  their  schools. 
They  commence  by  washing  their  hands,  and  then  they  go  to  work 
with  great  care  and  attention.  They  spread  a  doth  over  the  table  to 
ensure  cleanliness,  and  they  are  able  to  send  us  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pairs.  No  such  trade  exists  in  Ireland,  although  it  is 
quite  practicable,  and  would  be  one  that  could  be  most  rapidly  deve- 
loped without  risk.  There  are  no  trade  difficulties  about  it,  and  it  would 
he  a  home  industry.  I  would  direct  attention  to  education  of  a  technical 
character  in  the  schools  which  would  increase  home  industries,  not  of  a 
▼eiy  ornamental  character,  but  which  would  be  reproductive  and  profit- 
able, and  would  not  conflict  with  the  standing  trades  of  the  country. 
Directly  you  have  done  that,  and  thus  succeed^  in  spreading  industrial 
education  throughout  the  country,  then  each  trade  in  its  turn  would  be 
taken  up,  and  the  industrial  movement  amongst  the  people  would  be  so 
|>owerfid  that  no  trade  societies  could  conflict  with  it 
'  4565.  {Chairman.)  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  either  possible  or 
nght  for  the  government  to  teach  trades  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  possible 
and  right  to  teach  such  industries  as  I  have  alluded  to.  I  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  trades  and  home  industries,  those  things  which  are 
capable  of  being  done  at  home.  In  your  first  report  you  said  that  in 
Paris  and  other  places,  the  Government  had  helped  absolutely  to  teach 
trade  for  instance  in  that  school  under  the  Christian  Brothers. 
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'  Bt.  Iltm,  4566.  There  is  no  State  assistance  to  the  Christian  Brothers*  School. 

The  Lard      The  manicipalitj  of  Paris  has  established  the  La  Yiilette  School,  bat 

Mojfor  of     you  may  have  remarked  we  did  not  give  much  favour  to  that  school  ? — 

^J^^'       If  tradesmen  came  in  as  teachers  and  the  scholars  were  made  trades- 

4  Jane  ISSS.    ^^^9  &nd  not  in  conflict  in  anj  waj  with  the  tradesmen,  I  think  that 

.  *    would  be  a  verj  good  thing,  but  I  think  you  should  teach  some 

bread-earning  industry.  If  you  only  teach  die  general  elements  of 
drawing  and  that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  end  in  no  practical  result 
Anything  done  should  be  done  by  the  State,  and  should  be  done  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum,  and  not  be  dependent  on  voluntary  aid 
at  all.  I  would  teach  the  advantage  of  bread-earning  industries.  I 
rely  upon  that  strongly,  and  if  you  simply  teach  drawing  and  the  like, 
and  the  children  do  not  bring  home  some  profitable  knowledge,  you 
will  not  do  much  good.  Whatever  you  teach  should  be  something 
that  at  home  could  be  readily  turned  into  profitable  work. 

4667.  {Dr.  Boseoe.)  I  understand  you  to  recommend  then  that  in 
the  national  schools  in  Ireland,  a  system  of  handicraflt  teaching  should 
bo  introduced.  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  recommended  in  our  first 
report  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  in  England  to  carry  on  such 
handicraft  work  in  the  schools,  and  that  such  attempts  are  actually  being 
carried  out  m  several  of  the  large  towns  ?  Now  from  your  knowledge 
of  England  as  well  as  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  there  would  be  a 
greater  difficulty  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere  of  obtaining  the  services  of 
competent  teachers  for  such  technical  instruction  in  Ireland  and 
especially  in  the  country  districts  in  Ireland  ? — ^If  by  technical  teaching 
you  mean  trades  like  taUoring  and  shoemaking. 

4568.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  trade  teaching ;  the  recommen- 
dation we  have  made  is,  in  reference  to  teaching  manual  work,  that  is 
working  wood  and  metal  ? — ^I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  at  present 
in  Ireland,  to  get  persons  to  teach  good  carpentering  or  tailoring,  but  if 
you  required  people  to  initiate  a  new  thing  like  wood  carving,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  get  at  present  in  Ireland,  persons  as  teachers,  nor  for 
glove-making,  &c.  They  might  be  had,  but  I  think  they  are  not  very 
numerous. 

4569.  I  am  speaking  more  especially  of  the  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  wood  work,  and  working  in  iron,  beginning  from  the  very  simplest 
work;  not  glove  making  or  tailoring,  but  exercises  in  work  and 
exercises  in  wood  and  iron,  such  as  would  be  given  by  a  foremaa 
carpenter  and  smith;  would  there  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
teachers? — ^Thatis  so  technical  a  question,  that  I  have  some  difficalty 
in  answering  it.  I  think,  from  the  education  of  the  people,  and  from 
the  way  trades  are  now  taught,  there  would  be  a  difficulty.  Twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago,  a  boy  was  bound  to  a  man  at  his  trade,  he  lived 
with  his  master  in  his  house,  and  was  brought  up  at  his  master's  bench, 
and  that  was  the  system  which  produced  good  workmen.  Now  however^ 
what  is  the  case  ?  In  many  trades  young  men  are.  bound  apprentices  where 
there  are  50  or  100  men,  and  where  the  personal  attention,  necessary  for 
making  good  workmen,  is  entirely  absent.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
system  of  binding  young  fellows  in  big  establishments,  is  an  apprentice- 
ship that  will  ever  turn  out  men,  who  themselves  can  be  teachers. 
There  is  also^  another  remark  I  wish  to  make.  I  think  that,  whatever 
conditions  or  provisions  the  Commission,  after  examining  into  the  state 
of  things  abroad,  and  in  England,  think  necessary  for  the  promotion  of 
technical  and  industrial  knowledge  in  England,  might  very  well  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  because  if  England  requires  improvement,  Ireland 
requires  it  a  thousand  times  more.    Whatever  good  and  sound  conditions 
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they  lay  down  for  the  improTcment  and  perfection  of  technical  edncation  m.  Hon. 

in  England,  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  think  might  be  verj  The  Lard 
well  applied  to  this  country  too.  ^HSuiu^ 

4570.  {Chairman,)  But  70a  would  not  reconunend  us  to  grant  anj         

iscilides  to  Ireland  unless  we  were  prepared  to  grant  the  same  for  4  Jane  1888. 

England  ? — ^Do  you  mean  monetary  assistance*  ■ 

4571*  Bewards  or  payments  for  results  and  so  on  ?— Monetary 
BBsiftance  might  be  different  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  two  countries, 
bat  I  am  talking  of  the  plans.  In  England  you  miffht  depend  on  a 
good  deal  of  voluntary  aid,  from  the  good  understanding  between  the 
different  classes  of  the  people, — ^upper  and  lower,  which  unhappOy  does 
not  exist  here,  and  also  from  the  greater  appreciation  which  every  class 
has  of  good  education,  and  from  the  greater  amount  of  wealth  in 
England.  When  I  spoke  of  similarity,  I  meant  as  to  the  mode  of  action, 
bat  as  to  the  payment,  and  the  providing  of  it,  I  think  there  might  be 
exceptional  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  young 
man  whose  name  I  gave  to  the  Chairman,  the  secretary  of  the  Bakers* 
Society,  he  tells  me  Uiere  is  a  large  class  in  Dublin,  600  or  700  men, — 
of  whom  200  or  300  are  young  men,  very  young  men,  in  his  trade. 
That  trade  is  entirely  dependent  on  scientific  and  chemical  knowledge^ 
and  he  is  very  anxious  that  there  should  be  some  place,  where  young 
fellows  could  go  after  business,  and  set  some  scientiflo  and  chemical 
edncation,  of  which  they  are  now  whoUy  destitute.  They  mostly  work 
by  night,  their  business  ia  arduous,  and  their  habits  are  necessarily  such 
as  to  sometimes  place  them  more  in  temptation  than  others.  If  tliey 
had  something  to  look  to^  some  prize  or  something  of  that  character,  it 
woald  improve  their  class  very  much,  and  on  their  behalf,  being  very 
much  interested  in  them,  he  will  give  yon  some  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned* 
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Tuesday,  June  5tli,  1883. 

PSE8BMT: 

Ms.  BGBNHARD  SAMUELSON,  M.F.,  in  the  Chaib. 

Pbof.  H.  E.  B06OOB,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 
Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 
Mr.  Wm.  Woodall,  M.P. 

Mr.  Gilbert  B.  Bedorate,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Mr.  John  Mulligan,  Town  Councillor,  and  Mr.  Alfbed  Webb, 

J.  Mulliaan.  Town  Councillor,  examined. 

and  Mr, 

A  Webb.  4672.  {Chairman.)  You  are  both  members  of  the  Dublin  Town 
Council? — 

(  Mr.  Mulligan.)  Yes. 

4573.  And  you  are  joint  authors  of  a  report  presented  to  the 
council  ? — Yes.  I  should  saj  rather  it  was  the  report  on  which  wtf 
based  the  letter  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    (See  App.  J.,  p.  385). 

4674.  Will  you  state  very  briefly  what  was  the  substance  of  the 
report  you  made  to  the  town  council  ? — We  shewed  the  defects  that 
exist  in  the  present  state  of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  that  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  all  technical  instruction,  a  total  want  of  system  and 
order  in  regard  to  the  education  both  of  boys  and  girls.  They  acquire 
nothing  but  a  purely  literary  education,  and  they  go  into  ihe  world 
having  to  begin  their  way  at  whatever  trade  they  have  to  follow  or 
whatever  occupation  they  are  placed  at,  as  if  they  had  got  no  education 
at  all. 

4676.  You  are  speaking  of  the  working  class  of  boys  and  girls  ? — 
Yes.  That  is  what  we  are  chiefly  concerned  about ;  and  I  take  it,  tlie 
lower  middle  class. 

4676.  You  thought  it  was  desirable  they  should  have  some  technical 
knowledge  before  they  entered  upon  their  avocations  P — ^Yes,  we  con- 
sidered it  indispensable,  in  fact,  in  the  priBsent  state  of  manufactures  in 
general. 

4677.  Why  do  you  consider  it  desirable  they  should  have  the  in- 
struction at  school  ? — First  of  all,  trade  has  declined  in  some  branchos, 
and  is  totally  absent  in  other  branches  in  Ireland.  No  manufacturer 
could  compete  with  English  and  foreign  manufacturers  unless  he  had 
boys  and  girls  who  might  be  employed  in  the  trade,  who  were  in  some 
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waj  fitted  for  the  trade  when  thej  come  into  his  factory.   It  takes  so  Mr. 

bng  to  place  them  in  training  that  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  not  only    ^'  ^Jf^Jl^^' 
as  re|a;ards  the  manufacturer  liimself|  but  there  is  no  inducement  for  the      a  WM 

boy  or  girl  to  enter  into  the  factory,  they  get  such  low  wages,  perhaps         ' 

nooe  for  the  first  year  or  so.    Therofore  there  is  a  great  disinclination    5  June  1888. 
and  a  natural  dislike  to  go  to  trade.    There  is  a  natnral  liking,  if  the  boy      — — 
or  girl  16  in  any  way  clever,  to  place  them  at  some  other  occupation  ; 
the  boy  likes  to  be.  educated  for  some  little  clerkship,  and  the  girls  to  be 
monitoresses  in  schools,  and  then  perhaps  to  be  nursery  governesses. 

4578.  They  look  down  upon  manual  labours  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  mothers 
and  fathers  say,  **  Oh,  we  cannot  get  anything  if  we  put  them  into  trade ; 
**  we  cannot  aSord  to  put  them  to  trade  and  get  no  wages  for  a  couple 
«  of  years." 

4579.  Have  you  considered  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
longer  at  school,  where  they  would  not  get  wages,  but  would  have  in 
addition  to  pay  some  small  fee? — ^We  have  considered  that  point,  but  it 
does  not  press  upon  parents  so  strongly  as  the  fact  of  their  pevng  at 
trade  and  getting  no  wages.  They  would  willingly  keep  them  a  year 
or  two  longer  at  school.  The  feeling  is  not  so  strong  on  that  subject, 
they  would  try  and  provide  for  them  and  keep  th^m  at  school  if  possible, 
Uiey  have  an  idea  in  the  other  case  that  the  manufacturers  are  taking 
advantage  of  them. 

4680.  That  is  a  very  important  statement  with  regard  to  the  feeling 
of  the  parents,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  what  is  your  authority 
for  asserting  it  ?-^o  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it.  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Winstanley  will  tell  you  whether 
I  am  right  in  the  main  or  not. 

4581.  A  great  deal  would  depend  on  the  willingness  of  the  parents  to 
lesYC  their  children  at  school  until  a  later  age  ? — ^My  opinion  is  based 
on  observation.  I  come  into  frequent  contact  with  families  of  working 
men  thronghont  the  city,  and  I  see  children  kept  at  home,  neither  at 
school  nor  at  work,  and  they  are  kept  willingly  and  supported  there 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  children  to  go  to  work.  Therefore 
I  take  it  for  granted,  if  there  was  an  opportunity  of  improving  them  at 
fichool,  they  would  keep  the  children  there  and  try  to  support  them,  but 
once  you  put  them  to  trade,  they  think  they  have  provided  a  future  for 
them,  and  that  they  should  now  look  after  themselves. 

4682.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  workpeople  on  the 
subject  ? — ^Tes,  very  often. 

4683.  It  bears  out  the  statement  you  have  made  ?•— Yes,  I  have  been 
secretary  for  the  last  12  or  14  years  of  an  orphanage  committee,  who 
place  out  a  good  many  boys  to  trade,  and  it  is  my  duty  as  secretary  to 
see  these  boys  pbused  out.  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  places 
in  manufactories  for  them,  as  they  want  some  knowledge.  The  com- 
mittee has  no  funds,  and  they  merely  provide  the  education  for  them, 
and  the  boys  should  provide  for  themselves  when  once  they  get  a  trade, 
but  in  consequence  of  having  no  technical  knowledge  they  have  no 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood  for  one  or  two  years.  Lately  we  have 
taught  them  drawing,  and  reducing  plans  to  scale,  and  tracing,  and  the 
like,  and  in  many  cases  they  get  good  situations. 

4584,  Would  they  get  situations  like  those  at  Inchicore  ? — Yes,  with 
builders  and  timber  factors,  where  they  would  have  to  make  out  speci- 
fications and  plans  for  contracts. 

4685.  Could  you  state  somewhat  in  detail  what  you  consider  should 
be  the  kind  of  technical  training  they  should  receive  in  elementary 
schools  ? — I  consider  that  in  every  town  wliere  there  is  a  school  say  of 
abont  160  or  200  on  the  rolls — of  course  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 
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J  J^Ju  ^^  actual  number— drawing  shoald  be  tanght  in  the  primary  sclftool 
and  h^rT*  ^  ^  ^^'^  9*^  ^^^^  >  ^^  ^^^  instmction  should  be  g^ven  in  cutting  oat 
A.  WM.     patterns,  and  boys  and  girls  should  be  trained  to  distinguish  colours  and 

shades*    Girls  ought  to  be  instructed  at  an  early  age  in  sewing,  and,  in 

5  June  18S8.   fact,  in  all  the  branches  of  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  everything  ti&ey 

could  turn  into  use  afterwards. 

4686.  Are  they  not  tanght  sewing  in  the  schools  at  present  ? — Onljr 
in  some  of  the  larger  schoolS|  such  as  model  schools.  I  do  not  tliink 
they  are  in  smaller  schools. 

4587.  Are  you  quite  dear  on  that  ? — So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  country 
Bchook  they  are  not. 

4588.  But  in  Dublin  they  are  ? — ^Tes,  in  Dublin  they  are. 

4589.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Paris  schools  and  also  in  the  Man- 
Chester  schools  instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  tools  for  working  in 
wood  and  iron  P — ^Yes,  I  have  read  reports  on  the  subject,  and  I  see  that 
is  the  case. 

4590.  Would  you  recommend  that  instruction  of  that  sort  should  be 
given  in  your  schools  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  intended  to  advert  to  that  when  we 
came  to  secondary  schools. 

4591.  Would  you  not  introduce  it  into  the  elementary  schools  ? 
—I  am  afraid  the  schools  here  are  so  elementary,  so  small,  and  so 
scattered,  and  the  teachers  so  poorly  paid,  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  at  present ;  but  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  possible. 

4592.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  engage  tradesmen  to  teach  the 
rudiments  of  working  in  wood  and  ironP^I  am  afraid  not,  in  the 
country. 

4593.  Why  ? — ^Because,  though  there  might  be  in  a  few  of  the  larger 
towns  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  yet  in  the  smaller  towns  there  would 
not  be  the  skill  available  for  the  purpose. 

4594.  But  drawing  could  be  taught  P— -Yes. 

4595.  What  would  you  call  the  minimum  size  of  the  town  m  which 
instruction  of  that  kind  could  be  procured  from  skilled  artisans  7 — ^Abont 
from  7,000  to  10,000  of  popukition. 

4596.  In  the  smaller  towns  in  the  west  of  Ireland  you  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  ? — ^No ;  I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  want  a 
good  carpenter,  you  have  to  send  for  him  to  a  large  town  many  miles 
away,  rather  than  seek  some  man  whose  knowledge  is  most  rudimentary 
and  his  work  expensive. 

4597.  Have  you  resided  in  any  town  in  the  south  or  west  ? — ^No  ; 
but  I  have  recently  got  illustrations  of  that  kind. 

{Mr.  Jamet  fFinstanley,  T.  C.)  While  on  the  subject,  I  may  mention 
that  I  read  an  account  of  the  building  of  a  new  bank  in  Ennis,  county 
Clare,  and  the  stone  had  to  be  carried  60  miles,  from  Mullingar ;  there 
was  no  man  in  the  town  to  dress  it ;  and  the  labourers  had  to  be  sent 
from  about  the  same  distance. 

4598.  Vniat  is  the  size  of  Ennis  ? — It  has  a  population  of  8,000  or 
4,000. 

4599.  Is  not  that  rather  in  favour  of  introducing  manual  teaching  of 
the  kind  I  name?-— It  is  entirely  so;  but  where  would  you  get  the 
teachers? 

4600.  If  it  were  possible  to  train  elementary  schoolmasters  to  ^ve 
instruction  of  that  kind,  would  you  think  it  desirable  ?«- Wherever  it 
could  be  done  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

4601.  Your  only  reason  for  objecting,  if  we  can  call  it  an  objec- 
tion, is  that  you  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 
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4602.  (^JDr,  Roseoe  to  Mr,  MuUigan.)  Can  jou  explain  this  singular        J^J": 
facty  that  for  so  many  years  there  has  been  no  apprentice  taken  in  the        \!dM^* 
town  of  EInnis  ? — ^I  consider  that  in  that  and  other  towns  there  is  such       ^  Wehh. 

an  absence   of  manufactures  and  all  progress  that  there  are  very  few         

opportnnities  for  a  man  to  take  an  apprentice.    In  fact,  when  a  building    5  June  188S. 

contract  toms  np,  now  and  again,  we  find  it  much  more  convenient  to 

employ  the  casuid  journeymen  who  are  passing  by,  men  who  are  on  the 
tramp,  so  to  speak. 

4603.  (CAotmuiM.)  Then,  if  the  boys  were  taught  trades,  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  employment  in  their  native  towns  ? — ^No 
doubt  they  would,  but  they  would  go  to  larger  towns  and  get  employ- 
ment. Some  of  them  come  up  to  Dublin  and  get  employment,  especially 
carpenters.  I  know  that  from  a  firm  which  a  friend  of  mine  is  at  the 
head  of. 

46Q4.  It  would  enable  them  to  get  employment  in  the  larger  towns 
in  Ireland  or  in  £nghuid  or  abroad  ? — ^Yes. 

4605.  You  have  labourers  coming  up  to  Dublin  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — Constantly. 

4606.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  difference  in  the  capacity  and 
intelligence  of  those  who  come  from  the  west,  say,  from  Connaught, 
and  those  who  come  from  the  rest  of  Ireland? — I  cannot  speak 
poeitiTely  on  the  subject.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  from  personal 
obeervation. 

4G07.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  technical  instruction  into  elementary  schools  P-^-No ;  with  the 
exception  that,  so  far  as  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  eive  technical 
instruction,  if  it  is  to  be  called  technical  instruction  at  all,  it  has  been 
given,  I  think,  in  the  wrong  direction.  I  cannot  regard  educating  girls 
to  be  nursery  governesses  to  be  technical  instruction ;  but  I  know  in 
aeveiml  schools,  espedally  in  convent  schools,  they  teach  music  and 
French  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  as  nursery  governesses.  The 
result  is  an  utter  failure,  for  they  are  not  taught  sufficiently  to  be 
snooessful,  and  their  time  is  lost.  There  is  an  absence  of  teaching 
them  cooking  and  mending  and  making  of  clothes  in  any  large  degree. 
There  may  be  some  small  attempt  made,  but  as  regards  the  cooking 
especially,  there  is  a  great  absence  of  teaching ;  I  think,  if  there  was 
some  small  prize  given  for  these  things,  it  would  be  a  great  induce* 
ment  to  girls,  and  they  would  take  greater  pleasui-e,  and  show  more 
willingness. 

4608.  {Dr,  Rascoe.)  Has  the  Science  and  Art  Department  not 
instituted  any  cooking  department  in  Ireland? — ^Occasionally  ladies 
go  ont  and  qualify,  and  they  give  a  course  of  lectures,  not  alone  for 
ladies,  but  for  the  humbler  classes.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  what 
I  call  practical.  These  lectures  do  not  teach  the  principles  of  cooking, 
they  deal  rather  with  special  dishes.  If  the  lectures  were  more  as  to 
the  general  principles  of  cooking,  and  how  it  could  be  economically 
done,  without  any  regard  to  special  xsourses,  it  would  be  better. 

4609.  That  is  rather  for  adults  than  children  ?— Yes.  It  would  be 
better  if  some  young  girl  was  sent  to  be  taught  in  the  particular  points 
suitable  for  these  cUldren,  and  then  let  her  come  back  and  teach  in  the 
school  from  which  she  went. 

4610.  And  teach  the  children  ? — ^Yes. 

4611.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  evening  schools?-^ 
Yes,  I  think  they  are  highly  desirable ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  science  classes.  There  is  a  college  of  science  here,  and 
the  pr<2essors  taught  science  both  by  means  of  lectures  and  practice, 
and  eqtecially  chemistry   by  practice,    and  the  clasfies  were  largely 
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Mr,         attended.    Somehow  or  other,  whether  the  profeesors  thought  the  work 

«/.  Midlwan^  iob  hard  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  they  gare  up  the  work  finally.     At 

?^wM      pi'o^nt  they  have  a  short  course  of  lectures,  but  have  no  practical 

A.J^ebb.     ingtraction.    When  they  were  first  started  I  joined  them,  and  I  am 

5  June  ISSS.    A^'^^vu^  ^^^^  several  others  took  advantage  of  them,  and  became  highly 

_«      distinguished  afterwards  in  the  way  of  science.    One  or  two  of  them, 

from  the  same  class  as  myself,  became  professors,  and  the  classes  were 

of  great  advantage  to  pupils  who  were  engaged  in  manufactories  in 

Dublin. 

4612.  Yon  cannot  explain  why  these  classes  have  been  dfx)pped  ?-~ 
They  were  not  kept  up  with  spirit,  the  interest  in  them  flagged,  and  in 
place  of  keeping  them  well  before  the  public,  they  allowed  them  to  die 
a  natural  death. 

4613.  Was  it  the  fault  of  the  professors  or  the  public  ? — ^It  was  botli, 
I  think.    I  do  not  like  to  place  the  blame  altogether  on  the  professors. 

4614.  (Chairman,)  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  of  the  English  towns 
and  in  Belfast  there  are  a  number  of  classes  of  this  description  conducted 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  was  Dublin  an  exception  that 
you  liad  only  the  classes  at  the  Royal  College  ? — ^There  are  classes  in 
Marlborough  Street  which  are  confined  almost  entirely:to  drawing.  There 
is  a  literary  class  there  in  the  evening.  But  what  I  would  call  the 
technical  classes  there,  ace  the  drawing  classes,  and  they  are  in  existence 
still,  but  they  are  not  of  such  wide  application  as  would  be  desirable. 

4615.  Before  we  pass  firom  elementary  instruction,  perhi^  Mr.  Webb 
would  like  to  add  something. 

{Mr.  Webb,)  I  agree  pretty  much  with  what  Mr.  Mulligan  has  stated, 
but  perhaps  I  have  not  so  wide  an  experience  in  a  particular  direction 
as  Mr.  Mulligan,  and  my  desires  run  chiefly  that  the  children  in  the 
remote  schools,  and  generally  through  the  country,  where  they  are  not 
near  large  towns,  and  where  the  advantage  of  special  instruction  in 
particular  trades  is  not  to  be  had,  should  be  reached  by  some  better 
system  of  general  teaching. 

4616.  In  what  department  ? — ^I  am  particularly  anxious  that  drawing 
should  be  taught  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  that  whatever  is  taught 
should  be  taught  more  exactly.  There  is  a  great  want  of  thoroughness 
at  present  in  the  teaching ;  I  have  been  in  business  nearly  dO  years 
and  have  had  boys  from  both  the  national  schools  and  the  Chnstiaii 
Brothers'  schools,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  between 
them.  I  am  often  surprised  to  find  from  boys  up  to  14,  who  have  been 
four  or  five  years  at  school  at  purely  literary  work,  how  little  they  know 
thoroughly.  I  think  in  the  matter  of  attendance  there  should  be  more 
care,  and  the  children  ought  to  get  more  credit  for  attendance.  There 
should  be  some  system  by  which  regular  methodical  attendance  would 
be  more  ensured.  I  think  much  of  the  Kindergarten  syst^pn.  It 
was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  recommendations  in  your  report  that  prinoaij 
instruction  should  be  compulsory. 

4617.  Have  you  considered  that  well  ? — ^I  have  given  some  attention 
to  it. 

4618.  Do  you  see  any  difficulties  which  are  peculiar  to  Ireland,  which 
make  it  more  difficult  to  compel  attendance :  you  know  it  is  compulsory 
now  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — The  only  difficulty  I  see  is  that  the 

•  system  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  teaching 
or  arrangements  of  the  school  that  would  run  counter  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  either  in  a  religious  or  any  other  way.  That  is  the  od^ 
difference  I  see  between  England  and  Ireland  in  the  matter. 

4619.  What  is  the  way  the  difficulty  might  arise  ? — ^Parents  might  saj, 
I  do  not  approve  of  that  school,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  schooj  I  wopld  like. 
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4620.  I  suppose  the  children  are  receiving  some  education  during  a  Mr. 
portion  of  their  Kves  ;  therefore,  whatever  difficulty  existed  in  reference    ^'  ^S'm^'^ 
to  the  oompulsorj  sjstem  would  exist  equally  in  regard  to  the  small      ^  WM. 
modicum  of  education  thej  are  now  receiving  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  ^ 
difierent  thing  when  you  seek  to  force  them.    It  is  a  different  thing  i£   5  Jqxm  18sa» 
the  parent  can  send  if  he  likes,  and  he  will  regard  things  with  much  less 
ledouey  than  if  he  were  obliged. 

4621.  Have  you  considered  what  steps  should  be  taken  before  educa- 
tion is  made  compulsory  ? — ^That  would  open  up  a  very  wide  question 
indeed.  Generally  I  think  that  the  system  of  education  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

4622.  What  modification,  if  any,  would  be  necessary  in  the  existing 
system  of  national  education  in  order  to  place  it  in  harmony  with  the 
feelingB  of  the  people  ? — ^For  instance,  in  most  towns  th«:e  are  now 
Cbristian  Brothers'  schools  to  which,  as  a  rule,  parents  prefer  sending 
their  children,  because  they  know  that  the  education  will  be  more  based 
on  religion.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  national  school  1 
religion  is  divorced  from  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction.  I  do  not 
8MJ  it  is  excluded,  for  there  are  particular  hours  devoted  to  it. 

4623.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  parents  sending  their  children  to 
the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ? — No  ;  wherever  they  exist. 

4624.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such  schools 
everywhere  ? — ^There  is ;  because  they  have  to  rely  on  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  school  has  to  be  built  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
snd  the  funds  must  be  supplemented  to  some  degree,  and  the  parents 
most  pay  some  small  fee  for  education. 

4625.  Before  school  attendance  is  made  compulsory  there  must  be 
eenain  changes  in  the  present  system  ? — ^I  think  so ;  otherwise  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  carried  out  efficiently. 

4626.  Then  we  would  be  glad  to  know  what  are  these  changes,  if  you 
hame  made  up  your  mind  with  r^ard  to  them  ? — I  think  it  opens  up  a 
very  wide  question,  and  I  hardly  like  to  go  into  it  thoroughly.  I  think 
whatever  system  of  education  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  wish  ought 
to  be  arrai^ged  for. 

4627*  But  can  you  state  these  wishes ;  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  know  what  are  the  elements  necessary  in  order  to  establish 
national  education  ? — 

{Mr,  Mulligan.)  Flractically,  denominational  education  1  if  you 
introduce  the  system  of  compulsory  education,  the  people  will  naturally 
dislike  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  their  own  religion  is  not 
inculcated.  That  is  not  only  so  with  Catholics,  but  with  Protestants* 
The  Protestants  complain  that  the  national  system  is  a  Catholic  system, 
and  their  children  are  in  danger  of  becoming  Catholics,  and  the  same 
theory  is  held  by  Catholics  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  where  the  schools 
are  practically  Protestant.  I  think  this  difficulty  could  be  met,  except 
in  a  few  cases^  where  the  numl)er  of  children  of  a  different  persuasion 
would  be  so  small  that  there  would  be  no  way  of  providing  for  their 
special  education,  and  in  th^se  special  cases  there  could  be  some  safe- 
guard adopted. 

4628.  Is  that  not  a  difficulty  that  rests  with  the  people  themselves  ? — 
It  rests  with  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  and  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  like  to  devise  a  system  which  would  obviate  what  people 
would  call  defects. 

4629.  Is  it  not  possible  under  present  regulations  to  establish  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  schools  in  the  same  locality  ? — Of  course  it  is. 

46^.  What  is  the  difficulty  about  doing  it  r — Yexj  often  the  population 
in  a^district  might  not  be  sufficient  to  support  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic 
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Mr,         school  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  an  efficient  school  for  each  sect,  bat 
J.  MuHigau    there  may  be  quite  enough  of  the  entii-e  population  to  have  one  good 
Al^Ut      8^^  9  if  you  diyide  it  into  two  you  have  two  defective  schools. 

* *  4631.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  ? — The  State,  in  order  to 

^  Jant  1888.    ^^^^  the  advantage  of  compulsory  education,  should  devote  a  little  more 

■  money  to  these  particular  cases,  where  there  are  merely  a  few  Frotestants 

or  Catholics  debarred  from  having  some  school  of  their  own,  and  there 

should  be  some  safeguard  provided  which  would  give  them  security  that 

their  religion  was  not  being  tampered  with. 

4632.  Can  you  describe  the  safeguard  that  you  would  consider  necessarj 
^                    or  desirable  to  provide  t — There  should  be  a  special  inspection  of  these 

schools  so  circumstanced  ;  they  should  be  jealously  guarded ;  and  the 
clergyman  of  the  district  whose  few  children  might  be  so  affected  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  the  children  were  not  tampered 
with. 

4633.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  be  only  in  details ;  you  would  require 
no  change  of  general  outlines ;  the  systems  might  remain  as  they  ax« 
now  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4634.  And  you  think,  where  the  numbers  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion were  small,  a  school  should  be  established  for  that  denomination  ?— 
Yes,  until  the  number  came  down  to  a  small  proportion. 

4635.  And  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  not  possible  now  to  establish 
denominational  schools  for  the  minority,  you  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
and  assistance  given  by  the  Government? — Yes,  that  is  in  connection 
with  compulsory  education. 

4636.  And  that  would  be  your  main  condition,  precedent  to  com- 
pulsory education  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  there  should  be  greater  liberty 
given  to  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  than  at  present. 

4637.  What  are  the  restrictions  under  which  they  labour  at  present? 
—Purely  Catholic  schools  are  obliged  to  act  as  if  they  were  mixtd 
schools ;  no  emblem  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  allowed ;  and  the  prays? 
are  excluded  except  at  particular  times. 

4638.  In  point  of  fact,  what  you  would  like  to  see  in  regard  to  ih» 
branch  of  the  question  is  that  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  ^bonld 
form  part  of  the  national  system  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  they  would  carry  <&  a 
system  in  accordance  with  it. 

4639.  With  regard  to  nuns'  schools,  would  you  wish  them  to  be 
inspected  ? — ^They  are  inspected  at  present. 

4640.  They  are  inspected  if  they  form  part  of  the  national  system  ? — 
Yes. 

4641.  But  you  say  they  are   placed  under  restrictions? — Tes,    as 
regards  religious  emblems. 

4642.  What  is  your  view  upon  that,  Mr.  Webb  ? 

(JMr>  Webb.)  I  think  it  is  a  great  humiliation  that  at  a  particular 
period  of  the  day  the  emblems  of  religion  have  to  be  covered  up  anA 
alterations  made.  I  am  a  Protestant,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  ^bonld 
be  so.  These  emblems  are,  I  believe,  considered  as  necessary  a  part  ol 
education  by  Catholics  as  the  bible  is  by  Protestants.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  system  of  education  on  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  which 
compelled  the  locking  up,  out  of  sight,  of  bibles  during  school  hoixxv  ? 

4643.  What  are  the  times  when  they  have  to  be  covered  up  ? All 

the  time,  except  during  the  religious  instruction. 

4644.  {Mr.    WoodaU.)    Under  the  existing  Irish  national  sy^teiiL. 
schools  receiving  Government  grants  are  required  to  obscure  the  reIig\oTi& 
emblems  within  certain  hours  ? — These  hours  being  the  hours  of 
instruction. 
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4645.  Ton  think  the  application  of  compolsion  in  Ireland  would  be  Mr. 

very  nmch  aided  if  the  State  were  to  recognise  the  schools  of  the    •^'  ^"S^^" 
Christian  Brothers  and  other  orders,  and  allow  them  to  participate  in  the      ^  WM 

national    grants,  while  at  the  same  time  they  carried  on  their  instruction         * 

in  their  own  methods  without  any  restriction,  intermingling  the  secular    5  June  1883. 
with  relifi^oQS  instruction  ? — ^Yes,  with  this  proviso  that  thej  should  be       » 
inspected  with  regard  to  the  literary  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

4&U$.  Ton  think  that,  if  tho  Government  gave  its  grants,  as  in 
England,  on  the  results  of  examinations  in  secular  instruction,  the  work 
might  be  carried  on,  and  still  they  might  be  allowed  perfect  freedom  as 
regards  their  religious  methods  ? — Yes. 

4647.  You  are  aware  that  in  English  schools  the  hours  of  scriptural 
teaching  ^pplj  ^^^7  strictly? — ^Yes,  and  there  should  be  a  provision 
about  free  teaching,  for  very  poor  peo[)le.  You  cannot  compel  people 
to  send  their  children  to  school  unless  it  is  free  of  cost. 

4648.  (^Chairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out 
compulsory  education  if  the  Schools  were  free  ? — 

(Mr,  Afuiligan.)  I  think  people  would  make  excuses  to  pay  no  fees 
if  there  was  compulsion ;  at  present,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fees  cannot  be 
demanded  from  Uie  parents  of  any  children  in  Ireland. 

4649.  You  mean  that  in  cases  of  poverty  they  must  be  excused  ?«-<• 


4650.  You  would  abolish  fees  altogether  ? — Yes. 

4651.  Even  where  parents  are  able  to  pay  them  ? — ^I  would  if  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  but  I  think  to  advance  that  proposition  would  throw 
aside  the  whole  project  of  compulsory  education. 

4652.  You  do  not  consider  that  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  com-< 
pulaory  education  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 

4653.  You  said  you  thought  instruction  in  manual  work  could  be 
introduced  with  advantage  into  the  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

4654.  What  do  you  understand  by  secondary  schools  in  this  oon« 
nection  ? — ^This  would  follow  after  a  child  had  been,  say,  four  years  in  a 
primary  school,  and  I  would  remark  that  his  or  her  progress  should  be 
attentively  watched,  not  by  a  system  of  results,  but  rather  by  constant 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  child,  for  I  really  think  payment  by 
results  has  a  very  evil  tendency,  and  I  think  it  should  be  abolished. 
The  result  from  such  a  system  is  that  managers  of  schools  will  naturally 
only  take  up  those  branches  that  pay  best,  or  are  absolutely  required,  while 
other  branches  which  are  more  useful  are  taught  to  a  very  small  degree  or 
are  altogether  neglected.  Another  thing  is,  the  child  is  not  thoroughly 
taught.  It  is  made  up  for  a  certain  time  just  before  the  examination, 
especially  prepared  for  the  examination  which  the  inspector  makes,  and 
it  very  likely  forgets  immediately  afterwards  a  groat  deal  of  the  know- 
ledge so  acquired.  Whereas,  if  there  is  constant  examination,  and  the 
general  result  of  the  school  is  noted  by  the  inspector,  who  should  be 
prepared  to  state  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  school,  the  manager  would 
be  rewarded  accordingly.  I  would  wish  to  draw  an  inference  from  that^ 
that,  in  making  this  inspection  and  notiug  the  progress  the  child  has  made, 
the  inspector  should  take  account  of  such  child's  progress,  and  if  he 
found  it  highly  satisfactory,  the  child  should  get  a  place  in  a  secondary 
school ;  that,  in  fact,  should  be  the  reward  of  his  general  efficiency  during 
the  course  of  his  instruction  at  the  primary  school. 

4655.  How  long  would  you  keep  him  at  the  primary  school  ? — ^Two  or 
three  years.  With  regard  to  the  working  classes ;  there  are  in  Ireland 
30  model  schools,  they  were  established  under  the  national  system,  and 
are  still  existing  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  There  are  four  in  Dublin ; 
they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  in  fact,  and  everybody  is  aware 
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Mr.         that,  as  a  rule,  tbej  have  altogether  failed.    Being  altogether  secalar 

*^'  5*21^    *^®y  found  no  favour,  especially  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  result 

A  WM       ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  where  there  are  Protestant  children  that  thej  are 

'  '      frequented  by  those  children,  and  although  in  name  they  are  secalar 

5  Jane  1883.    schools,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  denominational  schools.     I 

■  would  suggest  that  these  schools  should  be  made  available  for  secondary 

schools.     There  are  about  30  of  them ;   that  is  nearly  one  for  each 

county ;   and  in    the  Protestant  districts  the  schools  could  be  made 

available  for  Protestants,  in  the  Catholic  district  for  Catholics. 

4656.  You  would  make  them  denominational  schools  ? — ^Practically. 

4657.  What  you  would  wish  to  see  is  rather  a  higher  elemeatary 
school  than  a  secondary  school.  You  would  draw  a  distinction  between 
tht\  schools  you  wish  to  see  established  and  the  intermediate  schools  ?-* 
Yes. 

4658.  {Mr,  Maffnns,)  Would  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  instruction 
that  should  be  given  in  these  higher  elementarv  schools? — ^There  should 
be  descriptive  geometrical  drawing  and  mechanics  as  applied  to  the 
arts,  and  the  use  of  tools,  regard  being  had  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

4659.  {Chairman^  You  would  make  them  what  are  called  elementary 
technical  schools  ? — Yes. 

4660.  (Mr.  JVoodall.)  I  suppose  you  would  include  science  instnio- 
tion  ? — Decidedly. 

4661.  And  although  you  would  make  them  higher  elementary  schools, 
you  think  they  should  be  of  a  denominational  character,  in  favour  of  the 
preponderating  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  ? — ^Yes,  because  the  childreD 
would  be  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  susceptible  to  religious  influences. 

4662.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  Do  you  think  these  schools  should  be  free? 
Yes ;  the  child  goes  to  the  county  town,  or  wherever  the  model  school 
is  situated,  the  people  of  the  district  from  which  that  child  goes 
should  raise  a  fund  to  provide  for  the  child's  support  at  the  school, 
that  is,  for  its  sustenance  and  lodging  immediately  in  connection  with  the 
school.  That  should  be  the  liability  of  the  people  towards  these 
schools ;  the  8tate  should  otherwise  find  all  the  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  school. 

4663.  You  do  not  think  the  parents  would  be  able  or  willing  to 
forego  the  assistance  of  the  child  at  home  unless  it  was  supported  at  &e 
school  by  some  external  means  ? — The  cleverest  child  may  belong  to  the 
poorest  parents,  and  it  b  absolutely  necessary  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  his  support. 

4664.  At  what  age  would  the  child  pass  to  these  schools  ?— -Twelve 
or  thirteen  years.  It  would  all  depend  on  the  time  the  child  was  at  the 
primary^  school,  and  the  progress  made  there. 

4665.  You  would  restrict  admission  to  those  children  who  had  shown 
themselves  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  higher  education  ? — 
Decidedly  so. 

4666.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  Do  you  think  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  child  should  be  made  a  compulsory  charge  on  the  community  ? — 
No,  I  think  there  would  be  enough  local  spint  to  pay  for  it  volantiurily. 

4667.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  schools  were  adapted  to  the  particolar 
kind  of  practical  teaching,  the  localities  would  respond  voluntarily  by 
subscribing  for  scholarships  or  bursaries  ? — I  think  so.  If  you  take 
any  one  particular  district,  it  might  be  so  poor  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
doing  that,  but  if  you  take  a  county,  there  could  be  a  county  ftind  for 
the  purpose. 

4668.  Could  you  give  us  any  instance  of  where  anything  of  the 
has  been  done  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 
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4669.  {Mr.  Magnui.)  Do  jou  think  these  schoola  would  be  sufficient          Afr. 
for  the  whole  of  the  wants  of  Ireland  ? — I  think>  as  a  beginning,  thej  ^'J^^^^''^ 
would  be.    I  do  not  say  they  would  be  adequate  ultimately^  but  they  ^^  Wthb. 
would  be  a  fair  starU  ' 

4670.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  schools  of  the  Inter-  5  June  18S8. 

mediate  Board  should  have  their  curriculum  adapted  to  these  particular 

requirementa  ?-^No,  because  they  are  attended  by  children  of  an  entirely 

different  class ;  they  belong  to  the  middle  class,  and  very  few  of  them 
are  brought  up  in  the  way  the  children  at  the  primary  schools  have  been 
brought  up. 

4671.  (Chairman.)  You  referred  to  the  question  of  instruction  in 
trades  in  the  primary  schools ;  I  would  like  to  ask  you^  do  you  think 
the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  nuns  would  undertake  to  qualify  them- 
selyes  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  trade  instruction  if  some  inducement 
were  offered  to  them  by  the  €h>vemment  ? — I  think  they  would.  With 
regard  to  the  nuns,  of  course  they  would  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
as  the  others,  but  they  would  provide  instruction  quite  suitable  for  the 
purpose.    They  would  get  assistant  teachers  for  the  purpose. 

4672.  If  a  grant  were  made  by  the  Government  ? — ^They  would% 

4673.  With  respect  to  the  inspection  you  speak  of,  as  a  test  of  the 
progress  of  the  chUdren,  would  that  not  involve  enormous  expense  ? — 
The  difference  is  like  that  of  having  a  continuous  audit  instead  of  an 
audit  once  a  year.  I  should  imagine  the  expense  would  be  double, 
what  it  is  now,  but  in  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  money  thrown 
away.  It  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  so  much  that  it 
would  be  worth  the  expense. 

4674.  And  even  if  payment  by  results  were  not  abolished,  you  think 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  the  inspections  were  made  more 
frequent  ? — I  da 

4675.  Mr.  Webb,  is  there  anything  on  this  subject  you  would  like  to 
say? 

(Jfr.  TVtbb,)  No.    Mr.  Mulligan  has  expressed  generally  my  opinions. 

4676.  (Dr.  Ro$coe.)  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Mulligan,  that  the  science 
and  art  classes  in  Dublin  do  not  in  your  opinion  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  people  ? 

{Mr.  MulUgan.)  Oh,  they  are  not  at  all  so  numerous  as  they  ought 
to  be,  having  regard  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  in  other  towns* 

4677.  Do  you  explain  the  cause  of  that  to  be  partly  the  fiiult  of  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  partly  the  want  of  arrangement  of  these 
classes  by  the  professors  ? — It  is  attributable  to  both. 

4678.  In  Belfast,  you  are  aware  that  the  number  of  individuals 
receiving  science  instruction  in  1881  was  nearly  double  those  who 
received  it  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  that  is  quite  true. 

4679.  1  presume  the  arrangements  for  the  examinations  and  for 
carrying  on  the  classes  are  the  same  in  Belfast  as  in  Dublin  ? — Yes  ;  it 
is  quite  apparent  there  is  not  the  same  incentive  in  Dublin  as  in  Belfast 
for  these  schools. 

4680.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that?  —  In  the  first 
place  the  manufactories  in  Belfast  are  so  large,  especially  the  linen  and 
damask  manufactories,  where  designs  are  constantly  required,  that  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  Belfast  people  to  have  these  schools  well  looked 
after. 

4681.  I  am  speaking  of  the  science  schools  to  which  you  referred  ? — 
£  very  one  is  aware  that  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  manufactories 
the  people  are  more  inclined  to  learn  science  than  they  are  when  in  the 
listless  apathetic  state  in  which  they  are  in  Dublin. 
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Mr,  4682.  What  suggestion  would  you  make,  having  in  Tiew  these  differ- 

^-  MulUgan    ences  ?-— Well,  I  think  the  advantages  should  he  much  more  hrouglit 

J^l^v^       home  to  the  people,  and  in  an  easier  waj  than  at  present.    X*iieir 

' '      attention  should  be  drawn  to  them.    I  believe  the  College  of  Science    is 

5  Jane  1888.    ^^o^  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  people.    I  speak  not  only  of  tJxe 

— -i—     working  classes,  but  of  the  sour  of  the  middle  classes.    I  know  tliere 

are  scholarships  in  the  Ck)llege  of  Science  at  present  that  young  Eng^isii 

students  come  over  and  take,  and  there  are  plenty  of  Dublin  boys  mrlzo 

are  walking  about  the  town  doing  nothing. 

4683.  {Chairman.)  How  are  you  to  get  over  that? — Really  tbejr 
do  not  understand  the  advantages  that  are  offered  iu  that  college,  and 
they  spend  more  money  in  going  to  a  coach  to  be  taught  science  tk&n 
they  would  spend  at  that  college  to  be  taught  thoroughly  one  or  more 
of  the  isciences  that  would  be  necessaiy  for  them ;  for  instance,  witii 
regard  to  medical  and  engineering  education. 

4684.  But  you  do  not  make  any  practical  suggestion  as  to  how  that 
difficulty  is  to  be  overcome?  —  The  thing  should  be  brought  more 
frequently  before  the  public. 

4685.  {Dr.  Roscoe.)  By  advertisements,  or  in  what  way  ? — In  the 
newspapers  and  in  other  ways. 

4686.  As  a  whole,  you  are  probably  aware  that  the  number  of  papers 
coming  in  throughout  Ireland  iotc  these  science  examinations  haa 
wonderfully  increased.  In  1877  there  were  655  papers  sent  in  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  while  no  less  than  2,013  were  sent  up  in  1881,  and  in 
that  same  year  the  number  of  individuals  receiving  science  instruction 
in  Ireland  amounted  to  6,000  as  against  about  57,000  in  the  total  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that,  taking  Ireland  altogether,  we  may  say  that  the 
science  system  is  working  satisfactoiily ;  is  that  your  opinion? — No 
doubt  there  has  been  an  increase,  but  I  consider  there  was  a  great 
decline.  I  know  some  15  years  ago  there  was  a  large  number  availing 
themselves  of  the  science  instruction,  but  it  fell  off,  and  probably  there 
is  a  revival  now. 

4687.  I  do  not  think  the  numbers  shew  that  at  all.  I  find  there  is  a 
steady  increase  since  1877  ? — But  I  am  talking  of  15  years  ago. 

{Mr.  Webb.)  I  think  that,  while  in  some  degree  the  large  attendance 
in  Belfast  is  to  be  found  in  the  manu&ctories  existing  there,  I  attribute 
it,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  fact  that  the  people  there  are  more  in 
accord  with  the  Government  than  here.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
young  men  here,  that,  by  going  to  these  classes  and  attending  8U<£ 
institutions,  they  are  going  in  some  way  to  make  Englishmen  of  them- 
selves, or  to  make  Protestants  c^  themselves.  I  know  that  feeling  very 
well.  I  looked  intp  the  matter  some  time  ago.  I  believe  the  professors 
of  this  College  of  Science  were  doing  their  very  best  to  attract  people. 
1  see  their  advertisement  in  trains  and  elsewhere,  and  there  is  an  earnest 
desire  to  have  the  colleges  made  use  of,  but  I  do  not  think  the  young 
men  are  availing  themselves  of  it,  because  of  that  feeling,  viz.,  that  by 
,  attending,  they  are  doing  something  that  is  not  national.  I  think  these 
institutions  wUl  never  have  their  proper  effect  until  they  are  in  some 
way  or  other  made  more  national. 

4688.  {Chairman.)  Without  entering  into  the  large  subject  of 
nationalism,  can  you  suggest  any  way  of  taking  up  and  accomplishing 
the  work  of  science  instruction  ? — ^The  only  way  I  could  suggest  would 
be  by  having  it  under  some  representative  Irish  board ;  it  might  then  be 
considered  Irish  and  not  English. 

{Mr.  Mulligan.)  The  higher  system  of  scientific  education  is  so  con* 
nected  in  our  views  with  the  secondary  system  that,  if  it  were  carried 
out,  you  would  have  this  higher  college  made  use  of,  I  should  say,  in  a  few 
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years.    Thej  woald  not  stop  at  the  secondarj  system,  thej  would  go  on  Mr, 

to  the  higher  system ;  that  is  the  intention  of  foremen  and  managers,     -^^  MuiUaam 
and  of  young  men  who  intended  to  become  experts  in  science  appliwl  to       jTv^hh 

the  arts  and  manufactures.    There  are  three  Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,         ' ^  ' 

and  we  consider  they  might  readily  be  made  available,  one  for  each  of   5  Juq^  issn, 

the  provinces,  the  College  of  Science  being  one  of  the  system.     So  far 

as  tbe  application  of  science  to  the  arts  is  concerned,  there  should  be 
special  degrees  in  these  colleges.  The  class  of  young  men  who  wished 
to  apply  themselves  to  science  as  applied  to  manu&ctures  might  be 
obtained  from  the  secondary  schools  and  the  intermediate  schools. 
They  could  avail  themselves  of  these  colleges  by  taking  special  instruction 
in  science  as  applied  to  manufactures. 

4689.  (Chairtnan,)  You  would  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  course 
of  pure  science  now  given  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  there  should  be  a 
coarse  of  applied  science? — Decidedly  so.  That  would  complete  the 
system  with  regard  to  them.  Then  there  is  only  one  other  question  as 
rpgards  special  industries  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  butter-making  and  fish 
curing ;  there  used  to  be  schools  in  Ireland  for  teaching  these  things^ 
There  are  now  only  two  dairy  schools  in  Ireland.  The  one  in  Cork 
has  500  acres  attached.  There  should  be  schools  for  teaching  girls 
butter-making. 

4690.  There  is  one  in  Cork  ? — ^Yes ;  but  that  is  a  very  small  means 
of  developing  that  trade.  In  Cork  you  see  butter  at  60$,  a  cwt.  and 
also  going  up  to  11 2«.  a  cwt.,  or  120f.  There  is  no  reason  for  that  but 
one,  it  is  not  the  quality  of  the  gross  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  rather 
the  mode  of  making  the  butter,  and  if  there  was  a  proper  mode  estab- 
^bed  and  properly  taught,  the  result  would-be  to  increase  the  quality 
of  the  bntter  throughout  the  whole  of  the  country. 

4691.  {A/r.  fFoodalL)  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  teaching  in  the 
primary  schools  should  fit  the  girls  for  that  work  ? — No. 

(Mr,  fVehb,)  I  hope  I  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  I  do  not  blame 
the  professors  here  in  any  way. 

{Mr,  Mulligan,)  Nor  do  I.  I  know  some  of  them  personally,  and  I 
know  they  are  most  active  and  zealous. 

{Mr.  Webb,)  I  have  always  advised  the  young  men  to  take  advantage 
of  these  institutions.  I  lately  delivered  a  lecture  to  young  men  in 
DnbHn  for  that  purpose.  1 

{Mr.  Mulligan,)  In  regard  to  the  making  and  repairing  of  nets  and 
the  curing  of  fish,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  education. 

4692.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  technical  education  of  girls  ? — ^I  think  just  an  much  is 
required  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  of  the  system  in  regard  to  girls 
as  for  boys.  They  should  be  taught  the  art  of  designing,  and  they 
should  have  opportunities  of  availing  themselves  of  the  College  of 
Science  for  the  higher  branches  of  female  education,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  obtain  certificates  for  degrees  in  science. 

4693.  {Dr,  Roscoe.)  There  is  no  class  of  cookery  carried  on  in  the 
College  of  Science  ? — No,  with  the  exception  that  occasionally  lecturers 
come  over  and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  00  the  subject. 

4694.  {Mr,  Magnus,)  You  are  not  aware  of  any  intermediate  girls' 
technical  school  which  yon  would  like  to  take  as  a  model  for  the  schools 
you  wish  to  have  established  in  Ireland  ? — ^No,  I  believe  Ihore  are  such 
schools  in  France,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  here. 
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Mr,  Mr.  Jamss  WiNSTANLETy  Town  Councillor,  examined. 

J,  Winttaniejf, 

4695.  {Chenrman.)  You  ai^e  a  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer? 

5  Jond  188S.    — Yes. 

■  4696.  And  you  wish  to  give  evidence  in  reference  to  the  technical 

education  you  think  ought  to  be  given  to  artisans  in  your  trade  ?— 
Yes. 

4697.  Would  you  kindly  make  any  statement  you  may  think  useful  to 
the  Commission  ?-^I  think  boys  at  school  ought  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
different  tools.  Tdke^  for  iEstance,  boys  intended  for  shoemaking :  they 
ought  to  become  acquainted  with  the  different  tools  employed  in  it,  and 
also  the  mode  of  using  them.  They  should  fdso  learn  something  of  the 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture,  and,  if  possible,  leam  to  distinguish 
the  different  qualities. 

4698.  You  would  wish  them > to  leam  all  that  at  school? — ^Yes,  as 
much  as  possible,  for  I  find  that,  when  we  get  boys  entirely  strangers  to 
the  business,  we  keep  them  running  about  the  place  for  four  or  five 
months  before  we  can  put  them  practically  to  work.  They  do  not  know 
anvthing  of  the  different  classes  of  materials^  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
before  we  can  put  them  to  busiuess. 

4699.  Seeing  the  enormous  number  of  trades  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries,  do  you  think  it  possible  the  rudiments  of  every 
trade  might  be  taught  in  every  school  ? — I  think  the  children  might  be 
taught  a  little  of  it. 

4700.  Enough  to  be  of  advantage  ? — ^Yes ;  I  think  boys  from  12  to 
14  years  of  age  should  be  taught. 

4701.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  trades  associations  to  provide 
the  kind  of  instruction  for  themselves  P — I  think  it  would. 

4702.  Has  that  nev^r  been  attempted  ? — ^No. 

4703.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  useful  ? — ^I  consider  it  would  be 
Very  useful. 

4704.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  useful  if  there  were  some  com- 
bination for  instruction  of  that  sort  ? — It  would  be  so  in  many  ways. 
The  boys  should  be  taught  the  use  of  tools,  and  should  get  more  <^  a 
business  education.    They  should  be  educated,  in  fact,  as  if  thej  were 
intended  for  business. 

4705.  Bo  you  mean  by  the '^  tools "  the  tools  to  be  used  in  your 
trade? — ^I  mean  whatever  tools  were  used  in  the  trade  the  boys  are 
supposed  to  be  intended  for. 

4706.  (Mr,  Magnus.)  Do  you  think  this  kind  of  elementary  educa- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  higher  schools  ? — It  should  be  started  in  the 
eletnentary  i^hools :  bojrs  do  not  seem  to  be  taught  with  the  intention 
t)f  fitting  them  for  trades.  If  they  have  got  a  smart  boy  in  the  school, 
they  think  he  should  be  a  derk  or  something  else  of  that  sort. 

4707.  Do  you  not  think  great  difficulty  would  present  itself,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  trades  that  exist  ? — There  is  no  duubt  that  there 
would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  that. 

4708.  Do  you  think  your  purpose  would  be  served  if  children  at 
these  schools  were  taught  the  use  of  tools  generally,  without  any  special 
regard  to  a  particular  trade  ? — I  think  it  would. 

4709.  You  consider  that  in  the  course  of  their  instruction  the 
children  should  have  some  manner  of  exercise  which  would  teach  them 
the  use  of  their  hands,  which  they  might  afterwards  apply  to  whatews' 
trade  they  were  engaged  in  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  it  would  be  very  useful  £or 
them  to  learn  to  think  about  going  to  some  trade. 

4710.  Do  you  think  there  is  that  distaste  for  trade  amongst  children 
attending  elementary  schools  in  Dublin  which  would  make  them  prefer 
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going  into  commercial  house  as  dorks  P — That  is  my  experience  of      xJ^^' 
boys ;  they  have  an  idea  in  Dublin  that  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to       Wnutatueif. 
go  to  trade.  5  j^^^  ^^^ 

4711.  Does  what  you  say  refer  to  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  ? —      . 
I  refer  to  that  class  of  boys ;  to  any  boys  whose  parents  can  pay  for  their 
education;    respectable  artisans  who  send  their  children  to  one  they 
oonsider  a  little  higher  than  the  national  schools. 

4712.  Tou  refer  to  private  schools  which  are  of  a  denominational 
character  ? — ^Tes. 

4713.  You  think  the  education  is  too  purely  literary  ? — Yes,  and  they 
fihoald  be  taught  more  with  a  view  to  mechanical  work,  and  have  tlieir 
minds  more  trained  for  that  work.  I  know  that  I  find  gi-ent  difficulty 
io  getting  smart  boys  for  my  business. 

4714.  You  would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  introducing  some  kind  of 
workshop  instruction  both  into  denominational  and  national  schools  in 
Ireland  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

4715.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  special  schools  should 
be  started  for  children  who  have  passed  the  elementary  stages  of  educa- 
tioDf  in  which  they  might  have  instruction  in  the  details  of  the  particular 
trade  which  they  are  going  afterwards  to  take  up,  and  do  you  think 
such  school  education  could  in  any  way  take  the  place  of  apprenticeship  ? 
— ^I  think  they  should  be  taught  something  better  than  they  are  taught 
now  in  some  shape  or  other  ;  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
time.  If  I  get  boys  or  girls,  they  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  for  six  or 
twelve  mon^ ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  taught  the  elements  of  any 
trade,  they  could  be  earning  wages  at  once. 

4716.  They  should  be  taught  the  elements  common  to  aU  trades,  and 
then  they  could  learn  the  special  detiuls  of  any  particular  trade  ? — They 
ought  to  get  the  elements  of  several  trades  ;  ih^  use  of  ordinary  car- 
penters' tools  is  often  most  useful. 

4717.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  those  already  apprenticed  should 
attend  evening  classes,  and  receive  instruction  in  sciences  and  arts  appli- 
cable to  your  trade  ? — Yes,  in  some  branches ;  particularly  in  new 
designs  and  patterns. 

4718.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
you  think  might  be  given  in  the  evening  to  i^prentices  and  Workmen 
already  engaged  in  this  shoemaking  trade  ? — In  the  cutting  department, 
if  they  learned  drawing,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  them. 

4719.  Is  it  not  possible  for  the  apprentices  to  learn  drawing  under 
the  direction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
possible. 

4720.  Do  many  of  your  apprentices  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — ^t  do  not 
think  there  is  one. 

4721.  Do  you  know  of  any  objection  to  the  drawing  taught  under 
the  department  ? — ^No. 

4722.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  appren- 
tices to  improve  themselves  in  that  way  ? — They  do  not  seem  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  matter  at  the  present  time. 

4723.  (2>r.  Roscoe.)  Might  not  much  be  done  by  the  masters  to 
encxiarage  the  attendance  on  such  classes  ? — I  think  something  might 
be  done,  but  I  find  boys  do  not  seem  inclined  to  take  advice  from  us 
outside  the  works.  I  think,  if  these  science  classes  were  brought  more 
into  harmony  with  the  schools,  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect.  I  do 
not  think  the  teachers  here  encourage  boys,  or  teach  them  to  look 
^rward. 

4724.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  You  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  if  the 
sclioolmasters    and  employers  of  young  apprentices  encouraged  the 
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Mr,         attendknce  of  these  young  fellows  at  evening  classes? — Yes,  I  think 
J,  Winstaniejf,  they  would  become  popular ;  they  would  tell  one  another  of  them,  and 

they  would  go  more  than  they  do  at  present  to  these  classes. 

4725.  {Chairman.)  You  know  a  good  deal  about  the  feeling  of  the 
artizans  generally  in  Dublin  ?-^I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of  them. 

4726.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  supposition  is  correct  that  there  is 
much  jealousy,  on  their  part,  of  the  kind  of  instruction,  and  of  the  work 
that  is  done  in  industrial  schools  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Artane  industrial 
school  ? — ^There  was  a  prejudice  some  time  ago,  but  it  is  dying  out  now. 
In  my  business  they  were  very  much  agidnst  Artane  School,  for  they 
thought  it  was  teaching  too  many  of  my  trade.  But  that  feeling  has 
died  out  $  they  find,  in  practice,  that  it  does  not  affect  them. 

4727.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  ? — ^No ;  except  that 
the  same  thing  applies  to  girls ;  they  should  be  taught  very  much  in 
the  same  manner,  and  should  be  taught  needlework  more  particularly. 

4728.  Are  they  not  taught  needlework  in  the  convent  schools? — 
Yes. 

4729.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  Do  you  attach  much  weight  to  the  statement 
that  these  science  classes  would  be  more  frequented  if  placed  under  the 
direction  of  an  independent  board  of  management  ? — I  think,  if  thfj 
were  made  more  popular  in  some  shape,  they  would  be  much  better 
attended.  I  believe  the  feeling  at  present  amongst  the  working  people 
is  that  these  classes  are  something  above  them,  and  intended  for  another 
class  of  people. 

4730.  {Chairman.)  Then  you  think  that,  if  classes  were  established 
in  parts  of  the  city  where  the  working  people  live,  they  would  go  to 
them  ? — They  would  go  to  them  then. 


Mr.  Mr.  Chablks  Dawson,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of  DubUn,  recalled. 

C.  Dawmm, 

^'^'  4731.  {Chairman.)  You  are  of  opinion,  I  believe,  that,  in  the  event 

'""''  of  any  change  taking  place  in  the  organization  of  the  national  schools,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  in  Ireland  the  municipal  corporations  should  have 
conferred  on  them  functions  like  those  of  the  School  Boards  of  Englaud  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  fund  now  available  is  confined  to  the  rate  of  one  penny ;  hot 
if  the  Government  were  going  to  supplement  that  sum,  or  were  themselves 
to  do  the  work,  the  municipality  should  be  brought  in  for  the  very  reason 
stated  by  Mr.  Winstanley.  The  municipalities  in  the  North  would  be 
in  harmony  with  their  people^  and  the  municipalities  in  the  South  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  people  there,  and  that  might  bring  them  more 
into  connection  with  these  institutions. 

4732.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  person  in  the 
community  to  organise  a  science  class  ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  wait  for  any  impulse  from  the  Government,  or  for  any  new  law ; 
yon,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  your  fellow  citizens,  would  be  able  to 
establish  a  class  at  once  ? — Yes. 

4733.  {Dr,  Roscoe.)  There  are  a  number  of  schools  already  esta- 
blished in  Dublin  where  science  classes  are  carried  on  ? — But  tliej  do 
not  touch  these  cases. 

4734.  Still,  it  is  within  their  power  to  start  a  science  class,  if  thej 
think  it  advisable  ? — No  doubt  it  is. 
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Mr.  Abraham  Shackleton,  J.P.,  Town  Councillor,  and  Mr.  Robert  Mr. 

Sexton,  J.P.,  Town  Councillor,  examined.  ^-  ShaekUton, 

J.P,,and 

4735.  (Chairman.)  You  have    special    experience    of   the    schoohi    SexLn  j\p 
attached  to  workhouses  ?  L  ' 

(Mr.  SluuUeton,)  Yes ;  the  South  Dublin  Union  Workhouse.  We  are    5  June  issd. 
both  guardians  of  that  Union.  ^— -^ 

473iS.  And  jou  wish  to  state  that  there  is  a  great  need  that  technical 
iDstmction  should  be  given  in  these  schools  ? — Yes,  we  think  there  is,  and 
that  the  boys  and  girls  there  would  derive  great  benefit  from  technical 
instruction.  There  is  a  certain  amount  given  at  present.  There  are  about 
120  boys  there — ^frequently  more,  up  to  160 — ^and  about  180  girls,  and 
the  amount  of  technical  instruction  they  get  now  is  vei'y  limited.  One 
of  the  reasons  is  that,  at  present,  our  workhouse  is  very  much  over- 
crowded by  increased  pauperism ;  but  we  are  about  to  build  schools  on 
a  piece  of  ground  lately  acquired,  and  when  we  do  that  there  will  then 
be  scope  and  space  for  better  arrangements. 

4737.  When  you  speak  of  increased  pauperism,  do  you  mean  there 
is  an  increase  relatively  to  the  population,  or  that  the  population  has 
increased  ?-*Eelatively  to  the  population  ;  the  number  of  paupers  in 
both  the  North  and  South  Unions  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  the  population  has  increased  within  the  last  few  years. 

4738.  How  do  you  account  for  thatP-^From  various  causes;  amongst 
others,  the  bad  state  of  trade.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  distress  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  country  parts, 
although  a  great  many  of  our  paupers  are  moving  in  from  the  country 
to  the  city ;  they  come  here  to  seek  work,  and  they  cannot  find  it. 
Some  of  them  actually  come>  seeking  the  workhouse. 

4739.  We  are  always  told  that  in  the  country  districts  the  poor 
people  object  to  go  into  the  workhouse  ? — Of  course  they  do  not  like  it, 
but  when  once  they  are  compelled^  they  will  go  into  those  workhouses, 
where  they  think  they  will  get  the  best  treatment. 

4740.  They  would  rather  go  into  a  large  workhouse  than  into  one  in 

a  small  country  district  ? — Yes;  at  present  we  have  about  120  boys 

going  to  our  school ;  of  these  about  100  are  healthy  boys,  and  20  are 

boya  under  treatment  in  hospital  and  coming  in  during  school  hours. 

There  are  6  employed  in  the  weavers'  shed ;  we  manufacture  tweed  and 

frieze.     They  are  employed  for  a  couple  of  bourn  in  the  afternoon. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  inl^mittency  in  it,  owing  to  the  nature  of 

oar  workhouse  population.     There  are  about  30  in  the  tailors'  shop,  but 

the  time  for  any  instruction  is  very  short,  and  the  class  of  work  they  are 

employed  upon  is  utterly  useless  to  them  in  after-life.     They  are  merely 

employed  in  mending  and  patching,  and  they  are  not  there  more  than 

9  to  10  hours  in  the  week ;  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  15,  and  are 

then  removed  to  the  adult  department. 

4741.  ISine  or  ten  hours  is  a  very  considerable  pai*t  of  the  school 
hours  ? — The  master  told  me  every  boy  is  put  first  into  the  tailors'  shop 
in  oi-der  to  learn  mendiug  in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  and  they  are  put 
afterwards  to  other  work.  There  are  about  20  in  the  shoemakers'  shop, 
and  they  do  very  little  and  very  bad  work,  and  there  is  very  little 
practical  result  from  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  boys  do  not  turn  out 
to  be  either  tailors  or  shoemakers  in  after-life. 

4742.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — That  the  instruction  is  not  of 
WL  sufficiently  systematic  or  sufficiently  technical  nature.  There  are 
about  40  of  the  boys  employed  in  the  garden,  and  they  really  work 
'vv'ith  a  will  and  do  useful   work,  but  the  master  says  very  few  turn 
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Hr.  out  to  be  of  any  use  as  weayera,  tailors,  or  shoemakers.    It  is  a  curious 

^'?^^^^S^'  fact  that  there  are  about  30  workhouse  bojs  barbersy  which  seems  to  be 

Mr.  ^.        ^  favourite  avocation.    There  are  a  few  that  have  turned  out  remarkabi  j 

Sexton,  J.P.   ^^^'    ^®  knows  six  bojs  that  went  out  to  be  coffin  makers,  and  some 

......         of  them  got  on  uncommonly  well.     One  of  them  at  present  owns  two 

6  Jane  18S8.    timbef  yards  in  Montreal  and  employs  20  or  30  men,  and  another  ireat 
— ^—      into  tbe  service  of  an  undertaker  in  town,  got  to  be  his  head  man,  and 
ultimately  married  a  woman  who  had  a  hotel,  and  now  he  is  the  oiNmer 
of  two  hotels  in  Dublin. 

4743.  May  we  take  it  that  perhaps  the  reason  of  the  want  of  snocess 
of  a  number  of  these  boys  is  their  previous  bringing  up;  the  conditions 
by  which  they  have  been  surrounded  before  they  come  into  the  work- 
house ?— ^I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case,  for  a  large  number  of  them  are 
boys  brought  up  in  the  workhouse.  The  master  tells  me  that  of  his 
120  boys  at  present  there  are  in  all  about  30  who  are  permanent  inmates. 
Their  parents  come  and  take  them  out  at  any  time,  and  they  return 
again ;  and  consequently  the  instruction  they  receive  is  of  no  use  to 
them  in  after-life. 

4744.  What  is  the  remedy  for  that  ? — For  that  there  is  no  remedy 
under  the  workhouse  system,  when  the  parents  go  out  the  boys 
must  be  sent  out  too.  There  are  about  50  who  are  resident,  and  the 
remainder  are  in  and  out.  Besides  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  in- 
struction is  of  no  value  to  the  permanent  inmates,  for  there  is  no  system 
in  the  technical  instruction.  These  boys,  on  account  of  their  beiag  in 
the  workhouse,  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  task,  and  they  never  go  at  it 
with  ardour. 

4745.  How  far  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  alter  this  state 
of  things — ^you  say,  *^  if  better  technical  instruction  were  given  ;"  ^vrhat 
is  to  prevent  you  giving  that  better  instruction  P — ^I  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  temporary  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  space,  and  there  is 
another  difficulty,  namely,  that  the  only  way  would  he  to  have  the  boys 
under  workmen  in  the  house.    Now  a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done 
by  inmates  who  are  tradesmen,  and  it  does  not  do  to  have  them  aasodated 
with  the  workmen  who  are  tradesmen. 

{Mr.  Sextan.)  They  get  no  remuneration  (that  is,  the  tradesmen), 
and  they  are  perfectly  indifferent  about  employment 

4746.  (Chairman.)  It  will  be  in  your  power  to  have  m  regular 
carpenter's  shop  when  you  get  into  the  new  premises  ?^-Tes ;  it  may 
be  right  about  the  carpenter's  shop,  but  I  think  ihere  would  be  no 
means  of  training  them  as  weavers  or  tailors ;  the  only  ¥ray  would  be 
to  transfer  them  to  some  such  school  as  Mr.  Mulligan  mentioned ;  some 
model  school  where  they  coold  be  properly  taught. 

4747.  Are  you  aware  that  the  children  from  the  EngHsh  workhouses 
are  in  a  great  many  instances  now  sent  to  elementary  schook  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  workhouse  school  is  entirely  dosed  ?— I  sun 
net  aware  that  that  is  the  case. 

4748.  The  results  of  that  system,  I  believe,  have  been  satis&etory ; 
is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  same  ihing  from  being  done  in  Irdand  ? — 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  schools  of  the  character  we  could  send  them 

to. 

(Mr.  Shaciieian.)  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  subject  which  any  of 
the  ^ardians  have  considered.  I  think  there  are  achoob  they  could  be 
sent^to,  but  my  unpression  as  a  guardian  is  that  it  woukl  be  better  to 
have  our  schools  in  the  woridiouse  and  to  teach  them  there. 

474a  (CkairmaM.)  What  is  to  prevent  you  giving  technical  iDstmctioii 
in  the  workhouse,  or  what  can  this  Commission  do  to  asset  you  to^  do 
it'  — Thtfe  is  a  large   Christian  Brothers'  school  in  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood  of  the  workhoufle,  and  if  there  were  technical  inBtmction  Mr. 

given  in  that  school,  I  do  not  see  any  difficultj  in  sending  the  children  ^'  Shaekletan, 
out  there.  -^j^-  ^ 

4750.  (Dr.  Roscoe.)  Would  it  not  be  a  great  advantage  to  get  these    Sexion  J  p 
children  amongst  others  outside  ?  '    ' 

{Mr.  Sextan.)  Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  get  them    5  Jane  1883. 
ont  of  the  influence  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  place  them  amongst  other     — ..— » 
children,  and  if  any  school  like  the  Christian  Brothers'  school,  with 
technical  trade  instruction,  could  be  made  available,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

(Mr.  Shaekletan.)  I  do  not  think  our  boys  look  upon  the  workhouse  as 
a  punishment  I  know  boys  that  were  rejoiced  to  get  into  the  work- 
house ;  they  have  opportunities  which  other  paupers  have  not.  They 
are  taken  out  to  wslk  once  a  week,  and  seeing  that  that  can  be  done 
without  injury  to  discipline,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  such  a  school  as 
you  mention  could  be  procured  for  them. 

4751.  (Chairman.)  Apart  from  the  question  of  manual  instruction, 
would  it  not  be  a  good  introduction  to  dvil  life  if  these  children 
moved  amongst  the  children  at  the  national  school  or  the  Christian 
Brothers'  school  instead  of  being  kept  by  themselves  ? 

(Mr.  Sextan.)  Yes ;  no  doubt  it  would.  The  great  complaint  we  have 
to  make  is  that  a  number  of  them  come  back.  We  were  sending 
emigrants  away  recently,  and  some  of  them  had  been  10  or  20  years  in 
the  workhouse.  They  get  domesticated  there.  The  system  of  appren- 
ticeship is  nearly  obsolete.  They  merely  get  a  scrambling  knowledge  of 
their  work. 

(Mr.  Shaekletan.)  There  is  a  wide  field  for  technical  education,  if  the 
right  plan  is  adopted,  amongst  children  in  the  workhouse.  There  are 
a^ut  300  children  boarded  out  through  the  country  :  of  course  we  are 
responsible  for  them  ;  if  they  are  not  absorbed  into  the  general  popula- 
tion, they  are  sent  back  to  the  workhouse.  If  technical  education 
waa  introduced  into  the  national  schools,  they  would  get  the  advantage 

4762.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  may  sum  up  your  evidence  by  stating 
that  technical  instruction  should  be  given  in  elementary  schools  generally, 
and  that  it  is  desirable  that  workhouse  children  should  be  sent  to  these 
schools? — Yes. 
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4753.  (Chairman.)  You  wish  to  give  information  to  the  Commission         P.P. 

on  the  advantages  derived  by  the  inhabitants  of  Belleek  from  the  esta-         

blishment  of  the  potteries  there  ?— ^That  is  one  item  of  the  information 

I  wish  to  impart. 

4754.  WiU  you  state  bnefly  the  nature  of  any  other  information 
yon  wish  to  give? — Generally  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  technical 
education  in  the  country  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  will  state 
briefly  the  reasons  for  that  The  neighbourhood  or  my  parish  is  the 
most  replete  of  any  in  Ireland  with  mineral  wealth,  and  I  wish  to  say 
we  have  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  respectable  population,  in  com- 
parative idleness  for  want  of  emplojrment.  I  am  parish  priest  of  one  of 
the^largest  parishes  in  Ireland;  the  largest  in  area,  68,000  acres;  and 
its  extent  is  17  Irish  miles. 

4755.  Seventeen  miles  in  area  or  in  length  ? — The  parish  is  not  so 
bmad  as  it  is  long.  In  addition,  its  mineral  resources  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  development  if  we  bad  factories  and  trained  workers. 
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Rev.  J,  4756.  (Dr.  Roseoe.)   Will  jon  give  us  an  account  of  its  mineral 

J^cKmna,  ifealth,  in  what  does  it  consist  ? — We  have  an  unlimited  supply  of   the 

*  hest  limestone  ;  for  miles  round  Belleek  the  whole  country  is  composed 
5  Jane  1883.  ^^  ^^^   ^^^  limestone  in  Ireland.     I  believe  this  limestone  is  said    to 

-  '    be  capable  of  being  polished  into  marble.    Along  with  that  there  is  lead 

ore  and  iron  ore. 

4757.  Has  the  quality  of  the  lead  and  iron  ore  been  tested  ? — ITes ; 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  a  local  proprietor,  has  made  large  explorations,  and  the 
remains  of  these  trials  are  still  to  be  seen  there.  They  have  opened 
pits  all  about  the  country,  where  miners  have  tried,  and  they  bave 
succeeded  of  course  partiallv,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  it  was  not  the 
want  of  mineral  lode  that  caused  them  t«  stop,  but  other  causes.  We 
have  traces  of  these  various  attempts  at  mining  in  several  places,  and  a 
company  is  now  about  to  begin  work  again  there. 

4758.  Is  there  any  coal  ?-^-Yes.  I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  it  is 
said  coal  can  be  found  in  the  parish.  We  have  the  famous  felspar  lying 
unused  throughout  the  country.  They  are  making  roads  of  it,  because 
they  have  nothing  else  to  do  with  it. 

*  4759.  (Chairman.)  Was  it  the  existence  of  the  felspar  that  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  potteries  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so.  And  for  peat 
we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  it. 

4760.  What  would  you  suggest  as  arising  out  of  the  statement  jrou 
have  made  ? — I  think  the  introduction  of  practical  arts  woald  be  a 
great  means  of  developing  many  of  these  resources,  as  well  as  constitutiDg- 
an  educational  development.     I  think  technical  instruction  is  the  great 
panacea  for  the  evils  we  suffer  from.     It  is  admitted  it  is  manufactures 
we  want,  and  I  think  that  technical  education  would  be  a  great  means 
towards  attaining  that  end. 

4761.  How  is  it  factories  have  not  been  established? — The  Belleek 
pottery  has  been  established.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never 
been  much  encouragement  given  to  factories  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  wide  spread  impression  that  they  have  been  rather  dis* 
couraged.  There  is  a  factory  between  Belleek  and  Ballyshannon  built  on 
the  plan  of  those  at  Manchester.  It  has  been  completed  for  20  years, 
and  it  is  of  no  use,  because  an  association  was  got  up  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  it  up  and  keeping  it  from  being  a  rival  of  England.  I  was  told 
that.     I  heard  it  on  good  authority. 

4762.  Some  designing  person  bought  it  up  in  order  that  it  might 
not  take  the  trade  from  England  ? — ^Yes. 

4763.  About  how  many  years  ago  is  that  ? — It  is  20  years  ago.  As 
to  the  Belleek  pottery,  I  may  state  that  a  similar  effort  was  made  to 
injure  it.  I  questioned  the  manager,  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  he  said  it 
was  true  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  in  London  to  buy  it  up,  but 
Mr.  McBimey  suspected  it.  He  had  to  meet  it  in  London.  The 
people  believe  generally  in  the  countir  that  the  Belleek  pottery  would 
be  closed  if  it  were  allowed  to  be  bought  up. 

4764.  You  did  not  understand  that  it  was  intended  to  close  it  ? — He 
understood  that  that  was  the  design,  but  it  was  not  expressly  stated  so. 

4765.  How  many  years  ago  is  that  ? — It  is  two  years  since  I  heard 
it.    1  am  giving  you  public  rumour. 

4766.  {Mr.  WoodalL)  These  are  given  ratHer  as  specimens  of  the 
credulity  of  the  people  ? — It  is  what  is  generaUy  said. 

4767.  ( Chairman.)  You  say  that  the  English  people  are  jealous  of 
Irish  manufactures  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  common  impression. 

4768.  (Dr.  Roseoe.)  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  working  people  or  of 
capitalists  ? — Of  the  peasantry  of  the  country. 
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4769.  (^Mr.  fFbodalL)  Do  not  yon  think,  if  outsiders  came  in  to  buj        Jiev,  J. 
up  the  factories  as  soon  as  they  were  built,  it  would  encourage  you  to     McKenna, 
build  fSeustories  ? — It  would  seem  so  indeed ;  we  want  factories  to  give         -^-P* 
employment,  I  vrtka  recently  congratulated  by  Lord  O'Hagan  on  having 
in  my  parish  the  only  Irish  industry  that  was  worthy  of  the  name. 

4770.  (Dr.  Hoseoe.)  Do  you  exclude  the  linen  factories  ? — No,  but  I 
place  the  potteries  at  the  head  of  them  all,  both  for  the  artistic  and 
for  the  commercial  value.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  published  at  Mel- 
bourne, where  it  is  said  a  prince  in  Japan  gave  the  palm  to  Belleek  as 
producing  the  finest  pottery  in  the  world.  That  gentleman,  a  prince, 
has  a  pottery  in  Japan,  and  his  name  is  therein  mentioned  as  having 
stated  that  the  Belleek  ware  was  the  best  he  had  seen. 

4771.  {Chairman.)  What  can  this  Commission  do? — I  cannot  tell, 
bat  if  it  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  factories  and  industries  in 
Ireland,  I  believe  it  would  do  much  for  our  country.. 

4772.  That  is  be^nd  our  scope ;  what  we  are  asked  to  do  is  to 
report  as  to  how  people  can  be  instructed.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
direct  the  establishment  of  factories  or  the  employment  of  public  money 
for  that  purpose.  We  have  no  power  in  that  direction  ? — ^I  thought 
that  the  development  of  Irish  resources  constituted  the  scope  and  object 
of  the  Commission. 

4773.  Our  Commission  is  a  Commission  for  the  purposes  of  teohnioal 
instraction  ? — ^Well,  look  at  Belleek.  For  ten  miles  there  are  abundant 
opportunities  for  factories,  and  I  myself  am  prepared  to  give  one  of  the 
best  sates  in  Ulster  for  a  factory.  At  Pettigo  they  have  nothing  but 
beggary  and  ^ant  from  need  of  employm^it.  There  might  be  mills 
along  the  river  for  a  course  of  ten  miles  there  if  they  had  the  people  to 
work  ihem  ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  gone  to  America.  We  have  a 
large  population,  or  rather  had  a  large  population,  of  simple-minded, 
honest,  industrious,  people,  willing  to  work,  intelligent  and  most 
agreeable,  and,  I  may  add,  most  peaceful. 

4774.  They  only  require  to  be  taught  something? — Yes.  I  have 
lix  schools  under  my  own  management,  and  two  others  are  building, 
aod  the  average  attendance  at  these  schools  is  about  70,  half  being 
males  and  half  females. 

4775.  (Mr.  WoodalL)  That  includes  boys  and  giris  ?-^Yes,  from 
the  age  of  16  downwards. 

4776.  Are  these  national  or  elementary  schools  ? — They  are  national 
schools. 

4777.  (Dr,  Roscoe,)  Is  there  any  education  of  a  technical  character 
given  in  these  schools  ? — ^Nothing  beyond  a  literary  education. 

4778.  Would  you.  recommend  the  introduction  of  any  technical 
instmction  into  these  schools  ? — I  would  very  strongly. 

4779.  Would  you  give  us  your  idea  of  what  would  be  suitable  ? — 
Instraction  calculated  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country. 

4780.  What  would  be  suitable  to  your  district? — I  would  say  the 
boys  should  be  taught  different  trades. 

4781.  What  trade  would  you  propose  to  teach  them  ? — There  is 
scarcely  a  trade  existing  that  I  would  not  like  to  see  introduced. 

4782.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  teach  these  trades  in  the  schools  ? 
That  is  a  serious  question.  In  my  reply  to  the  Irish  circular  I  stated 
tbat  1  should  be  happy  to  see  the  workshop  system  carried  out. 

4783.  We  are  told  that  a  great  difficulty  is  found  in  getting  teachers  ? 
*-'That  is  a  difficulty  very  easily  got  over.  The  whole  thing  depends 
on  the  wages.  If  yon  paid  them  properly,  they  would  come  from  all 
qurters. 
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Beo.  J.  4784.  Yon  would  have  to  import  them  ?— *No,  I  do  not  saj  that;  bnt 

MeKemta^     I  gaj  that,  if  the  schools  were  established,  and  700  were  to  give  sufficient 
P.P.         wages,  they  would  come  from  all  qnarters ;   but  the  residents  in  the 
-  -       T         neighbourhood  could  not  teach. 

°°^  '  4785.  {Mr*  Magnus,)  This  importation  of  schoolmasters  would  be 
very  extensive? — At  Belleek  we  have  skilled  workmen  who  would 
provide  instruction  for  the  district. 

4786.  {Dr.  Roscoe.)  In  other  more  remote  districts  what  would  you 
do  ? — ^I  do  not  say  you  would  find  local  workmen  everywhere  capable  of 
teaching. 

4787.  {Mr,  Magnus,)  Is  drawing  taught  in  the  schools  ? — No,  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  it  introduced.  The  teachers  are  not  capable  of 
teaching  it     Some  few  were  taught  drawing  in  convents. 

4788.  Are  many  of  the  children  in  the  schools  taught  the  businesi 
and  afterwards  taken  into  the  potteries? — ^No.  They  are  taken  up 
generally  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  and  are  apprenticed  in  the  pottery  lor 
some  years,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  being  trained  outside  the 
pottery. 

4789.  Tou  think  it  desirable  the  children  in  the  school  should  be 
taught  drawing  7 — ^Yes,  as  a  foundation  for  technical  instruction. 

4790.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  introducing  good  drawing  instruction 
into  the  schools,  to  ccnnmence  with  ? — ^No,  I  Uiink  there  is  not  We  get 
drawing  materials  from  the  Board  under  the  national  system. 

4791.  {Dr,  Kascoe.)  Why  then  have  you  not  had  this  drawing 
tuition  ? — The  teachers  could  not  generally  teach  it  themselves. 

4792.  Then  would  you  have  to  import  special  teachers  ? — ^Tes,  I  have 
had  one  or  two  female  teachers  who  could  teach  drawing,  and  it  was 
astonishing  how  the  children  took  it  up  ;  but  we  had  to  discontinae 
drawing,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils. 

4793.  {Chairman.)  How  is  it  yon  have  so  few  pupils? — ^We  have 
abundant  pupils,  but  so  few  were  learning  drawing  that  the  assistaot 
was  not  continued.  We  got  a  few  assistants  by  accident  who  coaM 
teach  drawing.  It  was  outside  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  they  gwe 
the  instruction  gratuitously  to  those  children  who  had  a  turn  for  it;  ind 
it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  far  it  has  been  developed,  and  how  they  stick 
to  it  even  though  the  teachers  are  gone. 

4794.  {Dr.  Roscoe.)  Can  you  under  the  present  system  get  finom  the 
Education  Board  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  such  teac^ng  in  drawing. 
I  believe  it  is  pai-t  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  that  they  will  pay  for 
drawing  ? — I  know  it  is,  for  thev  send  drawing  copybooks,  and  when 
asked  they  have  made  provision  for  paying  teachers  to  teach  drawing ; 
but  in  the  country,  in  rural  districts,  it  is  rarely  we  can  meet  with  a 
teacher  who  can  teach  drawing. 

4795.  What  would  you  like  to  see  done  in  reference  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing  ? — My  own  opinion  is  that,  if  the  teachers  oi  the  schools 
were  paid  either  by  the  Education  Board  or  from  any  other  source,  to 
teach  drawing  both  to  boys  and  girls,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

4796.  {Chairman.)  Do  not  they  get  paid  now  for  drawing;  do  not 
they  get  a  grant  from  the  Science  and  Ajrt  Department  ? — ^The  teachers 
do  not  care  to  undertake  it  at  all.  We  have  science  in  connection  with 
the  Department,  but  no  art  teaching. 

4797.  {Dr.  Roscoe.)  There  is  art  instruction  in  Ireland  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Depeurtment  at  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  four  or  five 
other  places.  In  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Armagh,  Newtownards,  and  Dan- 
gannon,  there  are  schools  of  art,  or  art  classes  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — ^I  was  chairman  some  time,  in 
the  parish  I  left,  of  the  science  committee,  and  it  was  with  great  diffical^ 
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that  we  got  permission  from  the  National  Board  for  the  introduction  of 
science  teaching  into  the  national  schools.  So  much  so,  that  I  had  to 
report  against  it  and  abandon  it  in  mj  own  school.  I  always  thought 
that  the  teaching  of  science  and  art  occupied  too  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  teachers,  and  as  introduced  into  this  countiy  was  but  of 
little  use* 

4798.  Have  you  any  science  class  carried  ou  at  Bclleek  ?-«We  have 
none  in  connection  with  the  school. 

4799.  Why  ? — Because  I  had  had  considerable  experience  of  this  in 
the  other  parish ;  I  had  found  that  it  occupied  too  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  teachers. 

4800.  You  think  they  have  not  time  or  energy  enough  to  carry  it  on  ? 
— ^The  whole  system  of  education  as  regards  the  rural  population  was  a 
mistake. 

4801.  Are  you  aware  there  are  classes  of  agriculture  carried,  on  ? — It 
is  a  misnomer ;  so  far  as  practical  development  goes,  they  are  no  use ; 
and  they  are  looked  upon  in  the  country  as  a  humbug. 

4802.  What  kind  of  class  would  you  like  to  see  established  ? — ^I  would 
like  to  see  the  children  taught  the  different  trades  suited  to  their  sex.  I 
have  numbers  of  intelligent  children  in  the  parish,  and  after  they  leave 
school,  they  look  to  me  to  obtain  situations  for  them.  Had  we  the  trades 
taught,  they  could  go  into  the  pottery,  and  paint  there,  as  the  children 
in  £ngland  do.  Or  they  might  be  taught  to  make  book  markers  like 
these  I  bought  this  morning ;  some  of  these  ribbons  were  made  in 
Dublin,  and  others  in  London.  Here  is  one  made  in  Dablin,  and  it 
shows  what  an  Irish  girl  can  do.  This,  however,  is  too  costly  to  attempt; 
but  if  they  could  make  the  dear  artide^  they  could  make  the  cheaper 
one.  The  ribbons  are  used  as  book-markers ;  girls  might  be  f&r  more 
eneoaraged  in  manufactures  of  this  character. 

4803.  The  Dublin  made  ribbon  is  much  better  and  more  costly ;  why 
could  they  not  make  the  cheaper  ?-— They  are  not  sufficiently  taught. 

4804.  {Chairman.)  They  give  them  instruction  in  the  convent  which 
enables  them  to  do  that  ? — ^Yes ;  I  understand  so. 


Jieo,  J, 
McKennu, 


6  June  1883. 


Mr.  FrrzMAtBiOB  Bloohfd&ld,  J.P.,  examined^ 

4805.  (Chairman.)  Tou  heard  Mr.  McKenna's  evidence;  have  you 
anything  you  wish  to  add  to  it  ? — What  we  want  to  show  is  the  differ* 
ence  in  the  condition  of  things  at  Belleek  before  the  pottery  was 
established  there  and  since  the  manufactory  was  established.  There 
is  a  great  mistake  made  in  the  way  in  which  national  school 
insimction  is  given  now.  I  think  useful  things  for  the  children  are 
very  much  neglected,  and  things  that  are  no  earthly  good  to  them  are 
taught.  For  instance,  agriculture  and  things  of  that  sort  are  much 
neglected,  and  anything  that  is  not  actually  included  in  the  subjects  for 
results  fees  is  not  taught.  One  of  the  results  is  that  a  teacher  will  take 
8  or  10  of  the  cleverest  boys  in  the  school  and  cram  them  in  order  that 
they  may  get  the  results  fees,  and  that  he  may  bring  them  out  as  very 
clever  children,  clever,  totally  irrespective  of  whether  the  subjects  are 


4806.  You   would  like   to   see  two  changes   made;   in   the  firs 
place  that  certain  subjects  should  be  valued  and  paid  for  as  results 
irliich  are  not  now  recognised,  and  in  the  second  place  you  would  n  ish 
more  recognition  io  be  paid  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school  Aan 
to  the  special  and  favoured  pupils  ? — ^Yes. 

i  16581.  ' 


Mr. 

FiizMaurice 

Bloomficid, 

J.  P. 
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]^r.  4807.  (Z>A  Roscoe.)  What  are  the  special  subjects  in  which  joa  \?isk 

Fitz  Maurice    to  see  the  pupils  instructed  ? — ^In  the  first  place  agriculture  particularly ; 

Bloomfidd,      [  speak  especiallj  of  the  South.     There  are  several  things  that  could  be 

-^-^'         taught,  such  as  planting  osiers  and  the  manufacture  of  wicker  goods, 

5  June  IS83    ^^*^^  bring  in  money.     Everybody  knows  there  are  places  in  Irelaod 

'   where  this  industry  might  be  developed,  but  none  of  this  work  is  done 

in  Ireland ;  nearly  all  of  it  comes  from  England.  This  is  a  source  of 
wealth  that  poor  people  know  nothing  about.  The  things  that  are 
suited  for  female  children,  sewing  and  that  description  of  woik,  are 
entii'ely  neglected  in^the  schools.  They  are  taught  reading  and  writing, 
and  crammed  with  grammar  and  everything  of  that  kind,  which  does 
them  no  good. 

4808.  They  must  be  taught  reading  and  writing  ? — Yes,  but  not  the 
higher  description  of  that  education,  while  the  industries  that  their 
fingers  want  are  totally  neglected. 

4809.  (  Chairman.)  Is  there  no  inspection  of  sewing  ? — {^Mr.  MeKenna,) 
Tes,  but  I  believe  the  inspector  is  a  male,  and  he  is  a  bad  judge  oi 
sevring.    I  think  this  is  a  strange  thing. 

4810.  Have  yoa  no  ladies  in  the  parish  who  could  assist  in  that?— 
No,  we  have  no  perscms  more  highly  educated  than  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  Belleek  pottery  factory  has  not  <Mily  made  the  people 
comfortable,  but  it  has  wrought  wonderfully  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
people.  It  has  made  them  respectful  of  themselves,  and  it  has  lifted 
them  to  a  higher  position  and  trained  their  intellects.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  fisMtory  has  shed  its  influence  around  for  a  radius  of  tivo  or 
three  miles.  My  congregation  is  of  the  most  respectable  character,  and 
yet  it  includes  many  of  the  poorest  kind  of  people.  In  dealing  with 
the  people,  their  civility  and  self-respect  are  quite  evident  to  every  one, 
and  this  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  works  have  put  them  into  a 
position  of  comfort. 

'  '  . .  ... 

-,  ^^-  „  Mr.  Thomas  Connolly  examined. 

T,  ConnoUy, 

4811.  {Chairman,)  What  is  your  present  oflice  ? — I  am  Agent  for 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  emigration  purposes. 

4812.  And  you  are  well  iK)qaiuuited  with.th/e^tirafkiiig  t>opulation  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  stonemason  by  ti*ade. 

4813.  You  pursued  your  trade  in  England  ?— I  worked  in  England 
many  years,  but  I  built  a  mansion  for  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  at  Adaie 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  before  I  was  30. 

4814.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  learning  your  trade?— -Not  ^ 
slightest.  My  father  was  a  builder  before  me,  and  I  was  by  his  side 
when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  mansion.  I  made  many  of  the 
drawings.  I  got  a  few  lessons  through  the  Countess,  and  I  made  all  the 
working  drawings  for  the  Earl,  and  my  father.  A£r.  Pugin,  the  cele- 
brated Gk)thic  architect,  sMdit  was  the  best  stonewock^he  ever  saw. 

4815.  You  arq  self-taught  ?— Yes. 

4816.  W0  should  like  to  know  whether  you  consider  that  the  artisans 
of  Ireland  in  your  trade  and  in  other  trades  have  all  the  means  of  obtaining 
instruction  which  it  is  desirable  they  should  have  ?— »I  believe  they  ha?e 
all  the  natural  genius  to  make  good  artizans  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  have  the 
necessary  aids  to  learning. 

4817.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
with  all  the  aids  there  might  be  within  tiieir  reach  if  they  applied  for 
them  ?— Undoubtedly. 
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4818.  Do  you  consider  these  to  be  in  any  way  defectiye  ?— I  believe  ^  J^^* 
that  they  do  not  reach  the  people  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  •      ^^^' 
for  whom  they  would  be  best  suited.  ^  j^^^  jggg 

4819.  How  is  that  ? — In  the  first  place,  just  as  those  interested  in  ' 

denominational  education  urge  on  the  teaching  of  the  catechism  in  tho 

school,  so  the  pupils  intended  for  industrial  pursuits  should  be  prepai*ed 
for  these  at  the  time  of  their  primary  education ;  and  for  that  purpose  I 
believe  every  public  school  in  a  reasonable  centre  of  population  should 
teach  drawing  as  they  now  do  reading  and  writing ;  for  there  are  certain 
ideas  that  no  amount  of  language,  however  perfectly  you  may  master 
it,  would  ever  convey  with  the  bame  effect  as  the  actual  representation 
of  them  in  a  drawing. 

4820.  Ton  consider  drawing  to  be  as  essential  to  a  working  man  as 
reading  and  writing  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4821.  What  kind  of  drawing  woidd  you  teach  the  children  of  working 
men.  Would  it  be  freehand  or  lineal  ? — ^At  first  freehand,  and  lineal  to 
those  who  had  an  aptitude  for  it.  I  never  had  the  slightest  aptitude  for 
freehand  drawing,  llioagh  I  could  make  as  good  a  linoBhl  drawing  as  any 
man* 

4822«  The  children  can  learn  drawing  with  a  compass  afterwards, 
but  aU  children  should  be  taught  freehand  drawing  ? — ^les.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  children  who  so  wish,  after 
passing  through  the  primary  school,  might  go  on  to  those  schools  to 
which  you  before  alluded  under  the  Department. 

4823.  In  the  elementary  schools  would  you  wish  the  use  of  tools  td 
be  taught  ? — ^No,  they  could  not  teach  that.  If  they  were  taught  in 
that  way,  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  ever  arrive  at  perfection  in  his 
trada 

4824.  But  do  not  you  think  it  would  assist  him  afterwards  to  be 
taught  the  elementary  work  of  common  carpentry  ? — ^No.-  For  instance, 
stone  work  is  very  easily  learned,  and  perhaps  to  teach  a  boy  the  use  of 
tools  at  a  very  early  age  might  cramp  him  for  the  proper  use  of  them 
when  he  grows  up.  Take,  as  an  example,  a  boy  witii  a  weak  arm ;  he 
gets  into  a  method  of  sawing  wood  and  doing  other  heavy  work  with 
his  weak  arm,  and  it  will  stick  to  him  when  he  grows  up. 

4825«  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  what  has  been  said  to  us 
that  allowing  children  to  learn  the  use  of  tools  encourages  them  to  take 
up  trades  where  otherwise  they  might  wish  to  become  clerks  or  men 
who  serve  in  shops  ? — Nothing  in  it  at  all. 

4826.  You  think  that  the  instmction  in  schools  should  be  confined  to 
the  ordinary  literAiry  subjects  and  drawing  ? — Undoubtedly. 

4827.  And  that  the  children  should  learn  their  trades  in  a  workshop 
and  i^ould  receive  instruction  in  the  principles  which  govern  these 
trades  in  classes  like  those  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  after  they 
have  left  school  ?— Yes,  after  they  have  left  school. 

4828.  In  point  of  fact,  except  so  far  as  the  facilities  for  drawing  go, 
you  think  they  are  now  in  the  right  direction  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

4829.  But  you  do  not  think  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
soon  enough  ? — No,  not  soon  enough. 

4830.  What  do  you  mean  by  *'  soon  enough ''  ? — ^1  mean  at  an  early 
age. 

4831.  At  what  age  do  you  think  boys  ought  to  be  encouraged  td 
attend  science  and  art  classes  ?-»At  12  years  of  age^  after  they  get  a 
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Mr,  reasonable  education^  say  in  a  common  school^  and  get  a  rea9onabl« 
7\  Connolljf^    proficiencj  in  drawing. 

4832.  But  70a  woald  wish  them  to  begin  to  avail  themselves  of  the 

5  June  1888.  ingtruction  given  in  the  science  and  art  classes  at  as  early  an  age  as 
10,  12,  or  13  years  ?— Yes. 

4833.  {Mr.  fVoodalL)  Bat  you  say  they  should  be  initiated  in 
the  primary  schools  ?  —  Tes,  I  think  they  should  learn  there  the 
rudiments  of  drawing. 

4834.  {Chairman,)  You  speak  of  their  attending  classes  in  which  the 
elements  of  science  and  art  are  taught  from  the  age  of  10,  12,  or  13. 
Would  you  wish  these  to  be  independent  classes,  or  would  they  be  taught 
these  tlungs  in  the  ordinary  dasises  ? — ^Not  only  would  I  compel  them 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  drawing  in  the  schooL),  but  to  attend  art  chuses. 

4835.  {Mr,  WoodalL)  You  were  asked  some  questions  with  reference 
to  the  science  and  art  classes,  and  the  reasons  they  were  not  reaching 
the  population  generally,  and  you  said  that  these  aids  did  not  reach  the 
people  because  they  were  not  made  familiar  with  them  in  early  life,  and 
that  in  the  primary  schools  you  would  have  them  taught  drawing  the 
same  as  writing  ;  and  that,  when  they  have  gone  to  trade,  they  dhould 
be  taught  in  night  scJiooLi  the  principles  which  govern  their  occapatioa  ? 
—Yes. 

4836.  {Dr,  Roscoe,)  Are  you  aware  that  aid  is  given  to  elementary 
day  schools  both  in  art  and  science  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  to  what  extent 

4837.  And  that  the  r^ulation  which  makes  children  eligible  for 
receiving  art  instruction  is  simply  that  they  must  have  passed  the 
second  grade,  and  must  have  been  marked  in  a  previous  examination 
good  or  excellent  in  two  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  grade,  and  that  this 
would  enable  children  under  12  years  of  age  to  take  advantage  of  the 
regulation  of  the  department  ?-*I  am  not  aware  to  what  extent  the 
department  dees  supply  the  want  I  allude  to,  but  I  know  the  want 
exists. 

4838.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  Ireland,  or  generally  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? — I  am  speaking  of  the  United  Eangdom  generally. 

4839.  And  you  think  that  throughout  the  United  Kingdcxn  inatmO' 
tion  in  art  is  not  sufficiently  brought  home  ?— It  does  not  sufficiently 
meet  the  needs  of  the  working  people. 

4840.  I  should  like  you  to  answer  with  respect  to  Ireland  only  ?— 
I  have  in  that  case  only  to  repeat  the  answer  I  gave  before. 

4841.  {Chairman,)  That  for  some  reason  or  other  advantage  is  not 
taken  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — ^Yes. 

4842.  What  is  that  reason  ?— As  I  said  before,  it  was  the  lack  of 
instruction  in  drawing  in  early  life  in  the  schools.  Young  children  as 
they  grow  up  have  no  idea  of  the  arts,  or  of  the  uses  to  which  they  maj 
be  turned. 

4843.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  from  an  early 
age  in  elementary  schooln  is  the  key  to  all  subsequent  art  instruction, 
and,  that  key  being  wanting,  it  is  no  use  offering  people  art  instruction 
at  a  later  period  ? — ^Yes ;  the  bulk  of  the  schools  at  present  know 
nothing  of  it. 

4844.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  would  make,  besides  that  of  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  schools,  which  would  lead  up  to  the  working 
population  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  for  instmction 
in  science  and  art  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department? 
— '^''u  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  an  adult  population  growingnp 

-^ce  of  these  subjects  in  which  the  future  generation  will  be  initi- 
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ated.  I  consider  that,  to  meet  the  needs  of  these,  there  should  be  in  every  Mr. 

large  town  a  reading  room,  as  there  are  at  Birmingham  (the  Midland  ^*  Connolhj, 
Institute),  at  Boston,  at  St.  Louis,  and  in  all  the  United  States.  Take,  ^^ 
for  example,  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York,  where  working  people, 
after  looking  for  a  job  in  the  morning,  can  go  and  read  the  papers,  and 
take  down  a  book  and  read  it.  In  connection  with  the  Cooper  Institute 
there  are  art  classes  on  the  principle  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
Dublin. 

4845.  You  have  a  Mechanics*  Institute  in  Dublin  ? — ^Yes. 

4846.  Are  jou  acquainted  with  it  ? — ^Yes ;  though  it  is  yerj  good  in 
its  way,  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  at  all. 

4847.  How  do  ycu  account  for  that  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  building 
is  too  small ;  the  reading  room  is  very  confined ;  and  it  may  be  that  a 
workman  hsA  not  a  penny  to  pay  with  every  time  he  may  want  to 
go  in. 

4848.  Have  free  libraries  not  been  built  ? — ^Not  that  I  know. 

4849.  {Dr.  Bo$coe.)  Is  there  a  working  men's  institute  in  Dublin  ?--* 
No,  but  tiiere  are  dubs. 

4850.  In  Belfast  there  is  an  institute,  with  300  students,  under 
science  instruction  ? — ^There  are  a  few  clubs  and  temperance  societies, 
and  such  like. 

4851.  (Chairman.)  The  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York  was  the  gifl 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  but  the  other  similar  institutions  are  municipal  institu- 
tions ? — ^In  some  places ;  the  one  in  Boston  is  a  gift  also. 

4852.  But  there  are  free  libraries  established  by  all  the  municipalities 
in  the  principal  American  towns  ? — Yes. 

4853.  And  in  Canada  also  ? — Well,  the  Parliament  Library  at  Ottawa 
is  free  to  all,  and  they  have  agreed  to  establish  a  free  library  in  Toronto. 
They  have  taken  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  on  it,  and  they  have  agreed 
to  it.  In  the  States,  and  in  Toronto  also,  these  firee  libraries  are  carried 
on  and  established  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality. 

4854.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  same  done  in  Ireland  ?«-Ye8,  in 
every  centre  of  population. 

4855.  What  is  there  to  prevent  its  being  done  ? — ^Nothing,  except  the 
disinclination  of  the  people. 

4856.  How  is  that  to  be  overcome  ? — ^You  make  everything  too  high ; 
yon  do  not  begin  low  enough  to  educate  the  people.  Everything  that  is 
done  in  Ireland  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  people  who  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

4857.  Why  do  not  you  do  that  in  Ireland  ? — ^We  are  a  tribal  people, 
fun  of  pride  and  petty  jealousies  which  prevent  us  from  working 
together  for  the  common  good.  Look  at  the  splendid  deputation  that 
waited  on  Mr.  Gladstone  the  other  day  on  the  subject  of  the  mail 
contract.  Every  argument  was  used  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the 
upper  classes ;  one  ship  should  not  be  an  inch  less  than  the  contract 
size;  but  I  never  heard  one  word  with  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the 
working  man  passing  over  from  England  to  Ireland.  The  cattle  going 
from  the  NorUi  Wall  are  a  great  defd  better  taken  care  of  than  the  poor 
Connanght  man  going  over  to  reap  your  harvest,  and  to  build  up  the 
industries  of  England. 

4858.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  England  ?— No,  it  is  not 

4859.  You  want  more  public  spirit? — ^Yes,  nndonbtedlv,  and  I  am 
pleased  this  Commission  has  come  over  at  this  particular  time,  because 
you  may  make  as  many  Land  Acts  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  you 
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jtfr.  like,  but  yon  will  not  increase  the  area  of  this  island ;  the  agricnltaral 

7*.  CoimoUy.    resources  will  remain  the  same.    No  sane  man  could  think  that  the 

a^icultural  industry  of  this  country  could  sustain  five  and  one  half 
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'      *"■""     soil,  by  manufacturing  industries,  we  shall  bo  as  happy  here  as  in 
England. 

4860.  Yon  are  aware  that  our  warrant  only  extends  to  technical 
education,  and  not  to  the  establishment  of  industries  ? — ^I  know  that,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  establishment  of  industries  if  in 
cities  we  had  reading  rooms,  such  as  I  alluded  to  before,  available  for 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  population.  You  ought  to  have  a  proper 
museum  here  as  in  South  Kensington,  with  specimens  of  the  island's 
products  properly  displayed. 

4861.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  Soyal  College  of  Science  there  is  a 
splendid  collection  of  the  Irish  minerals  ? — As  I  said  before,  yon  put 
these  things  where  they  cannot  be  seen.  All  your  light  is  put  under  s 
bushel  in  Ireland.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  place  until 
this  morning. 

4862.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  going  to  spend  100,000/.  on  a  great 
building  for  science  and  art  purposes  ? — I  do,  and  I  hope,  when  they  do 
so,  they  will  do  it  as  in  South  Kensington,  and  giye  us  specimens  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  and  give  us  something  like  that  model  room  in 
the  Patent  Office  buildings  at  Washington,  where  you  will  see  all  the 
labour-saving  machines  in  the  world. 

4863.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  left  off  making  it  compulsory 
for  patentees  to  deposit  models  at  Washington  ? — I  am  ;  but  I  think  it 
was  very  useful  as  an  educational  institution. 

4864.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  reason  that  that  was  done  ?— 
I  believe  the  difficulty  was  in  keeping  the  specimens  in  order  ;  the 
collection  was  getting  so  large  ;  but  everything,  like  that  in  a  museum ; 
everything  that  could  assist  labour,  and  assist  in  the  development  of 
the  resources  of*  the  country,  ought  to  bo  always  kept  in  view.  There 
are  a  hundred  and  one  industries  that  might  be  made  profitable.  There 
is  plenty  of  capital  in  the  country.  We  have  over  30  ihillions  invested 
in  the  banks  on  deposit,  and  that  is  invested  by  our  bankers  in  Venezuela 
or  Turkish  bonds,  and  we  have  not  public  spirit  enough  to  employ  it 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  I  think,  in  your  Parliament  House,  yoa 
ought  to  have  an  apartment  decorated  with  the  diiferent  marbles  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  your  gentlemen  in  Parliament*wonld  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  nation.  There  are  a  thousand  and 
one  things  here  that  would  be  marketable  if  they  were  in  England,  and 
if,  here,  we  had  enough  public  spirit  to  work  them. 

4865.  (Dr,  Roscoc,)  The  marble  quarries  have  been  worked  in 
Connaught,  and  a  friend  of  mine  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on 
them,  but  it  came  to  nothing? — It  depends  on  the  way  yoii  go  to 
work. 

4866.  The  marble  is  so  split  with  fractures  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  large  blocks? — ^That  makes  the  larger  blocks  the  more  vahiablc 
when  you  get  them.  Then  there  is  a  groat  deal  in  the  power  of  the 
railways.  They  are  not  built  for  the  development  of  the  country,  but 
to  make  so  many  situations  for  the  board  of  directors, 

4867.  Cheap  rail  ways,  you  want  ? — ^Yes ;  we  are  a  little  island  here, 
and  if  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  island  occasionally,  to  bring  home 
some  new  ideas,  we  should  remain  in  our  primitive  barbarity.    Tlie 
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great  drawback  in  past  ages  was  that  those  who  should  be  the  guides        ^^- 
of  the  people  never  took  the  slightest  interest  in  them.    They  went    ^*  Commiy, 
over  to  England,  and  the  monej  they  got  from  their  Irish  peasantry    ^  jj]'^^  ^333 
they  spent  like  Irish  gentlemen,  and  then  wrote  home  to  the  agent  for    '     . 
more.    Now,  the  civilizing  influence  of  tho  aristocracy  in  England  no 
man  could  over-estimate. 

4868.  ( Chairman.)  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  a  similar  influence 
being  exerted  in  Ireland  ? — At  this  time  I  speak  of,  I  recollect  seeing 
the  hills  of  Clare  blazing  for  emancipation,  and  I  have  followed  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  this  country  from  that  time  to  this,  and  have  taken  a 
small  part  in  English  politics.  I  proposed  the  resolution  that  added  a 
million  and  a  htdf  to  the  cx)nstituency  of  England  and  Wales,  at  any 
rate,  and  I  never  saw  a  better  prospect  than  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  just  like  a  ship  clearing  her  decks  for  action  ; 
we  are  clearing  away  all  encumbrances,  and  getting  ready  for  work.  If 
we  have  a  good  harvest  this  year,  you  will  see  how  we  shall  exult 
through  the  island.  Hitherto,  there  was  complete  inaction ;  the  land- 
lords were  not  dealing  with  their  land  as  they  do  in  England ;  they 
simply  gave  the  raw  material,  and  were  careless  as  to  what  might 
become  of  it  afterwards. 

4869.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  do  you  consider  the  technical  education 
there  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  do  not.  I 
never  saw  it  beaten,  except  in  one  school  in  Boston,  a  school  for 
managers.  In  connection  with  certain  public  institutions,  such  ns 
reformatories  and  workhouses,  trades  and  occupations  might  be  advan- 
tageously taught. 

4870.  In  the  main,  however,  you  think  trades  ought  to  be  taught  in 
the  workshops  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  that  is  the  only  place  where  they  can 
be  properly  taught. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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Prof.  H.  E.  EoscoB,  LL.D.,  P.B.S, 
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Mr.  Gilbert  B.  Redgrave,  Secretary, 

Afr.  P.  V,  Mr.  Peter  Vincent  O'Callaqhan,  examined. 

0*Callagfian. 

4871.   {Chairman.)  You  are  the  originator  and  promoter  of  the 

6  June  1883.   nianufacture  of  straw  wrappers  for  bottles,  jars,  and  other  goods,  as  a 
^'  convenient,  good,  and  at  the  same  time  a  cheap  and  expeditions,  mode 

of  packing  ?— Yes,  sir. 

4872.  Were  you  the  inventor  also  of  this  kind  of  envelope  ?— I  cannot 
BBj  strictly  that  I  am  the  inventor,  for  they  have  been  coming  from 
France  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

4373.  Are  they  made  by  machinery  ? — ^I  have  introduced  a  little 
frame  work  for  the  purpose.  The  French  make  them  by  hand  onlj, 
but  I  have  made  >  little  frame  work,  and  use  a  crook  to  carry  the  thread 
through. 

4874.  Formerly  these  envelopes  were  imported  ? — Yes,  they  were  all 
imported  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.  worth  a  year. 

4875.  To  the  value  of  50,000/.  a  year  ?— Yes. 

4876.  What  is  the  value  of  these  envelopes  now  manufactured  in 
Ireland  ? — We  sell  them  at  20^.  and  25s.  a  thousand,  the  French  were 
getting  50^.  some  years  ago.  The  price  now  F.0.6.  Bordeaux  is  13«^ 
delivered  in  Dublin  at  I6s. 

4877.  Do  you  make  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  quantity  got  from 
-  abroad  ? — ^o.    The  32  factories  are  not  able  to  produce  enough. 

4878.  What  is  the  money  value  of  what  you  produce  ? — ^It  is  not 
above  100/.  per  week. 

4879.  That  is  5,000/.  a  year  ?— Yes.  We  are  selling  betw^n  30,000 
and  40,000  in  Dublin  and  the  country  factories  are  doing  a  little  trade 
through  the  provincial  towns. 

4880.  Are  they  also  manufactured  in  England  and  Scotland?— No; 
not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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4881.  Ton  have  not  exported  them  ? — ^No,  we  have  not  snfflcient  to     Mr.  P.  V. 
offer.    One  wine  merchant  ooold  alone  take  two  millions  in  the  year,   (yCaliagkan. 
but  we  are  not  able  to  sapply  them.    The  small  buyers  give  us  the       •       T 
highest  prices,  if  we  sell  to  large  consumers  we  have  to  give  them  a      .  °°^ 
lower  price, 

4882.  If  you  could  sell  ten  times  the  quantity-— 50,000/.  worth  per 
annum  you  named  as  the  value  of  those  imported— would  it  not  pay  yon 
still  better?— Decidedly. 

4888.  Why  cannot  you  make  arrangements  to  manufacture  the  larger 
quantity  ?— For  the  reason  that  we  have  no  capital.  If  I  had  capitid  I 
could  employ  3,000  or  4,000  hands  in  Dublin  easily.  I  went  into  it 
myself  and  employed  150  hands,  and  had  them  nicely  trained,  but  the  ' 
establishment  charges  were  too  high  for  the  most  of  that  number.  I 
thought  I  could  get  hands  to  wcM'k  at  home  in  their  own  houses,  but  did 
not  succeed,  except  in  a  few  instances ;  they  do  not  like  the  straw  in  their 
houses,  they  are  afraid  of  fire.  I  had  not  capital  to  take  a  big  store 
where  I  could  employ  5,000  or  10,000  people.  The  amount  of  money 
turned  over  is  so  small  that  the  manufacture  would  not  pay  unless  there 
was  a  large  number  of  hands  employed. 

4884.  What  is  there  to  prevent  capital    being    employed  in  the 
manufacture  in  this  country,  as  in  France  and  Germany? — ^Nothing     . 
in  the  world,  except  that  the  people  have  no  confidence  in  it  and  do  not 
see  their  way  to  it.    I  believe  the  wrappers  are  made  by  the  peasantry 
and  in  the  convict  establishments,  not  in  the  manufactories  proper. 

4885.  They  have  no  confidence  in  it? — ^No. 

4886.  What  prevents  them  having  confidence  ?— It  has  not  been  put 
before  capitalists  in  the  shape  of  a  limited  company  or  in  any  similar 
way,  as  it  is  a  novel  industry,  limited  to  what  wine-merchants  require. 

4887.  Are  these  envelopes  manufactured  by  limited  companies 
abroad  ? — ^They  are  manufactured  in  convict  establishments  and  refer* 
matories.  The  French  merchants  buy  from  the  people  around  their 
own  districts,  but  the  convict  establishments  send  the  bottle-covers  to 
Bordeaux  and  such  places,  where  they  are  accumulated  for  the  English 
market  by  speculators. 

4888.  Is  it  a  fact  that  manufacturers  in  France  buy  their  straw  in 
Dublin  ?-— They  have  done  so. 

4889.  What  straw  is  best  ? — ^Bye  straw  is  the  best.  That  is  the  sort 
the  French  send  us.  We  are  able  to  use  for  this  manufacture  straw  of 
every  kind,  and  barley-straw  that  is  of  no  use  for  any  other  purpose. 

4890.  Tlie  French  buy  rye  straw  from  Ireland  ? — They  have  bought 
straw  here  and  carried  it  away  on  steamers,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
sort  of  straw  it  was. 

4891.  Is  there  enough  rye  grown  in  Ireland  to  supply  all  you  want? 
—No,  it  is  only  grown  for  distillers  in  boggy  land,  where  it  grows 
best. 

4892.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  much  grown  ? — ^No,  but  there 
is  plen^  of  barley  straw  grown,  which  is  no  good  even  for  manure,  and 
it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  these  envelopes. 

4693.  Ton  have  invented  special  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles  ? — ^Yes. 

4894.  How  is  it  you  have  never  attempted  to  get  up  a  company  ?— A 
firm  of  accountants  said  it  would  not  be  taken  up,  and  so  could  not  be 
floated,  and  that  the  Stock  Exchange  would  not  recognise  a  small 
capitaL 

4895.  But  by  getting  up  a  company  you  invite  capitalists  to  join  you  ? 
— ^Unless  the  thing  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent  it  would  not  pay 
to  have  a  chairman,  with  secretaries,  and  b^urds,  and  all  that  kind  of 
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Mr.  P.  V,    ^^ii^«    I  thought  it  better  to  make  an  impression  oh  the  oonntry 

O'CaUaghan,  first,  and  to  spread  the  manufacture  through  the  agricultural  districts. 

— — ^         My  idea  was  to  get  it  spread  over  the  country,  and  to  have  it  taught 

6  June  iSsa.   (q  schools.     For  instance,  in  Kiltydogher  we  hare  100  fanners  working 

their  own  straw.    We  taught  them  how  to  make  the  envelopes,   and 

they  are  a  most  intelligent  people.     They  are  hard  working  too  ;  they 

commence  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work  until  eight  in  the 

evening.     In  the  middle  of  the  day  I  thought  it  time  for  them  to  get 

something  to  eat,  but  they,  said  they  never  eat  except  before  coming  to 

work  and  when  they  get  home  from  it.    They  make  20  dozen  each  per 

day. 

4896^  How  many  of  the  envelopes  can  be  made  in  a  day  by  a  skilful 
hand  ?— -Skilled  hands  can  cc: nplete  them  at  the  rate  of  two  dozen  an 
hour,  and  if  they  get  hands  to  close  them,  they  can  make  three  dozen  an 
hour. 

48d7.  That  is,  a  man  and  child  could  do  that? — ^Tes,  that  is,  a  sing^ 
man  or  woman  can  make  three  dozen  an  hour. 

4898.  How  much  are  they  worth  ? — 3<^.  to  ^d.  per  dozen. 

4899.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  straw  in  the  three  dozen  ?^ 
1,000  of  them  will  weigh  close  on  a  cwt.,  so  that  I  should  reckon  two 
cwt.  to  the  thousand  to  allow  for  waste.  That  amount  of  straw,  at 
2s,  per  cwt,  would  be  4«.,  and  this  with  3«.  for  twine  would  give  Ts.  as 
the  cost  of  material  per  thousand ;  but  in  many  cases  the  straw  is  not 
worth  ad,  a  cwt«,  owing  to  distant  markets  and  bad  roads,  as  in  Ck>unty 
Lcitrim. 

4900.  They  can  earn  9d.  a  day  ? — They  can  earn  2d,  an  hour,  if  they 
work  for  seven  hours,  that  is  i4«?.  a  day. 

4901.  How  much  would  have  to  be  deducted  out  of  that  for  straw? — 
Nothing  out  of  that.  In  the  Blackrock  factory,  they  pay  them  three 
half-pence  a  dozen  for  making. 

4902.  Is  that  the  Blackrock  in  the  County  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

4903.  How  much  a  day  are  they  eamingon  the  average  at  thia  work 
at  Blackrock? — One  shilling;  they  are  slow  hands  there,  very  slow 
hands,  and  the  hands  in  the  towns  are  not  nearly  bo  industrious  as  are 
those  in  the  country. 

4904.  What  are  the  earnings  on  the  average  ?— 4«.  or  5s,  a  week. 
Perhaps  1^.  a  day  would  be  the  utmost. 

4905.  Which  is  the  best  of  these  establishments  ?  Where  are  they 
earning  most  wages  ? — Skerries  is  about  the  best  managed.-   *  -^ 

4906.  Under  whose  management  is  that  ? — It  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  clergyman  there,  and  he  has  a  person  managing  for  him.  Ho 
built  the  mctory  for  the  purpose,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
parishioners. 

4907.  What  is  the  average  earning  there  ?— About  7*.  per  week. 

4908.  They  work  all  day  ? — Yes,  they  are  paid  there  by  results. 

4909.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  They  are  paid  by  the  piece  ? — They  are  pwd  in 
this  way.  If  there. are  3,000  envelopes  sold  for  3/.,  the  price  of  the 
straw  is  deducted,  and  they  are  given  the  balance. 

4910.  {Chairman.)  Is  it  the  case  that  the  manufacture  has  been  tried 
anywhere,  and  has  failed  ? — It  has, 

491 1.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  failure  ?— It  has  failed  principally 
from  waste  of  material,  and  from  bad  management,  and  want  of  proper 
supervision.  They  have  sent  out  envelopes  so  badly  made  that  the 
buyers  ha<I  to  return  them. 

4912.  Had  these  persons  been  properly  instructed  ?— They  had  ;  the 
hands  do  their  work  very  well.  Amongst  the  very  worst  of  them  I  got 
latdy,  out  of  3,000  or  4,000  I  found  a  gross  perfectly  well  made. 
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4913.  Some  well   made,   and  others  badly  made  P^-Tes,  and  bad     £i^^^  p^  y^ 
judgment  was  shown  in  mixing  the  badly  made  artide^with  the  good   0*Callaghan. 
and  spoiling  all. 

4914.  Whose  fault  was  that  ?— The  fault  of  the  superintendent  who    ^  ^^^^  l^as. 
inspected  them.  — 

4915.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  ? — I  found  a  very  good  remedy 
in  refusinjg  to  sell  them  unless  the  lot  I  got  was  good. 

4916.  You  undertake  to  sell  them  yourself  ?•— Yes,  I  undertake  the 
sale. 

4917*  Were  th^  many  places  that  sent  you  up  these  unmerchantable 
envelopes  ? — Yes,  they  came  from  nearly  every  one  of  them ;  but  some 
of  them  are  making  them  perfectly  now,  and  better  than  the  French. 

4918.  Is  <ihe  trade  increasing? — It  is  decidedly  increasing,  and  the 
demand  for  the  article  is  increasing.  The  merchants  who  would  not 
take  them  some  time  ago,  are  willingly  taking  them  now. 

4919.  But  you  have  not  been  able  to  introduce  them  to  the  English 
market  r-^No,  because!  haVe  not  anfflcient  to  offer  them. 

4920.  Because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  made  ? — Yes. 

4921 .  Do  the  railwaycompanies  meet  you  fairly  as  regnrdfi  the  charges 
on  these  envelopes  ? — ^They  are  charging  us  about  1*.  per  100  miles  per 
thousand.  •  It  is  something  about  1/.  per  ton  per  100  miles.  The 
northern  companies  charges  are  higher.  They  would  not  carry  them 
under  about  2f,  per  thousand,  nearly  double  the  price  of  the  steamers ; 
but  the  Belfast  steamer  prices  are  prohibitory.  They  wanted  Is,  9d, 
per  thousand  to  send  (hem  by  steamer  ;  that  was  the  lowest  offer  I 
coald  get  for  them,  whereas  we  could  send  them  100  miles  to  the  west 
or  south  for  1^.  per  thousand.  The  canal  brings  them  for  15«.  or  I65.  a 
ton. 

4922.  Then  the  carriage  is  very  much  in  your  favour  ? — ^Yes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  freight  ;on  foreign  envelopes,  but  we  have  to  compete 
with  convict  labour,  inasmuch  as  the  imported  envelopes  are  all  of  convict 
workmanship. 

4923.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  whereby  you  could  increase  the 
mann&cture  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  in 
the  agricultural  districts  where  straw  is  cheap  and  abundant.  The 
children  ought  to  be  taught  the  use  of  these  little  machines,  or  some 
machines  of  the  kind,  so  that  every  farmer  would  be  able  to  turn  his 
straw  to  account,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  to  waste. 

4924.  What  is  there  to  prevent  this  being  taught  in  the  schools  ? — 
The  National  Board  rules  are  against  it.  I  believe  they  aVe  not  allowed 
to  teach  any  industry  in  the  schools. 

4925.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  it  being  taught  in  the  school  room 
in  the  evening,  if  the  local  committee  take  it  up  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  to  use  those  schools  for  any  such 
purpose. 

4926.  Assuming  that  these  rules  were  relaxed,  do  you  think  that 
local  committ€)es  or  other  persons  in  favourable  localities  would  under- 
take to  teach  this  industry  ? — I  am  quite  sure  they  would ;  for  it  would 
save  the  expanse  and  difficulty  of  procuring  house  accommodation. 

4927.  Would  there  be  much  expense  in  sending  persons  round  to  teach 
the  industry  in  the  different  schools  ? — 1  have  been  paid,  and  I  have 
charged  my  railway  expenses.  I  guarantee  to  teach  them  sufficiently 
well  to  set  a  factory  going  in  two  days,  and  I  asked  1/.  a  day  ;  but  in 
some  cases  where  they  were  poor  I  merely  asked  travelling  expenses. 

4928.  Have  you  any  cei*tificates  from  persona  who  have  used  these 
envelopes  ta  show  that  ihey  are  satisfactorily  made,  and  equal  to  tho 
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^Z'lt'  Y'     foreign  ones  ? — I  have  not  asked  for  thenii  but  I  have  got  some  witiumt 

(yCattaghan.  ^ti^g  fo^  them. 
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«...,....,..  '    I  can  get  any  number  of  certificates.    I  have  given  a  list  of  the  number 
of  merchants  using  them  largely.    Findlater  and  Co.  use  1,000  a  ireek. 
Gilbey  1,000  a  week,  or  dose  on  it,  and  so  on. 

4930.  Would  it  stimulate  the  manufacture  if  rewards  were  given  for 
the  best  work,  either  in  samples  or  in  bulk  ? — ^It  would  be  a  most  usefol 
thing  if  there  were  some  small  reward  offered,  particularly  in  schools. 
I  selected  a  few  of  the  Dublin  houses  I  supply.  I  send  to  many  pro- 
vincial merchants. 

4931.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — ^I  think  that  if  these 
industries  were  put  under  the  charge  of  the  local  authorities,  and  if  the 
local  authorities  had  power  to  use  the  rates  to  encourage  these  industries 
and  to  make  use  of  the  natural  products  of  the  district,  a  great  good 
would  be  effected.  For  instance,  in  districts  where  straw  is  abundant, 
this  particular  industry  could  be  taught ;  then  in  other  districts  where 
there  is  marble,  marble  quarrying  shpuld  be  encouraged,  and  ^e 
children  should  be  taught  everything  in  connexion  with  it. 

4932.  You  would  recommend  that  the  local  authorities  should  have 
power  to  impose  a  small  rate  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instraction  ? 
— Tes ;  to  provide  properly  trained  teachers,  who  would  instruct  and 
superintend  industries  suitable  to  the  particular  district ;  these  teachers 
should  deal  with  the  product  of  the  district  as  a  special  thing,  and  the 
people  of  that  district  should  be  made  acquainted  with  how  that 
product  could  be  turned  to  the  best  possible  use. 

4933.  {Dr.  Boscoe.)  Connected  with  the  national  system  ?— Either 
so,  or  otherwise.  There  is  peat^  which  could  be  turned  to  account  very 
largely  for  stable  or  other  purposes,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  know 
very  little  about  the  uses  of  it ;  and  so  with  the  straw — they  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  in  many  cases. 

4934.  (Chairman,)  Is  the  peat  used  now  in  the  Dublin  stables  ?•— It 
has  been  used  for  years. 

4935.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? — From  Kildare,  and  other  districts 
where  there  are  bogs — the  bogs  of  Allen  and  other  places.  It  is  found 
to  be  the  best  material  for  the  purpose.  They  are  also  using  sooie 
portion  of  it  for  paper  making. 

4936.  The  carriage  would  be  rather  expensive  from  the  west  of 
Ireland? — It  could  be  compressed,  we  have  all  our  ships  leaving 
Dublin  in  ballast. 

4937.  For  various  destinations  ? — ^Yes.  They  come  here  with  tlieir 
cargoes,  and  have. nothing  to  take  out  of  the  country.  A  few  take 
cattle  away,  and  such  like ;  but  if  the  people  knew  how  to  utilize  the 
peat  and  straw,  marbles,  limestone,  and  other  natuml  products,  the 
vessels  need  not  go  away  empty. 

4938.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  peat 
for  litter  ? — ^No ;  but  I  used  it  for  litter  myself  for  years. 

4939.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  nuinufiEK^tured  ? — I^o  more  than  what  I 
have  heard  and  read  about  it. 

4940.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  it  r — ^I  understand  there 
is  a  machine  for  tearing  it  up  and  softening  it,  and  then  pressing  it  into 
bales. 

4941.  Is  it  dried  naturally  or  by  artificial  heat? — ^I  am  not  aware 
how  that  is  done ;  but  it  would  cost  too  much  to  dry  it  by  artificial 
heat. 

4942.  (Mr.  Woodall,)  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  you  said  that 
^  any  particular  advantage  in  making   these  envelopes  in 
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fnctorieSy  or  in  the  productioii  of  them  in  the  homes  of  the  people     Mr.  P.  V, 
themselves  ? — I  should  prefer  the  home  work  for  the  sake  of  employ-    0*CaHaghan. 

ment«     We  work  the  factories  on  a  system  of  division  of  lahour,  with  the    ^  t JITToca 
^  ^  J     ..  'AX*  ®  June  leo9« 

consequent  greater  production  as  agamst  time.  .....,.•., 

4943.  Are  you  able  to  produce  them  better  or  cheaper  in  factories 
than  in  the  small  houses  ? — ^It  is  invariably  the  case  that  any  article 
will  be  produced  better  and  cheaper  in  a  factory ;  of  course  they 
can  be  produced  at  home.  The  system  I  have  adopted  in  Kiltydogher 
and  other  places  where  I  can  accomplish  it,  is  this :  I  train  the  hands 
into  "M>^lging  the  envelopes,  then  they  take  the  machines  home,  and  they 
bring  back  the  articles  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  I  have  two  expert 
hands  for  tying  and  cutting  them,  and  another  works  the  machine  for 
pressing  them  and  making  them  into  bales.  The  envelopes  are  brought 
in  an  nnfinished  state,  and  handed  to  the  two  workers,  who  see  that  they 
are  correctly  made,  tie  and  cut  them,  and  then  pass  them  on  to  the 
packer,  and  in  that  way  they  are  able  to  carry  on  nearly  as  well  as  in  a 
factory. 

4944.  Whenever  a  certain  number— three  or  foui^-can  be  got  to  work 
together  and  divide  the  labour  the  advantage  is  great  ?-— Decidedly. 

4945.  Is  the  machine  to  which  you  referred  expensive  ? — The  value 
of  it  is  only  2s.  M.  It  could  be  done  for  much  less ;  but  that  is  what  I 
charge  for  it. 

4946.  (Chairman.)  But  the  press  is  more  expensive  ?  — ^About 
lOs.  6</. ;  and  the  machine  for  cutting  to  the  exact  siee  is  only  5$. 

4947.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  So  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery 
for  making  these  envelopes  is  less  than  1/.  ? — Yes,  IQs.  is  the  cost  of  one 
copy  of  each  of  the  three  machines  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
envelopes. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  BiCHABD  BoUBKB  examined.  Mr, 

4948.  (Chairman.)  You  are  one  6f  the  Local  Government  Board         •— ^ 
Inspectors  ? — ^Yes. 

4949.  And  you  are  also  a  land  owner  in  Limerick  ? — ^Yes;  and  in 
Tipperary. 

4950.  Your  duty  as  local  government  inspector  brings  you  in  contact 
with  the  workhouse  schools  ? — ^Certainly. 

4951.  You  were  kind  enough  to  answer  questions  which  the  secretary 
sent  you,  and  you  have  given  us  some  very  useful  information ;  is  there 
anything  you  wish  to  add  to  that  ? — I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
specific  recommendation  that  I  am  prepared  to  make  to  the  Commission, 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  record  my  opinion  that  industrial  education 
might  be  very  usefully  and  advantageously  combined  with  the  literary 
instruction  now  afibrded  in  the  national  schools  of  the  country. 

4952.  And  also,  I  suppose,  in  the  workhouse  schools  ? — Certainly. 

4953.  How  would  you  set  about  that  ? — ^WeU,  my  own  opinion  is  that 
in  the  national  schools  it  should  be  introduced  by  private  efibrt  in  the 
first  instance.  In  the  workhouse  schools  it  might  be  introduced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  boards  of  guardians  who  would  be  looked 
upon  as  private  patrons.  I  think  the  work  should  be  done  by 
means  of  private  efibrt  with  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  firom  the 
public  funds  in  the  way  of  inspection,  and  possibly  in  the  way  of 
payment  by  results.  I  should  be  by  no  means  in  fiivour  of  any  large 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  purpose ;  but  tbere  are  maoy 
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Mr.         difficulties  that  intervene  in  the  bringing  into  operation  of  anj  private 
B,  Bourke,    effort  to  introduce  hand  work,  or  industrial  training  into  the  ziational 
school,  which  the  sanction  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  some  such  system  might 
remove. 

4954.  What  are  these  difficulties  ? — ^There  would  be  the  introduction 
of  a  separate  authority,  possibly,  over  the  manager.  For  instance,  suppose 
a  committee  were  to  be  formed  in  any  parish  for  the  introduction  of  this 
sort  of  work,  and  that  they  wish  to  get  it  connected  with  the  national 
school ;  there  must  be  the  leave  of  the  patron  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  obtained,  and  such  a  committee  in 
the  present  state  of  things  would  have  no  real  locus  standi  at  all ;  they 
would  have  no  authority,  and  would  have  to  feel  their  way,  and  perhaps 
not  succeed  in  introducing  the  teaching ;  whereas  if  there  was  the  moral 
support  given  by  assistance  on  the  pare  of  the  Government,  or  even  by 
sanction  only  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  their  position  would  be 
different,  for  they  wotdd  be  a  recognised  body. 

4956.  I  suppose  you  would  not  think  it  right  that  any  local  conunittee 
should  have  power  to  call  upon  the  patron  for  the  use  of  the  achool^ 
except  with  the  sanction  of  the  National  Board  ? — I  think  that  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained  and  that  the  patron's  permission  should  be 
voluntary  ;  I  would  not  make  it  compulsory. 

4956.  Even  after  the  sanction  of  the  National  Board  had  been 
obtained  you  would  still  leave  it  open  to  the  patron  to  grant  or  refuse 
that  permission  ? — ^I  think  the  assistance  of  the  patron  would  be  so 
important  to  the  success  of  any  such  institution,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  consult  his  wishes. 

4957.  You  would  wish  to  enlist  his  sympathy  ? — Yes,  the  greater 
number  of  patrons  of  national  schools,  by  force  of  circumstance,  happen 
to  be  clergymen;  and  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  their 
S3naapathy  should  be  enlisted  in  the  movement. 

4958.  Then  do  you  think,  speaking  generally,  the  consent  of  the 
patrons  would  be  granted  where  there  was  a  bon&  fide  conunittee 
formed  in  the  district? — A  good  deal  would  depend  on  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  that  committee  having  regard  to  the  peculiar  social 
circumstances  of  the  country. 

4959.  But  assuming  that  it  was  a  representative  committee  in  the 
way  of  religous  feeling  and  general  social  standing  ? — I  think  that,  m  a 
rule,  the  sanction  of  the  patrons  would  not  be  withheld. 

4960.  You  yourself  are  a  patron  of  one  or  more  national  schools  ?— 
Yes,  of  two  of  them ;  one  in  Limerick,  and  one  in  Tipperary.  The  one 
iu  Limerick  is  the  chief  one. 

4961.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you,  under  proper  conditions, 
would  be  disposed  to  gi-ant  the  use  of  your  schools  for  the  purpose  ?— 1 
should  be  very  happy  to  do  so  indeed. 

4962.  Would  you  lay  down  any  catalogue,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  of  industries  to  be  encouraged,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  each 
locality  to  make  up  its  mind  as  to  what  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
locality  ? — I  think  local  parties  should  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what 
would  be  most  useful ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  prudent  and  wIsg 
that  a  certain  catalogue  should  be  published  by  authority,  stating  what 
industries  would  receive  aid  in  the  way  of  payment  by  results  or 
otherwise. 

4968.  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  the  items  of  that 
catalogue  ? — To  a  certain  extent,  I  have,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  out 
completely.  There  should  be  a  combination  of  purely '  industrial 
occupations,  and  of  others  that  might  be  considered  partly  industrial 
and  partly  artistac,  such  as  wood  carving,  leather  work,  embossing  and 
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stamping,  &c.    on    metals,    Btencilling,    and    designing.      Of  coarse  Mr, 

agricalture  would  be  the  chief  thing ;  but  there  would  be  local  trades     ^'  Bourke, 
in  adjoining  cities  or  counties  to  which  persons  might  be  advantageously       j       T 
trained.     The  particular  industry  would  depend  very  much   on  the      ,__^_  * 
business  or  manufacture  carried  on  in  adjoining  towns. 

4964.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  possible  to  give  instruction  in 
agricalture  without  attaching  some  sort  of  model  farm,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  the  school  ? — It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  introduce  any 
iisefid  teaching  without  land  being  attached  to  the  school  for  that 
purpose ;  but  the  farm  might  be  a  mere  garden.  The  National  Board 
havo  limited  the  farm  to  two  statute  acres.  At  one  time  I  had  a  farm 
attached  to  my  school ;  but  subsequently  it  became  necessary  to  with- 
draw it  and  I  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  seen  my  way  to  attach 
that  quantity  of  land  to  my  school  again. 

4966.  There  are  farms  attached  to  some  of  the  work  houses  ? — ^To 
almost  all  of  them. 

4966.  What  is  the  average  size  of  these  farms  ? — They  vary  very 
much.  The  largest  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  about  six  statute  acres  in 
extent;  but,  of  course,  it  depends  on  the  area  that  may  happen  to 
surround  the  union  workhouse. 

4967.  Are  these  generally  worked  by  the  inmates  or  are  they 
utilized  in  some  other  way — are  they  let  ? — ^No,  they  are  very  seldom 
let  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  are  let  for  meadowing  sometimes, 
when  either  the  numbers  in  the  workhouse  are  too  small  to  cultivate  the 
groimd,  or  the  guardians  have  no  object  in  encouraging  it. 

4968.  Is  that  often  the  case  ? — ^They  express  a  great  deal  of  interest, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  expend  the  money. 

4969.  What  is  your  own  district  ? — Limerick  is  my  district  at  the 
present  moment. 

4970.  Take  your  district,  what  proportion  of  the  workhouse  farm 
land  is  utilized  for  employing  the  labour  of  the  inmates  ? — ^It  is  chiefly 
used  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys :  out  of  14  unions  under  my  charge 
there  are  ten  where  the  land  is  used  properly  for  agricultural  instruction, 
and  in  some  cases  very  advantageously. 

4971/  But  you  do  not  consider  that  so  large  a  plot  as  six  aci'es  would 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose? — Bj  no  means;  I  think  two  acres 
perhaps  more  than  is  required  in  most  national  schools ;  for  there, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  would  be  prepared  to  spare 
so  much  of  their  time  in  the  afternoon  as  would  be  necessary  to  receive 
instructioD,  their  services  being  required  on  their  own  farms,  if  they  are 
strong  enough  to  work,  and  the  National  Board  would  naturally  be 
disinclined  to  curtail  the  hours  for  literary  instruction. 

4972.  Do  you  foresee  any  difficulty  in  providing  instructors  for  these 
domestic  industries  or  for  agriculture  ? — ^I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  providing  with  the  aid  of  the  agricultural  hand-book  of 
the  National  Board,  quite  sufficient  agricultural  instruction.  In  other 
industries,  of  course  there  would  be.  In  those  connected  with  local 
industries  and  local  manufactures  there  would  be  less  difficulty,  because 
you  could  get  persons  from  these  manufactories  to  come  and  give  instruc- 
tion ;  but  in  hand  work  of  a  combined  industrial  and  aitistic  character 
there  might  be  some  difficulty.  But  if  we  may  accept  the  statements 
made  on  this  subject,  especially  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  way  things  are  done  there,  where  the  time  required  for  giving 
sufficient  practical  knowledge  in  these  subjects  is  very  small  indeed,  the 
difficulty  disappears. 

4973.  To  whose  statements  do  you  refer  ? — I  chiefly  refer  to  Leland's 
statements  in  his  hand  book  on  deeigtt  as  showing  that  in  his  opinion  so 
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jjl^  very  little  is  required — ^nothing  really  but  an  artistic  sort  of  &ciliiy, 

JR.  Bourke.    wd  a  combination  of  mathematical  and  freehand  drawing  which  could 

—         be  acquired  in  a  very  short  time. 

6  Jane  1883.       4974.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  system  lately  adopted  bj  the 

"""""*■"      National  Board  to  bring  up  their  elementary  teachers  to  Glasnem  to  be 

taught  the  elements  of  agriculture  ?— Yes,  I  have  had  occasionally  m 

opportunity   of    meeting    the    men    who  have   received   agricultum 

instruction  at  Glasnevin. 

4975.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  instruction  has  been  profitoble  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  it  has  been  profitable,  certainly. 

4976.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  schools  in  which  that  instruction  h«i 
been  afterwards  applied  ? — ^No,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  I  have.  In 
one  of  my  workhouse  schools  I  have  a  teacher  who  was  iastructed  at 
Glasnevin. 

4977.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?— I  think  that  the  teaching  is 
much  more  intelligently  given  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  because  this 
man  can  always  give  reasons  for  the  recommendations  he  makes, 
and  for  the  mode  in  which  he  manages  the  farm,  for  its  rotation  and 
manures.  He  can  always  give  the  scientific  grounds  of  the  vanous 
processes. 

4978.  During  the  time  the  plot  was  attached  to  the  school  of  whid 
you  were  the  patron,  was  the  instruction  satisfactory  ? — No^  I  think  it 
was  unsatisfactory,  because  the  teacher  we  employed  had  more  of 
literary  than  industrial  capabilities ;  but  he  had  been  a  long  time  there, 
and  wo  could  not  think  of  removing  him. 

4979.  He  could  not  receive  instruction  ? — No ;  he  was  an  old  man ;  but 
we  sent  up  some  boys  from  our  own  farm  to  Glasnevin  to  be  instructed, 
and  one  of  them  who  had  been  acting  as  monitor  for  a  short  time  got 
more  profitable  work  as  a  land  steward. 

4980.  The  students  from  Glasnevin  have  done  very  well  ? — As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  very  well  indeed. 

4981.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  for 
working  in  wood  and  iron  has  been  introduced  lately  in  the  French 
schools  ? — ^Yes. 

4982.  And  that  that  instruction  is  given  out  of  the  school  hours,  but 
as  part  of  the  school  curriculum  ? — Yes. 

4988.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland  to  pursue  a  course  of  that  kind,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  distance  from  which  the  ohddren  have  to  come  to  school  is  someUmes 
Yejj  great? — I  do  not  think  that  the  distance  would  interfere  at  »U 
prejudicially  to  such  extra  instruction.  Of  com*se  there  would  be  more 
difficulty  in  winter  in  having  your  class  well  attended ;  but  my  own 
individual  opinion  is  that  there  would  be  such  an  interest  felt  bj  the 
children  in  learning  any  of  these  trades  that  you  would  find  very  ready 
acquiescence  in  any  arrangement  made  for  that  purpose. 

4984.  But  in  the  small  towns  you  think  there  would  be  no  dlfficaltj 
whatever  ? — ^None. 

4985.  As  regards  attendance  ? — ^None  whatever. 

4986.  But  what  would  be  the  best  means  of  getting  competent 
instructors  P — ^It  depends  very  much  on  what  voluntary  agencj  is 
employed;  but  supposing  the  plan  of  local  committees  was  organised, 
part  of  that  organisation  would  be  no  doubt  to  have  a  central  committee 
in  Dublin  where  instruction  could  be  afforded  to  teachers  who  could  be 
sent  out  as  occasion  should  requhre,  and  be  paid  by  this  local  authoritj. 

"^7»  And  these  special  instructors  would  teach  the    elementary 
meters  ?-^Yes,  if  necessary. 


6  Jane  1889. 
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4988.  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  volunteers  to   undertake   the  Mr. 
teaching  of  domestic  industries  ? — ^In  a  great  manj  places  it  would,  I     ^  Bourke. 
think. 

4989.  You  could  give  some  grounds  for  holding  that  opinion? — I 
know  in  my  own  case  that  members  of  my  own  family  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  do  it.  I  know  also  that  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Castleconnell  such  assistance  would  be  rendered ;  in  Adare  assistance 
would  be  willingly  given ;  as  also  in  Groom  and  other  villages. 

4990.  Persons  would  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  instruction  for  the 
purpose  of  afterwards  teaching  these  industries  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  I  am  connected — Limerick,  such  aid 
would  be  very  readily  and  willingly  afforded. 

4991.  And  we  believe  some  members  of  your  own  family  have 
already  qualified  themselves  for  the  purpose  ? — ^Yes,  and  others  in  the 
adjoining  village  are  now  qualifying  themselves  in  the  same  way  for  the 
purpose,  that  is  in  wood  carving. 

4992.  And  their  operations  would  be  very  much  aided  by  their  having 
the  use  of  some  public-room  in  which  they  could  give  instruction  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  might  be  a  difficulty  in  many  localities  in  obtaining  such 
a  roono,  but  in  our  district  there  is  none.  I  have  a  large  vacant  house 
which  was  formerly  built  for  the  flax  industry  before  the  spinning  jenny 
was  introduced. 

4993.  In  your  case  you  do  not  intend  to  wait  for  any  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  or  any  Government  action  ? — ^No  ;  being  patron  of 
my  own  school.  But  I  should  be  very  much  aided  by  inspection,  and 
snme  support,  some  payment  on  results,  and  by  some  public  recognition, 
either  by  the  National  Board  or  by  some  other  department. 

4994.  Are  the  national  school  buildings  generally  fit  for  the  purpose  ? 
— ^A  great  many  of  them  are,  and  I  think  that  an  improvement  in  the 
national  school  buildings  is  in  progress  generally  throughout  Ireland. 
Where  there  are  a  good  many  people  interested  in  education  as  in 
Adare,  Croom,  and  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  where  the  subject  of 
education  has  been  much  thought  of,  the  buildings  are  generally  very 
good.  Mine  is  a  non- vested  school ;  my  &ther  built  it  himself,  and  I 
have  had  the  management  of  it.  In  the  same  way  another  school  I 
have  in  Tlpperary  we  built  ourselves.  I  am  not  patron  of  it ;  I  made 
that  over  to  the  priest  of  the  parish,  for  I  live  too  far  away,  and  I 
thought  he  would  manage  it  better. 

4996.  Is  it  the  case  at  all  in  Ireland  that  the  workhouse  children  are 
seut  to  the  national  schools  instead  of  (here  being  schools  attached  to 
the  workhouses  ? — No,  that  is  not  done  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

4996.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that  ? — Generally  speaking,  we  have 
more  competent  masters  in  the  house  than  in  the  national  schools;  but 
all  the  children  who  are  boarded  out  go  to  the  naiional  school:^. 

4997.  Is  that  a  large  proportion? — Yes,  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion ;  it  is  only  applicable  to  orphan  and  deserted  children,  but  it 
is,  however,  an  increasiug  proportion. 

4998.  Do  you  believe  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  other  religious 
orders  who  occupy  themselves  with  teaching,  would  undertake  to  qualify 
themselves  as  instructors  of  manual  work  ? — I  should  certainly  think  they 
would.  If  the  Commission  wiU  allow  me,  I  will  just  mention  the  case  of 
one  of  my  workhouse  schools  in  Limerick.  It  is  managed  by  nuns  of 
the  sisters  of  mercy,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  which  the 
guardians  anticipated  is  improved  industrial  education  given  to  the 
children ;  and  if  it  were  wished  to  introduce  any  particular  industry 
into  that  school,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  they  would  get  a 
person  instructed  for  the  purpose. 
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Mr,  4999.  (Dr.  Roscoe.)  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  information 

B,  Bourkg.     with  respect  to  the  revival  of  the  lace  trade  for  which  Limerick  has 

heen  celebrated  in  the  past  ? — I  do  not  thiok  I  am  competent  to  give  an 

<  June  1888.  ^  opinion  on  that  subject, 

5000.  Yon  do  not,  in  year  workhouse  schools,  attempt  any  lace  mana- 
f iicture  such  as  is  attempted  in  Belgium  by  the  ladies  ? — We  have  not 
done  so  ;  and  there  has  been  the  fundamental  objection  that  the  intro- 
duction  of  any  occupation  into  workhouse  schools  for  profitable  purposes 
would  be  interfering  with  external  labour ;  so  that  I  think  we  have 
generally  tried  to  confine  ourselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the  ekmentary 
and  useful  part  of  it— domestic  work. 

5001.  Speaking  generally,  is  it  the  case  that  there  is  an  improveinent 
in  the  country  national  schools  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  a 
very  great  improvement,  but  the  instruction  is  very  much  limited  to  the 
three  R's  and  the  literary  work. 

5002.  But  so  far  as  literary  work  goes,  is  it  tolerably  good — furly 
good  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

5003.  Even  in  the  remote  districts  ? — ^Yos,  I  think  so ;  inspectioa 
under  the  National  Board  is  very  careful  and  very  general ;  and  the 
payment  on  i*esults,  whether  altogether  good  or  not,  has  certainly 
stimulated  masters  to  improve  their  work  in  view  of  inspection. 

5004.  How  long  has  that  been  at  work  ? — Speaking  roughly,  I  should 
say  about  six  or  eight  years. 

5005.  And  the  improvement  it  has  afibrded  is  very  sensible  ? — ^Yes, 
and  the  increased  anxiety  is  very  great. 

5006.  Does  your  district  extend  at  all  into  Kerry  or  Clare  ?^t 
includes  all  Clare. 

5007.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  have  some  knowledge  of  schools  ia 
districts  remote  from  any  great  centre  of  population? — ^Yes,  I  have;  I 
visit  them  occasionally. 

5008.  And  there  also  you  find  there  is  some  improvement? — ^YeB» 
there  has  been  improvement. 

5009.  So  that  even  in  the  remote  schools  there  are  signs  of  progress, 
m  far  as  literary  work  is  concerned  ? — ^Yes. 

5009a.  And  even  in  remote  distncts  you  would  have  hope  of  success 
if  domestic  industries  were  taught  ? — There  would  be  much  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  instructors,  because  there  are  so  very  few  persons  whose 
circumstances  give  them  time  at  their  disposal,  and  whose  education 
would  enable  them  to  teach. 

5010.  And  religious  bodies  hardly  extend  their  establishments  into 
.   these  districts  ? — ^No,  thoy  cannot ;  they  are  obliged,  of  course,  to  limit 

their  aid  to  places  where  they  have  establishments  of  their  own. 

5011.  {Mr.  Magnus,)  You  spoke  of  the  very  great  advantage  to  the 
lioys,  of  instruction  in  mathematical  drawing  as  preparato^^y  to  any 
industrial  teaching.  Can  you  tell  ns  whether  any  such  instruction  is 
given  to  any  extent  at  present  in  the  national  schools  ? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

5012.  Is  instruction  in  fret-hand  drawing  to  any  extent  given  in  the 
national  schools? — ^Not  to  any  extent,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  In 
some  of  the  national  schools  in  large  towns  it  is  given,  but  not  in  the 
rural  ones. 

5013.  You  think  it  would  be  a  grat  advantage,  as  preparing  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  these  domestic  industries,  if  instruction  were 
generally  given  in  freehand  drawing,  and  possibly  also  in  mathematical 
drawing  ? — It  would  be  essential  for  that  purpose  that  the  teacher  should 
know  something  of  design,  and  if  he  had  the  necessary  knowledge,  it 
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would  be  of  great  importance  that  he  should  communicate  what  he  Mr. 

knows  to  the  children.  ^-  Bourke. 

5014.  Bnt  coneidering  that  the  instruction  under  the  National  Board 
is  at  present  so  exclusively  literary,  do  you  not  think  that  time  might 
be  spared  from  the  ordinary  hours  of  instruction  for  the  teaching  of 
drawing  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  done  at  present? — ^Do  you  speak  of 
drawing  as  in  connection  with  hand  work  ? 

5015.  Yes? — Yes,  I  think  so;  and  I  think  the  best  evidence  that  is 
available  shows  that  where  industrial  pursuits  are  combined  with  literary 
work,  so  far  from  impeding,  they  are  encouraging  it,  and  that  the  literary 
instruction  advances  more. 

5016.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  that  the  teachers  in  these 
national  schools  should  receive  the  art  instruction  that  would  enable 
them  to  tonch  the  children  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  absolutely  essential 
that  the  children  should  always  be  taught  by  the  teachers ;  the  teachers 
might  be  disinclined,  or  have  no  capacity.  My  hope  would  be  that 
privace  effort  would  supply  that  want,  and  that  ladies  or  gentlemen,  as 
the  case  might  be,  would  c6me  forward  .as  volunteers  and  assist  in  this 
work.  If  the  teachers  showed  any  aptitude  for  the  purpose,  they  would 
receive  their  instruction  from  them.  In  cases  where  there  was  no  local 
assistance,  one  would  look  to  the  central  society  to  send  down  a  teacher, 
and  persons  who  did  not  reside  in  the  locality,*  absentee  proprietors^ 
might  subscribe  to  the  expense  of  such  a  system. 

5017.  {Chairman.)  You  speak  of  a  central  society;  is  that  already 
orgais^d  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  it,  but  it 
seems  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  hand-work  very  desirable  that 
it  should  be  united  with  the  effort  now  being  made  to  afford  employment 
to  women. 

5018.  Tou  think  that  the  persons  who  have  undertaken  that  work 
would  also  be  the  proper  persons  for  this  purpose  ? — ^I  think  the 
machinery  would  be  adapted  for  it,  and  from  the  communications  which 
liave  passed  between  members  of  my  family  and  ladies  connected  with 
that  association,  I  think  they  would  be  very  well  adapted  to  take  it  up. 
]f  that  society  succeeded,  probably  such  industrial  teaching  might  be 
one  of  the .  employments  for  women,  which  it  mignt  succeed  in 
establishing. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Jakes  Pekrt,  County  Surveyor  of  Galway,  examined.  ^''• 

5019.  (  Chairman.)  What  is  the  nature  of  your  own  instruction  ? —         

My  early  instruction  I  got  in  a  national  school  in  the  country.     I  got  no 

other  education  than  in  the  county  national  school  up  to  the  age  of 
between  12  and  13,  at  which  time  I  was  put  to  work. 

5020.  What  was  your  occupation  ?— -After  I  left  school,  I  was  occupied 
as  a  house  painter  and  glazier  in  a  country  town  where  my  father  was 
a  workman.  He  put  me  to  his  own  business.  When  I  was  about  the 
age  of  14,  my  father  removed  from  the  small  village  in  the  county  Derry 
where  I  was  boiii,  to  the  town  of  Belfast.  There  I  was  separated  from 
him,  and  I  went  to  work  on  the  county  Down  railway.  I  worked  there 
for  two  years,  and  after  that  I  returned  to  Qarvagh,  where  I  was  born, 
and  remained  there  for  three  or  four  years.  I  then  left  Garvagh,  and 
Bet  up  the  busincfiS  of  photographer.  I  built  a  moveable  photographic 
establishment,  my  intention  being  to  supply  with  photographs  a  number 
of  raoall  towns  which  could  not  support  an  individual  photographer  of 
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^'  tbeir  own.     I  imagiued  that  I  should  establbh  a  good  trade  by  goiog 

'   ___^'      round  a  number  of  these  towns  periodicallj. 
6  June  1888.        5021.  How  did  you  learn  the  process  of  photography? — I  was  sdf- 

'    taught.     Then  I  matriculated  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in    the 

department  of  civil  engineeiing,  and  graduated.  I  sacceeded  in 
obtaining  the  Danville  exhibition  at  the  close  of  my  first  session ;  my 
intention  was  to  pursue  photography,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  attend 
the  lectures ;  but  when  I  got  the  exhibition,  I  gave  up  the  photography 
.  altogether,  and  came  to  the  Royal  College  in  Dublin,  and  graduated 
ultimately  with  first  honours  (mathematics,  pure  and  mixed,  French 
language,  and  geology,  bet<ides  technical  subjects  under  the  professors 
of  engineering)  in  the  Queen's  University. 

5022.  I  thought  it  was  necessary  that  yon  should  attend  more  than 
one  session  ? — I  attended  four  altogether ;  one  here,  and  three  in  Belfast. 
6023.  What  were  the  subjects  you  took  ? — General  subjects  of  ciFil 
engineering. 

5024.  We  have  heard  sufficient  of  your  career  to  satisfy  us  you  are 
able  to  speak  with  some  autlrorky  on  the  matters  you  wish  to  bring 
l»efore  us  :  what  would  you  suggest  ? — ^In  the  first  place,  I  would  like 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  a  good  primary  education :  I  believe  good 
primary  education  is  the  foundation  of  all  technical  education,  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  out  of  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  to  recommend 
that  the  primary  education  in  Ireland  should  be  generally  improved. 

6025.  That  is  assuming  that  we  first  convinced  ourselves  that  it 
required  improvement  ? — Yes.  The  goodness  of  anything  is  comparative ; 
there  is  hardly  anything  that  could  not  be  better.  I  bebeve  the  teachers 
as  a  rule  are  not  as  high  class  men  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  I  think  that 
this  is  accounted  fi)r  by  the  lowness  of  the  present  salaries  ;  for  if  a  man 
is  really  a  good  man,  he  leaves  the  teaching  of  a  country  school,  and  takes 
to  more  profitable  employment.  I  think  the  teachers  ought  to  be  better 
paid. 

6026.  Even  making  allowance  for  the  earnings  on  results  which  they 
now  receive  ? — ^Yes ;  and  I  think  the  appointments  ought  to  be  nuide  by 
competitive  examination. 

6027.  Would  not  that  involve  considerable  difficulty  ? — ^No  doubt  it 
would ;  it  would  upset  the  whole  present  system. 

6028.  {Mr.  Magnus,)  What  are  the  average  salaries  of  teachers  in 
primary  schools  ? — I  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  the  newspapers. 

6029.  {Chairman,)  I  suppose  60/.  a  year  would  not  be  a  bad  salary, 
including  all  emoluments,  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  rather  higher  than  that. 

6030.  Formerly  it  was  considerably  bdow  that  ? — Yes. 

6031.  {Mr,  Magnus?^  Now,  the  average  salary  is  above  60/.  a  year  ? 
•—Yes ;  I  believe  the  average  for  males  is  above  60/. ;  for  females  it  is 
about  60/.,  or  something  over  that. 

6032.  Do  you  think  that  ought  te  be  increased  ? — I  do.  There  is 
another  matter  that  would  have  value  as  a  means  of  technical  instruction, 
viz.,  that  the  building  and  everything  connected  with  the  school  should 
be  examples  of  good  workmanship.  I  do  not  advocate  the  erection  of 
ostentatious  buildings.  Everything  ought  to  be  the  simplest  kind  bat 
of  good  workmanship,  so  as  to  accustom  the  children  to  good  workman- 
ship ;  for  as  a  rule  they  do  not  see  good  workmanship  in  their  own 
homes.  A  better  class  of  school  I  see  is  beginning  to  be  built  in  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Board  of  Works.  They  have  very 
much  improved  on  the  old  style  of  school. 

6033.  ( Chairman.)  Wherever  the  Government  aid  is  granted,  you 
would  insist  on  the  schools  being  of  a  better  character  than  they  have 
been  until  now? — ^Yes.    In  a  school  building  I  would  insist  on  having 
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the  workmanship  at  least  perfect  and  that  would  be  a  very  importaDt  Mr. 

matter.  J.  Ptrry, 

5034.  Is  it  possible  in  the  remote  districts  to  get  workmen  who  are  

able  to  work  satis&ctorily ? — ^I  would  employ  local  workmen  where  I  •  J^nel883. 

could  get  them  to  suit,  but  I  should  not  hesitate  to  bring  them  from  a  ' 
distance;  and  this  bringing  of  better  tradesmen  into  the  locality  very 

often  improves  the  tradesmen  who  are  to  be  found  there. 

5035.  You  speak  more  of  workmanship  than  design  ? — ^Yes  ;  and  of 
the  proper  adaptation  of  means  and  ends.  I  would  not  at  all  advocate 
any  kind  of  direct  technical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  as  part 
of  the  school  business.  I  think  they  have  got  enough  on  hand  ;  I  think 
their  programme  is  quite  extended  enough.  Of  course  if  the  school 
building  could,  after  the  ordinary  hours  of  school  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  it  would  be  very  good. 

5036.  You  would  object  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  even, 
being  given  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum? — Yes;  during  school 
hours. 

5037.  But  if  the  children  were  willing  to  come  after  school  hours, 
jou  would  not  object  to  that  forming  part  of  the  school  instruction  ? — 
No ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  advisable  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  yon 
could  in  a  rural  district  have  one  teacher  able  to  do  all  the  things  that 
it  is  proposed  a  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  do  ;  a  teacher  able  to  teach 
geography,  grammar,  and  the  use  of  tools.  I  am  afraid,  as  a  rule,  you 
iv'ould  have  everything  badly  done. 

5038.  Would  it  not  be  possible  under  the  same  management  as  the 
literary  instruction  to  have  instruction  given  by  local  tradesmen  ? — ^I  do 
not  know. 

5039.  (Jdr.  Magnus,)  Does  what  you  say  refer  to  schools  in  rural 
districts  or  large  towns  ? — In  rural  districts.  In  large  towns  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  technical  schools  separately  managed,  and  I  would 
not  recommend  much  local  control  of  such  schools. 

5040.  You  would  place  them  under  the  Government? — I  would  ;  and 
I  would  have  the  instructors  regular  Government  officers. 

5041.  You  know  these  technical  schools  are  very  expensive  estab- 
lishments ?^  Yes,  and  it  is  the  necessity  to  have  complete  efficiency 
that  would  dispose  me  to  recommend  that  they  should  be  made  strictly 
Grovemment  departments. 

5042.  Then  fliey  could  not  be  very  numerous  ? — They  could  not.  I 
would  make  the  establishment  of  the  school  depend  on  the  existing  need 
for  the  school.  In  my  opinion  schools  ought  not  to  be  established  in  a 
8  peculative  way,  to  K)ster  particular  industries  that  people  think  ought 
to  be  established  in  particular  localities.  The  need  for  the  school  ought 
to  be  ascertained  before  the  school  is  established* 

5043.  (Mr.  WoodalL)  You  think  these  technical  schools  should  be 
established  in  all  large  towns  ? — Yes,  in  large  towns  only. 

5044*  Would  you  say  what  you  would  mean  by  large  towns? — 
Perhaps  I  had  better  put  it  in  this  way  ;  I  would  establish  such  a 
school  in  any  locality  whatever,  where  there  was  an  evident  necsstuty 
for  it. 

5045.  (Chairman^  How  would  you  consider  the  evidence  of  that 
necessity  to  be  shown  ?  Would  it  be  by  local  effort,  such  for  instance 
as  local  contributions,  or  would  you  take  the  mere  existence  of  a  trade 
in  a  town  as  being  sufficient  evidence  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  have 
the  school  as  a  regular  Government  department  without  drawing  upon 
the  locality  for  funds,  then  the  undertaking  would  be  carried  out  im- 
partially ;  for  instance,  the  schools  estabh'shed  should  try  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  as  well  as  posoible,  and  should  have  special  regard  to  the 
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particular  industries  found  in  Hpecial  places ;  for  I  think  that  yarioos 
industries  are  found  in  special  places  for  certain  physical  reasons  as 
a  rule. 

5046.  Will  you  give  an  instance  ? — Take  the  linen  industry  :  it  is 
specially  established  in  Ulster;  why  is  that?  If  you  look  at  the 
geology  of  Ireland  you  will  find  there  b  generally  a  bed  of  limestone, 
and  where  you  have  lime  stone  you  have  hard  water.  The  linen 
industry  located  itself  in  Ulster  because  the  water  there  is  soft,  and  in 
consequence  the  trade  could  be  carried  on  there  on  an  extensive  scale. 
At  one  time  eveir  body  made  his  own  linen,  and  the  linen  industry 
spread  all  over  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  local  wants.  Political  changes 
induced  the  men  who  made  the  linen  a  special  industry  to  come  to 
Ireland,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  establish  themselves 
in  Ulster  any  more  than  any  place  else.  You  will  find  at  one  time 
there  were  colonies  of  Quakers  all  over  Ireland.  In  my  opinion 
Ireland  was  pretty  evenly  colonized  with  small  colonies  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  these  men  were  ready  for  almost  any  industiy  that  the 
locality  would  favour,  and  there  is  no  reason,  to  my  mind,  why  this 
industry  was  not  established  all  over  Ireland,  except  for  the  physical 
reason  that  yon  had  soft  water  in  Ulster  for  bleaching. 

5047.  That  is  at  any  rate  one  of  the  reasons  ? — ^I  think  the  main 
reason. 

5048.  Then  yon  would  leave  it  entirely  to  the  Government  to 
determine  where  these  schools  should  be  placed  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  should 
suppose  that  the  Government  would  determine  this,  not  on  account  of 
prospective  industries  to  be  established,  but  on  account  of  existing  ones, 
and  as  the  need  arose,  I  would  establish  new  schools. 

5049.  Can  you  illustrate  that  by  naming  some  of  the  centres  where 
you  would  like  to  see  schools  established  ? — Certainly  ;  in  Belfast  they 
are  quite  ripe  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

5050.  Could  you  name  any  other? — ^Well,  in  Dublin  here,  of  course. 
I  know  that  Dublin  used  to  be  a  centre  of  decorative  art,  but  there  is 
very  little  that  is  distinctive  about  Dublin  now.  The  Dublin  decorative 
workmen  were  famous  in  the  past 

5051.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  technical  school? — ^I  understand 
by  a  technical  school,  a  school,  where  the  apprentice  to  a  particular 
business  could  learn  the  scientific  reasons  for  his  operations. 

5052.  And  you  assnme  that  to  be  a  day  school  ? — Not  necessarily  a 
day  school. 

5053.  In  what  way  would  you  differentiate  between  the  science  nnd  art 
classes  held  in  Belfast  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  the  technical  schools  such  as  you  conceive  them  ? 
— The  technical  school  would  be  simply  an  advance  on  the  existing 
science  and  art  schools.  There  is  payment  by  results  at  present,  and 
there  is  a  want  of  technical  education  in  the  teachers  :  Of  course  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  are  trying  to  remove  that  by  taking  a 
number  of  teachers  to  London  and  teaching  them  at  South  Kensington. 

5054.  {Dr,  Boscoe,)  Or  here  in  Dublin? — Very  little  here  in  Dublin. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  of  the  teachers  taught  in  Dublin. 

5055.  {Chairman.)  But  in  schools  of  this  kind,  would  you  teach 
weaving,  for  instance  ? — Oh  yes,  I  would  teach  everything  that  was 
suitable  to  the  locality. 

5056.  Would  you  consider  weaving  a  suitable  thing  to  be  taught  in  a 
school  of  that  kind  ? — Well,  I  would  not  teach  weaving  in  such  a  way 
that  the  school  would  become  a  manufactory.  I  would  teach  the 
reason  for  all  the  operations.  I  would  have  the  model  elements,  and 
try  to  give   the  students  the  science,  and  let  them  get  the  practice 
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outside.     Tlie  operation  of  weaving  appears  simple,  but  it  is  not  so  Mr, 

really.      Varioud  qualities  of  threads  exist.     Nearly  every  spinning     •^'  ^«ny. 

miU  makes  a  distinctive  kind  of  thread  which  puits  the  varieties  of       . 

cloth  as  warps  or  wooft.     The  arrangements  of  beddles  for  diflerent    •j^ej®®^- 
twin  and  damask- weaving  are  very  complex.     Every  workman  ought 
to  be  brains  to  the  machine  worked. 

6067.  You  would  wish  them  to  understand  thoroughly  the  construction 
of  implements  for  various  purposes  ? — Yes,  and  l£e  reasons  for  their 
various  operations. 

6068.  Would  you  teach  bleaching  or  merely  the  chemistry  of 
bleaching  ? — I  would  teach  the  chemistry  of  bleaching  in  a  practical 
manner. 

6069.  Before  teaching  the  chemistry  of  bleaching  you  would  teach 
general  chemistry? — ^Necessarily  you  must  know  the  elements  of 
chemistry  before  you  can  apply  it.  Elementary  principles  are  the  most 
general  principles  of  a  subject,  and  in  the  experience  of  different  men 
they  are  grasped  in  different  order.  A  workman  receives  his  notions  in 
a  different  order  from  that  in  which  a  so-called  '^  student "  meels  them, 
and  in  this  way  we  have  the  apparent  strife  between  'Mheory"  and 
'*  practice.''  A  workman  who  has  not  strung  his  facts  upon  a  theory 
has  not  grasped  an  elementary  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
''  student"  who  has  not  evolved  mcts  from  his  *'  principles"  is  a  mere 
parroL 

6060.  You  are  quite  convinced  of  that  ? — Yes. 

6061.  Have  you  considered  that  carefully  ? — ^Not  specially. 

6062.  But  you  have  no  doubt  about  it  ? — ^No,  sir. 

6063.  {Dr.  Boscoe.)  In  mechanical  engineering  would  you  say  the 
principles  must  be  learned  before  the  appliiation  ? — Yes,  you  must  have 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  any  subject  before  you '  take  up  a  special 
line. 

6064.  {Chairman,)  You  think  theoretical  mechanics  should  precede 
mechanical  construction  or  engineering  ? — Yes. 

6066.  You  would  not  give  much  for  any  instruction  which  pretended 
at  once  to  go  to  the  practical  application  ? — ^No,  sir ;  you  must  first  have 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  scientific  basis  of  the  subject ;  if  you  take 
a  subject  such  as  is  understood  by  mechanics  ;  theoretical  mechanics  it  is 
called,  and  carry  it  out,  you  will  find  it  spreads  into  a  vast  number  of 
practical  subjects.  I  have  passed  a  number  of  examinations  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and  I  have  got  repeatedly  identical 
questions  in  different  subjects.  These  things  spread  out,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  different  subjects. 

6066.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  wish  to  make  ? — ^Yes,  in  the 
matter  of  farming.  I  do  not  consider  that  farming  is  properly  carried 
out  anywhere  in  Ireland  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ulster.  In 
Ulster  farming  is  in  some  localities  intelligently  carried  out,  but  in  the 
rest  of  Ireland  it  is  not.  I  only  know  of  one  instance  in  the  county 
RosccHumon,  I  know  it  well,  where  there  appears  to  be  an  intelligent 
system  of  agriculture  carried  out.  In  this  case  the  man  is  the  owner  of 
the  land  he  farms,  and  his  place  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness.  His 
land  was  evidently  as  bad  as  the  land  around  it,  but  you  can  easily 
recognise  his  property  from  a  hill  top  in  the  neighbourhood.  You  can 
see  it  by  its  different  colour,  a  beautifully  marked  patch  in  the  centre  of  a 
grey  map. 

6067.  Is  tliat  an  extensive  farm  ?— No,  about  160  acres,  I  should  say. 

6068.  When  you  say  that  farming  is  not  intelligently  carried  out,  you 
except  large  farms  managed  on  the  English  system  and  in  the  hands  of 
very   rich  men?— No,  sir,  I  do  not,  because  in  these  cases,  in  my 
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Mr,  experience,  they  have  been  pretty  well  given  up.    The  eystem  that  w«» 

J,  Perry,  g^j  yp^  jg  ^q^  continued.  The  farms  that  were  taken  from  numliers  of 
g  J  !  g  small  holders,  take  Mr.  Pollock's  farms,  which  I  know  very  well,  were, 
_^__^___  ■  at  the  commencement,  managed  intelligently,  with  a  system  of  mixed 
tillage  and  grazing.  I  believe  in  the  production  of  cattle  where  the 
land  is  calculated  to  produce  cattle,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cattle  by  mere  grazing.  I  say  that  the  present  system  of 
grazing  carried  out  in  Ireland  is  not  an  intelligent  system.  I  hare 
made  practical  my  opinion  to  some  extent,  for  I  own  a  few  cattle,  and 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  to  see  whether  my  theories  would  succeed 
in  practice,  and  I  believe  they  do. 

5069.  What  remedy  would  you  provide  ? — It  is  not  easy  to  suggest 
a  remedy  for  such  a  wide  defect.  My  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
existing  system  in  Ireland  differs  from  that  of  most  persons.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  how  the  thing  has  arisen.  The  three  southern 
provinces  were  always  grazing.  If  you  go  back  150  years  you  will 
find  it  proposed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  to  compel  the  people  to  till  five 
per  cent. ;  that  would  indicate  that  it  was  a  grazing  country.  You  had 
the  country  divided  into  grazing  holdings,  holding  at  low  rents  and 
very  long  leases.  European  wars  raisejd  the  price  of  produce  very 
suddenly,  and  these  holders  of  grazing  leases  split  up  their  land  into  little 
patches  of  conacre,  and  the  Irish  people  who  were  existing  on  miserable 
patches  in  the  backward  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  carried  on 
the  only  tillage  existing,  and  which  was  of  a  miserable  kind,  came  and 
took  ibis  conacre,  and  in  that  way  you  have  the  origin  of  the  present 
small  tenants  and  the  middle  men  ;  for  these  long  leaseholders  became 
middlemen. 

5070.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  recommend  remedies  for  the  economic 
defects  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  take  things  as 
they  are,  and  make  the  best  of  them,  and  if  you  can  tell  us  how  to  do 
that  by  means  of  technical  instruction,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  you? 
•^I  have  considered  the  matter  very  closely,  and  I  find  that  where  there 
are  men  like  the  man  I  have  described,  his  neighbours  more  or  less  copy 
him,  and  if  you  could  set  up  a  number  of  example-farms  all  over  the 
country,  you  would  in  that  way  best  tochnically  educate  the  Irish 
farmers. 

5071.  That  was  attempted,  I  believe,  by  the  establishment  of  model 
schools  of  agriculture  ? — But  there  are  immense  difficulties.  Suppoi« 
you  pay  a  man  to  take  one  of  these  farms ;  they  will  say  *•  Very  well, 
that  man  is  paid  for  taking  that  land  ;  we  cannot  compete  with  him;'* 
and  also,  if  you  bring  strangers  into  the  country  to  take  farms  like  that, 
the  influence  of  that  man's  neighbours  will  deteriorate  him  more  readily 
than  he  can  improve  them,  and  the  only  remedy  I  can  see,  is  in  some 
way  to  set  up  such  model  farms. 

5072.  You  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  set  about 
that  ?— No. 

5073.  But  you  consider  it  well  worth  consideration  ? — ^I  do.  No 
landlord  \7ho  farms  in  Ulster  can  make  it  pay.  I  have  never  known  a 
single  one  ;  but  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  the  landlords  can  compete 
with  their  tenants  because  they  can  become  graziers,  and  landlords  can 
make  grazing  pay.  In  the  north  the  land  does  not  suit  grazing,  and  the 
landlords  cannot  compete  with  the  tenants. 

5074.  Is  there  any  other  point  ? — In  connection  with  apprenticeships, 
I  would  say  that  in  towns  these  technical  schools  ought  to  be  established 
to  teach  appntntices,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  part  of  an  apprentice's 
indentures  to  attend  this  bchool,  and  also  binding  on  the  master  to  gire 
him  time  to  attend. 
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6074a.  But  we  have  been  informed  that  in  England  and  in  Ireland  Mr, 

apprenticeship  by  indentures  has  almost  ceased  ? — It  has.  J,  Perry, 

5075.  How  would  you  provide  then  for  the  instruction  of  young  boys  

without  being  indentured  ? — I  would  set  up  indentures  again,  and  I  •  Junejl888. 
would  give  certificates  from  these  schools,  which  would  be  recognized 

by  the  tradesmen  themselves. 

5076.  Would  you  contemplate  any  trades  union  action  ? — Tes,  I 
would  ;  though  I  believe  that  among  the  existing  tradesmen  and  work- 
men, who  have  not  had  technical  education,  there  would  be  some  jealousy 
of  the  new  men. 

5077.  Take  your  own  trade  of  painters  and  glaziers.  In  what  way 
would  technical  education  be  of  value  to  them  ? — It  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  painters  and  decorators. 

5078.  Education  in  art  you  would  look  to  principally  ? — ^Yes. 

5079.  Was  plumbing  any  part  of  your  trade  ? — No ;  but  I  could  do  a 
job  of  plumbing  too. 

5080.  Do  you  consider  that  plumbing  might  be  advantageously  taught ; 
or  are  there  any  principles,  the  science  of  geometry,  for  instance,  that 
are  useful  to  apprentices  in  the  plumbing  trade  ? — There  is  no  business 
that  needs  more  technical  instruction.  The  plumber  ought  to  understand 
Bomething  of  the  modern  development  of  sanitary  science,  and  he  ought 
to  understand  a  great  deal  more  than  he  usually  does  about  hydraulics. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  business  so  much  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
do  not  understand  it,  as  plumbing. 

5081.  You  think  it  useful  that  the  ordinary  journeyman  as  well  as  the 
master  plumber  should  have  some  knowledge  of  these  subjects  ? — Yes, 
sir,  I  would  make  no  great  distinction.  In  my  opinion  a  civil  engineer 
is  simply  an  educated  workman,  or  at  any  rate  h^  ought  to  be.  Every 
journeyman  ought  to  become  a  master.  I  would  give  every  man  the 
same  chance,  and  I  think  the  technical  education  ought  to  be  made  a  State 
affair.  I  believe  that  the  ordinary  view  that  is  taken  of  the  subject  is 
that  technical  or  professional  education  is  a  private  affair,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  paid  for  privately,  as  the  man  is  being  enabled  to  earn  a 
salary  or  wages.  I  take  a  different  view  of  it,  and  think  it  ought  to  be 
a  national  affair.  If  you  increase  the  number  of  professional  men  you 
will  level  matters,  and  the  public  will  gain  increased  facilities  of 
obtaining  the  opinion  of  intelligent  and  educated  men. 

5082.  Is  it  not  an  immense  affair  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  all 
trades  and  professions  ? — ^I  think  not.  After  all,  the  rudiments  are  the 
same.  It  is  only  when  you  get  higher  up  that  the  teaching  differentiates 
and  becomes  complex,  and  the  man's  experience  continues  his  education. 

5083.  As  far  as  possible  you  would  limit  the  technical  instruction  to 
insimction.in  principles? — Yes,  except  in  special  localities  like  Belfast, 
where  special  industries  are  largely  carried  on  ;  and  there  I  would  give 
particular  attention  to  matters  affecting  these  local  industries  :  for 
instance,  calico-printing,  spinning,  and  weaving,  &c.  in  Belfast,  and 
chemistry  and  brewing  in  Dublin.  In  Ireland  we  had  the  Queen's 
University  at  the  time  when  I  got  my  education,  and  it  was  compara- 
tively easy  for  me  to  obtain  a  University  degree,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

5084.  Why? — Because  the  Royal  University  has  made  it  imperative 
to  take  a  degree  in  uils  before  they  will  give  a  degree  in  science;  they 
will  not  give  a  professional  degree  to  a  man  who  has  not  taken  a  degree 
in  arts,  and  I  believe  t^at  to  be  a  very  great  mistake. 

5085.  (Dr.  Moscoe.)  Is  it  not  a  mere  examination  to  ensure  a  decent 
school  education  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  ? — It  necessitates  a  know- 
ledge of  Latin  and  Greek. 
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Mr,  5086.  Does  it  include  Greek  ? — ^It  does,  sir,  and  to  have  a  ban 

•/.  PeTTjf,      knowledge  of  the  two  languages  involves  a  verj  great  amount  of  laboar, 

g  J       rL_    and  in  the  case  of  a  working  man  a  waste  of  time.   I  know  ooe  man  who 

*    hns  now,  I  believe,  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession  as  a  doctor.  I 

knew  that  man  at  college,  he  was  there  with  myself,  he  was  a  hackler; 
he  was  a  very  good  mathematician.  He  took  first  place  in  the  science 
scholarship  in  his  first  year,  and  that  man  went  to  engineering  becuue 
he  could  not  enter  the  university  without  Latin  and  Greek  in  any  other 
faculty.  He  graduated  in  engineering,  but  ultimately  became  a  doctor 
of  medicine.  For  that  he  had  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek;  I  know  it 
was  a  mere  waste  of  time  ;  he  had  almost  to  beg  a  pass.  The  Bojal 
University  is  progress  in  the  wrong  direction. 

6087.  {Mr.  Maffnus,)  You  think  it  desirable  that  a  man  should  be 
able  to  take  a  degree  in  engineering  without  learning  any  Latin  or 
Greek  ? — Yes.  I  think  an  engineer  is  simply  an  advanced  workman. 
In  the  Royal  University  they  make  age  a  hairier,  and  when  a  man  gets 
above  a  certain  age,  he  cannot  take  a  prize.  I  think  both  these  barrien 
ought  to  be  removed  in  some  way. 

5088.  {Dr,  Roscoe.)  You  think  there  is  practical  value  in  working-men 
being  able  to  graduate  ? — ^I  think  there  is.  I  consider  a  civil  engineer  'u 
merely  an  advanced  and  educated  working  man. 

6089.  (Mr.  Woodall.)  Are  yon  able  to  give  the  Commission  an/ 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  people  find  employment  in  the 
county  Gal  way  ? — There  is  not  much  industry  in  the  county  Gal  way; 
there  is.  a  popular  fallacy  that  a  good  deal  of  fishing  is  dk>ne  on  the 
Galway  coast,  but  there  is  not. 

6090.  Could  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  industry  could  be 
encouraged  ? — ^Yes ;  by  technical  instruction  in  the  evening.  The  school 
might  be  profitably  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  evening.  There  should 
be  a  technical  school  of  the  higher  class  in  Galway,  in  which  town 
there  is  a  brewery  and  a  distillery,  as  also  a  jute  factory.  There  are 
extensive  grain  mills  worked  by  the  River  Corrib,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  justifiable  to  set  up  in  Galway  what  I  would  call  a 
technical  school  of  a  more  permanent  kind  than  ''  Science  and  Art 
Classes/'  and  the  teachers  in  which  should  be  workmen  as  well  as 
theorists. 


Mr.  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  examined. 

M,  Davitt. 

6091.  {Chairman.)  You  were  good  enough  to  say  you  would  put  in  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  this  Commission :  of  course  we 
conclude  you  would  not  do  so  unless  you  had  personal  experience,  which 
would  entitle  you  to  speak  about  them  ?— >I  was  preparing  such  a  state- 
ment when  it  was  interrupted  by  my  discharge  from  prii$on  yesterday. 

6092.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  vmy  you  consider  you  have 
acquired  a  title  to  speak  on  the  subject? — ^By  my  residence  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  by  mixing  very  frequently  with 
the  people ;  investigating  the  character  of  their  primary  education; 
making  inquiries  into  the  working  of  the  National  School  system,  and 
by  taking  a  general  interest  iu  the  question  of  popular  education  in 
Ireland. 

6093.  Kindly  give  us  the  result  of  that  ? — I  think,  in  the  first  place, 
that  what  is  most  required  is  a  better  primary  education  in  Ireland, 
particuhirly  if  we  are  to  have  in  the  future  a  superior  or  more  practical 
erliiciition  in  the  direction  of  technical  instruction.  No  good  super- 
s(n^^'  be  raised  upon  a  bad  foundation.     I  think  the  books 
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now  in   use  in  the  national  schools  should  be  removed.     They  are  -Mr- 

antiquated  and  inferior  to  the  books  in  use  in  England  and  America.  ^*  Dawitt, 
For  instance,  I  have  recently  gone  over  the  books  that  are  in  use  in 
our  primary  schools,  and  I  find  them  to  contain  over  200  readings  in 
poetry,  and  only  one  in  manufactures,  namely,  a  reference  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  I  think  this  tends  to  teach  too  much  of  what  is  the 
sentimental  use  and  too  little  of  what  should  constitute  the  practical 
purpose  of  life.  Then  the  National  Board  has  a  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  these  books,  and  that  is  not  the  case  in  England.  I  should  prefer 
to  have  the  same  system  of  supply  adopted  in  Ireland,  that  is,  throw  the 
supply  open  to  competition,  and  that  would  bring  a  better  class  of  school 
books  into  the  national  schools.  Then  the  system  of  teaching  in  Ireland 
is  very  backward.  I  account  for  that  by  the  very  low  salary  given  to 
the  national  teachers  :  it  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  young  men  to  devote 
themselves  to  that  study  and  application  which  are  necessary  to  qualify 
them  for  the  proper  discharge  of,  what  I  consider,  one  of  the  noblest 
professions  of  civilised  society,  '^  mind-trainers." 

5094.  What  remedy  would  you  provide  for  that  ? — ^By  making  the 
profession  of  mind-training  as  attractive  as  those  branches  of  the  civil 
service  which  absorb  talents,  for  the  performance  of  mere  clerical  work, 
that  would  be  much  better  employed  in  the  mental  and  industrial 
training  of  youth ;  that  is  by  giving  to  the  teachers  in  Ireland,  male 
and  female,  a  salary  equal  to  that  which  is  given  to  the  teachers  in 
England  and  Scotland  already :  the  average  salary  in  Ireland  for  maled 
is  under  50/. ;  in  England  and  Scotland  I  understand  it  is  from  80/.  to 
100/. 

6095.  Or  more  ? — ^Well,  in  Ireland  the  average  salary  for  females  b 
between  .30/.  and  40/. 

5096.  But  you  linow  that  the  salaries  paid  in  England  are  the  result 
of  competition  ? — When  salaries  are  obtainable  in  Ireland  that  will  be 
worth  competing  for,  the  quality  of  the  teaching  will  keep  pace  with 
the  remuneration  given. 

5097.  What  I  meant  was  competition  for  teachers  on  the  part  of 
managers  of  schools  ? —  We  want  in  Ireland  a  school  system  that  will  be 
more  under  popular  control.  We  want  elective  school  boards,  instead 
of  having  schools  controlled  by  patrons ;  a  system  as  mischievous  as  it  is 
absnrd  and  antiquated,  and  better  teachers  and  better  results  will  follow. 

5098.  {Mr,  Woodall.)  But  is  not  the  general  scale  for  both  labour 
and  living  lower  in  Ireland  ? — ^Perhaps  it  is.  The  difference  between 
the  wages  given  to  labourers  and  mechanics  in  the  two  court  tries  is, 
however,  not  at  all  as  great  as  the  dijQTerence  between  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  England  and  Ireland.  Another  fault  in  our  national  system 
is  the  method  of  examination.  I  understand  from  inquiries  I  have  been 
making  recently,  that  an  examiner  may  remain  in  one  district  for  four 
or  fi?e  years,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  teachers  may  anticipate  the 
Une  of  examination  he  will  take  and  the  questions  he  will  put:  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  payment  by  results,  a  system  of  cramming  has 
arisen  from  this.  I  would  suggest  that  the  examiners  should  be  sent 
from  district  to  district  more  frequently. 

5099.  {Chairman,)  By  examiners  you  mean  inspectors  ? — Yes.  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  connection  with  primary  education  is 
the  patron  system  :  some  pati'ons  object  to  a  man  as  a  teacher  who  is 
suspected  of  Nationalist  tendencies,  while  others  refuse  to  receive  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  model  schools.  I  would  advocate  the  abolition 
of  the  patron  system,  and  the  substitution  of  control  by  elective  school 
boards.  The  monitor  system  in  vogue  here  in  Ireland  is  another  evil. 
Young  men  are  accepted  as  teachers  without  having  qualified  them- 
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jlr.  selves  as  such,  preparatory  to  their  being  emplojed  as  monitors.     I 

M.  Vaviti.     would  not  allow  any  man  to  become  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  without 

his  having  previously  undergone  a  training,  and  having  qualified  himself 
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""""  to  perform  in  the  interests  of  society. 

5100.  Would  that  not  exclude  the  religious  orders  altogether? — ^I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  exclude  religious  orders  at  all.  Our  best  teachers 
in  Ireland  are  found  in  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers.  Their  system 
of  primary  instruction  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  national  schools. 
They  teach  the  practical  concerns  of  life  more  fuUy.  Their  admirable 
industrial  schools  at  Artane  are  a  sample  of  what  this  Order  is  capable 
of  teaching.  It  is  as  singular  as  it  is  regretable  that  boys  must  commit 
some  offence  against  society  before  society  will  trouble  itself  with  prO' 
viding  for  them  an  industrial  training.     If  the  trades  that  are  taught 

^  to  boys  in  I'eformatory  schools  and  to  youths  in  prison  (as  for  instance 
in  Richmond  Prison,  Dublin,)  were  made  a  part  of  primary  education 
there  would  be  fewer  criminals.  I  do  not  think  the  Christian  Brothers 
would  object  to  qualify  themselves  for  certificates  of  capacity  as  teachers, 
if  paid  by  the  community,  and  if  the  examination  were  to  be  confined 
to  secular  subjects.  They  might  receive  instruction  in  a  reli^ous 
training  college  for  that  specific  purpose,  and  be  called  upon  only  to 
undergo  the  usual  examination  before  the  judges  or  examiners  who 
might  be  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  State  in  return  for  granta  of 
State  money  for  public  teaching. 

5101.  If  yon  insist  on  training  in  a  pnblic  training  school  would  not 
the  effect  be  to  exclude  the  religious  orders  ? — Not  at  all.  What  I 
would  insist  upon  would  be  a  proof  of  adequate  training  by  competent 
examination.     The  training  might  be  in  a  religious  or  secular  college. 

5102.  Another  difficulty  would  arise,  that  they  could  not  be  trained 
for  two  purposes  at  the  same  time ;  they  ought  to  undergo  training  as 
teachers  at  the  age  at  which  they  should  also  be  undergoing  training  as 
priests  ? — ^They  could  undergo  training  in  their  own  colleges  and  then 
submit  themselves  to  the  necessary  examinations  as  teacliers  in  order  to 
receive  the  certificate  of  capacity. 

5103.  In  point  of  fact  you  would  wish  the  Government  to  ascertain 
in  the  case  of  the  clergy  or  religious  orders,  whether  the  school  in  which 
they  are  trained  for  their  religious  duties  is  also  furnished  with  the 
requisites  for  training  as  teachers  those  who  intended  to  become  teachers  ? 
— If  the  public  is  to  supply  the  money  for  public  education,  the  public 
should  insist  that  teachers  are  properly  qualified  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction. 

5104.  And  for  that  purpose  you  would  wish  that  they  should  not  be 
simply  examined  after  having  been  drained,  but  that  their  actual  tmining 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  superintended  by  the  Govemmeat  ? — 
I  would  insist  that  evidence  of  actual  training  should  be  a  condition  for 
examination,  and  render  both  essential  to  the  obtainment  of  a  certificate 
of  capacity. 

5105.  You  are  aware  that  according  to  our  English  system,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  teacher  should  have  been  educated  in  a  training 
school,  provided  he  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  held  in  a  training 
school  ? — I  would  insist  on  a  system  of  examination  being  applied  to 
all  men  who  come  foi*ward  as  teachers  of  the  people  for  the  people's 
money,  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  actual  training. 

5106.  And  you  lay  stress  more  particularly  upon  examination  than 
upon  an  inspection  of  the  training  ? — I  would  insist  on  both. 

5107.  (3/r.  Magnus.)  You  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  he  passed  an 
examination  for  teacher,  and  you  would  not  inquire  where  he  was 
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trained  ? — ^Exactly.    These  reforms,  along  with  the  sweeping  awaj  of         Mr, 
the  barbarous  and  antiquated  school  books,  and  the  adoption  of  the     ^'  OaviiU 
compulsorj  attendance,  seem  to  be  the  first  steps  toward  making  popular       •       T 
education  practical  education  in  Ireland.  ,.^-.«.__-  " 

5108.  {Chairman.)  As  to  the  compulsion  jou  wish  to  have  introduced, 
we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  in  some  districts  in  Ireland  the  children 
nre  so  badlj  fed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  insist  on  their  passing 
some  considerable  time  in  school  unless  food  and  clothing  were  given  to 
them.  Do  jou  think  that  that  is  a  valid  objection  to  the  compulsory 
Bjstem  in  these  cases? — ^I  think  provision  would  have  to  be  made  for 
such  districts,  and  not  onlj  in  respect  to  the  obstacle  jou  allude  to,  but 
for  this  additional  reason.  During  seed  and  harvest  time,  the  attendance 
in  the  national  schools  is  smallest,  because  the  farmers  have  to  with- 
hold their  bojs  from  going  to  school  in  order  that  thej  maj  help  them 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  small  plots.  If  compulsorj  education  were 
resorted  to  in  Ireland,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  the  poorer 
classes  of  tenantry  did  not  suffer  in  consequence.  I  would  favour  the 
giving  of  a  meal  a  day  to  children  in  poor  districts.  This  is  done, 
I  believe,  with  good  results,  in  the  school  of  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clares 
in  Kenmare. 

5109.  With  regard  to  the  latter  provision  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
because  it  is  one  well  known  in  many  countries.  In  Switzerland,  for 
instance,  children  are  excused  during  the  seasons  you  have  spoken  of : 
but  how  would  you  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the  poorer  children  ? — 
I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  shall  always  be  the  Yerj  poor  people  we  are 
now,  but  for  the  present  that  would  be  a  difficulty  in  a  few  of  the  very 
poorest  districts  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Yet  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  have  compulsory 
attendance  as  a  rule  in  our  primary  school  system. 

5110.  Would  you  exclude  these  districts  for  the  present,  or  would 
you  propose,  for  instance,  that  the  boards  of  guardians  should  affi^rd 
assistance  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing  ? — ^I  would  certainly  place 
the  expense  upon  the  government. 

5111.  I  believe  that,  according  to  the  Jrish  system,  the  boards  of 
guardians  are  authorised  and  encouraged  to  give  assistimce  by  way  of 
supplementing  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  that  has  been  done  to  a  very 
small  extent  ? — To  only  a  very  small  extent  indeed  ;  thus  showing  the 
necessity  for  the  Government  being  somewhat  more  liberal  in  giving  us 
more  of  our  own  money  for  the  purpose  of  providing  our  people  with 
better  primary  instruction. 

5112.  Or  perhaps  insisting  on  the  boards  of  guardians  doing  more  ? — 
Well,  the  boards  of  guardians  reflect 'the  poverty  of  the  country  in  that 
respect. 

5113.  In  speaking  of  compulsory  instruction,  you  mean  compulsory 
attendance  ? — Yes. 

5114.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  would  make  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  elementary  education  in  Ireland  ? — ^I  intended  first  to 
point  out  the  evil  consequences  of  the  present  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion, and  then  to  make  suggestions  on  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
questions.  I  think  the  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is 
owing  partly  to  the  very  low  standard  of  education  of  the  peasantry. 
Of  course  you  know  there  are  political  and  social  causes  why  we  are 
not  as  advanced  in  agriculture  as  other  people.  I  think  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  amongst  our  farming  classes  is  one  of  the  causes  greatly 
against  the  advance  of  agriculture. 
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Mk  6115.  You    mean    ignorance    generally  :    not    merely    profeflsional 

M.  Daviit,  ignorance  ?  — ^Ignorance  generally.  Then  the  young  men  who  are 
forced  through  the  absence  of  manufactures,  and  such  sources  of 
employment  to  leave  Ireland  and  go  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Americs, 
are  brought  into  contact  there  with  artizans  whQ  have  received  good 
primary  education,  and  they  are  compelled  to  accept  positions  aa 
labourers  under  superior  mechanical  skill.  That  I  trace  to  the  absence 
of  technical  education  in  Ireland  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  admirable 
system  of  education  given  free  by  the  various  States  in  America  on  the 
other.  I  have  met  large  numbers  of  Irishmen  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted,  before  leaving  tliia 
country,  and  England,  and  I  have  found  them  as  labourers ;  whereas 
had  they  gone  out  there  with  a  good  elementary  education,  they  could 
have  become  skilled  artizans  in  the  States,  and  would  have  bad  a  better 
chance  of  improvement  socially  :  Again  in  our  primary  schools  in  Ireland 
no  history  is  taught,  and  the  consequence  of  this  is,  there  is  no  sufficient 
breadth  of  mind  cultivated ;  there  is  no  popular  acquaintance  with  the 
progress  of  science  and  mechanical  arts,  and  consequently  no  ambition 
after  fuller  light,  no  longing  after  scientific  achievements.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  the  teaching,  not  of  Irish  history  exclusively,  but 
the  teaching  of  history  as  taught  in  England,  France,  and  America.  In 
our  six  school  books  in  the  national  school,  there  are  only  scriptural 
historical  lessons  given,  I  believe.  Now  as  to  the  remedies:  first,  I 
desire  to  see  a  reform  in  primary  education  as  pointed  out  already,  in 
order  that  technical  and  scientific  instruction  shall  have  solid  ground  to 
rest  upon  for  producing  results  ;  and  next,  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
encouragement  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  throughout  Ireland.  What 
education  I  have  received  has  been  received  mainly  through  self-efiort 
and  attendance  at  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Lancashire,  when  I  was 
employed  first  as  a  factory  operative,  and  afterwards  in  the  post  office. 
What  little  instruction  I  received  from  my  father,  I  supplemented  bj 
attendance  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  the  evening. 

5116.  {Dr,  Roscoe.)  What  Mechanics'  Institute  ? — One  at  Haslingden. 
I  recollect  what  an  immense  amount  of  good  was  done  to  factory  and 
other  operatives  by  the  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  the 
opening  of  cheap  libraries  in  the  north  of  England  some  25  years  ago 
by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttle  worth  and  others. 

5117.  {Chairman,)  In  what  way  would  you  encourage  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes ;  we  are  told  the  one  you  have  in  Dublin  is  languishing  ? 
— Unfortunately  it  is,  because  it  has  received  no  external  support. 

5118.  (Dr,  Roscoe.)  What  do  you  mean  by  exteraal  support? — ^The 
moneyed  classes  in  Ireland,  unlike  those  of  EngUnd,  take  no  interest 
in  such  institutions.     They  do  not  encourage  popular  self-effort. 

5119.  {Chairman,)  In  the  first  place  Dublin  is  a  rich  city,  and  fands 
are  found  for  purposes  deserving  of  assistance,  and  in  the  second  place 
it  is  open  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  and  similar  institutions  in  Ireland  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  grants  given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
of  South  Kensington ;  in  point  of  fact  we  find  at  Belfast  that  there  are 
numerous  classes  of  that  kind  well  attended,  and  earning  considerable 
grants  on  results ;  whereas  in  Dublin  the  earuings  are  very  small,  and 
the  classes  are  not  numerously  attended  :  why  should  not  this  source  of 
income  be  taken  advantage  of  in  a  city  like  Dublin  ? — Of  course  what 
you  say  in  reference  to  Dublin  is  unfortunately  true,  but  I  am  speaking 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  throughout  the  other 
provinces  in  Ireland,  and  I  do  so  from  my  knowledge  of  the  benefit  they 
have  been  to  working  men  in  England. 
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6120.  What  I  have  said  would  apply  equally  to  other  towns,  so  far  as  ^^^ 

payment  by  results  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  goes  ? — Well  I     M,  DauiiL 

find  that  in  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  Wexford,  and  I  think  in  Athlone         

and  a  few  other  cities  and  boroughs,  there  are  what  are  called  Mechanics'    *  •'**^®  l®**- 
Institutes,  but  they  are  not  very  generally  attended  by  the  artizans  and 
operatives  in  these  places. 

5121.  What  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  from  you  is  this  ;  in  what  way 
do  you  think  that  more  energy  could  be  infused  into  these  institutions 
seeing  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  eai*n  Government  grants  if  they  do 
good  work  ? — Well  the  buildings  that  I  have  alluded  to  in  these  places 
are  not  attractive  at  all,  1  think  if  the  Government  would  advance 
money  to  erect  suitable  and  attractive  buildings  in  these  cities,  it  would 
bring  a  larger  attendance  of  the  artizan  and  operative  class  generally, 
and  especially  if  libraries  were  attached  as  is  the  case  with  English 
Mechanics'  Institutes. 

5122.  If  it  were  made  known  more  generally  that  it  is  possible  now, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  to  obtain 
building  grants  in  aid  of  local  effort,  do  you  think  that  would  stimulate 
the  locality  ? — ^I  think  so. 

5123.  Then  it  would  be  very  desirable  in  your  judgment  that  a 

knowledge  should  be  more  generally  disseminated  throughout  the  country 

of  the  conditions  upon  which  money  can  be  obtained  not  only  for  current 

instraction,  but  also  in  aid  of  the  erection  of  buildings  ? — Decidedly.     I 

am  of  opinion  that  as  the  Government  of  every  country  undertakes  to 

punish  crime,  it  ought  to  supply  that  instruction  that  would  rescue  the 

people  from  ignorance :  as  generally  speaking,  ignorance  is  a  factor  in   . 

the  production  of  crime.    I  think  a  little  more  liberality  on  the  part  of 

the  Government  in  the  matter  of  popular  education  would  tend  to  the 

minimising  of  crime.    I  would  also  encoui*age  free  evening  lectures  on 

science  and  arts  for  the  working  classes  ;  and  lecturers  should  go  amongst 

the  farmers  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  advantage  of  chemistry  applied 

to  agriculture,  and  lectures  upon  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation 

generally.      In  reference  to  that  matter,  I  should  be  in  favour  of 

lecturers  being  sent  down  to  Irish  speaking  districts  qualified  to  speak 

in  Irish,  for  at  present  children  in  Irish  speaking  districts  are  brought 

to   the  national  schools  to  be  taught  English,  without  first  receiving 

any  instruction  in  Irish.     Now  I  understand  that  in  the  Welsh  Sunday 

schools  the   children  are    taught  Welsh    first,  and  a  knowledge    of 

English  is  afterwards  engrafted  on  their  native  tongue.     1  find  from 

inquiry  in  the  West  of  Ireland  that  the  children  who  go  to  the  national 

schools  do  not  acquire  the  faculty  of  understanding  English  for  a 

conidderable  time,  which  is  lost  to  their  education. 

6124.  You  would  give  them  their  elementary  instruction  in  t^e  first 
place  in  their  own  language  ? — Yes,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  intellect, 
and  upon  that  improved  mind  1  would  teach  the  English  language. 

5125.  Is  it  the  case  that  elementary  teachers  in  the  Irish  speaking 
districts  generally  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  language 
to  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  general  subjects  in  that  language  ? — No, 
I  think  not.  The  Irish  language  has  not  been  encouraged  until 
recently;  now  the  teaching  of  Irish  is  put  on  the  results  fees  pro- 
gramme, but  the  encouragement  is  only  a  half-hearted  affair.  There 
are  districts  in  the  West  and  the  islands  on  the  West  coast  whero 
Gaelic  or  Irish  is  the  prevailing  language — efforts  are  made  there  to 
teach  the  children  English,  but  the  result  so  far  is  that  the  children 
learn  English  without  understanding  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

5126.  You  would  not  wait  to  teach  them  something  until  they  had 
learned  English? — Ceitainly  not.    In  reference  to  agriculture,  it  being 
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jH^  the  principal  soarce  of  employment  in  Ireland.     I  think  the  model  &rm 

M.  DaviU,     movement  which  has  failed  under  the  starvation  management  of  the 

National  Board  should  he  reformed,  and  that  the  farms  should  be 

6  June  1883.    converted  into  agricultural  colleges.     The  reason  why  model  farms  bare 

failed  is,  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  the  National  Board  expected 

they  would  pay,  and  in  fact  produce  financial  profit,  hut  that  is  not  the 
way  to  encourage  technical  agricultural  instruction  in  Ireland. 

6127.  Was  there  not  also  another  reason,  namely,  that  the  attendance 
at  these  schools  was  so  small  as  to  be  illusory? — ^At  that  time  the 
tenant  farmer  had  not  the  same  security  as  he  has  now,  nor  had  he  the 
same  stimulus  to  industry  and  exertion.  I  think  there  would  be  a  far 
larger  attendance  now  at  such  agricultural  schools  if  they  were  more 
liberally  encouraged  by  the  Government. 

•51 28.  You  think  at  any  rate,  a  fresh  trial  might  be  made  of  them  ?— 
Undoubtedly ;  I  think  it  would  now  have  happier  and  more  practical 
results. 

5129.  I  believe  the  whole  sum  devoted  to  them  formerly  was  only 
6,000/.  a  year  ?— Yes. 

«5130.  And  they  were  surprised  because  the  schools  did  not  give 
satisfactory  results  ? — Yes. 

6131.  {Dr.  Boscoe.)  Are  these  farms  and  buildings  in  existence? — 
I  think  three  of  them  are  still  in  existence ;  others  have  failed,  and  I  am 
not  aware  what  has  become  of  the  buildings. 

6132.  But  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  reconstructing  them? 
.  —No. 

51 33.  {Chairman.)  It  might  be  done  by  degrees  ? — Yes,  by  degrees.  I 
am  also  strongly  in  favour  of  the  establishment  in  our  cities  and  boroughs 
of  schools  similar  to  the  school  for  apprentices  that  is  in  operation  in  the 
Boulevai-d  de  la  Yillette  in  Paris,  in  which  tho  sons  of  citizens,  are 
received  and  prepared  for  the  various  pursuits  which  they  intend  to 
follow  after  leaving  the  school. 

6134.  We  have  seen  that  school  and  have  made  considerable  inquiries 
with  reference  to  it,  and  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied  that  it  is  doing 
much  good  work  ?  —  I  cannot  put  my  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  this  institution  against  your  practical  investigations.  Still 
the  plan  of  such  schools  is  an  excellent  one. 

6136.  As  you  have  considerable  experience  of  Lancashire,  do  you 
think  there  is  much  hope  of  a  school  of  that  kind  being  able  to  compete 
with  the  instruction  boys  receive  in  the  large  Lancashire  workshops  ?— 
I  think  a  school  of  that  kind  should  be  encouraged  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  order  of  mechanical  in- 
telligence. The  manufacturers  of  England  have  dangerous  rivals  in 
Belgium  and  other  countries,  competition  between  manufacturing 
countries  is  no  longer  a  question  of  mere  production,  but  of  the  quality 
and  design  of  the  goods  produced.  The  linen  made  in  Belfast  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  but  the  markings  are  antiquated,  and  cannot  compete 
in  aitistic  design  with  the  linens  of  the  continent.  Technical  instruc- 
tion will  make  skilled  workmen  in  most  manufactures. 

6136.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  to  work 
in  the  factory  during  the  day-time,  and  to  get  theoretical  technical 
instruction  at  night  ?— For  those  who  have  received  no  previous  technical 
knowledge,  yes ;  but  I  should  bo  in  favour  of  all  boys  receiTing  a  general 
technical  instruction  as  a  part  of  their  primary  education.  Mechanic's 
Institutes  would  serve  in  the  other  case  with  free  scientific  lectures 
provided  for  the  members  during  the  winter  months. 
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5137.  You  think  that  in  Ireland  especiallji  handicrafts   might  he  3/r. 
advantageoasly  taoght  in  schools,  accompanied  hj  a  betfer  system  of    ^^-  OavUL 
primary  oducationy  though  in  England  and   more  advanced  countries, 
such   teaching  might  not    be  likely  to  be  so  useful  P — ^I   think   the 
quality  of  the  primary*  education  in  Ireland  should  be  such  as  to  prepare 
the  boys  for  industrial  pursuits. 

5138.  Do  you  think  that  industrial  education  might  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  primary  schools  ? — Certainly. 

5139.  You  were  present  and  vou  heard  Mr.  Bourke's  evidence?— 
Yes. 

5140.  Do  you  on  the  whole  agree  with  it  ? — ^I  do.  I  agree  that 
technical  instruction  should  be  given  in  our  primary  schools,  allowing  if 
necessary  an  hour  before  or  an  hour  after  ordinary  school  hours,  for 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools. 

5141.  Do  you  see  any  great  difRculty  in  doing  so  ? — I  do  not.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  in  Ireland  ; 
a  difficulty,  the  removal  of  which  might  be  stated  to  include  a  reform  of 
the  present  system  of  primary  education. 

5142.  {Mr,  WoodcUL)  Would  you  make  the  technical  teaching  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  day,  or  would  you  put  it  under  different 
management  and  make  it  merely  supplementary  to  that  work  ? — ^I  would 
make  technical  instruction  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  national 
schools. 

5143.  {Chairman,)  Do  yon  see  any  difficulty  about  obtaining  teachers 
of  technical  subjects  for  the  primary  schools  ? — ^Not  if  sufficient  induce- 
ment in  the  way  of  salary  is  offered.  You  see  the  Civil  Service  takes 
all  our  best  young  men  from  Ireland,  owing  to  the  fair  salary  given,  and 
as  the  salary  given  to  our  teachers  is  only  about  equal  to  that  given  to  the 
policemen,  you  cannot  expect  much  better  qualified  men  for  such  a 
ridiculously  small  scale  of  remuneration,  I  know  that  the  results  fees 
have  Htimulafced  the  action  of  teachers,  and  have  encouraged  them  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  education  of  their  pupils,  but  it  encourages 
the^system  of  cramming  as  well. 

5144.  That  is  in  the  intermediate  schools  ? — Yes. 

5145.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  curriculum  or  how  far  it 
is  technical  ? — I  believe  it  is  intellectual  and  non-technical. 

5146.  You  spoke  of  American  schools  ;  have  you  any  actual  ac- 
quaintance with  the  technical  schools  in  America  ? — ^Very  little ;  my 
information  in  regard  to  the  education  of  artizans  in  America  is 
from  contact  with  them,  and  from  observation  of  the  works  and  buildings 
one  sees  in  America,  rather  than  from  studying  its  schools. 

5147.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  case  that  technical  instruction  is  in  a 
very  rudimentary  state  there  ? — So,  I  understand. 

5148.  Notwithstanding  which  they  have  made  great  progress  in  all 
the  arts,  except,  of  course,  the  decorative  arts  ? — Yes. 

5149.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — 
With  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught,  very  well,  and  fairly  well  with 
Ulster. 

5150.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  condition  or 
antecedents  of  the  people  of  the  We«t  which  lenders  them  less  fit  for 
industrial  pursuits  than  those  of  the  East  ? — No,  I  think  the  backward 
state  of  the  West  is  due  to  these  districts  having  been  the  most  im- 
poverished, and  having  suffered  most  by  the  famines  which  have 
periodically  fallen  on  that  part  of  Ireland.  I  think  the  people  of 
Connaught  are  as  naturally  intelligent  as  the  people  of  any  other 
province. 
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Mr,  5151.  But  it  is  not  always  the  most  intelligent  people  that  make -the 

M,  Davitt,     best  mechanics  ? — No  ;  but  nataral  intelligence  is  a  very  good  ground 
work  for  education  and  industry. 

5152.  If  you  compare  the  Slavonic  race  with  the  Gemanic  race,  it 
would  not  be  contested  that  the  Teutonic  race  are  better  mechanics 
than  the  Slavonic,  although  the  Slavs  are  better  poets  and  musicians. 
There  may  be  a  similar  difference  of  race  between  the  East  and  West  of 
Ireland  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  difference  between  Connanght 
and  Leinster  in  the  matter  of  natural  intelligence. 

5153.  And  you  have  experience  of  both  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances in  America  ? — Yes. 

5154.  And  there  you  find  the  men  of  the  West  get  on  as  well  as  the 
others  ? — They  get  on  as  well  as  those  from  the  other  provinces,  but  all 
the  Irishmen  from  the  various  provinces  in  Ireland  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  being  placed  beside  mechanics  and  artizans  in  America  who  have 
received  a  better  education. 

5155.  The  best  men  from  the  West  are  as  good  as  the  best  from  the 
East  ?— Yes. 

5156.  {Mr.  WoodalL)  The  second  generation  of  Irishmen  in  America 
become  as  good  mechanics  ? — ^Yes,  and  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  any 
of  the  walks  of  life,  owing  to  the  exceUent  education  they  receive  in  the 
primary  schools. 

5157.  With  regard  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  in  these  elementary  schools  in  America,  what  is  yonr  opinion  ? 
— I  have  observed  that  I  cannot  speak  with  authority  as  to  the  precise 
technical  knowledge  given. 

5158.  What  particular  kind  of  technical  education  do  yon  advocate? 
— I  think  every  boy  attending  school  should  be  prepared  for  some  par- 
ticular kind  of  trade.  His  primary  education  should  be  sufficiently 
technical  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the  workshop  on  leaving  school,  and 
prepare  to  perform  the  serious  duties  of  life.  If  a  boy  intends  to  be  a 
carpenter,  let  him  be  taught  the  elementary  principles  of  carpentry ;  if  a 
blacksmith,  mason,  machinist,  &c.,  the  principles  of  such  skilled  occu- 
pations ;  if  a  shoemaker,  let  him  learn  that  which  will  shorten  the 
time  afterwards  required  to  learn  his  trade;  and  if  he  intends  to 
be  a  farmer,  let  him  be  instructed  tx)  farm  on  scientific  principles. 

5159.  (Mr,  Maffnus,)  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining at  the  outset  the  trade  which  the  boy  is  likely  to  enter  ? — ^I  think 
that  at  first,  instruction  should  be  general  in  reference  to  industry  and 
to  mechanics,  and  that  afterwards,  when  the  capacity  of  the  boy  is 
understood  by  his  teacher,  and  the  views  of  his  parents  as  to  his  afler 
life  are  known,  he  should  get  specific  instruction  in  that  industry. 

5160.  You  think  the  instruction  ought  to  be  of  a  very  general 
character  ? — Yes,  preparatory  to  the  selection  of  a  specific  pursuit  such 
as  he  shows  inclination  and  capacity  for. 

5161.  So  as  to  prepare  the  boy  for  trade  generally  rather  tlian  any 
specific  industry? — ^Yes,  but  I  would  favour  an  ultimate  definite  course 
of  training  for  a  specified  occupation. 

5162.  You  think  if  he  were  to  work  in  leather  in  after  life,  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  him  to  have  learned  at  school  the  use  of  tools  in  wood  and 
iron  ? — Yes.  The  more  n  boy  learns,  the  more  ambitions  he  becomes  to 
learn.  The  books  that  are  placed  in  his  hands  in  the  National  Schools 
are  more  calculated  to  produce  a  taste  for  indulging  in  idle  dreams  and 
fancies  than  a  desire  for  practical  and  scientific  knowledge.  I  would 
recommend  you  to  examine  these  books,  which  constitute  the  class 
books.  There  is  one  book  called  the  Agricultural  Lesson  Book,  but 
not  10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in^  Connaught  and  Munster  remain  in 
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school  suflSciently  long  to  reach  the  sixth  standard,  at  which  they  take  ir 

ap  this  agricultural  hook.  j^f.  jj^^^^ 

6163,  (Chcurfnan,)  I  was  recently  told  that  the  best  instruction  in  

science  in   any  board   school  in   London  was  in  a  school  in   which    6JunelB83, 

Shakespeare  was  admirably  recited,  and   it  was  held  by  the  science      

teacher  that  the  best  preparation  for  science  was  a  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
peare ?— I  would  hope  that  a  less  poetic  knowledge  would  suffice  for 
sdentific  proficiency. 

5164.  What  he  meant,  of  course,  was  good  literary  instructiop  ?— 
A  good  literary  instruction  cultivates  the  intellect,  and  a  well  cultivated 
intellect  receives  scientific  instruction  more  easily  than  an  ignorant 
mind.  Anything  that  prepares  the  intellect  makes  mental  ground  upon 
which  scientific  knowledge  is  the  more  easily  planted. 

5165.  (Br.  Roscae)  With  regard  to  this  subject,  you  will  probably 
admit  that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  home  to  the  children  in  their  early 
years  ideas,  for  instance,  of  glass  manufacture  or  iron  manufacture,  by 
mere  extracts  in  a  book  is  very  great,  and  probably  you  would  say  that 
the  subjects  chosen  must  be  of  extreme  simplicity  in  order  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage?— Of  course  I  am  in  favour  of  simplicity  of  method  of  instruction 
in  every  school,  but  I  think  the  sooner  a  child  learns  the  serious  duties 
of  life  the  better ;  the  sooner  it  is  instructed  as  to  the  value  of  industrial 
habits,  and  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  idleness,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  future  of  that  child.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  more  difficulty  in 
teaching  a  child  the  habits  of  industry  and  the  value  of  trade  and 
husbandry  and  all  that,  than  there  is  now  in  teaching  a  child  about 
the  foxes  tliat  talk  Mid  the  learned  mice  which  you  will  find  so  much 
about  in  these  six  National  School  books.  A  great  deal  of  useless 
information  about  useless  animals  is  given  to  children,  filling  their 
minds  with  idle  fancies.  I,  of  course,  believe  in  the  teaching  efficacy  of 
Fable.  I  would  bless  a  La  Fontaine  who  should  arise  and  weave  a  new 
order  of  fable  in  which  the  realities  of  life  might  be  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  attractive  composition.  The  virtue  of  industry,  evils  of  idleness  and 
drink,  rewards  of  perseverance,  filial  affection,  &c.,  could  be  personified 
in  fable  as  well  as  the  &ults  of  bears  and  foxes,  and  the  wisdom  and 
virtues  of  mice.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poor  little  sparrows  have  been  tortured  by  boys  in  consequence  of  that 
abominable  fable  about  the  killing  of  Poor  Cock  Robin.  There  is 
neither  common  sense  nor  humanity  in  these  stories  for  children. 

5166.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  home  industries,  to  which  you 
have  scarcely  referred,  we  have  had  much  evidence  before  us  with 
respect  to  such  industries,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give  us  your 
ideas  as  to  the  possibility,  especially  in  these  western  districts  of  Ireland^ 
of  supplementing  the  earnings  of  the  peasant  population  by  some  simple 
industry  that  could  Ite  carried  on  by  their  families'?— I  am  happy  to  say 
I  have  been  instrumental  in  starting  a  cottage  industry  movement 
in  the  poorest  district  in  Connaught.  Twelve  months  ago,  on  my 
release  from  Portland,  I  visited  Carraroe  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gal  way, 
where  the  people  are  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  an  Irish  s()eaking 
people,  almost  exclusively,  and  naturally  intelligent.  With  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Ladies  Land  League,  we  enabled  a  lady  (Miss  Yeates), 
who  is  now  employed  down  there,  to  establish  a  cottage  industry.  The 
teaching  is  confined,  for  want  of  funds,  to  plain  and  ornamental  needle- 
work, hose,  caps,  and  other  such  articles.  Samples  of  the  work  have 
been  exhibited  in  Dublin,  and  some  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Boston  Exhi- 
[ution.  ^  So  far  progress  has  been  made,  and  employment  has  been  given 
m  the  district  to  about  60  girls.  An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oonfert  to  establish  this  industry  in  the  town  of  Loughrae. 
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Mr,  6167.  {Chairman,)  Have  you  any  recent  infoimation  on  the  sabject; 

M,  Damtt.     f^^  '^  September,  Miss  Yeates  told  us  she  had  great  difficnldes  to  can  tend 

G  June  1883.   '^'^^^  ^^^  ^^  hoped  to  overcome  them  ? — ^The  difficulty  was  that  she  had 

} '    to  deal  with  an  exclusively  Irish  speaking  people,  and  she  was  not  able  to 

speak  Irish,  and  it  is  very  hard,  to  teach  English  to  Irish  speaking 

children  without  teaching  them  in  Ii*ish  first.    She  has  taught  the  girls 

to  knit  very  useful  work ;  although  she  could  not  speak  to  them  in  Irish, 

she  h2is  taught  them  by  example.     I  heard  firom  her  this  morning  that 

Dr.  Duggan,  the  good  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  has  invited  her  to  Loughrea, 

and  promises  to  advance  a  few  hundred  pounds  towards  establishing  the 

industry  in  that  very  poor  district. 

5168.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  industry  that  could  be  equallj  well 
introduced  as  a  cottage  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — ^Yes ; 
basket-making,  mat  making,  wood  carving  and  various  other  light 
industries.  Then  there  is  the  making  of  turf -litter,  which  is  capable  of 
great  development,  for  we  have  abundance  of  better  peat  for  the  purpose 
than  is  found  in  Holland. 

6169.  That  could  scarcely  be  called  a  cottage  industry  ? — 'No  ;  it 
would  not  come  under  that  category ;  but  it  would  afford  a  fresh  source 
of  employment. 

5170.  We  want  some  industry  that  could  be  carried  on,  by  the  girls 
at  home  and  the  men  when  unemployed  otherwise  ? — ^I  fear  unless  sucb 
cottage  industry  gets  the  kind  of  help  which  I  have  suggested,  that  it 
will  have  a  hard  fight  to  be  able  to  live.  What  is  wanted  is  some 
association  in  Dublin  of  people  friendly  to  such  a  movement,  who  would 
help  the  industry  along  until  it  could  become  self-supporting. 

5171.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  Is  there  any  difficulty  experienced  in  selling 
the  needle woi'k  done  by  the  girls  under  Miss  Yeates  ? — She  has  ex- 
perienced difficulty  here  in  Ireland.  I  believe  she  sells  her  work  in 
England.  She  has  to  compete  with  the  large  manufacturing  houses 
which  do  work  by  machinery,  and  very  cheaply. 

5172.  But  even  so,  it  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  girls  for  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  ? — Of  course  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
it  is  better  to  employ  them  with  cheap  work  than  that  they  should  be 
doing  notliing.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry,  especially  in  winter  time,  and  it  would  be  of  vast  importanoe 
to  promote  employment  for  the  women  and  children  in  the  West,  that 
would  enable  them  to  supplement  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  men  and 
boys.  Then  if  nothing  else  but  habits  of  home  industry  are  taught  it 
will  be  doing  permanent  good. 

5173.  {Dr,  Roscoe,)  Would  you  think  the  proper  teaching  of  plain 
sewing  in  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland,  which  is  not  at  present  carried 
on  very  efficiently,  would  assist  such  a  movement  as  you  described  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  the  matter  of  female  education  is  just  as  backwanl  in  Ire* 
land  as  is  the  primary  education  of  the  males.  I  would  be  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  teaching  girls  an  occupation,  as  well  as  boys,  in  order  that 
if  they  are  compelled  to  work  for  their  living  they  should  have  prepara- 
tory instruction. 

5174.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  The  question  of  encouraging  mechanics  to 
attend  mechanics'  institutes  is  very  important.  Can  you  give  any  other 
suggestion  by  which  encouragement  could  be  afforded  to  there-establish- 
ment of  these  mechanics'  institutes  throughout  Ireland  ? — The  only  sug^ 
gestion  that  occurs  to  me  now  is  to  provide  better  and  more  attractive 
buildings,  that  would  more  than  compete  with  the  attractions  of  the 
public  house  and  places  where  young  men  spend  more  of  their  time  than 

^<>od  for  themselves^  or  their  country.   The  adding  of  librarteB  to  each 
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institutes  would  be  a  most  powerful  inducement  to  encourage  self  cultur6         Mr. 
and  to  supplement  tlie  deficiencies  of  imperfect  primary  education.  ^*  Vavut. 

6176.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  known  that  the  Government  would    ^  jill^^sss 
assist  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings  it  would  stimulate  local  effort  ? —  ^ 

I  think  it  woald :  unfortunatelj  the  wealth)r]classes,  who  in  England  are 
not  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  what  will  tend  to  improve  the  working 
classes,  are  in  antagonism  to  the  working  classes  at  present  in  Ireland, 
and  we  cannot  look  to  that  voluntary  aid  which  jou  receive  in  England. 

5176.  (Chairman,)  Would  jou  make  that  as  an  absolute  statement ; 
because  you  have  in  Ireland  wealthy  middle  classes  residing  in  your  good 
towns ;  the  retail  trades  of  the  couutry  are  &irly  prosperous  in  ordinary 
times  : — I  do  not  mean  in  this  year  or  that,  but  the  towns  of  Ireland  are 
improving :  might  it  not  be  expected  that  the  tradesmen  of  the  towns 
would  give  substantial  encouragement  to  institutions  of  this  kind  ? — I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  you  as  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  that 
class  in  Ireland.  I  am  afraid  there  are  very  few  evidences  of  general 
prosperity  in  Ireland  now. 

5177.  But  thera  has  been  a  very  considerable  advance  in  prosperity  as 
shown  by  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  and  other  banks  ? — I  think  you 
will  find  such  deposits  to  be  from  the  landed  gentry,  government 
servants,  and  the  class  of  people  who  are  not  willing  to  help  in  such 
work  as  Mechanics*  Institutes.  The  question  of  education  should 
receive  more  prominence  in  Irish  public  life  than  in  the  past.  There 
is  not  that  indifference  to  education  among  the  masses  of  Ireland  that 
is  assumed  in  England. 

5178.  (Mr,  Woodall.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  difiiculty  is 
not  so  much  the  want  of  wealth  as  the  want  of  sympathy  amongst  the 
wealthy  classes  ? — There  is  that  want  of  sympathy,  and  it  prevents  us 
getting  that  local  and  independent  assistance  which  is  so  valuable  in 
Euglaad. 

5179.  (Dr,  Roscoe.)  Still  you  think  some  money  woiJd  be  available 
for  the  purpose  ? — I  think  so.  I  could  not  promise  that  the  well-to-do 
people  in  Ireland  would  respond  as  well  as  you  or  I  would  wish,  or  as 
is  done  in  England,  but  I  think  many  parties  could  be  got  to  subscribe 
something  in  aid  of  extending  Mechanics'  Institutes  if  the  Treasury 
would  lend  a  helping  held. 

5180.  (Mr.  Magnus)  I  suppose  you  know  that  not  only  is  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  willing  to  pay  fees  on  the  results  of  examinations 
in  science  in  Mechanics'  Institutes,  but  also  that  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute  is  willing  to  give  grants  on  the  results  of  examinations 
in  various  technical  subjects,  some  of  which  no  doubt  the  artizans  of  a 
city  like  Dublin  are  studying  ? — I  am  not  as  well  acquainted  with  your 
educational  institutions  in  London  as  I  ought  to  be.  We  have  a  national 
prejudice  against  London  control  of  Irish  institutions. 

5181.  (Chairman)  You  feel  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to 
resort  to  England  ? — To  South  Kensington  there  is,  I  believe,  in 
educational  matters  some  national  objection. 


Statbhbnt  handed  in  bt  ths  Witness. 

SuppUmetUary  Observations  on  Female  Education. 

Ireland  is  notably  wanting  in  what  may  be  termed  the  practical  as 
opposed  to  the  ornamental  education  of  woman.    The  fault  of  this  is 
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Mr,  not  SO  much   to  be   looked  for  in    those    invaluable    institntions  of 

3f.  Vavitt.     religious  and  moral  culture,   convent  schools,  as  in  the  almost  total 
absence   of  any  interest  in,   or   desire  for,   common   sense    domestic 
training  in  the  education  of  girls  on  the  part  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country.     The  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  see  that  their  daughters  are  trained  in  all  those  domestic  arts 
which  will  make  them  practical  house-keepers  for  the  men  who  are  to 
support  them  as  wives.     The  Irish  people  have  about  the  worst  system 
of  cooking  in  the  world — the  fault  being  the  want  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  culinary  education  in  the  schools  whither  girls  are  sent.      Better 
cooking  would  produce  less  drinking,  less  dyspepsia,  less  inducement 
to  resort  to  stimulants  on  the  part  of  working  men ;  and  a  desire  to 
excel  in  this  part  of  a  girl's  training  should  be  cultivated  in  every  ^rh' 
school.     As  a  rule,  the  kind  of  education  imparted  to  a  girl  is   such  as 
her  parents  desire  her  to  obtain.     Its  quality  or   selection  does   not 
lie  with  the  nuns,  but  is  regulated  by  the  prevailing  tafete    for  what 
is  designated  **  being  accomplished,"  which  means,  generally,  a  style 
of  education  for  a  farmer's  or  trader's  daughter  which  makes  some 
approach,  in  the  frivolity  of  its  disregard   for  the  serious  facts   and 
duties  of  life,  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  education  of  the  people 
Avho  are  known  as  the  wealthy  and  fashionable. 

The  force  of  example  is  peculiarly  strong  in  Irish  character,  and  the 
example  of  accomplished  uselessness,  and  learned  indolence,  which 
**  accomplished,  fashionable  education  "  has  set  before  the  female  mind 
of  this  country,  is  productive  of  deplorable  consequences.  There  are 
few  nuitters  in  connection  with  educational  reform  deserving  of  more 
serious  attention  than  the  question  of  imparting  sound  homestead 
education,  and  a  love  for  habits  of  industry,  to  those  who  are  destined 
to  exercise  most  influence  upon  the  individuality  of  the  people.  A 
girl  so  taught  as  to  be  ashamed  of  owning  to  her  school-mates  of  being 
u  farmer's  or  a  trader's  daughter,  or  learning  to  become  indifferent  to,  if 
not  to  despise,  household  industry,  is  not  likely  to  become  the  mother  ot 
industrious  children.  The  minds  of  such  girls  are  estrnnged  from  the 
idea  of  manual  work.  The  numerous  evils  that  spring  from  habits  of 
indolence  need  not  be  particularised.  The  worst  are  not  those  of 
physical  debility,  which  a  cultivated  love  for  industry  would  often 
counteract, 

Kvery  school  in  which  girls  are  educated  should  be  encouri^d  to 
teach  cooking  and  general  homestead  occupation,  by  the  granting  ot 
results  fees  for  proficiency  in  domestic  as  in  other  necessary  accom- 
plishments. Such  instruction  should  also  be  giveu  as  will  not  onlj 
prepare  the  pupils  for  tne  sphere  of  duty,  which  society  recognises  as 
especially  belonging  to  women,  but  likewise  with  a  view  to  their 
being  qualified  for  those  clerical  and  other  light  occupations  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  an  open  field  for  female  labour.  The  technical  kuow* 
ledge  thus  acquired  would  be  of  immense  value  in  the  foimation  of 
induFtrious  habits,  even  should  circumstances  not  call  for  a  recourse 
to  its  exercise  as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Lessons  on  the  laws  of 
sanitation  are  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  education  of  girls,  as  well 
as  of  the  kindred  subject  of  hygiene,  yet  there  can  scarcely  be  mentioned 
matters  on  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  impart  knowledge  to  those  who 
will  have  the  internal  management  of  houses  in  their  hands.  The  rate 
of  mortality  in  Dublin  is  ^re  per  cent,  higher  than  it  would  be  if  the 
education  of  its  women  had  been  attended  to  on  these  two  vitally 
important  subjects,  affecting  the  health  of  people  living  in  the  crowded 
streets  and  lanes  of  a  large  city. 
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llpge  ? — I  am 

— 1   hftvo  l)e<*n 
•  >r  for  16  years. 

.>ject8  ? — Last  year 

at  number  before ;  it 

s^xiaking  of  the   day 

you  had  an  increase  on 

? — It  was  distinctly  the 

<ociate-student8  following 

-tudents  attending  distinctly 

•  >urse  as  they  please. 

imve  followed  the  throe  years* 

;  Ireland  ? — Not  a  large  number 

!i  certain  number  of  exhibitioners 

t'xhibitioner  from  Belfast :  one  of 

number  of  Irish  students  ? — I  am  not 
think  there  is  an  increase;  the  pro- 
.i>  it  has  been, 
of  Irish  students  on  any  occasion  ? — It 

-ociates  who  follow  the  three  years'  course 

\  L'V  from  England  or  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

any  reason   for  their  coming  to  Ireland  in 

l^oiidon  ? — ^The  fact  of  their  having   won  an 

1  rtment  and  tenable  here.     There  is  also  a  certain 

>  a  very  good  education  given  here ;  the  collego 

'  I  ving  a  good  education,  and  we  can  furnish  absolute 

iiiing  from  England  by  reason  of  that  fact.     One 

It  his  diploma  here,  and  whose  antecedents  were  very 

<l  bis  brother  to  come  over  to  Dublin,  instead  of 

icr  or  any  of  the  other  places  ;  and  the  students  have 

1'  attain  and  again  that  the  college  should  not  be  taken 

ir(;  i'requently  by  students  in  this  country. 

iw.re  many  Whitworth  scholars  ? — Grenerally  one  or  two. 
or  two  who  have  already  taken  the  scholarship,  and  avail 
of  the  instruction  here  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with 
:iB  ? — ^In  compliance  with  the  conditions,  and  also  for  the 
i'  getting  a  diploma. 

Ilien  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  s^ 
'  inselves  of  one  or  more  courses  ? — They  are  ' 
attending  specially  in  chemistry,  or  specially  f 
•  •  I  physics  or  natural  history,  on  account  of  the  In 

•  t  ■ 

109.  Are  these  all  Irish  ? — They  are  mostly  Irish. 
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Prof*  5200.  Are  they  generally  students  who  have  attended  the  intermediate 

'^'  ^'/?i?*'^'^'  schools  of  Ireland  ? — We  have  no  evidence    that  as  yet  the  intcr- 
^  i^jA      mediate  school  has  brought  us  anything. 

.'   *         5201.  Where  do  they  genei*ally  receive  their  preparatory  education  ? 

6  June  1883.    — They  exhibit  great  diversity,  but  we  have  rather  to  complain  of  the 
-    ' '  —      imperfect  education   of  many   coming  from  Ireland,   especially  those 
coming  for  the  associateship. 

5202.  You  have  spoken  of  day  students :  have  you  any  evening  classes  ? 
— There  has  been  a  series  of  evening  classes  in  the  college,  almost  from 
its  commencement;  it  was  re-organized  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Department,  and  courses  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  character  were 
given    in  chemistry;   physic,  geology,   and    physical    geography  and 

^     including  a  certain  amount  of  mineralogy.     These  classes  have  been 
continued  up  to  the  present. 

5203.  What  is  the  number  of  students  attending  your  evening  classes 
last  year  ? — 1  could  not  exactly  say ;  but  I  suppose  the  total  number 
was  about  60. 

5204.  You  have  tabular  returns  ? — Yes. 

5205.  Do  they  give  the  number  of  subjects,  and  the  number  of 
students  ? — They  give  the  number  of  regular  students ;  of  occasional 
students  and  the  averages ;  I  should  say  that  the  number  of  students 
is  at  times  much  greater.     There  have  been  attendances  of  up  to  100. 

5206.  Are  the  students  of  the  artizan  class  ? — ^For  certain  subjects,  I 
believe  they  are. 

5207.  Are  the  courses  as  strictly  scientific  as  those  of  the  day  classes, 
or  arc  they  more  popular  ? — ^They  are  strictly  scientific,  and  in  &ct  the 
courses  that  you  might  call  purely  popular  have  been  abandoned. 

5208.  Do  the  evening  students  have  any  laboratory  instruction  ?«-I 
am  not  aware  whether  for  some  time  there  has  been  what  is  called 
laboratory  instruction. 

5209.  You  have  spoken  of  the  three  years*  course :  is  that  course  the 
same  for  all  students  ? — All  associate  students  who  enter  according 
to  the  new  rule  have  one  set  of  subjects  for  the  first  year,  and  after  that 
they  specialize  and  take  up  either  chemistry,  or  manufactures,  or 
engineering  or  mining. 

5210.  The  courses  become  special  only  at  the  end  of  the  first  year?— 
Yes. 

5211.  Have  you  any  entrance  examination  ? — ^None. 

5212.  How  do  you  treat  those  students  whom  you  consider  scai^cely 
qualified  to  follow  your  courses  ? — There  is  instruction  by  the  professor 
of  mathematics  who  is  able  to  see  whether  they  possess  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  then  there  is  a  special  course  of  pure 
mathematics  for  those  who  are  working  in  mathematics ;  for  the  main 
point  with  all  students  is  a  knowledge  of  mathematics. 

5213.  But  on  other  subjects  you  would  take  a  person  who  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  when  he  enters  college  ? — Certainly. 

5214.  The  class  in  manufiKitnres  I  believe  is  somewhat  different  from 
any  at  South  Kensington  ? — I  believe  the  manufiEkctures  class  is  a  very 
unique  class  in  its  way. 

5215.  It  is  different  in  kind,  is  it  not,  from  any  of  the  South 
Kensington  classes  ?— -I  do  not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  latter ;  but 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  strict  manufactures  class  that  exactly 
corresponds  to  it. 
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W.N.  Hartley, 

5216.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  S'n'^'h 
manufacturing  class?  —  In  the  manufacturing  class  the  course  of  F,R^E. 
insl  ruction  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  students  who  attend  may  6  June  1883 

he  called  upon  in  after-life  to  put  into  practice  in  the  management  of  a 

brewery  or  chemical  works.     The  course  of  instruction  is  general  in 

the  first  year  and  in  the  second  year  more  special.  The  students  get 
through  a  large  amount  of  work  in  practical  chemistry  and  receive 
certain  instruction  in  practical  physics;  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
engineering  receive  instruction  in  drawing.  Then  in  the  third  year  the 
work  is  still  more  special;  the  student  devotes  a  very  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  chemicsd  INiboratoryi  and  the  laboratory  course  of 
instruction  in  chemical  analysis  is  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  student 
familiar  with  raw  products  and  such  analyses  as  he  would  make  from 
time  to  time  in  chemical  works  or  iron  works.  In  his  third  year  he 
has  only  three  courses  of  lectures,  one  on  technical  chemistry ,  applied 
chemistry  as  it  is  termed ;  and  in  this  class  of  applied  chemistry  he  is 
instructed,  first  in  the  lecture  theatre,  with  working  drawings  and 
models,  and  hy  aid  of  specimens  of  raw  material  and  finished  pro- 
ducts, and  afterwai'ds  in  the  chemical  works.  Through  the  kindness  of 
several  manufacturers,  we  have  considerahle  fiacilities  for  instructing 
students  in  the  works ;  we  are  enabled  to  go  and  spend  a  whole  day  in 
the  works,  examining  them  most  completely.  There  are  some  Ave  or  six 
works  that  we  visit  in  this  way.  At  Guinness's  Brewery  we  generally 
have  some  one  of  the  staff  to  accompany  us  and  explain  every  part  of  the 
process  and  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  and  to  shew  the  whole  opera- 
tions of  malting  mashing,  and  fermenting.  I  may  mention  some  other 
works  which  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  manufactures  attend.  There 
are  the  works  of  Mr.  Morgan  Mooney,  where  the  manufacture  of 
salt-cake,  the  condensation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  manufacture 
of  bleaching  powder  is  carried  on,  and  where  Weldon's  process  is 
carried  out ;  Boyd,  Son,  and  Co.'s,  where  we  have  the  advantage  of 
seeing  Hargraves'  process  for  making  salt-cake,  and  where,  also, 
Weldon's  process  is  carried  out  very  completely,  and  bleaching  powder 
manufactured.  Then  in  other  works,  which  are  close  at  hand,  we  see 
the  concentration  of  vitriol  in  glass  vessels,  at  Vincent,  Paul,  and  Co.'8, 
and  at  Kurtz  and  Co.'s  works,  in  the  neighbourhood,  wc  see  the  process 
of  making  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  gas  liquor  and  the  distillation 
of  tar.  The  students  are  ulso  taken  to  the  gasworks,  where  the 
manager  meets  us,  and  shows  the  whole  process  of  gas  manufacture. 

5217.  How  long  has  the  Faculty  of  manufactures  existed  ? — It  was 
one  of  the  first  Faculties.  It  is  one  of  the  Faculties  originated  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  Lord  Bosse's  Commission,  and  therefore 
it  has  existed  from  the  year  1867. 

5218.  What  proportion  of  the  three  years'  students  has  chosen  that 
Faculty  ? — It  is  one  of  the  favourite  Faculties.  If  you  take  the  numbers 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  say  three  or  four  will  enter  for  manufactures, 
two  or  three  for  engineering,  and  one  or  two  for  mining. 

5219.  Does  the  same  rule  apply  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
English  and  Irish  students  in  the  Faculty  of  manufactures  as  in  the 
other  Faculties  ? — ^It  is  difficult  to  say  as  the  numbers  are  so  small.  I 
think  it  depends  on  their  having  passed  through  two  years  successfully. 

5220.  The  numbers  are  too  smsU  to  enable  you  to  strike  an  average  ?— 
I  can  say  simply  those  who  have  passed  through  their  three  years. 
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Prof.  5221.  {Dr,  Eoscoe,)  I  have  had  to  examine  some  of  tlie  papers  of  the 

W.N, Hartley,  chemistry  classes  here  for  the  Department,  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure 

F.C.S.,       iQ  saying  that  I  think  the  tuition  is  very  good,  and  that  I  have  been 

F.R.S.E.     pioaged  with   the  dass  of  answers  sent  up.      I  should  like  to  know 

6  Juno  1883     ^^^^^6^  those  papers  sent  up  to  the  Department  as  the  result  of  the  first, 

_« *    second,  and  third  year  include  all  the  students,  and  not  merely  those 

going  through  the  Faculty  of  manufactures  or  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  chemistry  ? — Oh,  no.  All  the  students  pass  an  examination  in 
theoretical  chemistry,  if  they  are  associate  students,  and  such  others  as 
feel  inclined  to  offer  themselves  for  examination ;  but  my  class  only  hare 
come  up  for  examination  in  technical  chemistry. 

5222.  Seeing  the  small  number  which  you  unfortunately  have  in  this 
Faculty  of  manufactures,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Commission  by  which  the  nut:i;>ers  could  in  any  way  be  increased.  In 
what  direction  ought  endeavours  be  made  to  incre^e  the  uumbeni  ?— 
The  only  difficulty  I  see  in  the  way  of  increase  in  the  numbers  is  the 
length  of  time — three  years,  which  is  spent  in  the  education.  If  the 
students  could  reduce  the  time  which  they  spend  at  the  college  to  two 
years,  probably  we  should  have  a  larger  number  attending. 

5223.  But  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  efficiency  of  your 
system  ? — Yes. 

5224.  Are  there  any  other  institutions  in  Dublin,  or  in  Ireland  al- 
together, with  which  you  compete— Trinity  College,  for  example.  Do 
they  compete  with  you  in  any  way,  or  stand  in  your  way  ? — I  believe 
not.  I  believe  there  is  no  institution  that  gives  a  similai*  course  of 
instruction  in  manufactures. 

5225.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  really  very  small  number,  only 
three  or  four,  who  are  attending  your  course  s — First  of  all,  the  students 
do  not  get  the  training  at  school  which  attracts  their  attention  to  science; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  whole  field  that  is  open  to  them  in  after-life 
is  a  profession  such  as  medicine  or  law.  We  see  that  constantly  in 
Dublin.  Dublin  is  thronged  with  medical  students,  but  there  are  verj 
few  who  enter  anywhere  even  for  engineering,  which  is  a  subject  which 
commands  a  large  number  of  students  in  England. 

5226.  And  also  in  Belfast  ? — In  Belfast,  I  believe,  thera  is  no  similar 
course  of  instructiou. 

5227.  In  the  Queen's  Colleges  they  give  a  degree  of  engineering  ?— 
Yea,  certainly,  they  give  engineering  instruction  there,  but  I  am 
speaking  with  regard  to  manufactures.  There  is  no  similar  course  of 
instruction  such  as  we  give  in  the  Faculty  of  manufactures  ;  but  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  large  attendance  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  engineer- 
ing in  Belfast,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  no  statintics,  but  I  believe 
there  are  few  students  altogether  in  Dublin  who  take  up  the  subject 
of  engineering.  Trinity  College  gives  instruction  in  engineering  and  a 
degree  in  engineering,  and  therefore  in  that  respect  we  may  be  said  to 
compete  with  them  ;  but  I  believe  that  there  the  number  attending  the 
engineering  school  is  as  small  as  it  is  in  the  Faculty  of  manufactures 
here. 


Prof,  Professor  W.  F.  BAiUiETT,  F.R.S.E.,  examined. 

W,  F,  BarreU, 
F.R.S.E.         5228.  (^Chairman.)  Would  you  like  to  add  anything  in  the  way  of 

explanation  as  to  the  small  number  of  students  attending  here  ? — 1  ihiuk 

the  number  of  the  day  students  is  small  as  compared  with  South 
Kensington,  but  the  number  of  evening  students  compares  favourably 
with  the  number  at  any  similar  institution  in  England  or  elsewhere. 
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5229.  Sixty  ? — No,  the  actual  number  of  individuals  is  130.    I  have         iV^. 
the  roll  book  with  the  names  here.  ^'vif^^w^^ 

6230.  You  consider  that    130  is  a  satisfactory  attendance  on  the         _^ 
evening  clas^ttes? — For  a  place  like  Dublin,  subject  as  it  has  been  lately    $  j^,^^  i^^^ 
to  ^reat  excitement,   the  number  is   decidedly   satisfactory.     I  think  ^ 

the  number  should  increase  when  the  times  become  quieter  and  people's 
minds  are  less  disturbe<l. 

(Professor  (fHeilly,)  As  to  the  small  number  ot"  students  attending 
the  College,  this  is  a  matter  which  depends  essentially  upon  peculiar 
pi^judices;  upon  the  training  and  tendencies  of  the  better  educated 
class  in  this  country.  There  have  been  two  colleges  long  competing  for 
the  whole  of  the  education.  Trinity  College,  on  one  hand,  with  enormous 
prestige  and  position,  and  on  the  other  the  various  Queen's  C^oUeges, 
competing  by  greater  amount  of  facility  and  cheapness,  but  with  much 
less  prestige.  The  consequence  is  that  any  establishment  which  does 
not  pretend  to  train  its  students  to  what  is  called  a  liberal  profession 
has  much  to  contend  within  this  country,  there  being  for  a  very  long  time 
an  extremely  marked  prejudice  against  any  vocation  which  seems  to  be 
even  connected  with  trade.  The  consequence  is  that  very  poor  people  in 
this  country,  who  have  hardly  the  means  of  educating  their  children,  will 
mako  great  sacrifices  to  give  them  a  professional  education.  They 
esteem  very  little  what  will  give  them  what  you  call  a  trade  or 
commercial  training.  We  suffer  and  we  have  suffered  from  that  most 
distinctly.  ' 

(Professor  Barrett,)  I  can  quite  corroborate  what  Professor  O'Reilly 
has  said  about  trade  from  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  friends 
in  Ireland.  The  general  impression  is  that  it  is  degrading  to  enter 
anything  which  smacks  of  trade  or  handiwork,  and  gi'eat  sacrificeH  arc 
made  to  put  children  to  college  where  they  will  get  what  is  called 
a  profession.  Hence  Dublin  is  full  of  young  barristers,  clerks,  and 
others  of  that  class.  A  change  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people 
is  the  first  step  towards  altering  that  state  of  things,  and  we  can  only 
do  that  by  increased  primary  education  and  good  sense. 

(Professor  0*Reilly.)  One  of  the  functions  of  this  j)lace  is  a  very 
remarkable  one.  It  was  instituted  as  a  museum  of  Irish  industry,  and 
of  this  the  college  is  really  an  extension.  The  state  of  chemical  know- 
ledge in  the  country  was  such — I  have  reason  to  say  it  on  the  very  best 
authority — that  in  the  highest  reputed  laboratory  in  thfe  place  a  Liebig's 
condenser  was  not  known  ;  but  the  then  professor  of  chemistry  having 
received  his  knowledge  from  Liebig,  and  knowing  the  impoi*tance  of  it, 
caused  a  great  change.  He  brought  in  all  these  requirements,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  showed  the  way  thui  they  were  taken  up  elsewhere ;  and 
indeed  every  step  taken  in  advance  by  the  professor  of  this  college  is 
copied,  but  not  acknowledged ;  and  precisely  because  they  do  lead  the 
wa}',  we  are  subject  to  most  decided  jealousy,  and  are  therefore 
decried.  One  of  the  good  things  done  by  this  establishment  from  the 
commencement  has  been  precisely  to  lead  the  way  in  these  matters. 

5231.  (Dr.  Roscoe  to  Professor  Barrett.)  As  to  the  evening  classes 
you  say  about  130  individuals  have  attended  yonr  evening  classes :  how 
many  distinct  courses  have  you  ? — We  have  four  classes  I  think  :  physics, 
chemietiy,  physiology,  and  physical  geography.  The  numbers  are 
differently  distributed. 

5232.  Do  you  in  these  classes  work  with  the  ordinary  South 
Kensington  examinations  and  its  science  classes  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  ? — ^No,  by  no  means.  These  classes  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  commencement  of  the  college.     In  a  more  or  less  systematic 
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'^Prof.        way  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have  given  evening  courses  on  physics 
W,  JK  Barrett^  eveiy  session,  attended  by  students  varying  in  number  from  100  to  300. 
F,R,S,E.      About  three  years  ago  the  Department  urged  on  us  to  undertake  more 
J  ^^n««    systematic    evening    instruction ;    for   that    purpose    no   funds    were 
°°^        '   available,  and  we  applied  to  the  London  City  Companies  having  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  to  aid  us  in  this  work.     Tlie  Drapers'  Company  very 
generously  responded,  and  gave  us  a  grant  of  100/.  a  year  for  three 
years,  on  condition  that  classes  should  be  successfully  carried   on  in 
chemistry  and  physics.    Two  other  City  Companies — the  Fishmongers 
and  the  Cloth  workers — were,  \  think  I  may  say,  on  the  point  of  aiding 
us  when  disturbances  broke  out  in  Ireland.    Sinjce  then  the  evening 
work  has  thus  been  undertaken  more  systematically,  and  in  a  letter  sent 
a  week  or  two  ago  to  the  Drapers'  Company  the  secretary  has  given  a 
return  of  the  work  done  in  the  evening  classes.     That  letter  might 
perhaps  be  put  in  evidence. 

5233.  What  is  the  substance  of  it  ? — ^It  points  out  cases  of  individuals 
who  have  benefited  by  attending  the  course :  the  names  are  mentioned 
of  two  or  three  who  have  attended  these  evening  lectures,  and  have 
subsequently  obtained  profitable  employment  in  England  and  elsewhere ; 
statistics  also  are  given  in  the  different  departments.  In  chemistrj, 
for  example,  during  the  last  three  years  46  evening  lectures  were  given, 
165  students  attending  them — total  attendance  1,891 ;  and  in  the  other 
subjects  the  number  is  greater,  for  instance,  in  physics  255  students 
attended,  making  a  total  attendance  of  4,290. 

5234.  {Chairman,)  But  if  you  multiply  the  number  of  students  by 
the  number  of  lectures  you  ought  to  get  a  very  much  larger  attendance  ? 
— It  would  be  much  larger. 

{Professor  Hartley.)  We  were  obliged  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
those  who  attend  regularly  and  those  who  attend  occasionally. 

5235.  {Chairman,)  How  do  you  account  for  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  attendances  ;  some  of  the  students  must  have  attended  very 
badly? — I  think  in  each  case  the  total  would  be  double  if  all  had 
attended  regularly.* 

{Professor  Barrett^  The  actual  attendance  of  each  individual  is 
recorded :  at  the  moment  I  could  not  answer  without  referring  to  the 
books, 

5236.  {Chairman.)  But  it  is  so :  if  you  multiply  the  number  of 
students  by  the  number  of  lectures  the  attendance  would  be  rather  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  attendances  you  have  given  us  ? — ^It  would, 
I  find. 

5237.  Does  that  not  show  that  the  average  attendance  of  each  student 
has  been  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  attendances  he  might 
have  made  ? — It  does  seem  to  show  that,  but  I  would  not  like  to  answer 
that  question  definitely  ;  I  will  see  how  these  figures  are  compiled.  A 
point,  however,  I  wanted  to  mention  to  the  Commissioners  is  that  the 
value  of  these  lectures  to  the  students  is  testified  by  a  number  of 
letters  we  have  received  from  students  who  have  left  the  place 
and  afterwards  obtained  employment.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
a  former  student,  who  writes  expi'essing  his  gratitude,  and  hoping  that 
these  evening  classes  will  be  |more  generally  known  as,  through  the 

*  Note  subsequently  added  by  Professor  Barrett : — 

<'  Since  giying  this  evidence  I  hare  examined  the  rolls  and  find  as  a  whole  the 
<'  students  have  been  extremely  regular  in  their  attendance.  The  discrepancy 
"  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  arose  from  an  inadvertence  in  the  compilatioQ  of 
•*  the  return." 
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instructioii  he  gained  at  theiDy  he  has  obtained  employment  in  America,        j/'j^' 
I  may  add  that  there  Is,  however,  one  thing  wanting  in  this  evening      pj^fg^s^ 
instruction  :   the  students  cannot  handle  the  instruments  and  make         ' 
experiments  for  themselves,  because  it  would  obviously  interfere  with    s  Jane  18S8. 
our  day  classes,  which  are  quite  distinct.  — , 

5238.  {Dr.  Roscoe.)  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  would 
interfere  with  the  day  class  ;  for  instance,  in  my  own  college,  at  Owens 
College,  we  have  evening  classes  going  on  all  the  winter,  in  which  we  have 
practical  illustrations  in  physical  subjects,  in  chemical  manipulation,  and 
in  biology,  and  we  do  not  find  it  interferes  with  the  day  classes  at  all  ? 
— ^The  interference  in  my  case  would  be  simply  want  of  time,  and  the 
impossibility  of  time  and  strength  being  given  to  work  day  and  evening 
as  well.  A  practical  class  is  very  tiring  to  the  teacher.  I  should 
therefore  require  some  addition  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  students  in 
the  evening  are  a  less  educated  class  than  in  the  day,  and  would  require 
somewhat  fuller  and  more  particular  instruction,  and  the  use  of  rather 
rougher  instruments  than  those  in  the  day  class. 

6239.  Then  I  understand  you  do  not  undertake  to  teach  evening 
sdence  classes  in  connection  with  the  Department  ?— No,  they  are 
purely  voluntary  classes,  and  are  at  present  undertaken  by  a  moiety— 
about  half  of  the  professors. 

5240.  (Chairman.)  Do  not  the  students  coming  up  prepare  for  the 
ordinary  science  examination  ? — They  may  if  they  choose. 

5241.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  Do  the  teachers  of  these  classes  receive  no 
payment  on  results  from  South  Kensington  ? — (Professor  Hartley.) 
They  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any. 

5242.  Why  ?— That  is  the  rule  of  the  Department. 

5243.  Under  what  rule  of  the  Department  does  it  come  ? — (Professor 
Barrett.)  You  will  find  in  our  minute  books  a  record  of  correspondence 
vdth  the  Department  on  the  subject;  tiiey  refer  to  the  rule  under 
which  no  officer  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depaitment  is  allowed  to  receive 
payment  by  results  in  the  classes  taught  by  them  ;  that  excludes  us. 

5244.  Would  that  exclude  your  assistant  from  payment  on  results 
in  the  class  in  which  he  would  teach  under  your  direction  ? — Inside  the 
college  I  think  it  would.    The  question  has  not  been  raised. 

5245.  Therefore  you  obtain  no  subvention  for  the  evening  class,  and 
under  the  present  rules  you  are  unable  to  receive  any  payment  on 
results  ? — ^None. 

5246.  (Dr,  Roscoe.)  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  science 
in  Dublin,  do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  we  have  heard  expressed  that 
in  Dublin,  especially,  science  teaching — which  has  spread  over  most 
^ts  of  England  and  in  the  north  of  Ireland — is  not  carried  out  to  the 
extent  we  should  desire  ? — (Professor  Hartley.)  I  believe  not. 

5247.  But  you  have  taken  no  steps,  as  being  connected  with  the 
Department,  that  the  school  shall  increase  or  develope.  Have  yon  no 
ieaching  yourself  in  connection  with  science  classes  in  Dublin  ? — We 
have  established  an  evening  class. 

5248.  But  these  are  not  the  classes  I  refer  to,  for  we  have  heard  that 
these  are  not  the  classes  from  which  the  teacher  can  obtain  grants  for 
results.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary  science  classes? — ^We  ourselves- 
would  be  excluded  under  the  rules. 

5249.  And  whatever  has  been  done  has  been  in  your  individ 
capacity  ?—(Pr^cwor  Barrett.)  Yes,  as  an  interesting  fact,  I  v 
mention  that  some  students  who  have  left  us  have  become  v 
Boccessful  teachers  of  these  evening  classes.    I  might  mention  sev 
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«PfW:        waj  for  the  laBt  ten  years  I  have  given  evening  courses  o 
W,  F,  Barrett,  every  session,  attended  by  stadents  varying  in  number  from  1 
FM.S,E,      About  three  years  ago  the  Department  urged  on  us  to  unde 
systematic    evening    instruction;    for   that    purpose   no  f 
available,  and  we  applied  to  the  London  City  Companies 
perty  in  Ireland  to  aid  us  in  this  work.     The  Drapers'  C    ^ 
generously  responded,  and  gave  us  a  grant  of  100/.  a  7 
years,  on  condition  that  classes  should  be  successfully  .  "^ 
chemistry  and  physics.     Two  other  City  C^ompanies — th 
and  the  Clothworkers — were,  I  think  I  may  say,  on  the  ^ 
us  when  disturbances  broke  out  in  Ireland.    Sin^ce  tl. 
work  has  thus  been  undertaken  more  systematically,  anc 
fi  week  or  two  ago  to  the  Drapers'  Company  the  secre' 
return  of  the  work  done  in  the  evening  classes.    'I 
perhaps  be  put  in  evidence. 

5233.  What  is  the  substance  of  it  ? — ^It  points  out  c    -   /  "* 
who  have  benefited  by  attending  the  course :  the  na  '  ' 
of  two  or  three  who  have  attended  these  evening      ^  '  • 
subsequently  obtained  profitable  employment  in  Eng    - 
statistics  also  are  given  in  the  different  departmi 
for  example,  during  the  last  three  years  46  evening 
166  students  attending  them — total  attendance  1,8' 
subjects  the  number  is  greater,  for  instance,  in 
attended,  making  a  total  attendance  of  4,290. 

5234.  {Chairman.)  But  if  you  multiply  the  r 
the  number  of  lectures  you  ought  to  get  a  very  m 
— It  would  be  much  larger. 

{Professor  Hartley.)  We  were  obliged  to  dr? 
those  who  attend  regularly  and  those  who  attend 

5235.  {Chairman.)  How  do  you  account  f 
number  of  attendances  ;  some  of  the  students 
badly? — I  think  in  each  case   the  total 
attended  regularly.* 

{Professor  Barrett^  The  actual  attenda* 
recorded :  at  the  moment  I  could  not  answei 
books, 

5236.  {Chairman.)    But  it  Is  so :  if  yo 
students  by  the  number  of  lectures  the  attei 
than  twice  the  number  of  attendances  you 
I  find. 

5237.  Does  that  not  show  that  the  avern 
haa  been  less  than  half  of  the  total  nun 
have  made  ? — ^It  does  seem  to  show  that, 
that  question  definitely  ;  I  will  see  how 
point,  however,  I  wanted  to  mention  to 
value  of  these  lectures  to  the  studen 
letters  we  have    received  from    stude* 
and    afterwards    obtained   employment 
a  former  student,  who  writes  expi^essii 
these  evening  classes  will  be  'more  \. 
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j^^^         ^^^  ^^^  marking  for  classical  subjects  and  for  literature  is  high^  than 

.FR  sIe^'  ^^^  mathematics  and  science  subjects.     I   think  it  would  be  of  great 

'  '     advantage  to  pupils  in  schools  if  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  had  more 

6  Jone  1883.    P^y»  f^°d   the  marking    for  the  subjects  were  equalized  so  that  the 

■■  teacher  would  be  induced  to  give  more  attention  to  mathematiGs  and 

science. 

6284.  You  do  not  think  that  sufficient  encouragement  is  giyon  under 
that  Board  to  science  teaching  ? — Not  sufficient. 

5285.  And  jou  find  the  students  who  come  into  this  collie  are 
deficient  in  science  knowledge  ? — ^Tes. 

5286.  ( Chairman,)  Have  jou  noticed  the  reports  of  the  examiners 
of  the  intermediate  schools  in  reference  to  science  ? — ^Not  recentlj.  I 
examined  the  first  report  in  1880. 

5287.  Tou  have  not  seen  the  last  report  ? — ^No. 

5288.  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  unfavourable  in 
reference  to  science? — Am  I  to  understand  unfavourable  to  science 
teaching? 

5289.  Unfavourable  as  to  the  results  of  the  teaching  of  science. — 
No,  because  the  marking  for  science  is  below  that  for  other  subjects. 

5290.  You  think  the  best  men  would  not  go  into  it  ? — Yes. 

(Professor  0*Beilfy.)  My  experience  is  that  undoubtedly  the  inter- 
mediate examinations,  certainly  up  to  last  year,  have  given  rise  to  an 
extreme  development  of  the  system  of  cramming,  and  I  express  myself 
not  so  much  from  general  information  as  from  actual  contact  with  the 
teacher  in  one  of  the  subjects,  and  he  deplored  that  the  tendency  to 
cramming  is  dreadful.  . 

5291.  That  the  tendency  of  the  examinations  is  to  encourage  cram- 
ming ? — ^Yes,  and  to  benefit  the  men  who  do  ci*amming ;  these  men  are 
themselves  very  imperfectly  instructed,  and,  in  fact,  they  are  not  teachers 
proper.  I  think  that  is  a  Sad  state  of  things.  It  is  very  much  spoken 
against  by  other  people ;  for  instance,  Pro^ssor  Mahaffy  has  critici:se<l 
the  system  very  strongly  and  very  energetically. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 
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TWBNTY-SEOOND  DAY, 


Meeting  at  DUBLIN^ 
Fourth  Day. 


Thnnday,  7tli  June  1883. 


BiB.  BEBNHABD  SAMUELSON,  M.P^  F.B.S.,  nr  thb  Cbaib. 

Professor  H.  E.  Bosoos,  LL.D^  F.B.S. 
Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 
Mr.  John  Slaqo,  M.P. 

Mr.  WlLUAM  WoODALLy  M.P. 

Mr.  OiLBXBT  B.  BiDORAYX,  Sceretiuy. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Scott  examined.  Mr.TJt,8coii. 

5292.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Scott,  70a  are  a  cabinet-maker  in  the  citj  of  7  Jq^  laes. 
Dublin  ? — ^Yes,  sir.  _— 

6293.  And  joa  are,  I  believe,  a  considerable  emplojer  of  labour  P— 


6294.  And  you  have  given  attention  to  the  question  of  technical 
instmction  as  applied  to  your  trade  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

6296.  The  Comminsion  will  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  on  the 
subject  ? — ^Well,  I  may  state  that  at  the  present  time  the  cabinet  trade  of 
Dublin  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed,  so  far  as  regards  actual  manu&cture. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  furniture  to  be  seen  in  Dublin,  but  the  greater 
part  is  imported,  and  this,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  is  very  detrimental 
both  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  to  those  who  are  striving  to 
keep  up  manufactures  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  houses  here  do  not 
make  the  goods  they  sell  and  consequently  the  dty  is  deprived  of  a  large 
amount  of  labour  that  ought  to  be  possessed  by  it.  It  is  about  10  years 
ago  since  I  joined  the  trade  or  commenced  business.  The  trade  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  great  extent  through  the  monster  houses,  as  I 
would  call  them,  importing  such  large  quantities  of  goods  that  very  few 
of  the  legitimate  cabinet-makers  were  able  to  stand  against  them.  Con- 
sequently, I  think,  the  cabinet-makers'  trade  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  shadow  of  what  it  was. 

6296.  I  suppose  you  have  some  advantage  over  the  imported 
by  avoiding  the  cost  of  carriage  ? — ^That  is  a  very  small  mat 
you  compare  the  class  of  goods  imported.    They  are  of  th' 
description,  and  consequenuy  the  makers  here  are  not  able  t 
In  London,  and  in  many  of  the  large  dties,  there  are  a  f 
ohambw  masters,  industrious  people,  who  labour,  not  10 1 

1 
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Mr,T,B. Scott,  bnt  probably  16  hours  a  daj,  and  the  whole  famOj  in  manj  instances 

are  occupied  in  the  same  way — ^wives,  children,  and  all.    These  poor 

^  *^°°^  188g.  people,  after  a  week's  work,  go  out  with  their  goods  in  a  hand  cart ;  a 
great  many  are  seen  in  Curtain  Bead,  Shoreditch,  hawking  their  goods, 
which  are  sold  to  the  wholesale  houses,  and  these  houses  send  out  their 
travellers,  who  go  all  over  the  country  to  do  business,  and  consequently 
the  goods  in  that  way  are  sold  cheaply.  They  are  to  be  got  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  Dublin.  These  are  goods  that  cannot  last.  For  a  few 
years  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  cabinet 
trade  in  Dublin.  1  personally  find  that  people  are  demanding  a 
better  class  of  goods,  and  my  own  experience  is  that  where  such  are 
placed  before  them,  they  are  inclined  to  buy  the  good  class  of  cabinet- 
making  in  preference  to  the  cheaper.  That  is,  of  course,  people  who 
can  afford  it. 

5297.  Which  class  of  goods  would  you  wish  to  see  made  in  Dublin, 
the  cheap  or  the  dear  ?— *I  would  like  to  see  every  kind  nuide.  There 
is  no  reason  why  all  could  not  be  made,  if  there  were  means  to  assist 
the  rising  generation  to  do  it.  I  may  state  that  all  the  cabinet-makers 
are  practically  without  apprentices.  There  is  one  exception,  Robert 
Strahan  is  the  only  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  foster  legitimate  cabinet- 
making.  The  other  houses,  if  they  have  an  apprentice — and  it  may  be 
only  one — ^that  boy  is  seldom  a  good  cabinet-maker  He  may  see  one 
or  two  things  made,  but  the  place  is  so  small,  only  three  or  four  men  per- 
haps being  employed  in  the  place,  that  he  can  learn  but  little.  We  have 
three  apprentices  and  upwards  of  40  men,  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
work  done.  The  advantages  are  obvious  in  favour  of  the  large  houses 
endeavouring  to  manufacture  their  own  goods  instead  of  purchasing 
them.  If  they  manufacture  a  good  description  of  goods  they  can  manu- 
facture them  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  them  elsewhere. 

5298.  Then  why  do  not  they  do  so  ? — Well,  the  reason  is  this ;  the 
trade  has  so  declined  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  will  run  the  risk 
of  setting  up  a  shop  and  investing  capital ;  there  is  also  great  difficulty 
in  getting  men.  In  the  first  place  they  must  be  trained.  In  Leeds, 
Glasgow,  and  London,  where  men  work  52  to  60  hours  a  week,  in 
nearly  every  instance  they  are  better  paid  than  in  Dublin,  consequently 
they  will  not  leave  these  cities  to  come  here. 

5299.  What  remedy  do  you  propose  for  the  existing  state  of  things  ? 
—I  have  been  thinking  over  the  matter  almost  ever  since  this  question 
was  mooted,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  start  a  shop  for  boys,  in  which  tliej 
shall  study  the  trade  and  learn  to  become  good  tradesmen,  so  thai  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  men  when  we  want  them. 

5300.  Would  that  be  permitted  by  the  trades  unions  P— In  my  shop 
I  do  not  recognise  the  trades  union.  I  have  a  large  amount  of 
machinery  in  my  shop.  At  one  time  my  shop  was  not  recognised  by 
the  trades  union,  and  since  then  I  have  not  recognised  it,  though  X 
know  that  plenty  of  the  men  in  my  employment  belong  to  the  trades 
union. 

5301.  You  employ  planing  and  other  machinery  in  your  shop  ? — ^Yes. 
Nearly  every  kind  of  machine  necessary  for  the  wood  work.  I  may 
■ay  that  these  machines  are  no  drawback  to  cabinet  manufacture.  Thej 
do  all  the  hard  work  and  still  a  good  cabinet-maker  is  more  essentia^ 
than  ever.  The  bard  work  is  performed  by  the  machine,  bnt  still  the 
work  for  a  good  tradesman  is  left. 

5302.  How  would  you  train  these  boys  ? — ^I  think  they  should  be 
employed  a  certain  number  of  horns  in  the  sIk^  and  let  off  early  in  the 
evening  in  order  to  attend  at  a  drawing  school,  under  the  soperin- 
iendence  ol  a  pnotical  cahanet-maker  who  understands  drawing.    With 
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a  great  many  poor  people  the  want  of  education  is  a  great  drawback.  ^f^»T.H.  SeoiL 
I  liave  known  many  men  who  were  good  tradesmen  bat  who  could  not    ^  j^,^  ^gg^^ 
write  their  own  names — men  who  still  could  do  a  good  job.     Place  a      .....^_  * 
drawing  before  such  a  man  and  he  could  not  understand  it.     I  have 
known  such  men^  good  workmeui  and  if  you  were  to  put  a  drawing 
before  them  they  would  look  on  it  just  as  a  picture  and  no  more. 

5303.  How  would  you  educate  these  young  men  ? — By  a  system  of 
technical  education  in  the  shop,  they  get  a  drawing  showingi  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  job.  They  see  the  sections  of  the  mouldings  and  so  on* 
Those  who  do  not  understand  drawing  thoroughly  will  ask  questions 
and  become  instructed^  The  man  who  has  a  fair  education,  who  can  read 
and  write^  and  who  has  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  is  invariably  the  best 
workman. 

5304.  Then  how  is  it  that  they  do  not  get  a  good  edacation^K>r  a  fair 
English  education — seeing  that  you  have  got  schools  in  Dublin  ? — Well 
that  J  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  a  great  deal  is  undoubtedly  the  fault  of 
the  parents. 

5305.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  oblige  them  to  attend  regularly  ?— • 
They  do  not  compel  their  children  to  go  to  school,  and  through  that 
the  children  suffer  all  the  days  of  their  life. 

5306.  You  know  that  in  England  and  Scotland  attendance  at  school 
is  made  compulsory  ?-^Yes* 

5307.  Would  you  consider  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  a  similar 
law  in  Ireland  ? — Personally  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  it.  Of  course 
Ireland  is  very  different  from  other  countries.  It  is  hard  to  instil  new 
ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  would  be,  however^  a  decided 
advantage. 

5308.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  is  prepared  for  it  just  now  ? 
—That  I  could  not  say. 

5309.  You  have  considered  the  question  probably  of  whether  drawing 
should  be  made  an  important  element  in  the  education  of  artisans 
during  their  school  years  ? — ^Yes,  I  consider  that  it  is  quite  equal  in 
imp6rtance  to  the  other  part  of  their  education.  For  boys,  who  are 
growing  up  to  be  tradesmen,  I  consider  it  quite  as  essential  as  the 
English  language.  With  improvement  in  drawing  will  come  improve- 
in  manufactures.  I  know  plenty  of  men  who  know  a  little  about  it  and 
they  can  see  through  a  job  at  once. 

5310.  Who  know  a  little,  you  say  ? — ^Yes, 

5311.  Something  about  it  ? — Yes. 

5312.  And  you  say  they  have  the  advantage  over  those  who  know 
nothing  of  drawing  ?— Yes* 

53134  What  sort  of  drawing  do  you  think  young  boys  iihould  be 
taught — ^freehand  or  instrumental  ? — 1  think  it  ought  to  begin  witl^ 
instrumental  drawing  decidedly,  after  that  they  should  go  ibto  the  other 
branches,  and  freehand  is  a  decided  advantage.  I  may  state,  for  myself, 
that  had  I  not  been  able  to  draw  1  should  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
position  I  do. 

5314.  Where  did  you  learn  drawing? — In  Dublin  and  in  London. 
I  have  many  prizes  from  the  schools  attached  to  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society. 

5315.  The  schools  of  which  you  speak  are  in  connection  with  South 
Kensington  ?*— Yes. 

531 6.  Are  there  many  such  schools  ?-«~This  is  the  principal  one,  but 
there  are  other  drawing  schools. 

5317.  They  are  aU  within  the  reach  of  the  working  man's  home  P— > 
Yes.  But  the  one  ol\jection  I  should  point  out  is  that  the  hours  do  not 
suit  as  well  as  might  be  wished,  so  as  to  enable  apprentices  to  attend. 
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Mr.T,R.SeoH,  I  allow  my  apprentioes  every  facility.     I  put  up  the  bills  giTin^ 
*~^         information  as  to  the  Bchool,  hot  I  have  not  been  able  to  induce  them 
7  June  1888.    ^  ^^  advantage  of  it.    I  would  let  them  off  an  hour  to  enable  them 
to  oome  here. 

5318.  What  hour  would  that  be  ?— At  7  o'clock,  I  think. 

5319.  You  would  dismiss  them  so  that  they  could  get  their  tea,  dean 
themselves,  and  be  at  the  school  at  7  o'clock  ? — ^Tes. 

5320.  And  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  them  in  after  life? — 
Undoubtedly. 

5321.  But  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  instruction  to  be 
obtained  there,  yon  think  they  should  get  some  instruction  in  drawing 
in  the  elementary  school  ? — ^Decidedly.  When  they  are  younger  and 
are  learning  their  early  lessons  they  would  learn  drawing  more  readily 
than  they  would  at  16  or  17  years  of  age. 

5322.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  they  should  learn  design  for 
cabinet-making  in  the  drawing  school ;  or  would  it  be  suflEicient  tliat 
they  should  learn  drawing  generally  and  that  they  could  then  apply  it 
in  the  workshop  ?-^In  commencing  to  draw,  I  think  they  should  be 
taught  merely  drawing  generally,  until  they  pass  the  examination  in  that 
grade,  and  fi^hand  drawing  to  a  certun  extent ;  when  I  say  freehand 
I  include  designing.  It  would  be  of  an  ornament,  or  an  architrave  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  mean  a  picture.  But  whatever  trade 
they  intend  to  follow,  I  think  they  should  be  taught  drawing  in  that 
direction. 

5323.  {Dr,  So$coe.)  Is  that  kind  of  teaching  carried  on  in  the 
classes  in  these  schools  ? — ^That  depends  on  the  pupils.  If  there  were 
pupils  intending  to  be  stonecutters  they  would  draw  bas-reliefs. 

5324.  (Chairman.)  Is  that  encouraged  by  the  teachers? — ^I believe 
it  is  not  prevented. 

5825.  They  must  have  the  necessary  facilities  afforded  to  them?-* 
Tes,  I  believe  they  have  the  means  afforded  them,  and  I  should  supposs 
the  teachers  would  be  willing  and  anxious  to  assist  them  in  a  special 
direction. 

5826.  Is  modelling  in  clay  taught  in  this  school  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

5327.  Do  you  consider  it  is  necessary  for  your  trade  that  there  should 
be  instruction  given  in  the  different  styles,  for  instance  the  French 
Louis  Quatorse,  and  Louis  Quinse  styles,  in  your  schools  ? — ^Not  in  the 
earlier  stages. 

5328.  But  ultimately? — ^Yes.  I  may  say  for  myself  it  was  onlj 
recently  that  I  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  Louis  Quinse  style,  and 
by  many  of  the  orders.  Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  men  would  know 
an  Ionic  or  a  Corinthian  capital.  After  they  go  through  the  elementaiy 
class  they  should  know  one  style  from  another. 

5329.  But  they  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  well  before  they  begin  to 
study  the  different  styles  ?— Undoubtedly.  The  styles,  I  believe,  would 
be  of  little  use  to  them  unless  they  had  already  learned  all  the 
elementary  stages  of  drawing. 

5330.  May  we  understand  that  there  is  in  Dublin  every  fitcility  for 
apprentices  and  others  to  learn  drawing  as  best  adapted  to  their 
respective  trades,  if  only  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  exist? — ^If  they  were  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  that  do  exist  they  would  be  better  off  than 
they  are,  but  I  think  the  advantages  are  scarcely  sufficient  I  thiok 
that  technical  schools  attached  to  the  elementary  schools  would  be  of 
decided  advantage. 
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5331.  What  do  jon  mean  by  technical  achooln  attached  to  elementary  Mr.T.H.SeoU. 
schools  ? — ^I  mean  training  schools.    For  instance,  in  our  branch  of         -^ 
bosineasy  it  would  be  a  ^eat  advantage  if  boys  intended  to  pursue    ^  Jiu>«  1M<* 

cabinet-making,  had   the  opportunity  of  attending  an   institution  in      "^^ 

which  they  should  learn  the  early  stages  of  the  work  before  they  camo 
into  the  workshop.  The  boy  when  he  comes  into  the  workshop  is  ol 
no  use  for  12  months.  He  is  looking  on.  But  if  he  were  taught  to  a 
certain  extent  the  preliminaries  of  his  trade  in  the  schools  he  would 
go  into  the  workshop  at  once  and  commence  actual  work ;  whereas 
now  boyti  are  in  the  shop  12  or  18  months,  of  the  five  years  they  serve, 
doing  practically  nothing  ;  and  after  that  they  serve  five  or  six  years, 
and  even  then  they  do  not  become  tradesmen.  They  can  do  a  job,  but 
they  have  to  work  three  or  four  years  longer  before  they  get  full 


5332.  Then  if  at  the  elementary  schools  they  were  taught  the  use  of 
the  tools  for  working  at  their  trade  in  wood  or  iron,  you  think  it  would 
shorten  their  apprenticeship  very  much  ? — ^Tes. 

6333.  Do  yon  think  that  Instruction  of  that  kind  could  be  given 
without  trenching  on  the  literary  instructi<m,  or  do  you  think  that  the 
workshop  instruction  should  be  given  after  the  ordinary  school  hours  ? 
— It  wovld  be  of  advantage  that  it  should  be  after  the  usual  school 
hours. 

5334.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Dublin  bovs  cottld  be  induced  to 
attend  the  carpenters'  shop  after  their  school  honrs,  as,  I  may  say  in 
France  and  in  Lancashire,  we  found  them  to  be  willing  to  do  ?— ^I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

6335.  You  think  they  would  like  the  work  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  they  would 
rather  enjoy  It. 

6336.  They  would  like  making  tool  boxes  and  such  things  ? — Tes. 
The  reason  I  speak  with  such  confidence  is  that  I  often  see  the  boys 
making  little  boxes  and  working  with  men's  tools,  and  if  they  were 
in  school  for  the  purpose  they  would  be  even  more  anxious.  In  the 
workshop,  in  the  early  stages,  boys  cannot  get  too  much  attention. 

6337.  Do  you  think  that  the  ordinary  schoolmaster  could  be  trained 
to  give  that  instruction,  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  give  it  by  means 
of  an  artizan.    I  think  Uie  ordinary  schoolmaster  could  not  give  it. 

6338.  But  in  Dublin  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
artizans  as  teachers  ? — No  difficulty. 

6339.  How  would  that  be  with  regard  to  small  towns  in  Ireland  ?— > 
They  would  labour  under  disadvantage,  because  in  small  towns  there 
might  not  be  a  cabinet-maker,  and  in  other  towns  perhaps  where  there 
would  be,  he  would  only  have  two  or  three  men  under  hiro. 

6340.  But  where  there  was  no  cabinet-maker  there  would  be  no 
demand  for  cabinet  work  ? — Just  so. 

6341.  But  there  would  be  demand  for  joiners  and  wheelwrights  ?«^ 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

6342.  And  could  joiners  and  wheelwrights  be  got  to  teach  the  boys 
during  their  school  time  ? — I  think  so« 

6343.  Even  in  towns  of  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants  ?-^Yes,  I  believe 
it  could  be  done. 

6344.  How  would  it  be  in  villages  ?— Well,  I  can  scarcely  say. 
6346.  But  you  know  the  small  towns  ? — Yes< 

6346.  Take,  for  instance,  Athy,  Kildarei  or  Roscommon  ? — ^Yes. 

6347.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  fairly  good  carpenter 
or  wheelwright  who  would  be  able  to  teach  there  ?<^-No. 

5348.  And  that  would  prove  of  advantage  in  small  towns  as  well  as 
in  lai^er  ones  ?•— Yes.    There  are  very  many  country  boys  who,  from 
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Mr.T.  BAoii.  time  to  tiiiie»  wish  to  beoome  capable  of  haying  a  trade,  and  who  wish 

to  get  to  town  to  learn  their  bnainess,  bnt  perhaps  thejr  grow  op  to  be 

7  June  1888.   ^^^  ^j^  ^  commence  it ;  and  then  thej  coold  not  live  on  die  small  wages 
in  the  towns. 

5349.  And  if  they  had  the  elementary  knowledge  of  die  nse  of  the 
tools,  and  had  worked  in  a  workshop  in  a  provincial  town,  they  woold 
be  of  some  use  when  they  came  to  yon  or  to  other  tradesmen  in  Dnblin? 


5350.  In  that  way  yon  think  the  status  of  the  poor  people  of  Irelaod 
conld  be  improved  ? — ^Without  a  donbt. 

5351.  If  there  were  more  hands  trained  in  that  way  they  weald  be 
able  to  obtain  good  employment  ? — ^Tes.  There  is  always  demaDd  fur 
labour  of  that  kind.  It  seems  to  regulate  itself.  There  are  never 
many  men  of  the  kind  out  of  employment.  Of  course  sometimes  there 
are-^but  take  the  year  all  round  tiiere  are  never  many  men. 

5352.  There  are  never  many  men  idle  in  Dublin  in  the  cabinet 
business  ? — ^I  can  never  get  men,  I  may  say  there  are  men,  no  doubt, 
not  suitable  to  the  trade. 

5353.  Do  yon  have  English  or  Scotch  men  in  your  employment  ?^ 
Tes,  lK>th,  but  they  do  not  care  to  live  here. 

5354.  The  Irishman  is  quite  as  good  a  workman  as  the  English  or 
Scotch  man  ? — Oh,  quite  as  good,  and  quite  as  easily  trained. 

5355.  Do  you  fijad  that  they  have  good  notions  of  design  if  they  hsTS 
opportunities  ?>^Yes,  after  training  they  would  know  as  well  as  anjooe 
else  whether  a  thing  was  right  or  wrong,  or  was  as  it  ought  to  be. 
They  can  judge  well  for  themselves. 

5856.  They  have  good  natural  taste,  taking  all  their  opportunities 
into  consideration  ? — Tes. 

5357.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  would  like  to  say? — ^Nothing  in 
particular.  I  have  brought  some  journals  here  in  connection  with  our 
trade.    Ton  know  Finsbury  College,  of  course,  in  London  ? 

5858.  Tea.  Mr.  Magnus  is  here  ? — ^I  was  going  to  quote  some  of  his 
words,  and  they  equally  apply  to  Dnblin.  I  should  be  delighted  to  see 
something  of  the  kind  here.  I  should  be  very  pleased  to  render  anj 
assistance  that  I  could. 

5359.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  I  would  ask  one  question.  For  the  higher 
technical  education  which  you  think  should  be  given  to  apprentices  in 
the  cabinet-making  trade  who  are  already  familiar  with  freehand  and 
linear  drawing,  can  you  say  what  kind  of  teachers  should  be  obtained  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  higher  technical  education  ? 

5360.  Take  designing.  Do  you  think  that  designiug  shouM  be 
taught  by  a  trade  designer  or  by  an  ordinary  art  master  ? — ^Quite  so. 
I  think  the  hif^her  branches  ought  to  be  taught  by  persons  familiar 
with  the  trade  if  possible. 

5361.  Who  would  at  the  same  time  have  a  knowledge  of  drawing? — 
Oh,  yes,  of  course ;  thc|y  would  be  of  no  nse  if  they  hid  not. 

5362.  Is  there  any  great  difficulty  in  obtuning  teachers  of  that  kind  ? 
—I  believe  that  with  the  assistance  of  any  persons  acquainted  with  the 
cabinet  trade  the  teachers  might  be  naaterudly  assisted. 

5363.  Are  any  of  the  teachers  attached  to  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society 
fkmiliar  with  the  particular  details  of  any  particular  trades  ?— Yes,  I 
know  from  actual  experience  that  one  of  the  teachers  is  a  builder. 

5364.  You  think  he  is  more  capable  of  giving  instruction  than  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  trade  ? — ^Yes,  he  knows  construction  and 
building,  whereas  the  ordinary  drawing  master  would  not  unless  he  has 
jj^j'   •         '^uction. 
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6365.  Ton  think  it  desirable  that  those  stndjing  for  the  cabinet  trade  Mr.TM.  SeeH. 
ahonld  receive  instruction  from  those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  the  details       *  — -^ 

of  the  trade  ? — ^Decidedly.  7  Jvna  1888. 

6366.  And  that  is  the  distinction  between  what  jon  call  technical      - 
teaching  and  the  teaching  the\rwoald  obtain  in  any  other  school  ? — Tes, 

I  may  mention  that  I  myself  always  endeavoured  to  go  in  my  own 
groove  when  drawing.  I  got  a  silver  medal  for  an  inlaid  mirror  which  I 
designed.    That  is  only  to  show  that  I  worked  in  my  own  line. 

6367.  Do  you  think  that  you  or  your  foreman  would  be  willing  to 
give  instruction  to  nersons  wishing  to  receive  it? — Well,  I  could  not, 
speaking  for  myself,  for  my  time  is  too  much  occupied  to  render 
assistance  in  any  permanent  manner. 

5368.  But  you  think  that  persons  could  be  found  to  give  the 
assistance  ? — Tee,  I  have  every  reason  to  think  so. 

6369.  Are  the  drawing  classes  here  well  attended  by  apprentices  and 
workmen  in  your  branch  of  trade  ? — No,  they  are  not,  1  am  sorry  to 
say. 

6370^  Do  many  of  those  in  your  employment  attend  these  classes  ?^ 
No,  I  am  not  sure  if  any  are  attending  now. 

5371 .  Tou  said,  I  think,  that  you  have  40  men  in  your  employment  i 
—Yes,  the  number  varies  between  40  and  60. 

6372.  And  you  believe  none  of  these  men  are  attending  the  art 
classes  ? — ^I  believe  noU 

6373.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  this  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  artizans  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction 
in  this  city  ? — Well,  it  is  very  much  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
parents  do  not  compel  them  to  attend  the  schools  aud  to  improve  them- 
selTCS.  When  I  was  im  apprentice  my  parents  compelled  me  to  do 
what  I  would  not  have  done  on  my  own  account,  and  I  am  the  better 
for  it  now.    Boys  are  left  too  much  to  their  own  will. 

6374.  Would  the  offer  of  prizes  in  cabinet*making  be  of  service  in 
inducing  artizans,  engaged  in  that  trade,  to  attend  classes  of  that  des^ 
cription  ? — ^I  do  not  see  how  it  would  work,  for  if  a  man  is  working 
for  his  employer  all  day  I  do  not  see  how  he  would  be  able  to  make  up 
work  for  the  prizes.  A  boy  attending  a  school  miffht  make  something 
neat  to  gain  a  prize,  but  1  do  not  see  now  he  would  have  time  to  make 
a  piece  of  furniture  to  gpdn  the  prize,  except  in  his  employer's  time. 

6376.  You  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  any 
way  in  which  these  art  classes  could  be  made  more  serviceable  to  the 
artizan  classes  ?— -I  do  not  see  my  way.  That  is  where  the  difficulty 
comes  in. 

6376.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute  ?^- 
No,  sir,  I  have  no]connection  with  it  I  may  just  say  one  word  here. 
I  think  that  the  question  of  temperance  is  one  that  aSecta  the  matter 
very  much.  The  children  are  not  properly  brought  up.  Their  parents 
very  often  squander  the  money  they  earn,  in  an  unsatisfactory  way, 
drinking,  and  so  on.  The  money  ought  to  be  spent  of  course  on  clean 
clothing  for  the  children,  and  instead  of  that  it  is  often  spent  in  foolish 
ways.  The  class  of  tenements  is  another  drawback.  The  Artizans 
Dwellings  buildings  form  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
a  great  improvement,  and  I  think  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
improving  matters.  I  am  sure  that  the  children  would  improve  much 
if  compelled  to  go  to  school  and  to  keep  themselves  dean,  and  I  am 
sure  the  parents  would  improve* 

6377.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  temperance  principles   are 
spreading  in  Dublin  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    I  have  often  heard  workinr 
men  say  so.    No  doubt  they  might  say  so  to  please  me,  but  I  do  r 
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Mr.TJt.SeoU.  think  80.    Thej  hare  a  oeitain  independence.    I  have  heard  them  say 
'— -         that  the  public  house  facilities  ought  to  be  restrictedi  and  I  beiieYe 
7  Jmie  I8W.    there  is  a  general  feeling  amongst  them  in  that  direction. 

5378.  &ye  jon  anj  total  al»tainers  in  jour  trade  ? — ^I  cannot  say  I 
have  any. 

5379.  {Mr.  8lagg,)  What  is  the  average  sort  of  truning  the  artizans 
in  your  trade  receive  to  fit  them  for  their  special  work  ? — Well,  for 
years  past  there  has  been  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  a  r^ular  apprentice- 
ship. That  is  the  case,  not  in  Dublin  alone,  but  throughout  England 
and  Scotland.  It  has  been  a  great  evil  to  the  rising  tradesmen  that 
there  is  no  special  apprenticeship  served  under  a  signed  indenture« 
This  has  been  a  source  of  great  evil  to  a  number  of  trades,  and  has  in 
some  cases  been  brought  about  by  trades  unionism.  In  workshops 
now,  where  boys  come  in  so  early,  they  serve  five  or  six  years. 

5380.  But  not  as  apprentices  ? — Yes,  about  five  years. 

5381.  Under  what  condition  of  apprenticeship  do  they  serve  if  they 
are  not  bound  ? — Oh,  in  case  they  are  not  bound,  there  is  no  time.  In 
that  case  they  work  for  two  or  three  years,  and  if  the  master  loses  his 
temper  they  go  elsewhere,  where  they  may  get  a  shilling  more.  They 
are  kept  on  the  same  thing,  a  washstand  or  something  of  that  sort. 
When  the  work  gets  slack  they  go  elsewhere,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  never  learn  anything.  But  in  the  shop,  where  they  know  they 
have  to  serve  five  or  six  years,  they  get  every  variety  of  work.  They 
know  they  cannot  run  away  and  they  have  a  better  chance  of  learning 
their  business  in  a  proper  way. 

5382.  Then  there  is  some  remnant  still  of  the  apprenticeship  with 
you  ? — Yes,  I  never  take  a  boy  without  it. 

5383.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  retain  apprenticeship? — ^Yes. 
Boys  ought  to  be  bound. 

5384.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  reviving  the  general  appli- 
cation of  apprenticeship  ? — No.  The  reason  why  employers  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  discontinued  it  is  that  if  the  boys  are  refractory  they 
become  in  the  workshop  a  serious  evil  to  the  employer.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  I  believe,  of  apprentices  not  being  bound.  Notwith- 
standing  this,  I  think  the  masters  ought  to  do  all  they  can  to  select  their 
boys,  and  by  all  means  to  bind  them. 

5385.  You  have  told  us  that  the  apprenticeship  system  has  practi- 
cally broken  down  in  England  and  in  Ireland  ? — ^It  has  been  broken 
down. 

5386.  How  are  you  situated  in  your  trade  in  Ireland  as  regards  the 
supply  of  materials  ? — ^We  can  get  nothing  in  Ireland.  We  have  to 
buy  everything  from  other  countries.  All  the  timber  comes  from 
America  and  Russia — ^the  Baltic.  The  brass  work  comes  from  England, 
there  is  no  such  thing  made  in  this  country  suitable  for  cabinet  work. 
It  all  comes  from  Birmingham.  Then  as  to  glass,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  glass  made  in  all  Ireland. 

5387.  As  to  veneers  ? — Well,  the  way  we  do  with  that  is  this,  at  the 
time  of  buying  the  wood,  if  we  get  a  good  log  suitable  for  the  purpose,  we 
convert  it  into  veneer ;  but  for  years  veneered  furniture  has  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion,  not  only  in  Dublin,  but  also  in  England  and  Scotland. 

5388.  Speaking  generally,  you  have  to  import  all  the  articles  required 
in  your  trade,  from  England  and  elsewhere  ? — Yes.  I  may  say  every- 
thing has  to  be  imported.  We  buy  from  the  large  timber  importers,  of 
course  there  are  some  in  Ireland,  who  bring  the  timber  firom  America. 
But  all  the  other  things,  machinery  and  so  forth,  we  could  not  buy  it 
in  Ireland.  There  is  no  one  who  makes  it.  We  have  to  go  to  England 
for  it. 
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5389.  That  puts  70a  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  Enffland? —  Mr.TJt.Scoit. 

Yes.    There  is  carriage  io  pay,  bat  the  carriage  is  not  to  be  taken  into         

aoooimt.  7  J«^i^«  \%M. 

5390.  What  are  the  capabilities  of  yonr  market  in  Ireland  for  furniture.      — — ^ 
Do  thej  supply  a  good  outlet  ? — Do  you  refer  to  export  ? 

5391.  No,  jour  trade  generally  in  Ireland?  —  Well,  as  a  rule,  it 
tends  towards  the  cheaper  class  of  goods. 

5392.  But  so  far  as  demand  is  concerned  jou  could  carrj  on  a  satis- 
factory trade  if  jon  had  the  means  of  supplying  it  ?— Yes,  the  means 
and  the  men. 

5393.  As  to  wages,  how  do  they  compare  in  your  trade  in  Ireland 
with  England  ? — In  many  English  and  Scotch  towns  the  wages  are  on 
a  par  with  ours,  but  on  an  average  we  work  longer  hours.  When  I 
say  longer  hours  I  refer  to  the  principal  cities  in  England  and  Scotland, 
take  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Hull,  London,  and  Manchester. 

5394.  What  does  a  good  workman  earn  at  cabinet  making,  and  how 
many  hours  does  he  work  ? — He  works  59  hours  a  week,  and  earns  from 
32#.  6cf .  to  35#.  a  week. 

5395.  How  does  trades  unionism  affect  you,  or  does  it  influence  you 
at  all  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  it  controls  us  to  a  certain  extent,  though  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make.  I  cannot  say  I  have  been  influenced  one  way  or 
the  other  by  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  societies  keep  a  sharp  guard 
over  the  trade. 

5396.  I  think  you  said  there  was  plenty  of  teaching  power,  of  a 
mechanical  kind,  if  it  could  be  adapted  tor  the  use  of  the  people  ? — ^Yes, 
I  did. 

5397.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  Mechanics*  Institutions 
throughout  the  country  ? — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  are 
of  great  benefit  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Piif  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pim,  Junior,  examined.  Mr,  J.  Pim 

5398.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  T,  Pim.)  Is  it  your  opinion,  Mr.  Pim,  that  jur,  T.  Pim, 
it  would  be  desirable  and  possible  to  improve  the  instruction  d  the         Jwt, 
working  farmers  in  reference  to  their  special  employment? — I  believe         — - 

it  possible,  and  that  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  the 
country. 

5399.  Yon  think  that  the  raising  of  cattle  and  of  poultry,  and  of 
domestic  animals  generally  might  be  very  much  increased  ? — Yes,  and 
with  respect  to  butter  also,  the  way  it  is  turned  out  might  be  much 
improved. 

5400.  And  you  think  the  people  could  be  taught  that  ? — Yes. 

5401.  Have  you  consider^  at  all  what  would  be  the  best  way  of 
accomplishing  these  improvements  ? — ^That  is  a  difficult  question.  The 
people  here  are  under  the  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  priest  and 
the  schoolmaster  in  the  small  towns  in  almost  everything.  I  have 
often  thought  personally  that  if  the  schoolmasters  and  priests  had  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  matters  in  connection  with  agriculture  they  might 
give  great  assistance  to  the  people. 

5402.  Do  you  think  what  is  now  being  done  in  Glasnevin,  namely, 
achoolmastem  being  brought  there  to  be  taught  the  elements  of  agriccd- 
tnrC)  is  a  good  movement  ? — ^I  think  it  is. 

5403.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  abandonment  of  the  model  farms  ? — I  recollect  the  circumstances,  but 
I  never  went  into  the  details. 

5404.  {Chairman  to  Mr*  Jonaihan  Pim.)  1  understand  you  ex* 
perience  some  difficulty  in  having  in  your  employment  many  men  who 
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Mr.  J.  Pirn  are  deficient  in  ei^en  the  ordinary  nidimentB  of  education  ?-^I  have  at 
^  present  very  little  connection  with  the  businessy  but  vaj  son  remarked 
^    "**    to  me  the  other  daj  with  respect  to  that,  and  in  speaking  of  technical 

^ 1         edacation,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  commence  this  because  thej 

7  Jane  1883.    ^ore  so  deficient  in  primary  instruction. 

5405.  And  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  among  your  workpeople  ? — 

My  son  could  answer  that  better  than  I. 

{Mr.  Thomas  Pirn.)  It  is  the  case  that  a  great  many  are  indeed 
most  deficient,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  should  not  be  better 
educated  in  that  respect. 

5406.  The  workpeople  you  speak  of,  I  take  it,  write  badly  and  are  not 
fluent  at  reading  ? — ^In  some  cases  they  write  badly  and  are  not  fluent 
at  reading,  and  in  others  they  can  do  neither. 

5407.  And  I  suppose  are  not  good  at  casting  up  accounts  ? — ^They 
are  quite  ignorant. 

5408.  (  To  Mr.  Jonathan  Pirn.)  May  I  ask  you,  do  yon  think  public 
opinion  is  ripe  in  Ireland  for  the  introduction  of  a  law  compelling 
children  to  attend  school  ?-*!  think,  if  it  is,  the  mode  of  management 
must  be  left  to  some  committee  chosen  by  persons  in  the  neighbouihood, 
and  over  which  the  parents  of  the  children  will  have  some  control. 

5409.  You  think  it  necessary  that  the  government  of  the  schools 
should  be  popular  if  education  is  to  be  compulsory  ? — ^Yes. 

{Mr.  Thomas  Pim.)  I  think  we  are  ripe  for  compulsory  education 
in  this  country,  provided  the  people  are  met,  with  respect  to  their  own 
views  in  religious  matters. 

{Mr.  Jonathan  Pim.)  The  mode  of  governing  the  schools  in  Ulster 
would  be  difierent  from  that  chosen  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

5410.  Do  you  mean  that  the  government  of  the  schools  should  be  by 
the  people,  or  that  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  ? — It  would  be  better  it  should  be  by  the  people. 

{Mr.  Thomas  Pim.)  And  in  that  case  the  government  should  judge 
by  results. 

5411.  (/>r.  Roscoe  to  Mr.  «/•  Ptm.)  That  would  apply  to  towns  and 
cities,  but  what  about  rural  districts  ?-— The  mode  of  government  would 
be  the  same,  but  it  is  evident,  if  you  are  to  have  compulsory  edu- 
cation, that  the  schools  must  be  convenient  to  the  homes  of  the  parents. 
That  would  scarcely  apply  to  sparsely  populated  rural  districts. 

5412.  That  is  not  so  now,  the  schools  are  not  convenient  ? — ^No.  It 
would  require  a  great  increase  of  schools  in  the  thinly  populated  parts 
of  the  West  of  Ireland. 

5413.  It  would  be,  you  think,  of  advantage  to  adopt  a  system  for  the 
more  densely  populated  districts,  and  for  the  present  leave  out  those 
which  are  sparsely  populated  ? — ^Yes. 

5414.  (Afr.  Slagg.)  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  religious  difli* 
culty  that  would  come  up  ? — ^Well,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  parts,  they 
would  like  the  schools  to  be  decidedly  Roman  Catholic. 

5415.  {Chairman,"!  But  that  is  so  practically  now  ? — ^Tes,  practically 
they  are  denominational.  The  number  of  Boman  Catholic  children 
attending  a  Protestant  National  school  is  comparatively  small^  and  the 
converse. 

5416.  The  difficulty  would  rather  arise  in  the  training  of  the  teacher  ? 
—Yes. 

5417.  And  you  would  have  denominational  training  schools  or  colleges 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  that.  In  fitct,  as  a 
Protestant,  I  am  in  a  minority  on  the  subject  You  will  find,  if  you 
ask  the  question  in  Belfast,  that  you  will  in  lUl  probability  get  a  very 
difierent  answer. 
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6418.  Yoa  would  have  the  government  of  the  schools  popular  ? —  Mr.  J.  Pim 

Tes.  and 

5419.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  present  system  of  having  the  ^^-  T'  ^^^ 
schools  under  patrons  ? — Well,  in  England  you  have  two  systems,  and  ^^' 
they  might  work  side  by  side  in  this  country.  ^  j^^  lgg3^ 

5420.  That  is  to  say,  when  there  is  not  suitable  accommodation  for  ^.-..^  ' 
all  the  children  yon  would  have  Boards  established,  but  in  other  cases 

yoa  would  allow  the  present  system  to  prevail  ? — Well  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  have  compulsoiy  instruction  without  a  school  board. 

5421.  We  have  it  in  England  in  many  cases,  without  boards? — ^That 
is  to  say,  there  are  sufficient  schools  provided. 

5422.  Yes.  Ton  would  not  revolutionise  the  system  in  order  to 
establish  boards  all  over  the  country  ? — ^No,  only  where  necessary. 

{Mr,  Thomtu  Pim.)  You  cannot  expect  people  to  be  taxed 
willingly  for  the  education  of  other  children  unless  where  it  is  in 
accordance  with  their  views.  There  is,  amongst  the  Nationalist  party 
in  Ireland,  an  extremely  strong  wish  to  introduce  manufactures  of 
various  sorts;  this  is  very  natural,  but  their  views  are  unsound 
views. 

5423.  Crude  views? — ^Yes,  crude  views.  There  are  some  manu- 
factures which  are  certainly  increasing;  for  instance,  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  decidedly  prosperous  in  this  country.  I  know  one 
or  two  concerns  that  are  working  night  and  day,  and  they  are  able  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  productions  of  Scotland  and  England  in 
the  goods  they  are  making.  I  suppose  that  at  least  one  third  of  their 
manufactures  are  sent  to  England,  so  that  they  do  necessarily  compete 
with  the  best  manufacturers. 

5424.  In  which  part  of  Ireland  are  those  woollen  mills  rising  up 
of  which  you  speak  ? — In  Dublin,  Cork,  and  elsewhere ;  but  there  are  also 
some  in  the  south.  There  is  one  near  Blarney,  County  Cork,  belonging 
to  Martin  Mahony  and  Brothers,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  is  well  worth  going  to  see.  They  are  sending  their  goods  all  over 
Europe  and  America. 

5425.  What  peculiar  advantage  is  there  at  Blarney  for  woollen 
goods  ? — I  cannot  say,  except  it  be,  as  it  used  to  be  said,  that  the  Irish 
wool  was  very  suitable.  -But  in  the  case  of  the  Blarney  goods  I 
believe  it  is  the  men  themselves  who  aie  working  the  business  so  welL 
They  are  importing  the  best  talent  from  England  and  Scotland.  At 
first  there  was  great  jealousy  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  being 
brought  over  to  this  country,  but  I  think  the  people  are  learning  to  see 
that,  if  they  are  ever  to  learn,  it  must  be  from  tiiose  who  are  brought 
over  to  teach  them,  and  though  there  has  been  interference  through,  I 
will  not  say  trades  unionism,  but  worse  than  that,  still  I  think  that 
system  of  endeavouring  to  use  influence  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  is  dying  out,  and  nearly  all  the  foremen 
are  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  and  they  now  seem  to  get  on  very  well 
with  the  people. 

5426.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  amount  of  water  power  you 
bave  in  Ireland  is  of  much  value,  as  an  element  in  reference  to  manufac- 
tures, or  do  yon  think  the  same  thing  would  ultimately  arise  here  as  in 
England,  that,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  water  power,  steam  would 
be  introduced  ? — In  most  of  those  places  steam  is  introduced,  but  they 
use  water  too.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  character  of  water  helps 
the  manufacture.  In  the  mills  on  the  Lifiey  I  know  they  make  use  of 
water,  and  undoubtedly  find  it  very  useful.  They  use  water  for 
washing  and  so  on. 
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Mr,  J.  Pm  5427.  And  the  quality  of  water,  I  supposey  is  ot  importanoe  ?— Yea. 
^p.  Ttiere  are,  I  may  saj,  a  number  of  email  trades  in  Ireland,  capable  of 
iun     *'   extension.    There  are  several  men  who  are  making  brushes,  quite  a 

\ L         large  turn  over.    Another  man  is  making  wheels  ezcensivelj  bj  steam 

7  Jane  1883.    power.    He  supplies  some  of  the  hansom  cabs  in  London ;  he  makes 
-  the  wheels  here  and  sends  them  over.      He  has  not  an  extensive 

business,  but  he  told  me  he  made  over  1,000  wheeb  last  year. 

5428.  Would  you  consider  that  there  is  any  kind  of  technical 
insti'uction  that  could  be  given  to  your  foremen  or  othei*s  that  would  be 
useful  to  them  as  manu&cturers  of  poplin  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  technical 
education  in  dyeing  would  undoubtedly  prove  very  useful. 

5429.  {Dr,  Boscoe,)  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get  master  dyers  who 
have  a  technical  knowledge  of  their  art? — There  are  practically  no 
master  dyers  here.     You  must  import  them  from  England  or  Scotland. 

5430.  Do  you  do  your  own  dyeing  ? — Yes,  we  did.  The  person  who 
was  over  it  went  to  Lyons,  and  was  a  very  practical  man.  The  poplin 
trade  has  nearly  died  out. 

5431.  How  has  the  poplin  trade  decreased  ? — Principally  because  of 
the  change  in  style  in  ladies'  dresses.    It  is  not  so  soft  as  they  require. 

5432.  It  is  rather  expensive  ? — Yes. 

5433.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  What  other  trades  are  there  that  have  been 
developed  ?  You  have  mentioned  the  woollen  trade  ;  can  you  name 
any  others  that  hare  been  or  could  be  developed  in  a  useful  degree  ? — 
Well,  I  may  say  there  are  a  number  of  small  ones.  What  is  wanted  in 
this  country  is  steady  labour.  Our  people,  and  I  speak  of  all  ranks, 
are  not  as  willing  to  settle  down  and  work  with  constant  steadiness  as 
others.  That  tells  against  us,  and  then  the  political  atmosphere  about 
the  working  classes  has  upset  their  minds. 

5434.  But  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  are  there  any  trades 
or  industries  specially  suitable  to  the  country  that  are  not  flourishing  ? 
—There  are  many  branchcA,  such  as  the  woollen  trade,  that  might  be 
further  developed.  In  the  North,  of  course,  there  are  other  great 
and  important  industries  of  which  you  will  hear  a  great  deal  no  doubt 
when  you  visit  Belfast. 


Mr,  Mr.  Tbistrah  Kennedy  examined. 

5435.  (  Chairfoan,)  What  information  can  you  give  us  as  to  the  subject 

matter  of  our  inquiry  ? — Well,  when  I  had  to  do  with  the  Marquis  of 
Bath's  estate  as  agent,  I  found  that  the  condition  of  things  rendered  it 
necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  question  of  the  education  and 
improvement  of  the  people.  I  had  not  been  more  than  three  months 
agent,  when  I  made  application  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  two  or 
three  schools,  but  the  &mine  set  in  so  very  severely  that  I  abandoned 
every  idea  of  education  for  the  time  in  order  to  supply  the  people  with 
food.  Afterwards  I  applied  for  eight  schools  in  1847,  and  in  1848  I 
got  the  grants,  and  the  schools  were  opened  in  1849. 

5436.  In  what  district  is  the  property  ? — In  the  barony  of  Famey,  in 
County  Monaghan.  The  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  two  proprietors,  the 
Marquis  of  Bath  and  Mr.  Shirley.  In  the  selection  of  sites  for  the 
school  buildings  my  object  was  to  afford  facilities  for  instruction  not 
only  on  the  Bath  estate  but  throughout  the  barony,  for  I  felt  I  should 
be  doing  only  half  the  work  if  one  half  the  people  were  not  educated. 
I  also  developed  the  lace  making. 

5437.  What  was  the  result  r — I  published  the  result  in  1855.  I 
should  say  that  I  left  the  estate  in  1851,  but  I  continued  my  attention 
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in  promoting  and  carrying  on  the  schooU.    I  waa  in  Parliament  at  the         Mr. 
time,  and  could  not  get  much  time  for  local  work*    But  I  had  a  verj    ^*  Kemnedjf, 
good  manager  there  whom  I  could  place  reliance  on,  and  I  was  able  to    ^  j       T^ 
6£fect  the  salea  in  London.    I  will  hand  jou  in  this  statement,  which      .  °°^        ' 
explains  it  alL    It  is  entitled,  '^  On  the  Industrial  Training  Institutions 
'^  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  poesibilitj  of  organising  an  analogous  system 
"  in  connection  with  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  (1855),"  by 
Tristnim  Kennedy  and  W.  K.  Sullivan,  then  Professor  of  Chemistry  to 
the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  (now  President  of  the  Cork  College). 
You  will  see  at  page  63  the  return  of  seven  rural  schools  and  the 
central  school  of  Carrickmacross.    The  head  mistress  was  superintendent, 
and  she  watched  the  others. 

5438.  How  much  were  the  mistresses  paid  ? — The  head  mistress  had 
50/.  a  year  from  the  Conunissioners  of  Education,  the  other  mistresses 
had  8/.  a  year. 

5439.  Was  that  all  they  had  ? — ^I  am  not  sure  whether  they  got 
anything  from  the  estate  at  first,  but  afterwards  the  estate  paid  4/. 
extra  to  each  district  mistress. 

5440.  And  how  did  they  manage  to  live  on  8/.  a  year,  even  with  that 
allowance  from  the  estate  ? — Well  to  people  who  have  nothing  8/.  a 
year  is  a  great  increase.  Perhaps  they  might  be  the  wives  of  small 
fanners. 

5441.  Quite  so.  Did  you  find  persons  qualified  to  teach  ?— Tes,  for 
this  reason.  What  induoed  me  to  take  up  this  branch  was  that  there 
was  a  lady  there,  Miss  Beid,  of  Bahers,  who  had  got  up  a  class  for  a 
few  years,  and  managed  it  in  the  house  of  a  tenant  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath.  She  managed  the  lace  manufacture,  and  instructed  a  number  of 
persons  sufficient  to  attract  my  attention.  I  called  on  her  for  aid  to 
make  a  beginning,  and  I  got  one  of  her  workers  to  commence  teaching 
in  her  neighbourhood* 

5442.  Was  lace  making  taught  in  the  schools  ?— Yes.  I  may  state 
iliat  in  1853  the  earnings  were  963/. 

5448.  Has  that  been  continued  up  to  the  present  ? — ^I  made  inquiries 
the  other  day,  and  did  not  get  much  information.  The  schools  are 
IS  till  continued.  I  left  in  1851.  The  central  school  I  hear  is  now  a 
mixed  school,  boys  and  girls.     That  is  a  mistake. 

5444.  Lace  making  was  taught  in  these  schools? — ^Yes,  and  the 
amount  that  passed  through  my  hands  to  the  workers  up  to  and  ending 
January  1854  was  3,218/.  18«.  6d. ;  besides  this,  trained  workers,  who 
had  led  the  schools,  earned  a  considerable  amount  for  their  work. 

5445.  Ton  do  not  know  whether  lace  making  is  still  being  carried  on 
in  these  schools  or  in  their  neighbourhood  ? — Certainly  in  the  neigh* 
boorhood,  and  there  is  considerable  demand  for  it  in  London.  I  have 
been  speaking  to  Mr.  Ben  Lindsay  on  the  subject,  and  I  may  mention 
that  a  glass  case  containing  specimens  of  the  work  was,  by  earnest 
solicitation,  allowed  to  be  taken  over  lately  to  London  and  exhibited. 

5446.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  trade  being  done  in 
that  neighbourhood  in  lace  ? — No,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it  still. 
The  husband  of  the  deceased  teacher  carries  on  the  business  as  a 
merchant,  and  that  I  am  delighted  to  see. 

5447.  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  attribute  that  to  the  influence  of 
jour  schools  or  whether  the  trade  existed  previouslv  ? — Oh,  decidedly 
it  existed  before  to  a  small  extent.  It  was  a  small  trade,  but  it  has 
monstrously  increased  since. 

5448.  {idr,  WoodalL)  Was  lace  making  the  onlj  industry? — ^No, 
we  commenced  with  plain  working. 
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Mr,  6449.  YoQ  tell  us  that  in  1847  joo  applied  for  these  achools,  which 

7*.  Ktwudu,  were  brought  into  operation  in  1849  ? — Ifee. 

5450.  They  were  schools  of  the  ordinary  national  type  ? — ^Yes,  the 

7  Jnne  18S8.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  CommiBsionens  two  thirds  the  cost  of 

boilding. 

6451.  What  Oommiasioners  ? — ^The  Board  of  National  Edacation; 
they  gave  two  thirds. 

6452.  In  accordance  with  the  nsnal  arrangement  for  primary  schools? 


6453.  I  gathered  from  yon  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  primarf 
instruction  there  was  superadded  certain  industrial  work  ? — Yes. 

6454.  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  it  was  ? — Well,  we  hesitated 
about  allowing  any  child  to  take  up  the  needle  until  she  knew  some- 
thing more  than  her  letters.  The  central  school  was  a  girls'  school. 
Our  object  was  to  promote  the  literary  and  industrial  education  of  the 
pupils,  and  we  devoted  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  to  reading,  spelling, 
and  writing. 

6455.  I  think  you  said  the  teacher  of  the  central  school  got  a  laiger 
salary  ? — ^Yes,  50i. 

5456.  And  you  required  the  scholars  in  the  first  instance  to  have  a 
fiiir  literary  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

5457.  Did  the  pupils  come  freely? — ^Yes,  the  manufacture  of  the 
lace  was  the  inducement  to  four-fifths  of  them  to  come  to  the  school.  I 
am  strongly  in  &vour  of  that  principle  of  encouragement  rather  than  the 
forced  system  of  education. 

6458.  You  found  your  system  was  an  incentive  to  parents  and 
chQdren  to  come  and  obtain  the  ordinary  instruction  when  they  found 
they  could  earn  something  in  addition  ? — ^Yes,  when  they  were  able  to 
get  their  2d,  or  so  a  day,  as  beginners,  they  endeavoured  to  improve  io 
order  to  earn  more. 

5459.  You  began  with  needlework  ? — Yes,  being  work  they  could 
get  from  the  neighbourhood.  In  some  cases  we  spoiled  coarse  material 
to  work  with. 

6460.  The  schools  took  in  work  ? — Yes^  and  we  supplied  material  to 
the  children,  who  were  very  deficient. 

5461.  Tell  us  what  particular  industries  were  taught.  You  have 
mentioned  needlework  of  the  simplest  and  most  useful  kind  for  the 
neighbourhood? — ^Well,  nothing  but  the  use  of  the  needle  to  enable 
them  to  pass  on  to  the  lace  making. 

6462.  Preparation  for  lace  making,  and  was  lace  making  the  only 
industry  of  commercial  value  ? — Yes.  The  other  was  merely  a  cipher 
preparatory  to  the  lace  making. 

5463.  {J6iT.  Slagg.)  Did  they  make  all  the  lace  at  school  or  aAer- 
wards  at  their  own  homes  ? — Afterwards  at  their  own  homes ;  if  they 
could  at  all  use  the  needle  they  were  allowed  to  take  the  work 
home. 

5464.  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  workshop  or  factory 
established  ? — ^No,  nothing  but  an  ordinary  large  schoolroom. 

5465.  But  when  they  had  learned  the  art  of  lace  making  did  they 
afterwards  establish  a  dep6t  or  &ctory  ? — ^No,  when  once  they  were 
adepts  in  the  art  they  worked  at  home,  and  their  retii^ment  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  room  for  others. 

5466.  Did  they  get  any  art  instruction  in  connection  with  the  lace 
work  in  the  way  of  drawing  ? — I  waited  on  Lord  Clarendon  and  asked 
him  to  obtain  a  grant  for  a  school  of  design.  That  was  in  1850,  and 
he  took  it  up  most  warmly,  and  applied  in  the  proper  quarter  for  a 
f^tmt,  and  they  granted  us  100/.  for  getting  a  teacher  on  condition 
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that  the  master  here,  Mr.  M'Manus,  ahoold  be  the  peraon  gent  down  to         Mr. 
give  the  instruction.    Mr.  M'Manas  attended  in  1850.     He  only  paid    ^-  Kamedjf. 

nine  visits,  staying  several  hours,  and  we  encouraged  the  ladies  to  come    ^  _ 

in  and  get  lessons ;  and  here  is  a  prise  flounce.  7  June  issa. 

6467.  Then  jou  did  establish  an  art  school  ? — ^Tes. 

6468.  The  children  who  learned  lace  making  were  all  taught 
drawing  ? — Oh,  yes,  that  was  the  great  object. 

6469.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  Were  all  the  children  in  these  eight  or  nine 
dementarj  schools  taught  drawing? — ^I  cannot  say  they  were  all 
taught.    The  school  was  opened  in  the  court-house  at  Garridcmacross. 

6470.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  the  children 
who  learned  lace  making  iu  these  schools  had  some  instruction  in  the 
school  of  design  ? — Yes,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  all  rushed  in 
and  learned  drawing.    I  have  no  doubt  they  all  attended. 

6471.  Do  I  understand  that  these  designs  you  produce  were  worked 
by  the  children  in  the  school  of  design  ? — ^Not  in  the  school  of  design, 
bat  ailer  they  went  home.  We  announced  prizes  for  the  best  flounce 
design,  for  the  best  lace  trimmings,  &c.  The  people  who  were  com- 
peting did  the  work,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring  it  to  Dublin 
and  get  it  lithographed. 

6472.  Did  they  work  them  ?— Oh  I  Yes. 

6478.  {Mr,  Woodall.)  Were  these  original  designs  made  by  the 
children? — Yes,  in  this  way.  I  went  to  several  lace  merchants  in 
London,  and  got  the  privilege  of  going  behind  the  counter  and  taking 
my  rubber  and  rubbing  off  in  a  few  minutes  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
I  found  them  exceedingly  obliging. 

6474.  Then  the  probability  is  that  these  are  copies  Of  examples  of 
lace  ? — With  this  difference ;  that  the  work-mistress,  a  very  clever  lady, 
wonld  sometimes  take  two  or  three  patterns  to  be  thrown  into  one,  and 
would  thus  make  a  good  design  from  a  combination  of  others. 

6476.  The  girls  did  not  merely  copy  the  design  of  the  work-mistress  ? 
— ^They  were  told  to  take  a  sprig  here  and  a  sprig  there  and  to 
incorporate  them  into  one  drawing. 

6476.  And  that  is  the  prize  design  of  one  of  the  girls  ? — ^Yos. 

6477.  {Dr.  Roseoe.)  You  have  described  the  results  obtained  in  the 
Bchools.  Are  we  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  same  systenn  of 
instruction — industrial  instruction — ^is  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in 
these  schools  ? — ^I  cannot  say  what  has  actually  happened  since  1866. 
Five  years  after  I  left  the  agency  I  continued  to  look  afler  the  schools. 
I  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  this  experiment  till  1  had  established  it  on  a 
trading  basis. 

6478.  You  cannot  inform  us  if  it  is  continued  at  the  present  moment  ? 
—Well,  a  great  many  of  the  people  carry  it  on,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
whether  the  system  of  training  goes  on  still  I  cannot  say. 

6479.  So  far  as  your  experience  went  there  was  no  objection  by  tlie 
parents  or  the  Board  to  such  instruction  ? — ^Not  the  slightest. 

6480.  Did  you  find  that  this  instruction  was  of  a  useful  character  ?-^ 
Most  useful. 

6481.  And  can  you  give  any  other  instance  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  of 
a  similar  school  for  homef  industry  in  lacemaking  having  been  carried 
on  ? — ^I  cannot  give  any  account  whatever  of  what  has  taken  place  in 
school  lace>making  in  Ireland  since  1856,  but  this  book  {produced) 
contains  some  us^ul  information  on  the  question.  It  contains,  as  far 
as  we  were  able  to  collect  it  in  1866,  an  accumulation  of  valuable 
evidence  on  the  point  up  to  that  date. 

6482.  But  you  can  give  us  information  carrying  us  from  1865  to 
the  present  day?    Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  how  far  the 

i     16581.  K 
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Mr.         industrial  training  has  been  carried  on  in  consequence  of  yourso^estioo 
T.  Kemnedjf,     q^  ^]|j  {^  lu^g  j^qi  ^^e^n  carried  on  ? — ^I  cannot  account  for  its  not  having 

7  JoneTsss     ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^®  value  of  it  was  quite  understood. 
......^..  *        6483.  Maj  I  ask  joa,  does  it  come  within  your  knowledge  to  saj  that 

such  industrial  training  has  not  spread?— ^I  cannot  venture  to  saj 
positivelj. 

5484.  {Mr.  Wbodall.)  Have  you  anj  information  as  to  v^at  these 
girls  were  able  to  earn  ? — ^Their  earnings  were  but  small  at  first  I 
have  here  a  table  exhibiting  the  earnings  of  workeis,  the  details  in 
which  are  gleaned  from  the  Beports  made  to  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  by  their  Inspectors.  I  thmk  it  right  and  £ur  to  the 
Board  of  Education  to  say  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  the  cordial  co-operation  I  got  fi:t>m  thrad.  I  look  upon  the  natiooai 
system  as  the  system  you  should  avail  yourselves  of  for  the  training  of 
girls.    Ton  must  adopt  a  different  system  in  their  case  to  that  of  boys. 

5485.  {Dr.  Boseoe.)  Tour  attention  vras  chiefly  directed  to  the  girls? 
-— Tes  I  I  could  not  sufficiently  group  the  others.  The  place  I  speak  of 
was  the  only  place  where  lace  work  was  satisfactorily  carried  out  in 
National  Schools,  that  1  am  aware  of,  and  my  obserVations  i^ly  to 
28  years  back. 
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Mr.  Mr.  Thomas  Bochfobd  ezamined. 

1  54S0.  {Chairman,)  You  are  a  manufacturer? — No;  I  am  a  farmer 

7  June  1888.    in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nenagh,  and  this  is  a  purely  charitable  busiDess 
•— ^-— «      in  which  I  am  interested,  and  which  I  will  as  brienj  as  possible  bring 
under  your  attention.    It  is  the  work  of  a  charitable  committee. 

5487.  What  is  the  work  carried  on  by  the  committee  ? — I  will  first  of 
all  hand  you  in  a  couple  of  documents ;  there  you  have  the  origin  of  the 
industry,  and  there  are  our  circulars.  {Papers  produced^  with 
reference  to  straw-fDorh,) 

6488.  I  see.  In  November  you  issued  a  circular,  of  which  you  hand 
in  a  copy ;  the  object  being  to  establish  a  local  industry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nenagh  ? — ^Yes ;  to  give  employment  to  the  poor ;  and  the 
chief  reason  was  that  we  anticipated  a  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop* 
The  Beverend  Father  Flannery  was  the  originator  of  it ;  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  existence  of  such  an  industry  as  this  by  Mr.  P.  O'Calla- 
ghan,  we  thought  it  practical  and  issued  that  circular.  We  received 
subscriptions  and  brought  down  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  who  got  the  people 
instructed,  and  we  commenced  with  30  or  40  workere. 

6489.  Mr.  O'Callaghan  has  been  here  ? — ^Tes.  This  {handing  in  a 
document)  shows  the  result  of  the  work  we  have  been  able  to  do.  We 
were  obliged  to  stop  on  the  1 7th  of  March  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  materials. 

6490.  I  see  you  received  in  subscriptions  166/.  ? — Yes. 

6491.  And  by  the  sale  of  goods,  177/.  ?— Yes. 

6492.^  You  paid  in  wages  and  for  straw  211/.,  and  you  had  in  hand  at 
the  end  of  your  operations  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  you  stoppod  for 
want  of  straw,  123/.  ? — Yes. 

6493.  Will  you  kindly  state  with  respect  to  the  211/.  for  materials 
and  wages,  what  proportion  was  for  each  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  that 
here. 

6494.  Can  you  tell  us  roughly  ? — ^As  far  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  about 
1 00/.  I  can  show  you  the  analysis  for  the  last  three  weeks  work.  Of  course 
at  the  beginning  the  workers  had  to  acquire  skill.  The  analysis  for 
the  last  three  weeks  is  very  striking.  We  sold  straw  envelopes  at  about 
22s.  a  thousand,  but  we  do  not  consider  we  could  keep  this  trade  in  the 
country  ynless  we  could  do  it  for  20s.  The  analysis  of  the  three  last 
weeks  that  we  worked  shows  that  in  the  first,  week  of  these  three  we 
made  12,912  envelopes.  The  cost  of  production,  including  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  Dublin,  was  8/.  6«.,  not  fncluding'the  cost  of  straw.  The 
number  of  workers  in  the  first  week  was  29.  In  the  second  week 
11,160  were  made,  the  cost  of  production  was  7/.  8#.,  the  number  of 
people  employed  being  80.  The  third  week  the  number  of  envelopes 
made  was  8,868,  the  cost  of  production  was  6/.  9«.,  and  the  number 
of  workers  was  31.  The  cost  includes  carriage  to  Dublin  and  price  of 
twine.  Tlie  quantity  of  work  done  varied.  It  takes  three  tons  of 
straw  to  make  one  ton  of  envelopes.  The  cost  of  straw  is  ZOs.  a  ton, 
and  waste  straw  will  sell  for  one  pound  a  ton. 

6496.  Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  us  about  this  particular 
industry  and  the  principle  on  which  you  proceed  in  carrying  it -on  ? — 
Referring  again  to  the  analysis  of  work  for  three  weeks,  I  find,  that  at 
the  rate  of  20s,  a  thousand,  the  envelopes  produced  in  the  first  week,  and 
which  cost  8/.  5s.  exclusive  of  straw,  were  worth  a  little  under  13/. 
From  the  cost  of  production  (8/.  6s.)  and  the  net  cost  of  straw  (3/.  12f.) 
it  is  evident  that  the  envelopes  were  produced  for  11/.  17t.    In  the 
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i^cond  week  the  enyelopes  would  have  a  valae  of  a  little  over  llL    The         Mr. 

ooet  of  prodaction  was  7A  S*^  and  the  net  cost  of  straw  not  more  than    ^-  Rochford. 

31.  &s,f  and  the  envelopes  were  produced  for  10/.  13#.    In  the  third   ^  j  — T 

week  the  envelopes  would  be  valued  at  close  on  9/.    The  cost  of  pro-  °^ 

duction  was  5/.  9f.,  the  net  cost  of  straw  not  more  than  2/.  ]0#.,  and 

the  envelopes  were  produced  for  7/.  19#.    I  arrive  at  the  net  cost  of 

strawy  which  can  be  bought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nenagh  at  30«.  a 

ton,  by  allowing  three  tons  of  straw  for  every  10,000  envdopeSy  which 

weigh  about  a  ton,  and  bj  deducting  from  the  first  cost  of  the  straw 

(4/.  10«.)  2/.  for  two  tons  of  waste  straw  which  can  be  sold  for  1/.  a  ton. 

When  trained,  the  workers,  who  were  all  women  and  mostly  young  girls, 

were  able  to  make  from  12  to  15  dozen  of  envelopes  in  8  hours  and 

to  earn  from  11  pence  to  13  pence  a  day  of  8  hours.    I  also  wish  to 

draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this  industry  was  carried  on  by  small 

farmers  in  their  own  houses  and  with  their  own  straw,  whatever  straw 

did  not  actually  go  into  the  envelopes  would  be  quite  as  good  for  farm 

purposes  as  the  straw  used  in  the  envelopes  and  there  would  be  no 

waste.    I  therefore  feel  that  I  have  proved,  that  what  we  said  in  our 

report  is  true»  viz.,  that  for  the  sum  of  33/.  an  important  industry  has 

been  introduced  and  that  the  workers  in  Ireland  are  able  to  earn  fair 

wages  and  to  produce  the  envelopes  at  a  price  which  ought  to  secure 

the  entire  trade  of  the  country,  amounting  to  at  least  30,0C^.  a  year. 

5496.  Is  there  any  other  statement  you  would  like  to  make  to  the 
Commissioners? — ^Round  Nenagh  we  have  large  water  power  and  a 
great  many  idle  mills.  There  is  a  great  field  for  an  opening  in  the 
woollen  trade.  We  want  a  liberal  grant  to  assist  us  in  founding  an 
industrial  school  and  a  dep5t  to  receive  goods  made  at  home,  which  we 
propose  to  put  under  the  management  ol  some  religious  body  like  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Artane.  I  should  also  like  to  make  a  state* 
ment  on  the  general  question.  The  real  cause  of  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  the  true  reason  of  her  poverty  and  periodic  famines,  is  the  fact 
that  she  possesses  no  adequate  source  of  employment  for  her  people. 
More  than  half  her  population  remain  steeped  in  abject  poverty  because 
the  only  property  they  possess,  the  labour  of  their  hands,  cannot  be 
tamed  to  account,  but  is  locked  up,  to  the  danger  and  detriment  of  the 
entire  country.  The  labourer  can  find  no  market  for  his  labour,  except 
one  that  is  precarious^  insufSicient,  or  occasional ;  the  small  farmer  has 
not  sufficient  land  to  employ,  to  advantage,  his  own  labour  or  that  of  his 
fiunily.  The  insolvent  tenant  has  no  capital  with  which  to  employ 
labour  of  any  kind.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  discover  some  practical 
means  by  which  this  vast  amount  of  labour  can  be  turned  to  account. 
This  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  question  turns,  and  on  the 
disoov^y  of  these  means  depends  the  solution.  To  make  labour  a 
source  of  wealth,  the  first  requisite  is  capitel,  but  the  same  difiiculty 
exists  now  as  always  existed,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  P.  Scroope  in  1847. 
He  said  **  It  appeued  that  capital  would  not  flow  freely  into  Ireland  on 
**  account  of  the  insecurity  of  personal  property,  and  that  property  was 
"  insecure  there  from  the  want  of  employment  and  thus  the  circle  was 
''  complete.  The  questioa  was  how  to  break  tiiat  circle  up."  In  the&e 
few  words  the  real  difiiculty  which  prevents  Irish  resources  from  being 
developed  is  very  well  expressed.  No  private  capitalist  will  risk  his 
capital  in  the  employment  of  labour,  no  matter  how  profitable  a  field  for 
its  employment  tiiere  may  be  in  the  country,  where  the  misgovernment 
of  the  past  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  present  have  produced  a  state 
of  insecurity  which  individual  action  cannot  adequately  cope  with ;  and 
this  state  of  insecurity  will  always  continue  until  a  large  amount  of 
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Mr.  emploTment  is  given  throughout  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is  beyond 
7\  RochftirA,  all  question  that  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  an  industrj 
"~  into  Ireland  the  English  houses  in  the  same  trade  at  once  produce  at  a 
7  Jane  83.  j^^^  .^  order  to  crush  out  the  infant  industry,  and  as  they  have  a  large 
capital  at  command  they  nearly  always  succeed  in  accomplishing  their 
object  Thus,  as  Mr.  »Scroope  said,  the  circle  is  complete,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  circle  can  only  be  broken  up  by  powerful  machiaery, 
specially  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  by  liberal  assistance  on  the  part 
of  the  State.  This  is  surely  a  case  in  which  the  words  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  would  apply,  for  by  adopting  a  course  ^  in  which  the  Grovemment 
*^  can  most  surely  demonstrate  the  greatest  good  of  its  subjects  by  doing 
'<  these  things  which  are  made  incumbent  on  it  by  ^e  helplessness  of  the 
*'  public,  in  siich  a  manner  as  shall  tendj  not  to  mcrease  and  perpetuate, 
^  but  to  decrease  that  helplessness."  Now  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
best  wilys  to  make  a  beginning  is  to  introduce  smaller  industries  br 
State  aid.  It  is  quite  certain  that  there  are  a  great  many  small 
industries  which  could  easily  be  introduced  and  in  which  workers  can 
easily  be  instructed,  suctk  as  straw  envelope  making,  basket  making, 
tin  plate  working.  The  money  annually  paid  to  foreigners  cm  this 
account  amounts  to  a  very  large  expenditure.  For  straw  envelopes 
Alone  at  least  30,000/.  is  paid  to  France  and  Spain,  and  all  this  money 
could  be  kept  at  hume  if  the  proper  means  were  taken.  I  will  endeavour 
to  define  what  these  means  ought  to  be.  The  Government  should  in  the 
first  place  prepare  an  exhaustive  report,  in  which  all  the  small  industries 
suitable  to  thid  country  should  be  enumerated  and  described,  and  precise  and 
accurate  Inf omiation  given  as  to  the  cost  of  materials.  The  conditions  of 
Induction  and  the  probable  hthgld  of  price  to  be  obtained  for  the  goods 
made  should  be  included,  and  thu  report  should  be  widely  cir- 
culated. For  instance,  in  the  case  of  straw  envelope  making  the 
information  wanted  is  as  follows  :  The  amount  of  straw  required 
to  make  a  thousand  envelopes,  the  amount  of  twine  and  the  cost 
of  both  materials,  the  number  of  envelopes  that  can  be  made  in  a 
day  by  a  woman  of  average  skilly  the  price  that  can  be  obtained  for 
the  envelopes  when  made,  and  the  extent  of  the  market.  Precise 
iHfotmatidn  as  to  how  the  industry  can  be  introduced  and  what  plant  is 
required.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  heads  of  knowledge  the  next 
thing  is  to  carry  out  their  development,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  wi^.  In  each  town  or  neighbourhood  let  a  local  committee  be 
fofmled  and  let  this  committee  decide  on  introducing  some  suitable 
industry  or  industries^  taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  people 
who  require  employment,  and  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  ease. 
The  boijQmittee  should  lay  before  the  Grovernment  all  they  have  to 
say  on  the  stibject,  giving  an  exact  statement  of  their  requirements, 
recommending  a  system  of  management,  and  stating  the  amount  of 
pecuniary  assistantse  they  require.  In  the  first  place  there  should  be  a 
technical  school  established,  in  Which  workers  can  be  taught  the  various 
industries,  and  when  instructed  they  shotdd  be  sent  to  work  at  home,  and 
rep]>iced  by  others  who  would  be  instructed  in  the  same  way.  Combined 
with  the  technical  schools  there  should  be  a  dep6t,  at  which  the  articles 
made  by  the  people  at  home  might  be  sold.  Then  the  Government 
should  make  to  each  school  a  liberal  grant.  I  would  throw  on  some 
government  body  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  GK>vernment  money 
was  properly  expended,  and  I  would  make  the  manager  of  the  school 
responsible  to  the  Government,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Artaue,  and 
other  industrial  schools  of  that  kind.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
amount  of  money  such  committee  would  get  from  the  Government  must 
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depend  on  the  strength  of  the  case  thejr  were  able  to  make,  or  on  their         jfr. 
abilitj  to  shape  details.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  when  an  industrj    T,  Rochfnrd. 

became  in  this  way  established,  if  there  wAs  monejr  to  be  made  by  it| 

private  enterprise  would  soOn  take  the  matter  up  and  the  committee    ^  *^^®  ^^^'' 

would  proceed  to  introdttce  Other  industries  in  the  same  way.    The      " 

committee  would  be  an  originatiog  and  directive  body  without  financial 

responsibility.      I  am  aware   that    the    introduction   of  the  smaller 

industiies  can  only  aSbrd  employment  on  a  veiy  limited  scale,  and  that 

the  real  field  for  employment  is  in  the  development  of  agriculture.    But 

these  committees  Would  very  soon  proceed  to  devclope  agriculture,  and 

when  they  had  established  a  vigourous  and  powerful  iigricuUure,  and  in 

this  way  laid  the  foundations  of  national  wealth,  the  same  line  of  action 

would  introduce  a  larger  industry  such  as  the  woollen  trade,    tn  this 

way  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  powerful  industrial  movement  might 

be  originated.    When  We  ask  the  Government  to  force  this  movement 

into  existence,  and  to  assist  it  liberally  with  money,  we  ask  simply 

for  justice.    We  ask  that  the  misgovemment  of  the  past,  the  mis« 

management  of    the  present,    should   be    considexedi    and    thAt   our 

people  should  have  an  (^portunity  of  living  in   their  own  country 

in    happiness   and   comfbrt.    We   deplore  emigration,  we    deny    its 

necessity^    and    we  believe    that  it   is   the  fruitful  source   of  moral 

danger.      The  policy  of    emigration  has  failed  in  the  past,  and   it 

will  fiiil  in  the  ftitnre.    Not  only  has  it  failed  but  it  is  rapidly  becoming 

a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  empire.    We  believe  that  it  is  not  yet 

too  late  to  reconcile  Ireland  by  the  concession  of  her  juM  demands. 

Reproductive  employment  is  what  the  Irish  people  waiit,  and  without 

reproductive  employment  they  wiU  never  be  content. 

5497.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  on  that  statement ;  kindly 
define  what  you  mean  by  ^'  mismanagement  of  the  present "  in  reference 
to  industrial  matters  ? — ^The  Government  does  not  accept  the  principle 
that  we  require,  under  our  present  cinsumstances.  State  assistance  to 
force  industries— 'private  enterprise  will  not  suffice. 

5498.  {Dr.  Bo$eoe,)  As  to  forming  technical  schools,  Would  yooi 
kindly  give  the  Commission  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  and  manned 
in  which  these  schools  should  be  formed  ?— ^What  I  should  sAy  is  that 
we  should  take  action  ourselves.  *  We  should  form  our  own  com- 
mittees and  state  our  own  case  to  the  Government.  That  must  of 
course  vanr  in  different  neighbourhoods.  In  our  own  district  in  Nensgb^ 
which  is  the  capital  town  61  the  North  Biding  of  Tippersry,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  was  about  6,000  in  1879,  and  in  1880  about  2,000  of  these 
were  on  the  relief  books^  so  you  can  imagine  the  state  of  povertv 
which  existed.  Around  Nenagh  there  are  a  large  number  of  email 
farmers  whose  condition  cannot  be  improved  until  some  strong  effort  Is 
made  on  their  behalf. 

5499.  {Chairman,)  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  farms  in  that 
neighbourhood? — ^From  20  to  30  Irish  acres. 

5500.  Are  there  any  very  small  ? — About  30  per  cent,  are  under  £  4 
valuation.     It  is  not  what  you  would  call  a  congested  district, 

5501.  There  are  farms  of  five  acres  ?-^Te6,  but  a  great  many  more 
of  15  or  20.  The  farms  are  large  enotigh  if  there  was  capital  as 
well. 

5502.  Have  the  farmers  generally  built  their  own  farm  buildings  ?^^ 

Tes. 

5503.  The  landlords    have    not    done   anything    in    that  way? — 

Not  much. 
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Mr.  5504.  Has  there  been  any  draining  done? — ^Not  very  much.    It 

r.  Bocl/ord.  ig  a  part  of  Ireland  that  maj  fairly  be  considered  one  of  the  better  partSy 

but  there  is  a  great  field  for  improvement. 

7  June  1888.       ^^^^   Nenagh  is  in  what  county  ?— It  is  the  capital  of  the  North 
Biding  of  Tipperary. 

5506.  Is  it  anyUiing  like  what  is  called  the  Golden  Yale? — Oh  no. 
It  is  tillage  land.  The  bulk  of  the  people  can  only  be  helped  by 
devising  means  to  exchange  their  labour  for  money.  They  are  a  people 
very  industrious,  intelligent^  and  deserving.  Indeed  there  is  no  part  of 
Ireland  where  they  are  more  deserving  of  help,  or  more  likely  to 
respond  to  any  effort  to  help  them.  Our  experiment  shows  this,  as 
our  workers  were  quite  untrained  at  first. 

5507.  Are  you  yourself  a  practical  fiirmer  ? — ^Yes.  I  may  state  that 
around  Nenagh  we  have  much  water  power.  Our  position  is  thii, 
we  have  come  out  of  four  months*  work  with  120/.  to  our  credit ;  and 
we  want  to  establish  in  Nenagh  a  technical  school  to  introduce  these 
small  industries,  and  a  depdt  at  which  the  woik  made  in  the  country  can 
be  sold.  We  propose,  as  I  think  I  said  before,  to  put  this  under  the 
management  of  some  religious  body,  such  as  the  Christian  brothers  of 
Artane,  and  we  trust  that  the  Government  when  they  know  our  case 
will  grant  us  some  assistance. 

5508.  {Mr,  Magnus,)  We  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of  instruc- 
tion you  propose  to  give  in  such  a  technical  school  as  yon  wish  to 
introduce  at  Nenagh  ? — Well,  basket  making,  straw-envelope  making, 
tin-plate  work,  something  like  Artane. 

5509.  (Mr.  Slagg.)  What  has  become  of  your  envelope  works  ?-^ 
We  had  to  stop  from  want  of  material,  but  we  shall  begin  again  after  the 
harvest. 

5510.  At  present  it  is  in  abeyance  ? — Yes.  We  want  to  have  a 
system  of  management.  Up  to  the  present  Father  Flannery  has  under- 
taken the  management,  but  that  cannot  be  expected  to  continue.  If  the 
Government  do  not  give  us  help  we  must  manage  something  ourselves, 
and  afterwards  we  shaXL  try  to  get  the  work  into  the  houses  of  the  small 
farmers  themselves. 

5511.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  How  long  does  it  take  to  teach  a  child  this 
work  ? — ^About  a  week. 

5512.  Ton  can  scarcely  suggest  that  a  technical  school  should  be 
established  for  that  ? — Well,  there  is  basket  making,  tin-plate  working, 
hand-loom  weaving.  Basket  making  would  be  a  most  excellent  and 
suitable  industry.     Osiers  could  be  grown. 

5513.  Do  they  grow  in  that  district? — Well  they  could  be  made  to 
grow  there ;  there  is  plenty  of  suitable  land.  These  cottage  industries 
connected  with  the  land  would  serve  most  excellently  for  a  com- 
mencement. 

5514.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  Would  your  statement  as  to  State  aid  apply  to 
this  industry  ? — I  am  an  advocate  of  a  liberal  amount  of  State  aid. 
We  will  take  what  we  can  get.     We  think  a  large  sum  is  due  to 

us. 

5515.  Do  you  find  industries  such  as  you  speak  of  depreciated  by 
deficient  means  of  railway  communication  ?  -^  Not  in  our  particular 
district.  There  is  great  want  of  good  communication  iu  the  west.  Any 
little  assistance  is  better  than  nothing,  and  so  I  would  be  for  accepting 
any  aid,  but  I  would  not  ask  the  State  to  advance  a  penny  without  a 
scheme  being  put  forward  that  would  satisfy  them. 

5516.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  introduce 
V    t  -i^  — V|ng  into  the  villages  of  Ireland  ? — ^To  no  very  considerable 

Am  aware  of.     As  to  the  agricultural  question,  which  is 
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the  real  question ;  if  you  want  to  cut  out  this  cancer  of  poverty,  and  to  Mr. 

get  at  the  real  difficultTf  you  must  do  it  on  the  land.    The  secret  of    ^'  Rocltford. 

profitable  farming  is  in  the  lines  of  a  single  proposition,— that  it  is  very 

much  more  profitable  to  feed  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  produce  of  culti- 

▼ated  crops  than  to  allow  them  to  roam  at  large,  provided  that  the 

clover  and  rye-grass  crop  of  the  rotation  be  used  in  the  green  state, 

because  the  feeding  power  thus  given,  which  is  now  lost,  gives  a  direct 

profit  by  feeding  more  stock,  and  an  indirect  profit,  by  additional  manure 

thus  obtained,  which  increases  the  standard  of  fertility  and  profits  all 

round.    There  is,  I  may  mention,  great  need  of  e<lucation  on  agricultural 

matters  in  connection  with  the  primary  schools. 

5517.  How  do  the  small  fanners  carry  on  their  work  ?— Generally 
poorly  enough ;  tillage  very  bad,  and  no  stock. 

5618.  (Dr.  Boicoe.)  Where  were  you  educated  ? — In  Northumberw 
land.  I  took  a  tillage  farm  in  J  878, — about  200  acres  of  gopd  tillage 
land, — good  turnip  knd.  I  farmed  this  for  five  or  six  years  in  ^e 
oidinary  way,  and  got  a  loan  of  950/.  from  the  Board  of  Works*  They 
treated  me  very  well,  which  enabled  me  to  build  (arm  buildings.  In 
1879  I  tried  the  system  I  have  referred  to, — ^the  soiling  system, — in  a 
small  experimeoty  and  was  struck  by  the  fiict  that  clover  and  lye  grass 
would  feed  three  times  as  much  stock,  if  it  were  used  in  the  house,  than 
if  grazed.  That  struck  me  as  an  economic  fact  of  great  importance. 
I  round  that  where  formerly  I  could  not  make  ends  meet,  I  could 
now  see  my  way  to  work,  idtimately  with  great  profit,  by  feeding  a 
lax^  quantity  of  stock  in  this  way.  I  think  that  the  condition 
of  small  farmers  could  also  be  materially  improved  by  attention  to 
the  subject  In  a  pamphlet  which  I  am  preparing  on  the  subject,  I 
set  out  my  opinion,  and  I  would  propose  to  read  a  portion  of  what 
I  have  written  as  conveying  what  my  views  are.  **  It  is  very  much 
"  more  profitable  to  feed  stock  on  the  produce  of  the  cultivated  crops 
^  than  to  allow  them  to  roam  at  large,  provided  the  clover  and  rye  grass 
**  crop  be  used  in  the  green  state  instead  of  being  made  into  hay, 
*<  because  the  additional  feeding  power  thus  obtained,  which  is  now 
**  lost,  gives  a  direct  profit  by  enabling  more  stock  to  be  kept,  and 
**  because  the  additional  manure  thus  obtained  raises  the  standard  of 
'*  fertility  and  enables  all  crops  to  be  grown  at  a  profit."  If  this  be 
true,  and  if  all  Ireland  were  farmed  in  this  manner,  with  adequate  capital 
and  skill,  it  needs  no  further  demonstration  on  my  part  to  prove  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  not  to  find  employment  for  the  people,  but  to 
find  people  enough  for  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done.  It 
therefore  becomes  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  discover 
what  are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  what  are  the  means  to  be 
taken  to  set  free  this  latent  wealth.  To  make  labour  a  source  of  wealth 
the  first  requisite  is  capital,  and  means  must  be  taken  to  make  labour 
and  capital  meet.  In  order  to  do  this  two  things  must  be  done.  Those 
occupiers  of  land  who  have  sufficient  capital  of  their  own  must  be 
induced  to  change  their  system  of  farming  and  to  adopt  that  system 
which  is  so  much  more  profitable  in  itself  and  which  will 
employ  labour,  and  the  State  must  provide  sufficient  capital  to  em- 
ploy the  labour  of  the  rest  of  the  people  until  such  time  as  the 
country  ia  sufficiently  developed  to  afibi^  employment  to  all  her  people 
without  State  assistance.  To  induce  those  occupiers  of  land  who 
have  sufficient  capital  of  their  own  to  change  their  system  of  farm- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  convince  them  that  it  is  very  much  to  their  ad- 
Tantage  to  do  so,  and  to  show  them  how  to  do  it.  The  working  of  a  small 
experiment  in  giving  prizes  for  well-mannged  farms,  made  when  Lord 
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Mr.         Spencer  wftsLord  Lieutenant  in  1870,  is  verj  striking,  and  I  feel  oonvinoed 
T.  Roehford.  that  it  is  by  developing  a  system  of  this  kind  that  wo  shall  find  the  onlj 

practical  means  of  effecting  our  object.    The  working  of  this  system 

7  Jane  1888.  ^^g^  he^^n  well  described  by  Professor  Baldwin  in  the  journal  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  for  1877.  The  success  which  undoubtedly 
attended  the  working  of  the  Spencer  prize  system  clearly  shows  the  very 
great  results  that  might  be  confidently  expected  if  the  same  scheme  was 
developed,  and  an  organisation  was  formed  to  carry  it  out,  on  a  really 
comprehensive  plan.  And  as  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  as  they  now 
farm,  the  Irish  would  secure' much  better  results  if  they  possessed  mora 
knowledge,  how  much  more  important  does  agricultural  educatioD 
become  when  the  whole  prosperity  depends  on  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  mixed  husbandry  now  entirely  unknown.  In  order  to  make 
tibe  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  a  really  powerful  organisation,  and  to 
obtain  for  it  that  influence  over  the  direction  of  &e  labour  of  the 
country  which  is  so  essential,  its  programme  must  be  very  much 
modified  and  its  rewards  very  much  increased*  The  primary  object 
should  be  to  increase  agricultural  production  by  educating  the  farmers 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  more  profitable  to  feed  stock  on  the 
produce  of  cultivated  crops  than  to  allow  them  to  roam  at  large.  Local 
societies  should  therefore  be  formed  everywhere  in  connection  with  the 
parent  soiSiety  in  Dublin,  and  should  be  managed  by  the  ablest  men  in 
each  district.  They  should  offer  prizes  equivalent  to  the  money  thai 
may  be  collected  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  organisation  began 
to  do  real  woik,  this  money  would  soon  amount  to  a  very  large  sum)  for 
the  best  managed  farms  on  which  the  soiling  system  is  carried  out^  and 
in  this  way  they  might  efiect  that  economic  revolution  to  which  this  plan 
is  the  key.  Moreover  when  a  beginning  is  made  it  will  soon  come  home 
to  people  how  much  more  profitable  the  new  system  is  than  the  old, 
and  what  they  did  at  first  to  obtain  a  prize  they  will  continue  to  do  for 
its  own  sAke.  Just  as  an  employer  of  labour,  if  he  knows  how, 
can  direct  his  labourers  to  make  wealth  for  him  and  for  them,  by 
paying  them  to  execute  his  work,  so  can  an  organisation,  if  it  knows 
how  to  direct  the  labour  of  a  country  to  the  best  advantage,  secure 
similar  results.  And  in  this  way,  and  this  way  alone,  can  a  prac- 
tical means  be  found  to  induce  those  occupying,  land  who  have 
sufficient  capital  of  their  own,  to  change  their  system  of  farm* 
ing.  Again,  the  Land  Act  of  1881  gives  power  to  the  Board  of 
Works  to  lend  money  to  the  tenants  for  works  of  improvemeut,  on 
their  own  security,  if  satisfied  that  the  security  is  adequate.  This 
money  is  to  be  paid  back  by  a  terminable  half  yearly  rentcharge,  cover- 
ing principal  and  interest.  On  nearly  every  townland  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work,  such  as  drainage,  levelling  of  fences,  &c.,  which  might  be 
done  by -the  labour  of  the  tenants  themselves,  and  which,  when  done, 
would  give  a  large  return.  The  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  or  whatever  portion  of  it  has  not  been  required  for  th^r 
subsistence,  (and  as  they  are  now  able  to  live  in  some  sort  of  way,  as 
things  are,  it  might  in  many  cases  save  all  this  value)  would  be  avail- 
able as  capital,  since  the  increased  production  accruing  from  the  work 
done,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  back  the  money  due  to  the 
Government.  But  as  matters  stand  at  present  no  results  will  follow 
from  this  borrowing  power  unless  the  tenants  are  shown  how  to  set 
about  it.  It  would  therefore  be  a  most  important  part  of  the  duty  of 
this  organisation  to  direct  the  tenants  in  this  matter,  to  examine  into  the 
feasibility  of  the  work  to  be  done, — to  prepare  the  plans, — ^in  fact  to  do 
all  these  things  that  an  educated  petson  would  do  for  himself  if  he 
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obUuned  a  loan  to  improve  his  own  propertj.    Under  these  circum-         ^^^ 
Btanoes  this  power  largely  and  properly  worked  might  be  made  a  means   7*.  Roekford, 

ci  making  labour  and  capital  meet.     The  organisation  would  act  as         

a  great  industrial  union  in  which  all  dasses  might  join  for  their  mutual    '  J^^*  ^^^- 

benefit.    Let  us  see  what  the  effect  of  its  action  would  be.    In  everj     — — - 

district,  besides  the  gentry  who  are  engaged  in  farming,  there  are  a 

considerable  number  of  farmers  who  have  more  capital  than  they  require 

for  the  working  of  their  farms  under  the  present  system  of  management^ 

and  this  money  is  for  the  most  part  deposited  in  local  banks,  where  it 

yields  a  yery  small  interest,  only  one  or  two  per  cent    The  rest  of  the 

tenants,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  living  from  hand  to 

month,  deeply  insolvent,  and  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  bettering 

their  condition.    They  are  obliged  to  keep  a  horse  or  two  in  order  to 

get  on  at  all,  but  these  horses  are  half  their  time  idle,  and  the  labour 

of  their  own  fiunilies  also  is  only  half  employed.    Now  so  soon  as  the 

gentry  and  richer  class  of  farmers  realise  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much 

to  their  advantage  to  change  their  system  of  farming  in  the  direction 

indicated,  they  would  gradually  begin  to  break  up  their  grass  lands  and 

to  increase  their  £Euin  capital.    Every  acre  broken  up  in  this  way  must 

give  emplojrment,  and  extra  labour  would  have  to  be  got.    In  tins  way 

a  field  for  the  profitable  employment  Of  the  manual  and  horse  labour 

of  the  poorer  farmers  would  gradually  be  opened  out.    Concurrently 

with  this  the  improvements  carried  out  under  the  Board  of  Works  would 

afibrd  employment  and  supply  capital  to  these  poor  people.    They 

would  soon  begin  to  buy  stock  and  to  farm  in  the  same  way  as 

their  richer  neighbours,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  countiy  would  be 

soon  changed. 

5619.  {Chairman*)  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  are 
acquainted  with  Lord  Spencer's  system  of  granting  prizes  to  small 
fiuiners  for  the  best  cultivated  farms  ? — Only  through  reading  of  it. 

5520.  And  from  what  you  know  of  it,  do  yon  approve  of  it  ? — ^Yes, 
it  is  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  an  improvement. 

5521.  And  would  the  IoqaI  agricultural  societies  do  it  ? — ^Yes.  I  am 
doing  it  myself  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

5622.  And  you  think  that  these  prizes  and  the  example  of  farms  like 
yours  would  act  as  an  incentive  to  small  farmers  to  improve  their 
holdings  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  example  of  a  farm,  such  as  mine, 
would  be  of  much  effect.  It  would  be  the  exaiaple  of  farmers  them- 
selves that  would  be  of  use,  you  must  put  it  on  to  their  farms. 

5523.  You  think  that  prize  farms  would  be  a  better  example  than 
the  operations  of  large  farms  like  yours  ? — Quite  so. 

5524.  Do  you  fhiuk  that  instruction  in  agriculture  can  be  advan- 
tageously given  in  the  primary  schools  ? — Yes,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

5525.  Can  that  be  given  by  text  books  alone,  or  is  it  necessary  that 
small  plots  of  land  should  be  attached  to  the  schools  ? — Plots  should 
certiusly  be  attached. 

5526.  Is  it  possible  to  have  the  necessary  instruction  given  by  the 
primary  teachers,  or  is  it  necessary  that  persons  should  be  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  ? — Something  could  be  done  by 
the  ordinary  primary  teachers,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  instruct  in  agriculture,  and  that,  of  course,  would  require  to  be 
done  by  a  person  qualified. 

5527.  Axe  you  aware  that  primary  teachers  have  been  invited  to 
come  to  Glasnevin  to  learn  agriculture  ? — No,  I  was  not,  but  I  should 
imagine  it  was  so. 

5528.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  movement  ? — Yes. 
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jf^,  5529.  And  are  yoa  dearly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  land 

T.  Roekfird,  attached  to  the  school  on  which  practical  demonstration  could  be  giveQ  ? 

—  *^Ye8, 1  hold  that  very  strongly. 
7  Jaoe  1S88.  5530.  {Dr.  Eoscoe.)  Do  you  know  of  any  system^  at  present  being 
worked,  by  which  instruction  can  be  or  is  given  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Government  Department,  or  any  way  in  which  such  practical 
instrnction  can  be  given,  so  that  the  energies  of  the  teachers  be  not 
wasted  ? — Something  has  already  been  done,  as  you  suggest  in  yonr 
question,  but  it  has  not,  I  believe,  been  well  worked  or  pushed. 

5531.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  text  books  used  on  the  subject?— 
No,  not  particularly.  I  think,  in  the  ordinary  national  school  books, 
any  information  on  agriculture  is  very  meagre,  and  that  is  a  groat 
defect. 

5532.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  At  what  age  should  children  commence?— 
The  sooner  the  better.    At  about  12  I  should  say. 

5533.  They  are  found  to  be  willing  in  ordinary  districts  to  take  to  it 
at  that  age  ?— Yes,  or  up  to  15.    Between  12  and  15. 

5534.  And  between  12  and  15  you  would  proceed  to  give  instraction 
in  agriculture  ? — ^Yes. 

5535.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  Are  there  no  means  of  popular  edacation  in 
agriculture? — ^There  are.  There  is  Glasnevin.  The  other  agricultural 
schools  have  been  closed  in  Limerick  and  Kilkenny.  The  present 
would  be  a  most  suitable  time  to  take  the  measures  I  have  suggested, 
because  the  security  of  the  Land  Act  is  beginning  to  teU.  Farmers  are 
beginning  to  try  exjieriments,  and  in  my  own  neighbourhood  I  was 
struck  by  the  anxiety  of  the  farmers  to  obtain  knowledge.  That  only 
requires  to  be  be  pushed  to  develope  good  results. 

5536.  What  are  you  doing  yourself ;  you  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  you  were  offering  prizes  r — Yes,  I  have  offered  a  prize  of  10/.  for 
the  best  managed  farm,  with  cattle  fed  on  green  food  in  the  summer. 
Five  small  farmers  are  taking  it  up,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  next  year  we  shall  raise  subscriptions  and  establish  a  large  com* 
petition.     We  are  only  in  our  infancy  at  present. 

5537.  Have  you  a  local  agricultural  society  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  doing 
it  under  the  auspices  of  the  society.    We  shall  be  able  to  develope  it 

5538.  Your  subscriptions  are  snmU  ? — Yes,  only  about  2«.  6<f. 


Mr.  Mr.  Chables  Mathees  examined. 

C.  Mathers. 

""^  5539.  {Chairman.)  Kindly  state  what  is   your  occupation? — ^I  am 

secretary  to  the  Bakers'  Association. 

5540.  Is  it  composed  of  working  bakers  ? — Yes,  operative  bakers. 

5541.  What  is  the  object  of  the  association? — The  principal  object 
is  mutual  benefit,  but  the  second  is  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  employers 
in  the  city  with  competent  men ;  and  for  that  reason  I  would  wish  that 
the  members,  if  it  were  possible,  should  be  educated  in  chemistry,  which 
is  at  the  foundation  of  the  business.  To  neglect  having  the  **  ferments  ** 
to  a  proper  degree  of  perfection  would  have  the  effect  of  spoiling  the 

bread. 

5542.  Do  many  of  the  operatives  share  the  desire  you  feel  for  the 
necessity  of  instruction  of  this  kind  ?— There  are,  I  believe,  a  good 
many  who  do.    Yesterday  I  laid  the  subject  before  the  committee. 

5543.  Was  there  any  expression  of  opinion  given  on  the  subject  ? — 
Yes  •  that  they  would  like  very  much  that  the  subject  abould  be  brought 
forward  and  developed. 
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5544.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  the  subject  was  considered  by         Mt. 
them  ?— I  think  so"*    It  miist  be  remembered  that  in  consequence  of     C  Jfa<A«rt. 
the  waj  they  work  at  night  they  are,  of  course,  a  class  of  men  who  hare  '      -*— ~ 
not  the  same  opportunities  as  other  tradesmen.  7  Jane  ises, 

5545.  So  that  any  opportunities  of  improvement  which  might  be 
available  for  the  members  of  other  trades  are  scarcely  at  your  disposal  ? 
— Yes.    In  consequence  of  our  night  work. 

5646.  Have  you  considered  how  that  difRculty  could  best  be  over- 
come ? — ^The  only  way  would  be  to  have  a  place  of  instruction  open  in 
the  daytime. 

5547.  What  is  the  number  of  operative  bakers  in  Dublin  ? — ^In  the 
Association  there  are  600  members. 

5548.  All  of  whom  are  employed  at  night  and  at  liberty  during  the 
day  ? — ^Yes. 

5549.  And  if  opportunities  were  afforded  of  instruction  in  chemistry 
during  (he  daytime,  do  you  think  that  many  of  them  would  avail  them- 
selves of  those  means  ? — Yes,  for  the  association  would  encourage  the 
movement. 

5550.  Are  there  any  other  trades  in  Dublin  similarly  circumstanced  ? 
— Not  that  I  know  of,  except  the  printers. 

5551.  {J^lr.  MagnuM.)  Have  you  ever  had  brought  under  your  notice 
the  instrnction  of  the  City  Quudfl'  Institute  ?  Were  you  aware  that 
examinations  were  held  in  breadmaking  ? — ^No. 

5552.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  aware  of  the  fact,  the  members 
of  your  association  would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instruc* 
tion  ?^-Ye8,  provided  time  allowed. 

5553.  You  were  not  aware  that  the  prizes  offered  are  to  those  who 
show  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  breadmaking  ? — ^No. 

5554.  Are  any  members  of  your  association  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject  ? — I  do  not  think  there  are  any  who  are  sufBciently 
well  yersed  in  science  to  give  instruction. 

5555.  How  would  you  propose  that  such  instruction  should  be  ob- 
tained ? — I  think  the  only  possible  way  would  be  to  get  a  practical  chemist. 
There  would  be  no  use  in  selecting  a  man  from  the  trade,  for  he  would 
be  merely  adopting  the  old  system,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not  able 
to  explain  what  is  the  cause  of  fermentation.  They  merely  know  that 
by  doing  so  and  so  a  certain  result  will  fake  place.  There  are  a  great 
many  things  which  they  are  not  competent  to  detect,  and  which  affect 
the  making  of  bread. 

5556.  You  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  inan  engaged  in  the  trade, 
because  he  would  not  understand  the  theory  underlying  it  ? — No. 

5557.  Would  it  be  possible  for  a  chemist  to  make  himself  sufficiently 
conversant  with  the  details  of  breadmaking  to  become  a  competent  person 
to  give  the  necessary  instruction  ?— Yes,  he  would  be  the  proper  person. 
It  is  the  scientific  part  of  it  that  it  is  necessary  should  be  taught. 

5558.  {^Chairman.)  If  any  of  the  Commissioners  could,  in  their 
individual  CApacity,  persuade  one  of  the  professors  of  chemistry  resident 
in  Dublin  to  give  instruction  to  yourself,  for  instance,  in  theoretical 
chemistry,  and  afterwards  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
breadmaking,  would  you  feel  disposed  to  qualify  yourself  to  become  a 
teacher  ? — ^I  doubt  whether  my  time  would  permit  me.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done. 

5559.  Is  there  any  other  intelligent  man  amongst  you  who  would 
avul  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  of  becoming  a  teacher  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  would  be  able  to  get 
tlie  time  sufiicient,  for  they  are  all  working  men. 
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jify.,  5560.  {Mr*  Magtivs.)  Bat  yoa  are  disengaged  during  the    daj?— 

C,  Jiftuherg,  The  men  are,  but  I  am  not. 

6561.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  not  one  of  jonr  men  who  would  be 

7  Jane  1 888.  safficientlv  intelligent  to  obtain  and  qualify  himself  to  gire  instruction  ? 
-—Yes,  I  think  there  is. 

5562.  Would  jou  like  us  individually  to  make  the  attempt  ? — How 
do  you  mean  p 

5563.  To  make  the  attempt  to  induce  some  practical  chemist  to  gire 
that  instruction? — ^Yes,  decidedly  ;  but  I  think  the  proper  method  would 
be  if  the  professor  would  take  a  class.  For  instance,  he  could  utilise 
our  committee  room  for  the  purpose.  In  &ct,  I  think  our  men  would 
pay  more  attention  to  instruction,  coming  from  a  professor  of  the 
science,  than  they  would  to  the  instruction  of  one  of  their  own  class 
whom  they  associate* with. 

5564.  Have  you  ever  had  any  communication  with  any  of  the  profes- 
sors of  chemistry  to  ascertain  if  he  would  instruct  you  eiUier  gratuitously 
or  for  such  remuneration  as  you  could  afford  ? — No. 

5565.  Would  it  not  be  possible  ? — Tes,  I  think  it  would. 

5566.  Then  is  there  anything  else  that  would  be  necessary,  if  yon 
found  some  gentleman  prepared  to  instruct  you  ? — No,  that  is  all  that 
would  be  necessary. 

5567.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  professors  of  chemistry  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not,  but  I  have  attended  various  lectures. 

5568.  (JDr.  Boscoe.)  What  lectures  ?— At  the  Royal  Dublin  Sode^. 

5569.  In  what  ? — Chemistry,  and  other  subjects. 

5570.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  value  of  these  lectures  ?  Did  yon 
derive  any  benefit  from  them  ?-^Yes,  I  did* 

5571.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  meaus  by  which  the  numbers 
attending  these  science  classes  could  be  increased,  and  the  knowledge 
derived  from  them  spread  amongst  the  artizans  of  Dublin  ? — Well,  the 
fact  is  I  have  found  from  mixing  with  various  tradesmen  that  they  are 
ignorant  that  such  lectures  take  place. 

5572.  Gould  you  suggest  a  means  by  which  the  knowledge  of  these 
lectures  might  be  more  widely  known  ? — The  only  way  would  be  to 
circulate,  pamphlets  through  the  city,  and  that  the  employers  would 
bring  it  Tinder  the  men's  notice. 

5573.  We  have  been  told  by  a  cabinet  maker  that  the  programmes  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  were  placarded  in  his  workshop,  and 
that,  though  he  has  40  journeymen  and  several  apprentices,  not  one 
attended  the  instruction  given.  Are  you  aware  whether  similar  means 
were  taken  in  your  workshops  ? — ^No,  I  never  saw  anything  of  that 
kind  circulated  through  any  of  the  bakeries  where  men  work. 

5574.  How  was  your  attention  directed  to  the  subject  ?— Wdl,  I 
served  my  apprenticeship  in  (yBrien'Gf,  of  Leinster  Street. 

5575.  What  is  he  ? — A  master  baker,  and  I  am  a  baker  by  trade,  and 
part  of  my  time  I  put  in  by  day,  and  during  that  time  I  sometimes  in  the 
evening  used  to  attend  lectures  given  here  in  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society 
on  various  subjects.  Then  my  employer  gave  me  a  ticket  for  the 
libraiT,  and  I  then  got  into  the  School  of  Art,  and  by  that  means  I  got  a 
knowledge  of  various  subjects. 

5576.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute? 
—I  have  been  a  member  of  it. 

5577.  {Dr.  Boscoe.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  it? — ^If  it  was  con- 
ducted better  it  would  be  more  attractive. 

5578.  What  is  the  government  of  it? — ^The  committee  ia  elected 
annually. 

5579.  Out  of  the  subscribers  ?— Yes. 
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5580.  (Mr.  Magmu.)  Are  anj  leetures  in  science  given  nnder  the 
auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  P — Tea. 

5581.  But  joo  think  that  the  work  is  susceptible  of  improyement  t — 
Yes. 

5582.  Can  70U  suggest  anj  method  bj  which  it  could  be  done  ?^- 
No. 

5583.  {Dr.  Soieoe,)  Do  you  think  that  if  lectures  in  chemistry  were 
given  in  reference  to  bread-makingy  the  members  of  year  associatioii 
would  attend  them  ?-^No»  for  the  reason  that  the  men  are  woriung 
principally  at  night. 

5584.  Sappose  they  were  given  in  the  daytime  your  men  could 
oome  ? — They  are  rather  nervous  about  going  into  strange  places.  The 
only  way  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  men  is  that  the  teacher 
should  come  to  the  association. 

5585.  (Mr  Magnui.)  Have  you  adequate  accommodation  9 — Yes, 
the  committee  room  would  hold  upwards  of  60. 

5586.  Have  you  a  laboratory  ?— No. 

5587.  Well  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  (me,  if  such  instruction 
were  to  be  given.    You  have  not  considered  that  ? — ^No. 

5588.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  Is  your  association  a  teaching  bodv  at  all  from 
the  apprentice  point  of  view  ?  Is  it  a  sort  of  guild  ? — ^It  teaches  nothing ; 
the  apprentices  are  bound  and  serve  their  time. 

5589.  Is  it  just  a  mechanical  training  ?•— The  apprentice  must  be  a 
competent  baker  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

5590.  The  association  regulates  disputed  points? — ^Yes. 

5591.  Is  there  anything  special  in  the  condition  of  the  bakery  trade 
in  Dublin  that  does  not  i^ply  to  that  trade  in  other  places;  in  England, 
for  example  ? — ^No,  notbfi^  tbftt  I  know  of,  except  that  we  get  great 
praise  for  the  quality  of  the  bread  we  turn  out. 

5592.  You  say  it  is  very  good?-— Yes,  superior.  Gentlemen  who 
liave  traveUed  through  the  United  Kingdom  say  the  bread  of  Dublin 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  place. 

5593.  Do  you  find  that  deficiency  in  elementary  education  is  an 
obstado  to  the  advancement  of  your  men,  in  the  higher  spheres  of 
bakery  ?— Yes,  for  some  of  them  are  very  backward. 

5594«  As  to  reading  and  writing  ?-^WeUy  the  fiict  is  such.  They 
forget  ity  being  sent  to  the  trade  early,  and  not  having  any  occasion  to 
use  tibe  education  they  have  received. 

5595.  You  think  the  condition  of  elementary  education  in  your  trade 
is  not  satisfactory  ? — ^Yes ;  there  is  another  point  I  would  wish  to  draw 
aHentioa  to»  I  suppose  it  would  come  under  the  head  of  chemistry, 
namelyt  the  detecting  of  impurities  in  flour.  In  many  cases  the  blame 
0llls  on  tiie  men  when  it  should  be  attributed  to  the  impurities  in  the 
floor  sent  in  by  the  miller. 

5596.  {Dr.  Roieoe^  Has  your  trade  ever  employed  Dr.  Cameron  ? — 
We  huve  very  seldom  had  necessity  to  do  that.  When  the  bread  is 
baked  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  an  error  of  the  kind  I  refer  to. 

5597«  {Chairman^  Is  there  a  master's  association  as  well  as  an 
operatives  ? — ^There  was  some  years  ago ;  it  does  not  exist  now. 


Mr. 

C.  Mmikm, 

7  Jime  1S8S. 


Professor  Eatanaoh,  C.  U.,  examined. 

5598.  {Chairman.)  You  were  at  one  time  an  inspector  of  schools  ?^*         Pr^. 

Yes;  I  have  been  professor  of  the  Catholic  University  for  24  years.    I  Kavanagkt 
was  head  of  the  Model  Schools,  Marlborough  Street,  for  four  years;        ^*  ^* 
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Pr^.        district  inBpector  for  two  jean;  and  head  inspector  and  senior  of  ray 
Kavamagh,     grade  eleven  years. 

^'  ^'  6599.  When  did  yon  cease  to  be  inspector  ?— In  1858,  and  I  have 

7  Jane  18S8    ^^^^  since  1859  in  the  Catholic  University. 

_  '  5600.  Now  kindly  state  what  is  jour  opinion  of  the  present  state  of 
primarj  instruction  in  this  countir  ? — ^I  can  speak  of  the  primarj  in- 
struction, as  it  has  been  going  on  for  50  odd  jears,  and  I  would  ask  yoa 
to  look  at  it  in  the  natural  order,  the  condition  of  the  school-houses, 
furniture,  and  surroundings,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  the 
classification  of  the  children,  the  qualitj  of  their  attendance,  and  the 
result  of  the  examinations. 

5601.  Kindlv  make  jour  statement  on  that? — ^Most  of  the  houses 
were  built  bj  the  people  of  the  locality,  and  the  Government  have  no 
legal  control  over  them ;  others  were  built  bj  aid  from  the  State,  and 
these  are  called  vested  schools.  The  former  are  the  overwhelming 
majority.  Of  course  as  to  the  houses  whose  erection  was  aided  bj  the 
State,  the  greater  number  have  al]  a  verj  fair  claim  to  be  regarded  in 
Ireland  as  decentlj  fair  schools,  but  some  of  the  others  are  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  I  maj  state  that  the  vested  schools  amount  to 
2,156,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  non-vested  schools  amount 
to  5,813,  or  78  per  cent.  These  latter  schools  maj  cease  at  anj  time  to 
be  connected  with  the  State. 

5602.  Ton  are  now  describing  the  present  condition? — ^Yes;  from 
the  Board's  report  of  the  31st  December  1882,  the  last  report  available. 
I  will  state  nothing  from  mere  memor j,  but  confine  mjself  to  the  official 
evidence.  Well,  7,959  school-houses  (one  district,  Sltgo  has  been 
omitted)  are  thus  described.  As  to  buildings  and  repairs^  and  so  forth, 
good,  4,676 ;  middling,  2,087 ;  bad,  612.  As  to  furniture  and  <qfparatus, 
good,  4,228;  middling,  2,523,  and  bad,  624.  Now  the  premises  and 
piay-grounds  are  much  the  same,  3,304  good ;  1,917  middling ;  591 
bad,  while  1,663  had  no  plaj-ground  whatever.  The  next  item,  space 
accommodation  or  floor  area^  is  described  as  good,  5,057 ;  middling, 
1,465 ;  bad,  706.  !now,  sir,  the  next  is  a  most  important  point,  and  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  out-offices^  so  essential  to  a  school, 
are  thus  described,  8,333  good;  1,745  middling;  and  529  bad,  while 
in  the  case  of  no  less  than  1,768,  or  more  than  one-fourth,  ^  none  at  all." 
You  are  to  understand  that  a  large  number  of  these  houses  are  wretched 
thatched  cabins  at  the  road  side,  quite  unenclosed,  without  garden  or 
plaj-ground.  But  I  am  bound  to  saj  thut  there  is  often  great  difficultj 
in  getting  sites,  and  the  blame  maj  be  said  to  be  divided.  From  this 
Bummarj  we  learn  that  onlj  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  houses 
are  permaneutlj  for  school  purposes,  while  74  per  cent,  are  ''got  up 
with  a  temporarj  connection,"  and  jou  see  the  report  of  the  oonditioo 
of  the  buildings,  out-offices,  and  so  forth.  Now,  as  to  the  suppfy  of 
bookSf  the  figures  are,  good,  4,613;  middling,  2,245,  and  bad  507. 
The  next  point  is  as  to  the  teachers  and  their  training.  I  need  not  tell 
jou,  gentlemen,  that,  **  as  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school."  There  are 
10,532  Classed  teachers  in  Ireland,  bj  the  last  report,  and  of  these,  3,491, 
or  33  per  cent,  are  trained,  and  7,041,  or  67  per  cent,  are  not  trained. 
I  ask  JOU,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  condition  of  the  countrj,  contrasted 
with  England  or  Scotland  in  this  important  respect  ? 

5608.  (Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  meant  bj  a  trained, 
and  what  is  meant  bj  an  untrained  teacher  in  Ireland  ? — ^Training  was 
introduced  under  the  National  Board  in  1833,  in  a  lane  off  Merrion 
Street^  exactlj  50  jears  ago,  in  a  renovated  stable  just  near  us  now, 
(Rojal  Dublin  Societj),  at  the  back  of  where  the  Land  Commission 
i^urt  holds  its  sittings,  in  the  house  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
'V  bom.    The  training  of  masters  went  on  there  during  four  jears 
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and  lasted  for  a  short  session  of  three  months,  bnt  when  I  was  head        Trof, 
master  of  the  model  schools,  18l'l-44,  it  was  extended  to  four  or  five     J^oomwgk, 
months.   It  never  was  longer.    Now  thej  have  extended  it  to  10  months, 
the  longest  period  of  training.    Nearly  all  the  33  per  cent,  especially    7  joq^  1863. 

the  Roman  Catholics,  were  trained  for  the  old  short  period,  as  will  be      .  ' 

presently  explained. 

5604.  Where  is  the  present  training  school?  —  In  Marlborough 
Street  since  1837 ;  one  branch  for  masters,  the  other  for  mistresses. 

6605.  Is  that  for  Boman  Catholics  ? — No,  for  all  creeds,  but  aid  to 
Denominational  Training  Colleges,  promised  since  1860,  has  been  ceded 
this  year  by  the  Government,  as  in  England  and  Scotland  since  1839. 
In  the  year  1862,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  by  solemn  decree,  decided 
that  none  of  their  clergy  from  that  date  were  to  be  parties  directly  or 
indirectly  to  sending  any  teachers  for  training  to  Marlborough  Street,  and 
that  brought  the  whole  business  to  a  dead  lock  in  relation  to  Catholics. 

5606.  And  that  is  the  principal  reason  the  number  of  teachers  is  so 
small  ? — ^Yes ;  there  are  about  8,000  Catholic  teachers,  of  whom  only 
27  per  cent,  were  trained,  while  of  over  2,000  Protestant  teachers,  52 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  double  that  proportion,  have  been  trained,  and  for  far 
longer  periods. 

5607.  But  even  those  who  were  trained  only  received  training  for  a 
year,  actually  10  months  ? — ^Yes;  and  only  a  few  of  the  Catholics. 

5608.  In  support  of  yonr  statement,  kindly  describe  the  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  the  supreme  importance  of  the  training  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  as  you  see  by  the  last  movement  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  National  Board,  admitting  it  to  be  entirely 
defective.  It  will  be  made  more  liberal  under  the  new  scheme.  1  have 
done  with  buildings  and  teachers ;  now  I  would  rather  take,  in  connection 
with  the  teachers,  their  classification. 

5609.  I  would  like  to  ask  vou  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  that 
some  of  the  7,000  teachers,  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  national 
training  schools,  mav  have  been  efiectively  prepared  in  some  other  way 
for  their  profession? — ^No  fraction  of  them  worth  speaking  of;  some 
mistresses  were  taught  in  the  excellent  Convent  schools,  and  some 
masters  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  but  they  form  no  consider- 
able fraction  of  the  thousands  of  untrained  Catholic  teachers. 

5610.  What  kind  of  education  do  the  others  receive  ? — Some  of  them 
had  been  pupils  in  the  National  schools,  some  as  monitors;  and  then, 
in  the  absence  of  any  others,  the  manager  in  the  exercise  of  his  right 
will  appoint  some  smart  boy  from  the  locality  to  take  charge  of  the 
schooL 

5611.  They  undergo  no  examination? — ^Tes;  they  must  pass  the 
lower  third  grade.  Formerly  there  was  a  probationary  grade.  Nt>w, 
a  lad  is  on  trial,  and  gets  a  provisional  certificate  until  the  inspector 
comes  about,  and  formally  examines  him,  or,  if  it  is  more  convenient, 
the  manager  sends  him  to  the  inspector's  residence  to  be  examined. 

5612.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  collective  examination? — Oh, 
yes ;  one  in  whose  organisation  I  took  a  leading  part. 

5613.  Kindly  state  what  it  is  ? — There  are  three  classes  of  certificates : 
the  first  with  two  grades  ;  a  second  class  with  two  grades ;  and  a  third 
class  with  two  grades.  That  is  six  grades  of  certificated  teachers.  If 
the  teacher's  skill  be  favourably  reported  on  by  the  inspector,  as  to 
resalts,  general  school  management,  and  so  on,  the  teacher  gets  pro- 
motion, a  grade,  and  he  afterwards  may  give  notice  that  he  goes  in  for 
what  yon  call  collective  examination,  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
clas8|  and  these  examinations  are  held  by  the  inspectors* 

i    16681.  I4 
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J^f*  6614.  Bat  though  the  teacher  is  not  trained  in  the  strict  sense,  he 

J^ooamigkf     maj  he  a  good  teacher  ?— Yes,  that  is  possible,  and  no  doubt  sach  is  the 

'  fact  in  many  cases.   Men  are  sometimes  qualified  bj  nature  for  the  office, 

.y  Jans  1888.    l>v^  70i>  would  not  propose  on  that  account  that  there  is  no  need  of 

,  training  for  that  most  important  of  all  arts.    As  an  outcome  of  jonr 

question,  I  may  remark,  in  connection  with  the  status  of  the  ontrahied, 

that,  of  the  whole,  83  per  cent  are  trained,  and  I  want  jou  to  distinguish 

the  fact  that  67  per  cent,  are  untrained.    Out  of  these  3,491   trained 

teachers,  2,144^  the  vast  mass,  or  over  60  per  cent.,  are  Protestante,  and 

the  remainder  are  Catholics,  whilst  the  Catholics  are  80  per  cent,  of  the 

pupils  in  the  schools. 

5615.  {Mr.  fVoodalL)  Give  me  the  prop<nrtions  of  the  trained  and 
untrained  teachers  ? — ^There  are  52  per  cent.  Protestants  trained,  and 
48  per  cent,  not  trained.  These  are  great  contrasts  with  the  figures 
referring  to  Catholics,  of  whom  only  27  per  cent,  are  trained,  and  73 
per  cent,  not  trained. 

5616.  (Chairman.)  What  is  the  result  of  all  this  as  to  the  efficiencj 
of  the  schools  ?•— *I  have  only  one  item  to  give  on  this  point ;  the  want 
of  training  and  so  on,  and  you  are  to  remember  that  clasfdficalicm  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  England  does  not  necessarily  represent  the 
teacher's  skilfulness,  for  many  good  scholars  are  inefficient  teachers, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  classification  reflects  the  man's  skilfulness. 
Of  10,899  teachers,  principals  and  assistants,  only  1,021,  or  9  per  cent, 
are  in  the  first  class. 

5617.  Is  the  first  class  the  highest  ?— Yes.  There  are  3,555,  or 
31  per  cent.,  in  the  second  class,  and  5,956  in  the  third  class.  That  is 
In  round  numbers  nearly  60  per  oent.  in  the  third  or  lowest  class. 
Having  spoken  of  the  number  and  classification  of  teachers,  whether 
trained  or  untrained,  we  now  may  face  the  question  of  results. 

5618.  I  would  like  you  to  give  the  attendance? — ^The  aggr^^te 
attendance  in  Ireland  is  usually  termed  the  number  on  the  roIL  The 
figure  is  put  down  at  1,066,259.  This  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  dup- 
lication, migration  of  children  from  one  district  to  another,  and  so  on. 

5619.  That  cannot  affect  it  very  much  ? — Yes,  it  does.  The  mode 
of  keeping  the  accounts  is  quite  different  in  both  countries.  In  England 
a  child's  name  will  not  remain  on  the  roll,  if  a  fortnight's  absence  has 
arisen.  Here,  if  he  is  three,  or  even  nearly  twelve  months  away,  the 
National  Board  aUows  an  attendance. 

5620.  But  they  are  not  a  migratory  population  ?— No,  not  very 
much,  but  are  migratory  from  school  to  school. 

5621.  Therefore  it  cannot  afiect  the  numbers  very  much  ? — This  was 
long  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it  is  no  longer  so,  for  Sir  Patrick  Keenan, 
in  his  address  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  in 
Du'blin,  exposed  the  fact  that  a  child's  name  might  be  on  8,  5,  or  20 
times  in  different  schools,  as  I  have  urged  for  25  years. 

5622.  But  in  point  of  fact  that  cannot  happen  very  ofk»n  ?— -Yea,  in 
towns,  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  populous  rund  localities  where  schools 
are  numerous. 

5628.  Is  there  no  record  of  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  ? 
«— The  fullest;  it  was  I  who  drew  up  the  present  books  of  school 
accounts ;  in  1856. 

5624.  Give  the  average  attendances  ?^ It  is  469,192,  or  less  than 
one-half  the  number  on  the  roU. 

5625.  Is  any  deduction  to  be  made  from  that  ? — ^No ;  I  firmly  believe, 
taking  all  and  all,  there  are  no  more  reliable  common  school  aooounts 
than  the  Irish,  as  regards  average  daily  attendance. 

5626.  My  impression  was  that  the  attendance  was  under  400,000  ?^* 
No,  it  is  469,192.    I  may  mention  to  you  that  there  was  such  clashing 
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of  retnrns  under  the  three  sjstemSy  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish,  that  the        ^^f^ 
Lords  of  the  Treasurj  gave  instraclions  to  bring  out  a  broadsheet,  like    ^^^^gK 
this,  now  attached  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Board  (ikewing 
$keei)f  in  order  to  haye  some  idea  of  the  comparative  working  of  the    7  jane  23^3, 

three  sjstems.    As  to  the  actual  number  on  the  roll  being  one  million,      . . ' 

if  jou  ask  me  for  mj  opinion,  I  may  saj  in  proof  that  there  are  not  a 
million  children  to  go  to  national  schools,  and  that  disposes  of  that,  as 
the  whole  population  is  little  over  five  millions. 

6627.  What  is  considered  to  be  the  school  age  ?-^In  Ireland  we  are 
obliged  to  take  your  statistics,  from  3  to  13.  Now  that  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  Ireland.  There  are  only  24  per  cent,  of  our  population 
in  towns.  The  young  children  cannot  go  to  school  such  distances  and 
in  such  weather  as  they  sometimes  have  to  face.  In  England  and 
Scotland  more  than  half  the  population  live  in  cities  and  towns. 

5628.  What  is  the  actual  commencement  of  the  school  age?— Il 
varies  greatly.  They  go  early  and  are  taken  away  early  in  towns, 
whereas  in  rural  districts  they  go  late,  attend  more  irregularly,  and 
remain  to  a  later  age. 

5629.  What  is  the  age? — ^I  should  say  that  the  girls  are  sometimes 
left  at  school  until  16  and  16  years  old,  in  the  rural  districts. 

6630.  When  do  they  begin  ? — ^At  about  six  in  manv  cases. 

6631.  Have  you  a  distinction  between  infant  and  other  schools  ?— Oh, 
the  fullest,  and  yon  will  perceive  that  the  distinction  must  be  made 
in  the  case  especially  of  town  as  compared  with  rural  districts  where 
so  many  children  are  necessarily  engaged  at  farm  work.  As  to  the 
classification  of  the  children,  I  think  there  are,  bond  fide^  760,000 
disHnei  individuals  going  through  the  National  Schools  in  the  year, 
and  no  more.  They  are  obliged,  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  number  of  children  who  made  even  one  attendance 
within  14  days  of  the  inspector's  eiamination,  for  results,  and  these 
amount  to  678,970.  There  are  48  per  cent,  of  the  children  classed,  in 
the  Primer^  or  first  book,  which  I  now  produce,  limited  to  words  of 
one  syllable. 

6632.  One  syllable  ?— Yes. 

6633.  Half  the  children  are  learning  that  ? — ^Yes,  48  per  cent 

6634.  (Mr.  JVoodail.)  Up  to  what  age  are  children  to  be  found  reading 
that  book? — ^The  average  age  would  not  be  more  than  seven. 

6636.  What  is  the  extreme  limit  upwards  of  those  who  are  reading 
that  book  ? — ^You  would  find  children  eight  or  nine  years  old  trying 
to  read  words  of  one  syllable,  and  a  large  number  of  them  not  knowing 
the  whole  of  their  letters.  I  have  brought  all  the  books  that  you 
might  see  for  yourselves.  I  thought  it  the  best  way.  The  number  in 
the  primer,  or  1st  book,  are  48  per  cent. ;  the  number  reading  2nd  book 
16*8  per  cent.;  the  number  reading  3rd  book  12 '7  per  cent.;  the 
number  reading  4th  book  9*4  per  cent.;  and  the  number  reading 
6th  book — divided  into  lower  and  higher — slower,.  6'9  per  cent.,  and 
higher,  3 '6  per  cent.,  making  10*6  per  cent. ;  and  the  number  studying 
the  6th  or  highest  book  is  4*  1  per  cent. 

6636.  You  have  nothing  beyond  that? — No. 

6637.  Are  you  quoting  the  figures  of  last  year  ? — From  the  report  of 
ZIM,  December  1882. 

6638.  Was  it  presented  to  Parliament  ? — Tes ;  House  of  Commons. 

6639.  At  what  date?— It  is  a  << Command''  paper,  3661.  Beport» 
National  Board,  1882. 

6640.  {Dr.  Roscoe.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  these  books  of  the 
series  ?— I  think  they  are  well  graded.  I  think  a  great  efibrt  has  been 
made  to  remove  the  very  profound  objection  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
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^^f'        to  the  whole  series,  up  to  15  or  20  jears  ago,  when  the  series  was  re-cast, 
^ovamh,     m,jj  revised. 

'  6641.  (Chairman.)  What  was  this  objection? — The  books  were  all 

7  Jane  1883.   written  bj  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen,  chiefly  bj  the  late  Archbishop 

.  Whatelj  and  his  familj,  and  the  little  which  they  contained  with  regard 

to  Ireland  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  feelings,  traditions,  and  wants 

of  the  country.    The  whole  of  these  books  were  ultimately  cancelled  and 

re-cast. 

6642.  How  long  ago  ? — ^About  18  years  ago. 

6643.  From  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  apart  from  political  or 
such  questions,  are  the  books  now  used  well  designed  to  teach  the 
children? — On  the  whole,  yes.  You  will  find  no  books  perfect  1 
think  the  series  by  Chambers,  that  I  saw  in  use  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, by  Bums  and  Oates,  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  others, 
are,  on  the  whole,  a  little  better  from  a  didactic  point  of  view.  The 
one  thing  I  complain  of  is  that  the  higher  books  do  not  contain  enough 
of  moral  or  material  instruction  with  regard  to  Ireland.  In  this  respect 
the  Christian  Brothers'  scries  are  very  much  better. 

6644.  (  Dr.  Roteoe.)  Is  there  too  much  poetry  in  them  ? — ^Well,  we 
are  a  poetic  and  an  eloquent  people,  and  poetry  and  eloquence  cannot 
be  kept  out. 

6645.  {Chairman.)  Have  they  been  revised? — 18  years  ago  they 
were  recompiled,  but  have  been  scarcely  ever  revised  since. 

6646.  Not  since  then  ? — No,  not  since  then. 

6647.  Is  it  anybody's  business  to  revise  them  ? — 'No,  In  the  first 
place  it  is  no  function  of  the  State  to  compose  or  revise  school  books. 

6648.  Is  anyone  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  revising  these  books  ?^ 
There  was  a  committee  of  two  or  three  inspectors—- 

6649.  At  the  present  moment  is  there  anyone  who  has  been  appointed 
to  revise  them  ? — No,  not  currently. 

6660.  (3/r.  fFoodall.)  You  would  advocate  a  system  of  free  trade  in 
the  matter  of  these  books  ? — ^Tes  ;  it  was  advocated  by  London  pub- 
lishers more  than  30  years  ago,  and  has  been  demanded  by  Irish 
Catholics  for  the  last  60  years. 

6661*  {Chairman.)  Yes,  by  the  publishers;  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland  would  it  not  be  wrong  to  introduce  free  trade  in 
books  of  the  kind,  except  under  very  strict  safeguards? — Well,  I  do  not 
consider  that  we  are  diflerent  in  culture  from  the  English,  and  the 
private  competition  of  publishers  would,  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain, 
always  keep  up  a  succession  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  books. 

5662.  Suppose  the  doctrine  were  introduced  that  England  had 
always  tyrannised  over  Ireland,  and  tliat  it  was  the  duty  of  Irishmen 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  English  rule  as  soon  as  possible  ? — I 
doubt  if  anyone  in  Ireland  would  claim  that  State  aid  should  be  given 
to  a  school  where  disloyalty  was  taught. 

6663.  Then  you  agree  that  it  should  be  within  the  power  of  the  State 
to  forbid  the  use  of  such  a  book  ? — Yes.  The  State  paying  public  money 
should  have  the  power  of  veto.  But  the  objection  should  be  a  serious 
one.  But  it  is  an  outrage  against  the  feelings  of  Irishmen  that  in  the 
manuals  brought  out  under  the  National  Board  there  is  not  enough  to 
enable  a  child  to  understand  the  rudest  outlines  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
Up  to  1866,  in  the  fifth  book,  in  which  boys  were  to  be  finished,  as  you 
might  say,  as  to  literature  and  English,  the  name  of  Ireland  occurred 
but  twice,  and  each  time  it  was  in  a  statement  which  was  as  untrue  at 
it  was  offensive. 

6664.  There  is  no  use  going  back  to  that? — Except  to  show  the 
previous  abuses ;  that  something  has  been  donoi  and  to  give  credit  for 
the  reform  that  has  taken  place. 
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5656.  Of  course  jou  are  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  elementary         Prof^ 
edocation  in  Ireland  ? — Tea,  deeply.  Kavanaah^ 

5656.  And  jou  think  that  not  much  can,  as  things  at  present  stand,  P-^* 
be  done  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  ? — ^Very  little,  while  popular       -       " 
education  is  at  so  low  an  ebb.                                                                            °°^        ' 

5657.  {Mr,  Wcodatt.)  1  wanted  to  ask  whether  this  proportion  in 
the  different  grades  you  have  given  has  shown  a  considerable  modifica- 
tion within  ^e  last  10  years.  You  know  that  in  England  they  have 
means  of  showing  the  standard  ? — ^Tes. 

5658.  Does  this  show  an  upward  tendency  like  England  ? — As  to  the 
higher  grades,  I  think  it  is  much  as  it  was  25  years  ago,  or  rather 
higher.     That  is  owing  to  special  causes,  chiefly  the  results  system, 

5659.  It  would  answer  my  purpose  if  Professor  Kavanagh  would 
tell  us  if  the  48  per  cent,  of  children,  now  being  taught  out  of  the 
simplest  primer,  is  more  or  less  than  the  percentage  of  10  years  ago? — 
In  one  sense  I  think  it  is  higher  ;  but  I  think  the  increase  in  the 
infant  schools  in  towns  would  alone  modify  it.  I  want  to  guard  against 
misrepresentation,  lest  it  should  seem  that  I  said  the  schools  hare  gone 
down.     They  have  rather  advanced. 

5660.  We  may  take  it  the  comparison  would  not  be  reliable,  because 
of  the  fact  of  emigration  on  the  one  hand  and  the  multiplication  of 
infant  schools  on  the  other  ? — ^Emigration  does  not  affect  it  very  much. 
I  may  say  that  Lord  Stanley  (Earl  of  Derby)  never  contemplated  that 
anything  •  but  pure  literary  instruction  should  be  given  ;  the  National 
Board  found,  however,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  in  a  country  like  Ireland  this  would  not  do.  They  then 
formnlated  a  very  wide  scheme  of  industrial  instruction.  I  will  read 
for  yoa  a  few  passages  in  which  they  early  introduced  the  proposed 
scheme  of  industrial  and  technical  instruction  in  the  National  Schools, 
These  extracts  are  of  the  very  highest  value  in  reference  to  your 
Commission,  and  prove,  in  connection  with  the  total  failure  of  the  scheme, 
after  50  years'  trial,  the  Utopian  nature  of  the  idea  of  engrafting  tech- 
nical instruction,  in  your  sense,  on  a  low  standard  of  primary  educa- 
tion like  that  which  obtains  in  Ireland.  Such  may,  however,  and  might 
be  attempted  in  cities  and  the  larger  towns,  and  agricultural  instruo- 
tioo  should  be  given  generally  in  rural  districts,  but  beyond  these^ 
there  ia  no  rational  demand,  I  grieve  to  say,  for  technical  instruction 
in  Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  of  Irish  National  Education,  in  their  Fourth 
Report,  1837,  when  the  new  system  had  been  only  six  years  in  operation, 
stated : — ^  It  is  our  intention  gradually  to  divide  the  National  Schools, 
**  in  general,  into  two  classes ;  the  one  to  consist  of  primary,  the  other 
^  of  secondary  schools.  The  primary  schools  to  afford  elementary  in- 
^  struction  ;  the  secondary,  scientific,  and  instruction  also  in  manual 
^  occnpations.  A  portion  of  land  for  garden  husbandry,  to  be  an 
*'  indispensable  adjunct  to  each  secondary  school,  unless  situated  in  a 
**  city  or  town.  Instruction,  however,  in  manual  occupations  to  be 
<<  encouraged  in  the  primary  schools  also ;  and  a  female  department, 
«<  nnder  a  female  superintendent,  to  be  annexed  to  each.  The  females 
'*  to  be  taught  work  suited  to  their  sex,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing, 
*^  and  arithmetic.** 

This  proposed  divi»on  and  the  establishment  of  secondary  or  elemen**** 
technical  schools  has  never  since  been  attempted ;  and  passing  frr 
ordinary  National  Schools  under  local  management,  the  Board 
same  leport  (1837))  thus  sketches  the  foundation  of  a  grea 
technical  school,  in  connection  with  their  sole  triuning  instituti 
boioagh  Street,  Dublin,  under  their  exclusive  direction,  then 
open  in  Dublin. 
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Frof^  '^  We  intend  that  our  Nonnal  Establishment  (Marlborough  Street), 

Kdvanagk,     <«  which  we  hope  will  be  completed  in  January  next,  shall  consist 

CM,         u  ^f  ^yfQ  departments — one  for  elementary,  the  other  for  scientific 

7  JuneTssa     *^  instruction,   and  that  the  latter  shall    teach,   in    particular,  those 

•  __^_ '    **  branches  of  science  which  have  a  practical  application  to  husbandry 

^  and  handicraft.     We  also  purpose  having  a  school  for  industrj  in 

**  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  (Glasnevln),  with  workrooma 

''  and  a  farm  of  from  40  to  50  acres  annexed  to  it,  and  that  those  who 

**  attend  it  shall  be  practised  at  stated  times  in  different  descripticHis  of 

^  manual  work  and  in  the  general  business  of  agricultnxe. 

**  Our  object  is  not  to  teach  trades  but  to  facUitate  a  perfect  learning 
**  of  them  by  explaining  the  principles  upon  which  they  depend,  and 
*^  habituating  young  persons  to  expertness  in  the  use  of  their  hands. 

^*  Considering,  too,  the  very  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  Irelsod, 
*<  and  that  it  forms  the  only  source  of  employment  for  a  vast  portion 
**  of  the  labouring  poor,  we  think  it  particularly  desirable  that  a  better 
^  knowledge  of  it  should  be  promoted,  and  that  the  schools  under  qb 
**  should  tend,  as  £»  as  practicable,  to  bring  forward  an  intelligait 
**  class  of  farm  labourers  and  servants.'* 

In  the  general  sense  here  indicated,  this  scheme  has  utterly  bn^en 
down,  the  results  in  Glasnevin,  as  regards  that  model  farm,  being  the 
only  outcome.  As  to  trades,  handicraft  and  expertness  in  manual  work) 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted. 

In  that  same  report  for  1837i  the  National  Board  formulated  for  the 
first  time  a  large  scheme  of  25  district  model  schools,  to  be  erected  and 
managed  by  themselves,  and  in  all  of  which  manual  occupations  as  well 
as  ordinary  elementary  instruction  should  be  given.  The  report  thus 
introduces  the  scheme : — 

*^  We  intend  that  each  model  school  shall  consist  of  two  departments 
«  _one  for  elementary  teaching,  the  other  for  scientific  instruction  in 
**  manual  occupations.  We,  therefore,  intend  that  there  shall  be  a 
**  workroom  annexed  to  each,  and  also  a  portion  of  land,  which  those 
**  children,  whose  parents  may  so  direct,  shall  be  taught  to  cultivate. 

*'  We  further  propose,  when  establishing  each  model  school,  to  make 
''  such  an  arrangement,  if  practicable,  as  may  enable  us  afterwards  te 
''  connect  it  with  a  model  farm  of  about  40  acres,  should  we  be  autho- 
^*  rised  by  a  future  mnt  from  Parliament  so  to  do. 

'*  The  expense  of  providing  the  necessary  buildings,  implements  of 
**  husbandry,  stock,  and  crops  for  the  model  fiu'ms  would  probably 
^'  amount  to  about  600/.  each,  so  that  the  whole  expenditure  for  providing 
*'  these  most  desirable  establishments  throughout  Ireland  would  come 
'*  only  to  about  16,000/.  No  future  grants  would  be  required  for  the 
''  purpose  of  maintaining  them.  Our  plan  would  be  to  let  each  farm  to 
**  the  head  master  of  the  model  school,  at  a  rent  proportioned  to  the 
''  value  of  the  land  and  the  outlay  upon  it,  to  bind  him  to  a  proper 
^'  course  of  management,  and  to  take  security  for  having  it  rendered 
**  up  to  us  when  demanded,  duly  stocked  and  cropped." 

The  model  schools,  so  sketched  in  1837,  commenced  to  be  opened 
only  in  1849,  until  by  1866  some  26  of  them  had  been  established  at 
enormous  expense  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  To  eight  of  them 
farms  were  attached  where  agriculture  was  taught,  but  by  order  of  the 
Government  all  the  farms  have  been  sold,  save  in  the  single  case  of 
Cork.  No  technical  nor  industrial  instruction  outside  of  these  schools 
had  been  given;  and  the  failure  of  the  whole  scheme,  literary  and 
iiidustriul,  was  so  complete  that  the  Grovernment  in  1866  forbade  the 
Board  to  establish  any  more  model  schools,  and  insisted  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  expenditure  on  (hose  tolerated. 
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5661.  What  resulted  from  that  scheme  ? — ^Agricalture  was  somewhat        /Vo^. 
developed,  but  no  other  scheme  of  industry,  no  other  teaching  the  prin-     Kavmtagk, 
eiple  of  trades,  nor  anything  of  that  sort,  was  started,  or  at  least  in  only         ^*  f ^* 
a  few  schools. 

6662.  As  to  agriculture,  what  can  you  tell  us? — ^I  have  been  on 
nearly  every  model  farm  in  Ireland.  I  would  retain  the  instruction  on  a 
small  scale  on  farms  of  two  and  three  to  five  acres  attached  to  rural  schools. 

5663.  How  many  model  schools  were  there? — ^There  were  three 
dasses  formerly — State  managed;  those  under  local  managers  with 
farms ;  and  those  with  gardens  only. 

6664.  How  many  agricultural  model  schools  are  there  at  present  ?— - 
Three :  Enniskillen,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  or  rather  Glasnevin. 

5666.  How  many  elementary  schools  with  gardens  attached  ? — ^Three 
State  model  farms,  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Fermanagh ;  the  last,  however, 
is  only  three  acres;  really,  there  are  only  two.  There  are  73  agri« 
cultural  schools  under  local  management,  and  19  with  school  gardens, 
and  that  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  instmctioo,  notwithstanding  the 
programme  of  1837,  which  I  have  just  quoted. 

6666.  Are  there  plots  of  ground  attached  to  the  73  ? — Yes ;  they 
range  from  one  statute  acre  to  30.     The  great  majoritr^  are  under  10. 

5667.  (Chairman.)  As  to  these  model  schools;  the  model  schools 
were  abandoned  ? — ^Yes,  the  larger  model  schools  und«r  the  State ; 
they  were  unsuccessful  and  costly ;  and  their  surrender  and  sale,  owing 
to  the  extravagant  character  of  the  buildings,  led  to  enormous  loss  by 
the  State.    Their  erection  must  have  cost  160,000l. 

5668.  What  happened  to  them  ?  —  The  whole  of  the  results  are 
stated  in  that  document. 

5669.  They  were  abandoned  because  they  were  unsuccessful? — ^Yes. 
To  call  them  model  schools  was  a  gross  misnomer.  I  wish  here  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  my  old  friend  Professor  Baldwin.  An  abler  or  a  mora 
practical  man  could  not  have  been  put  over  them ;  yet  they  failed. 

6670.  As  to  those  schools  under  private  patronage,  the  schools  with 
gardens  attached,  have  thev  diminished  or  increased? — ^They  have 
incr^wed  rather,  on  the  whole.  But  what  is  more  important,  I  think, 
there  is  growing  confidence  in  them.  There  is  one  danger,  namely, 
that  of  the  schoolmaster  using  the  time  of  the  pupil,  when  it  is  pressing 
to  save  crops,  and  so  on,  when  he  should  be  teaching  him.  However 
that  is  not  much  done. 

6671.  Does  the  schoolmaster  take  the  crops  r — He  does,  of  course. 
I  will  give  examples  from  memory  of  excellent  school  farms.  There  is 
one  under  Lord  Bessborough  at  Pilltown,  another  under  him  at 
Garryghill  in  Carlow,  one  under  Mr.  Tighe  in  Kilkenny,  one  under  Lord 
Claremont  in  Louth,  and  various  other  ones. 

5672.  Are  they  in  existence  still  ?— Oh,  yes.  The  breakdown  was 
occasioned  by  the  absurd  course  adopted.  The  people  when  they  saw 
the  cattle  provided  with  cut  stone  houses  superior  to  the  dwellings  o£ 
wealthy  farmers,  the  pigs  going  upstairs,  and  so  on,  only  laughed 
at  the  thing  as  a  farce.  I  wish,  however,  to  give  my  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  widest  agricultural  instruction  suited  to  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  people. 

5673.  (Chairman.)  At  whose  expense  are  these  small  farms  conducted  ? 
—Mainly  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  children,  but  directly  they 
ore  of  personal  profit  to  the  teacher.  The  pupils  are  examined  in 
agriculture,  and  there  are  result  fees.  It  is  a  sort  of  extra  subject.  Of 
the  million  or  more  pupils  on  the  roll  of  all  the  National  Schools  in  1882, 
only  45,715  were  presented  to  the  inspectors  for  examination  in  agri* 
culture,  of  whom  21,962^  or  less  than  one-half,  passed. 
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Prof,  5674.  Are  thej  under  the  National  Board  ? — ^All  of  them. 

Kavanagh^         £675.  Is  the  examination  under  the  National  Board  or  South  Kra- 

C,U,  sington? — Under  the  Irish  inspectors.     Several  schools  are  otherwin 

connected  with  South   Kensington.     I  maj  mention  that  the  retains 
sl^ow  that  47*5  per  cent,  passed  in  agriculture. 

5676.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  South  Kensington? — South 
Kensington  subjects  are  extra  subjects.  I  maj  saj  that  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  have  not  agriculture  on  their  list,  but  thej  have  physical 
science,  drawing,  domestic  economy,  and  other  things,  and  their  teachers 
go  in  for  these.  The  results  are  very  small,  no  doubu 
■  5677.  We  fiud  the  examiners'  reports  are  very  unfavourable  as  to 
science  ? — ^Tes,  but  I  must  say  that  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  a  decidedly  satisfactory  work  accomplished  through  the 
Intermediate  Board  and  its  examinations.  I  can  speak  more  particularly 
for  the  Eoman  Catholic  colleges  and  schools.  There  has  been  a  grtat 
advantage  derived  from  the  introduction  of  those  excellent  manuals  and 
primers,  hitherto  scarcely  known,  dealing  with  rudimentary  chemistry, 
light  and  heat,  electricity,  &c«  I  may  say,  with  confidence,  having  now 
been  an  examiner  for  three  years  under  the  Intermediate  Board,  that  the 
improvement  is  noticeable  in  a  marked  way,  as  also  in  the  case  of  the 
excellent  Wesleyan  schools  in  Stephens  Green,  and  the  Erasmus  Smith 
School  in  Uarcourt  Street,  the  Christian  Brothers  Schools,  and  others. 

5678.  Is  the  Commission  to  underatand  that  the  appliances  for  teach- 
ing are  very  much  improved  in  the  intermediate  schools? — Yes, the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  competition.  The  department  which  I  may 
describe  as  mural  appliances  is  also  deserving  of  attention,  and  if  yoa 
had  an  opportunity  it  would  be  important  if  you  visited  Sullivan 
Brothers  in  Marlborough  Street,  and  Brown  and  Nolan's  in  Nassau 
Street,  who  supply  a  vast  quantity  of  materials.  I  may  mention  that 
Nautical  Schools  wero  provided,  on  a  report  of  mine  iu  1851,  but  they 
declined.  They  were  under  the  National  Board.  There  is  one  still 
continued  in  Marlborough  Street,  but  the  rest  have  gone  down. 

5679.  Now  as  to  compulsory  .education? — It  is  Utopian  to  think  of 
applying  it  to  Ireland,  at  least  as  it  is  applied  in  England,  so  f2U:  as  the 
ruml  districts  are  concerned.    I  should  be  delighted,  however,  to  see 
it  applied  to  Dublin,  and  perhaps  to  Belfast  and  Cork.    The  National 
Board  has  never  suggested  its  introduction  to  Ireland ;  but  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  Sir  Patrick  J.  Keenan,  has,  mistrustingly  however,  in 
his  recent  address,  in  1881,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in  Dublin. 
The  proposal  was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops, 
and  rejected  as  unsuited  to  their  flocks  and  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  country.     More  than  three-fourths  of  the  population  being  rural  aud 
living  by  agriculture,  compulsory  attendance  could  never  be  enforced. 
It  is  not  strictly  enforced  on   the  Continent  of  Europe,  nor  in  the 
British  colonies,  and    is   unknown   in  the  United  States,    nor  is  it 
enforced  in  England  or  Scotland,  as  I  know  from  personal  observa- 
tion.    Its  enforcement,   in  a  poor  country  like  Ireland,   subject  to 
periodical  distress  amounting  to  partial  famine,  and  with  the  climatic 
vicissitudes  of  agricultural  labour,  would  be  utterly  impossible.    Magis- 
trates would  not  convict  the  parents,  nor  could  fines  be  enforced,  while 
education  aud  its  machinery  would  be  rendered  highly  unpopular ;  and, 
further,  the  quality  and  regularity  of  the  attendance  in  the  National 
Schools  is  far  better  than  that  represented.   If  the  million  pupilp,  alleged 
to  be  on  the  roll,  be  purged  down  by  the  excision  of  duplicates,  &c.  to 
about  750,000  distinct  individual  pupils,  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
469,192  of  these  is  not  bad,  considering  the  condition  of  Ireland,  while 
it  b  further  to  be  recollected  that  many  pupils  die  in  the  year ;  not  a 
few  are  ill  for  long  periods  ;  some  emigrate,  and  a  number,  in  the  earlier 
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Prof. 
part  of  the  year,  withdraw  from  school  altogether.    If  all  theae  he    J^ovanagh, 
deducted,  aa.  thej  should,  the  ordlnaiy  current  school-going  pupils  attend         ^'  ^' 
much  better  than  is  supposed.  .  j       T 

Frofeseor  Babbett,  the  Dkan  of  the  Chapel  Botal,  Miss  Ljl  Touchb,  Prof.  Barrett, 
and  Miss  Mkyrick  attended  to  give  evidence  with  reference  to  the  tJ^Dean  oftU 
moveinent  for  the  technical  education  of  women.  Ckapd  Royat, 

AflM 

5680.  {Chairman^  Professor  Barrett,  and  you,  ladies,  have  come  to  LaTouetUtomd 
make  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  movement  in  which  you  are  ^***  Meyrick, 
engas^ed  with  respect  to  the  technical  education  of  women  ?  "^-^ 

{Professor  Barrett.)  We  wanted  to  bring  under  your  notice  the 
necessity  that  exists  to  help  women  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Miss  La  Touche, 
who  is  present,  I  may  mention,  is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Association  for  the  Relief  of  ladies  in  Distress  through  non-payment  of 
Rent  in  Ireland,  by  which  some  1,023  Irish  ladies  were  relieved. 

{Miss  La  Touche.)  Fart  of  the  work  of  this  association  is  to  try  to 
find  employment  for  ladies  in  distress,  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning 
a  livelihocM].  But  our  funds  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  more  permanent  institution  for  the  technical  education 
of  women,  and  it  would  be  a  great  matter  if  we  were  assisted  in  our 
endeavours  to  accomplish  that  object. 

5681.  There  was  an  institution  known  as  the  Queen's  Institute  ?*-> 
{Professor  Barrett,)  Yes. 

5682.  What  became  of  it  ? — ^Well,  it  ceased  to  exist,  practically  it  was 
wound  up. 

5683.  How  was  it  that  it  ceased  to  exist? — {Miss  Meyriek^  Mis- 
management was  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  more  thau  10  years  since  I  was 
connected  with  it.  We  prefer  being  silent  in  the  case,  it  is  rather  a 
personal  matter. 

5684.  ( Chairman,)  The  reasons  that  caused  it  to  cease  to  eidst  are 
not  reasons  that  would  militate  against  the  establishment  of  another 
similar  institution  ? — {Prcfessor  Barrett.)  No.  It  was  an  institution 
that,  properly  managed,  could  have  been  made  most  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

5685.  The  object  was  to  teach  industries  to  women  which  they 
could  practice  at  home  ? — ^Yes. 

{Miss  Meyrick.)  Not  at  home  altogether.  There  was  telegraphy  and 
scrivenery. 

5686.  {Mr.  JVoodalL)  Were  they  women  of  the  higher  dass? — 
They  were  of  the  middle  class. 

5687.  Were  the  women  instructed  there,  young  or  advanced  in  life  ? — 
Some  were  young,  some  more  advanced  in  years. 

5688.  But  it  was  not  a  school,-  properly  so  called  ?  It  was  not  an 
institution  in  which  their  literary  education  was  continued  ? — That  was 
one  of  the  points  on  which  the  mismanagement  arose,  because  a  school 
was  added  to  it. 

5689.  That  caused  it  to  be  unsuccessful  ? — {Professor  Barrett,) 
Tes.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  institution  there  were  495  pupils 
and  of  these  261  obtained  employment  in  technical  pursuits. 

5690.  Yon  now  propose  to  have  an  institution  which  will  accomplish 
the  industrial  objects  and  be  free  from  what  proved  to  be  the  burthen 
of  a  literary  school  ? — {Miss  Meyrick.)  Yes. 

5691.  (/>r.  Roscoe,)  Would  you  inform  the  Commissioners  exactly 
what  you  purpose  teaching  under  the  auspices  of  this  proposed  institu 
lion?  —  {Professor  Barrett.)  The  subjects  suggested  by  the  Londc 
Society  for  Women  .includiog  scrivenery,  addressing  envelopes,  circ 
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Pn^.BarrtU^  Iftrs,  ^|  copjing  MS.,  law  writinff,  book  keeping,  diagram  making, 
the  Dean  of  the  photographic  printing,  and,  if  possible,  shorthand  for  reporting  lecturesi 
Chapel  Reyai,   carving,  and  wood  engraving.    Needlework  is  taught  in  the  School  of 
L  T^^  onA  '^^^  here',  and  there  are  special  institutions  for  the  training  of  nurses. 
JUits^Mevrick*      ^^^2,  Therefore  you  exclude  these  as  being  already  provided  for  ?— 

*  Yes. 

7  June  IS8S.        5698.  (Chairman.)  Tou  rely  in  a  great  measure  upon  voluntary  aid? 
—     -  ■■     — Yes ;  tnough  we  must,  I  believe,  in  order  to  succeed,  fall  bcbck  on 
some  paid  teachers. 

66£^.  Would  your  association  undertake  teaching? — Yes;  the  in* 
Btitute,  however,  was  founded  with  the  object  of  helping  women  to 
find  employment,  and  being  impressed  with  the  need  of  Uus,  it  took 
action. 

5695.  You  do  not  propose  to  confine  your  action  to  any  particular 
class  in  society  ? — ^No,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  ladies 
we  chiefly  work. 

(The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,)  Another  thing.  In  many  cases, 
even  in  a  family,  hitherto  fietirly  well-to-do,  the  parent  dies  and  a  crash 
comes.  Then  it  is  important  that  some  of  the  family  should  become 
self-supporting.  Perhaps  the  young  women  of  the  family  are  between  20 
and  30.  They  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  primary  schools,  they 
must  have  an  institution  where  they  would  receive  that  technical 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  Many  cases 
have  come  under  my  notice,  in  connection  with  the  Queen's  Institute, 
of  sudden  necessity,  arising  from  present  circumstances  in  Ireland,  where 
young  women,  after  a  short  time,  have  qualified  themselves  in  scrivenery, 
painting  on  diina,  and  things  of  that  kind,  when  they  could  not  have 
gone  to  primary  schools. 

5696.  (Chairman,)  This  is  an  institution  having  altogether  different 
aim  from  that  of  any  technical  school  associated  with  piimary  schools  ? 
^^Profeseor  Barrett,)  The  aim  is  the  same  but  the  circumstances  are 
different, 

5697.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  rather  to  teach  adults  than  growing 
girls  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

(Miss  La  Touche,)  If  technical  education  is  to  spread  throughout 
the  country  there  must  be  a  demand  for  trained  teachers.  That  is 
one  of  the  objects  we  have  in  view — that  our  pupils  may  get  employ- 
ment as  teachers. 

5698.  ( Chairman,)  In  that  case  would  you  think  it  right  that  the 
Government  should  give  you  any  assistance  ?^^Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,)  In  any  case  we  think  that  would  be  right  and  fail-.  We  wished, 
however,  by  all  the  efforts  we  could  make,  to  show  the  Grovemment  that 
we  are  such  persons  as  the  Government  ought  to  trust  with  money.  If 
we  do  our  best  in  a  worthy  work,  then  we  can  with  justice  say  *'  help  us." 

5699.  You  mean  as  regards  funds  ? — ^Ycs. 

5700.  You  would  justify  your  demand  by  showing  results  ? — ^Yes,  and 
show  ourselves  to  be  persons  who  strike  out  for  ourselves. 

(Professor  Barrett,)  We  want  to  teach  self  help.  There  are  ob- 
viously certain  subjects  which  we  cannot  ho(>e  to  teach  properly. 
Wood  engraving  is,  for  instance,  costly  to  teach.  There  is  such  a 
great  scarcity  of  wood  engravers  in  this  country  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  done  in  that  department  has  to  be  sent  to  EngUnd. 
If  the  Government  could  aid  in  that  direction  it  would  be  most 
usefuL  While  we  wish  to  teach  all  simple  subjects,  such  as  scrivenery, 
we  confidently  hope  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Government  to  aid  us 
in  teaching  those  subjects  which  are  costly  to  teach  and  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country. 


tiifli  is  i»igiaul  to  lover  sLe  wocaL 

{Mr.  Mm^mmL)  B^  I 
of  these  ladka,  it  is  wi«  to 
in  iho  tarn  of  thon 
of  eanuDg  a  livelihood. 

570a.  {Ckavmmu)  Aft 
f<v  the  deielopoMBt  of  joer 
mentioDed  ?— ( Jiu9  JfcgrridL)  Tek 

5707.  Yoor  intention  is  to  ratove  the 
hnsis?— Yes. 

5708.  It  wv  sopported  bj  LriA 
Boyal)  Ym,  H  fdl  into  the  hands  of 
It  had  howefcr  all  the  dements  of  nmttem.     We  ihoakl  lie«  of 
motot  gratefbl  for  an j  hdp  the  Gorenunent  wold 
present  effort. 

Adjoui  ucd. 

•  Foei  NoU  hg  Profiuar  BarrttL—Wt  \mt9  now  adted  cookoy  to  ite  lirt  of 
sabjects  taught,  in  aecordanee  with  the  mggestkm  oC  the  d 
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TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Meeting  at  DUBLIN. 


Fifth  Day. 


Friday,  8th  June  1883. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  Bojal  Dublin  800617*0 

House,  Kildare  Street. 

PRESENT  : 

Mr.  BERNHARD  SAMUELSON,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chaib. 

Prof.  H.  E.  BoscOB,  LL.D.,  F.B.S. 
Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 
Mr.  John  Slagg,  M.P. 
Mr.  Wm.  Woodall,  M.P. 

Mr.  Gilbert  B.  BEDGRAVBy  Seeretarjf. 

jifr^  Mr.  James  Murray  called  and  examined. 

J.  Murraff.        ^y^   {Chairman.)    You    represent   the  Irish  Home  Manufacture 

8  June  1888.    Association  ? — ^Yes. 

5710.  Of  whom  is  that  Association  composed? — It  is  composed  of  a 

number  of  manufacturers  and  traders  carrying  on  business  in  this  citj 
and  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  who  meet  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing subjects  connected  with  Irish  manufactures,  and  of  endeaTOoring 
as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  encourage  and  promote  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Ireland. 

6711.  Can  you  name  some  of  the  manufacturers  who  so  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  you  have  mentioned? — ^I  may  xnention  our 
treasurer,  Mr.  Pugh,  who  is,  I  believe,  the  only  flint-glass  mannfactuier 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Briscoe,  a  manufacturer  of  carriages,  and  several  others. 
I  should  observe  that  I  have  been  but  a  short  time  connected  with  the 
Associmion,  but  I  think  I  can  represent  pretty  accurately  the  opinions  of 
working  men  upon  this  matter  of  technical  education,  as  during  the  last 
five  years  I  have  been  secretary  of  three  organisations  composed  largely 
of  working  men  ;  and  I  am  therefore  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
views  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

5712.  Are  working  men  also  members  of  the  Home  Manufacture 
Association  ? — Yes. 

6713.  Can  you  inform  me  what  trades  are  represented  upon  it? — 
Well,  almost  all  trades.  We  have  delegates  from  the  different  trades 
coming  to  our  meetings. 
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5714.  Ton  have  sent  in  a  very  interesting  statement^  and  70a  have  ^^^ 

expressed  year  willingness  to  give  any  further  explanations  that  may  be  j,  Mwray, 

needed  ? — Certainly ;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  any  information         

in  my  power.  ®  June  1 883. 

6715.  Your  tenth  reoommendation  is  as  follows :— "  That  the  system 
'^  adopted  be  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  that  no  obstacle  be 
*'  placed  in  the  way  of  those  wishing  to  join  such  schools  (meaning 
'*  technical  schools)  for  want  either  of  previous  instruction  or  of 
"  position  "  ?— Yes.     {See  App.  K,  p.  386.) 

5716.  You  say  that  this  last  suggestion  may,  in  the  minds  of  some, 
seem  unnecessary,  but  that  when  you  consider  the  number  of  well-meant 
schemes  which  have  been  launched  amongst  you,  and  which  have 
proved  but  a  waste  of  public  money,  you  wish  to  emphasize  it  in  tlie 
strongest  manner,  and  yon  proceed  to  say  that  if  the  Commission  wish 
to  have  these  and  other  points  explained,  you  would  be  glad  to  give 
any  explanation  that  may  be  required  ? — ^Yes. 

5717.  We  think  this  tenth  head  is  almost  the  only  one  requiring 
explanation,  becanse  the  others  are  all  very  clear ;  and  in  asking  you  for 
an  explanation  of  this  tenth  suggestion  we  shdl  be  glad  if  you  will 
avoid  all  *^  burning  questions  "  as  much  as  possible  ? — (>rtainly.  What 
I  had  most  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote  that  last  suggestion  was,  the 
College  of  Science  in  Ireland,  which  with  a  large  staff  of  professors  and 
a  very  considerable  grant  from  Grovemment,  has  nevertheless  proved  an 
ntter  failure.  This  is  a  well-known  fact ;  and  the  reason  of  it  1  believe 
to  be  that  it  really  was  not  intended  for  the  working  people.  It  was 
intended  for  the  higher  class.  In  Ireland  the  working  people  are 
peculiarly  sensitive,  and  their  character  requires  a  good  deal  of  study. 
I  believe  they  thought  the  College  of  Science  was  a  place  above  them — 
a  place  intended  more  for  persons  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
university  education,  and  therefore  they  avoided  it.  The  chemistry 
and  other  classes  held  there  in  the  evenings  during  the  winter  months 
had  comparatively  small  attendances.  That  is  one  point  I  may  refer  to 
in  illustration  of  my  meaning.  Another  is  the  School  of  Art  held  in  the 
building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled.  The  School  of  Art  ought  to 
be  much  more  largely  attended  than  it  is.  The  attendance  at  the 
classes  is  very  small,  owing,  as  I  believe,  to  a  similar  cause.  If  1  might 
be  allowed  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  in  establishing  a 
technical  school  the  external  appearances,  which  have  really  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  institution,  should  be  attended  to. 
The  place  should  be  bright  and  attractive,  for  really  if  working  people 
after  their  day's  work  see  a  dull  building  with  dull  surroundings,  they 
are  afraid  and  are  deterred  from  going  into  it. 

5718.  The  difficulty  of  adopting  your  suggestion  is,  that  these 
buildings  are  available,  and  the  staff  already  provided,  and  they  are 
receiving  a  considerable  grant  of  public  money ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  replace  them  by  non-existent  buildings  and  a  non-existent  staff,  and 
you  will  note  also  that  the  fees  of  those  schools  are  lower,  and  that  the 
grants  of  public  money  are  proportionately  higher  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that,  and 
also  that  the  results  are  considerably  less.  I  say  that  is  the  result  of 
the  fear  the  working  classes  have  of  entering  those  schools. 

5719.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
progress  of  technical  education  would  take  the  matter  in  hand,  they 
could  overcome  that  fear  on  the  part  of  the  working  people,  by  pointing 
out  to  them  that  there  is  really  nothing  aristocratic  or  exclusive  about 
those  schools? — I  believe  they  could;  but  I  believe  also  that  unless 
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_  BomethiDg  of  a  lieroic  remedy  is  adopted,  there  will  be  very  little  use  in 

J  3f JJi.^y     trjring  to  establish  sach  schools. 

' 6720.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  heroic  remedy  ? — ^I  mean  that  a  lAilgo 

8  Jane  1888.    8nd  broad  effort  should  be  made.    In  the  town  of  Lyons,  in  iPranoe, 

• which  has  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of  Dublin,  the  grant  to  tlm 

technical  schools  is  5,600/.  a  year. 

5721.  But  that  is  a  grant  by  the  municipality  and  not  by  the  State  ? 
-—Yes ;  the  municipalities  are  on  a  different  basis  altogether  in  Fruice 
from  what  they  are  in  this  country. 

6722.  I  presume  you  would  not  wish  to  wait  until  you  were  deprived 
of  the  right  of  nominating  your  mayor,  because  you  know  in  Lyoas  the 
mayor  is  nominated,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Government  ? — Yea, 
we  are  better  off,  no  doubt,  in  that  respect,  but  not  as  regards  technical 
education. 

5723.  {Prof.  Roscoe.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  possibilitj 
under  any  circumstances  of  getting  such  a  sum  in  aid  of  technical 
education  from  the  municipality  of  Dublin  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

5724.  Do  you  think  that  something,  at  any  rate,  might  be  made  of 
the  Science  College  of  Dublin  to  popularise  it  and  make  it  more 
generally  useful  in  the  city  ? — ^There  might. 

5725.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  consider  the  matter  and  let  as 
have  your  suggestions  addressed  to  our  Secretary,  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  ? — Certainly.    {See  App.  L,  p.  388.) 

5726.  I  may  say,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  this  Commission  and  South  Kensington,  except  that  we  find  it 
convenient  to  have  offices  there  ? — ^I  have  no  objection  to  it ;  but  I  may 
observe  that  in  Dublin  there  is  a  very  great  fear  of  South  Kensington^' 
a  very  great  objection  to  it 

5727.  Will  you  please  address  to  our  Secretary  at  South  Kensington 
any  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  which  in  your  opinion  would 
render  the  existing  institutions  more  popular  and  acceptable  to  the 
working  classes  of  Dublin  ? — With  pleasure. 

5728.  (Prof,  Roteoe.)  Will  you  kindly  include  in  your  suggestions, 
not  merely  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  but  also  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  of  Dublin  ? — With  regard  to  the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute, 
I  would  recommend  you,  as  far  so  technical  education  is  concerned,  to 
leave  it  altogether  out  of  account 

5729.  That  is  a  question  we  would  wish  to  discuss  and  on  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion — ^how  far  the  present  condition  of 
the  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institution  might  be  ameliorated  and  the 
institution  itself  rendered  more  effective.  If  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  working  classes  in  Dublin,  could  you  not 
include  in  your  remarks  any  suggestions  which  might  strike  you  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution? 
Tou  are  aware  that  in  England  the  mechanics'  institutions  have  played 
and  still  play  an  important  port  in  the  education  of  working  men  ?— 
I  am ;  but  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Dublin  is  a  totally  different  place 
from  the  mechanics'  institutions  in  England ;  as  different  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine. 

5730.  Will  you  let  us  know  how  you  would  modify  the  Dublin 
Mechanics'  Institution  or  whether  you  consider  it  capable  ot  modification  ? 
•~-I  do  not  think  it  is.    I  think  it  should  be  entirely  changed. 

5731.  Let  ns  hear  from  you  what  in  your  opinion  those  changes 
should  be ;  I  do  not  mean  now,  but  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  think  over 
the  matter  and  give  us  your  opinion  in  the  statement  which  you  purpose 
sending  to  our  secretary  ? — Certainly. 
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5732.  ( Chairfnan,^  Even  if  jou  cannot  say  what  could  be  done  to  j^/y.^ 
make  the  Mechanics'  Institution  a  popular  school  of  science,  70a  might     j,  Murray, 

^°S9^<^  ^^  creation  of  some  institution  which  would  fufii  the  purpose  

which,    from  its  name,  one  would   suppose  the  present  Mechanics'    8Jnnei883. 
Institute  was  intended  to  fulfil  ? — I  shall  do  so.  '  

5733.  Before  you  leave,  I  wish  to  state  that  we  consider  all  the 
suggestions  you  have  made  as  being  very  practical,  unless  we  except, 
perhaps,  the  tenth  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  judge  until  we  receive 
some  farther  explanation  from  you  ? — I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  it  as 
far  as  in  my  power. 

5734.  You  have  stated  that  want  of  previous  instruction  should  not 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  artisans  obtaining  instruction  in  the 
technical  schools  which  you  would  like  to  see  established  ? — Yes. 

5735.  The  same  proposition  has  been  advanced  frequently  elsewhere 
— I  mean  in  England  ? — Yes. 

5736.  And  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  hear  of  any  definite  plan 
by  which  persons  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  technical  instruction  who 
have  not  previously  had  some  general  instruction ;  and  if  you  can  show 
us  how  that  can  bo  done  we  shall  be  very  glad ;  but  we  are  of  opinion 
that  you  would  scarcely  succeed  in  devising  any  plan  by  which  sound 
technical  instruction  can  be  given  without  some  previous  elementary 
literary  and  scientific  instruction? — ^I  quite  admit  the  correctness  of 
that  as  regards  literary  instruction ;  all  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  persons 
should  be  received  into  the  classes  who  have  not  had  any  previous 
technical  instruction.  I  quite  admit  the  propriety  of  their  having  had 
previous  literary  instruction. 

5737.  Then  what  you  meant  was,  that  the  technical  instruction  should 
h^in  at  the  elementary  stage  ? — Quite  so. 

5738.  (Mr,  Woodall,)  Are  you  aware  that  in  Birmingham  there  are 
branch  technical  classes,  scattered  in  various  districts  occupied  by 
working  classes  ? — ^I  have  heard  that. 

5739.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  whether  some  such  system  as  that 
would  be  applicable  in  Dublin  ? — I  vrill  do  so.  I  consider  it  would  be  a 
very  gooil  plan. 

5740.  A  number  of  branch  classes  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  central  institution  ? — ^Yes,  quite  so.  I  think  that 
would  be  most  valuable  and  really  the  very  best  method  that  could  be  * 
adopted,  of  establishing  a  system  of  technical  instruction  in  this  country, 
namely,  by  opening  a  number  of  branch  institutions  in  those  parts  of  the 
city  where  the  working  classes  could  conveniently  attend  them. 

5741.  ( Chairman.)  You  would  wish  to  see  the  classes  established  in 
the  midst  of  the  working  population  ? — ^Yes. 

5742.  Those  classes  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  impart  primary 
technical  instruction,  preparatory  to  higher  instruction  in  some  central 
institution  ? — Yes. 

5743.  {Dr.  Roseoe.)  The  Boyal  College  of  Science  is  in  a  sufficiently 
central  position  is  it  not  ? — ^It  is.  I  think  that  it  might  be  made  most 
Taluable  in  that  respect. 

The  witness  retired. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  at  12  o'clock  to  vmt  the  Albert  Model 
Farm,  Glasnevin,  where  they  were  received  by  Sir  Patrick  Keenan, 
K.C.M.6.,  C.B.,  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education ;  Sir 
John  Jjentaigne^  C.B.,  Conunissioner ;  Mr.  Thos.  Carroll,  Agricultural 
Superintendent ;  Professor  Cameron,  City  Analyst^  and  Professof 
E.  PiBTceval  Wright,  Lecturers  in  the  Institution. 
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with  a  great  many  other  institutions,  and  tboro  has  Mr, 

ision  in  the  minds  of  the  public  with  regard  to  it    As  7.  Carroll, 

class  of  instruction  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Dairy  -^— 

got  here  copies  of  the  questions  which  were  set  to  the  ®  Jnnejissa. 

*  —              lost  examination  at  the  Cork  school,  and  some  of  the  papers  """^^^ 
answers  of  the  students  to  those  questions. 
yovL  kindly  put  them  in  evidence  ? — Certainly. 

{7%e  witness  handed  in  the  papers.) 

•  how  many  sessions  is  the  course  in  the  Munster  school 
.  wo  for  men  and  two  for  women  students ;  the  men  have 
s  each  extending  over  four  months,  and  the  women  two 
>i2c  weeks  each. 

-  it  a  boarding  school? — It  is.     Young  women  pay  three 
<T  session,  which,  as  I  have  said,  lasts  six  weeks.     The  men 
Kv.  per  session  of  four  months.    The  number  of  females  attending 
•  A  has  increased  very  much  since  it  was  founded. 
Are  those  the  only  two  schools  in  Ireland  which  are  purely 
iral  ? — ^Yes,  as  boarding-schools  under  the  National  Board. 
.  State  shortly  what  other  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  National 
.or  the  agricultural  education  of  Ireland? — I  have  a  list  here  of 
glial  schools  that  are  under  local  management,  for  which  the 
rs  receive  result  fees  for  examinations  in  the  theory  and  practice 
culture. 

'. {.  Are  those  74  schools  scattered  pretty  generally  over  the  country  ? 
They  are  chiefly  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Ireland,  but 
.re  pretty  well  scattered  over  the  whole  country. 
'  i  \,  Are  there  any  in  the  west  ? — ^Yes ;  you  vml  find  the  counties 
'  «>ncd  in  the  list. 

*^i},  Can  you  state  approximately  the  number  of  such  schools  in 
province  ? — There  are  27  in  Ulster,  17  in  Munster,  22  in  Connaught, 
s  in  Leinster. 
li'yi^.  Have  you  any  in  the  County  Kerry? — Yes,  there  are  four  in 

"V. 

7»>7.  Are  there  any  in  Mayo  ? — ^Yes,  seven  in  Mayo. 
'  7r)S.  In  what  part  of  Mayo  ? — Generally  the  west ;  in  the  north  and 
f  of  Mayo. 

'  7<)9.  Are  there  any  in  the  extreme  west  ? — No,  not  in  the  extreme 
> ,  in  the  north  and  mid-west. 

770.  Can  you  state  briefly  what  are  the  limits  of  the  agricultural 
1  uction  given  in  those  schook  ?^Do  you  mean  as  regards  the  scope 
■aching  ? 
'."11.  Yes? — ^The  teaching  is  founded  on  the  book  sanctioned  by  the 
1 4  of  National  Education,  "Practical  Farming,"  by  Professor  Bald- 
The  programme  of  education  is  published  by  the  Commissioners 

i.-^sued  to  teachers.    I  have  here  the  questions  that  were  asked  of 

: :  tlerent  classes  at  the  last  results  examination,  and  also  some  of  the 

rs  the  pupils  gave  in. 

'72.  At  what  standard  does  agricultural  education  commence  in 
•  •-chools? — In  the  fourth  class;  the  boy6  are  from  10  to  13  years 

'■'. 

'7:;.  Do  you  consider  instruction  can  be  effectively  imparted  to 

^  a8  young  as  that  ?— I  think  so. 
774.  Is  it  the  case  that  plots  of  ground  for  educational  purposes  are 

■':<'d  to  those  schools  ? — ^Yes,  to  74  of  *^  3  is,  in  addition, 

liber  of  schools,  about  20  in  all,  wi'  i  cultivated 

i     I6f^8I.  H 
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Mr.  C77o.  I  iliought  you  said  the  total  number  ofschoolii  was  74  io  -which 

T.  Carroll,    agriculture  was  taught  ? — ^I  said  there  were  74  schools  under    local 

*        xnapi^ement  having  small  farms  attached,  the  teachers  in  which  receive 

8  June  1888.   j-egults  fees  on  eicaminations  of  the  pupils  in  th^  theory  and  pr»eti«e  of 
agriculture. 

6776.  In  speaking  of  74  schools,  jou  spoke  onlj  of  those  schools  to 
which  small  farms  were  attached  ? — Yes. 

5777.  But,  in  addition  to  those  schools,  is  instruction  in  agriculture 
given  in  all  rural  schools  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

5778.  Is  that  compulsory  ? — It  is  compulsory  at  the  present  time. 

6779.  You  stated  just  now  that,  in  addition  to  the  74  schools  -which 
have  plots  of  land,  which  may  be  called  small  farms,  attached,  there  are 
other  schools  having  small  gaidens  ? — Yes. 

6780.  About  how  many  ? — ^About  20. 

6781.  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  whether  yon  think  it  is  possible 
to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  effectively  in  any  school  to  -which 
some  land  is  not  attached  ?  —I  believe  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  theory 
of  agriculture  effectively  in  all  schools,  provided  that  proper  means  are 
afforded  to  the  teaeher  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  himself. 

6782.  Are  you  providing  any  means  to  enable  teachers  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  ? — Certainly.  Agriculture  is  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  teachers  are  examined.  It  is  a  subject  entering  into  the  class! fic2i^ 
tion  of  the  teachers,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  opened 
classes  in  the  Albert  Institution,  to  which  the  teachers  in  national  schools 
are  admitted  two  sessions  in  each  year.  The  teachers  in  training  are 
also  obliged  to  attend  at  the  Albert  Farm  twice  each  week. 

6783.  What  is  the  length  of  the  sessions? — Six  weeks  each. 

6784.  How  inany  teachers  have  you  receiving  instruction  in  those 
classes  in  the  present  year? — About  60.  I  should  state  that  about 
130  teachers  have  passed  through  the  classes  since  the  opportunity  of 
attending  them  was  afforded. 

6786.  Has  that  been  in  operation  only  for  a  year  ? — No,  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  two  years. 

5786.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  teachers  in 
those  classes  ? — They  are  instructed  in  practical  agriculture ;  they  hear 
lectures  in  chemistry  and  botany ;  and  I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
increase  the  number  of  lecturers  in  scientific  objects  connected  with 
agriculture. 

5787.  Do  they  work  on  the  farm  ?— They  do. 

6788.  What  is  the  length  of  the  session  ?— Six  weeks. 

6789.  They  come  up,  I  suppose,  during  the  Christmas  and  Whitsun- 
tide holidays  ? — ^No.  The  first  session  is  from  the  16th  May  to  the  end 
of  June;  and  the  next  session  is  from  the  1st  July  to  the  16th  August 

5790.  How  do  the  teachers  manage  to  come  up  here  in  May? — ^The 
teacher  is  obliged  to  find  a  substitute  for  hia  school  during  his  absence, 
and  the  Board  pays  the  teacher's  expenses  to  the  institution,  to  and 
from.  They  are  provided  with  free  board  and  lodging  while  in  the 
institution. 

5791.  At  whose  expense  are  the  small  farms  which  are  attached  to 
the  schools  cultivated  ? — At  the  expense  of  the  teashers. 

5792.  Have  you  any  safeguard  against  the  teachers  employing  their 
pupils  on  the  farms  at  times  when  they  should  be  engaged  in  study  ? — 
Tliey  are  not  allowed  to  employ  pupils  on  the  farm  during  school  hours, 
and  I  think  the  country  people  know  that  very  well,  so  that  the  teachers 
dare  not  do  it. 
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fi79S.  They  would  resist  it,  I  suppose,  if  any  sucb   thing   were          j^f^. 
attempted  ? — Yes.    In  some  cases  the  managers  of  the  schools  own  the     t.  Carroti, 
farms  and  let  them  to  the  masters.  

5794.  But  in  no  case  are  the  farms  the  property  of,  or  hired  by,  the    8  June  1883. 
National  Board  ? — In  no  case  of  the  74  schools  I  have  mentioned  are 
the  farms  the  property  of  or  hired  by  the  National  Board. 

9795.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  formerly  there  was  a  larger  number  of 
schools  like  the  Albert  Agricultural  School  in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
so. 

5796.  Can  you  tell  us  approximately,  how  many  such  schools  there 
were  in  former  times  ? — 1  should  say  about  20. 

5797.  How  long  is  it  since  they  were  given  up  ? — ^They  were  given 
up  at  different  times  ;  they  were  not  all  given  up  simultaneously. 

5798.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  these 
schools  having  been  given  up,  can  you  state  what  was  the  reason  alleged 
for  it? — ^I  cannot,  from  personal  knowledge,  say  anything  on  that 
question,  but  I  think  you  will  find  it  explained  in  the  reports. 

Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  E.G.M.G.,  C.B.,  examined.  Sir  P,  Keenan^ 

5798a.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  information  respecting  the  reasons  for         C.B, 

abandoning  the  model  agricultural  schools  ? — There  were  two  reasons         

alleged  for  it,  one  was  of  a  financial,  the  other  of  an  educational 
character.  -  The  financial  consideration  originated  with  the  Treasury, 
who  at  all  times  resented  the  institution  of  the  agricultural  schools. 
The  second,  or  educational  consideration  was  this,  that  whilst  accom'- 
nqodation  for  resident  pupils  was  afforded  in  nearly  all  the  schools, 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  pupils  to  come  to  them  was  so  great,  that  many 
of  the  schools  were  absolutely  empty ;  and  the  Departmental  Committee 
of  the  Treasury,  which  sat  in  the  end  of  1873  and  beginning  of  1874, 
and  investigated  the  whole  organisation  of  agricultural  education, 
accordingly  strongly  recommended  the  gi*adual  discontinuance  of  the 
schools.  A  previous  recommendation  had  been  made  by  Lord  Powis*s 
Commission  to  the  same  efiect.  The  Board,  acting  on  these  recommen*- 
dations,  superseded  the  large  agricultural  schools  from  time  to  time  as 
opportunities  occurred. 

6799.  Were  they  the  property  of  the  Government  ? — ^They  were ;  but 
some  of  them  were  held  on  lease  at  high  rents.  . 

5800.  Were  they  held  on  perpetual  leases? — ^They  were  held  on 
leases  for  varying  terms. 

5801.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  you  think  it  desirable  that  a  limited  number  of  model 
farms,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Albert  and  Cork  farms,  should  again  be 
established  ? — I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  experi- 
ments on  which  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  connection  with  the  farm  at 
Cork,  and  the  other,  not  less  important,  in  connection  with  this  great 
institution  here,  should,  in  the  first  instance,  have  a  fair  and  reasonable 
chance  of  trial.  I  should  obserre  that  these  experiments  were  com- 
menced a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  thought  that  agricultural  education 
in  large  institutions  like  this  and  the  Cork  school  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. However,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  in  co-operation  with  an 
influential  local  committee,  we  tried  an  experiment  in  dairy  farming  in 
Cork,  and  so  far  it  has  gone  on  admirably,  and  we  have  tried  an 
experiment  here  also,  in  another  important  direction  which  is  succeedinp^ 
very  well. 

5802.  Ton  speak  of  an  experiment  which  is  being  tried,  may  I  as 
yon  to  explain  ? — ^An  experiment  in  the  way  of  bringing  up  the  teachc 

H  2 
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SirP,Keenan,  ^^'^^  ^^^  national  schools  to  receive  practical  instruction  in  agricultare ; 

K.C.M.G,,     in  fact,  restoring  the  institution  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originallj 

C,B,         estahlished.     It  would  take  too  long  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  the 

institution,  but  you  will,  I  think,  find  such  a  history  in  pretty  ample 

8  Juae  1883.    detail  in  a  letter  of  mine  which  Lord  Spencer  has  sent  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
for  the  use  of  your  Commission.     {See  Vol.  IL^  p.  271.) 

5803.  Then    I   gather  that    the  scope  of    the  institution    now  is 

somewhat    different  from  what  it  was  when  first  established?^ It 

was  originally  established,  I  may  say,  briefly,  for  the  purpose  of  tnuniog 

schoolmasters,   who  came    up    from    the    country  not    only  with  a 

view  of  obtaining  a  normal  or  didactic  course  of  education,  but  also  of 

receiving  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture.    By 

degrees  that  was  changed,  and  it  became  purely  an  agricultural  college 

for  students  who  intended  to  pursue  agriculture  as  a  livelihood.    We 

are  now  trying  to  restore  it  in  some  measure  to  its  original  purpose. 

Until,  therefore,  the  experiments  we  are  making  at  Cork  and  hera  have 

had  a  fair  and  reasonable  trial,  and  further,  until  we  see  what  may  be 

the  effect  of  the  rule  made  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  all  rural  schools 

the  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  should,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  receive  instruction  in  the  agricultural  class-book,  I  do  not  think 

it  would  be  wise  to  re-establish  any  of  those  schools  ;  but  if  we  succeed 

here  and  at  Cork,  and  if  we  succeed  in  the  experiment  of  giving  a  good 

elementary  knowledge  of  agriculture  to  the  boys  in  the  rural  school  in 

the  classes  I  have  mentioned,  then  I  think  we  might  fairly  be  in  a 

position  to  reconsider   the  question  of  re-establishmg  institutions  of 

this  kind  in  different  parts  of  Ireland. 

5804.  On  that  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions; 
in  the  first  place  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  consider  that  the  rule  you 
have  laid  down  with  reference  to  agricultural  instruction  in  the  rural 
elementary  schools  is  working  well  ? — ^Well  it  is  improving,  but  it  is 
not  working  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  As  I  have  observed,  instruction 
in  agriculture  is  now  compulsory  in  rural  schools  with  the  boys  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes.  Last  year  there  were  44,493  boys 
liable  to  examination  in  those  rural  schools,  and  of  those,  21,135  or 
47  *  5  per  cent,  passed.  Relatively,  that  is  unsatisfactory  compared  with 
the  measure  of  proficiency  in  other  subjects  of  education  ;  for  instance 
in  reading,  92  per  cent,  passed;  in  writing  94*7;  in  arithmetic  (in 
which  our  exami nations  are  pretty  stiff)  the  percentage  was  76*6;  in 
spelling  82  *  4 ;  in  grammar  63 '  3 ;  and  in  geography  62  *  3 ;  so  that  rela- 
tively our  agiMcuItural  classes  are  not  in  the  same  condition  of  efficiency ; 
but  we  need  not  be  much  surprised  at  this  when  it  is  remembered  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  subject  of  agriculture  has 
been  introduced  as  a  compulsory  subject. 

5805.  I  suppose  you  will  say  also  that  the  new  scheme  of  bringing 
up  the  teachers  themselves  to  be  instructed  at  the  central  institution 
will  tend  to  improve  the  future  efficiency  of  the  classes  ? — Enormously ; 
I  may  observe  with  regard  to  this  experiment  of  bringing  up  the 
teachers,  that  when  we  designed  it,  the  purpose  we  had  in  view 
was  simply  to  give  them  such  instruction  as  would  enable  them  to 
teach  intelligently  the  little  book  on  agriculture  which  is  the  text  book 
in  the  schools.  Our  ambition  is  really  nothing  more  than  that)  but 
while  doing  what  we  can  to  accomplish  that,  we  manage  also  to  give 
them  the  great  advantage  of  hearing  scientific  lectures  from  our  eminent 
professors,  and  of  imparting  to  them  a  good  thorough  practical  instruc- 
tion on  the  farm  through  the  expository  teaching  of  Mr.  Carroll  and  his 
assistants. 

5806.  The  second  question  I  wished  to  ask  you  was,  whether  you 
think  your  elementary  school  teachers  generally  have  sufficient  education 
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to   profit  by  the  instruction  thej  receive  here  ?  —  I  think    so.      As  sir  P.  Keenar, 
}At,  Carroll  has  observed,  agriculture  is  a  subject  which  enters  into     K.CM.G., 
the  examination  of  a  school  master  for  his  classification,  and  whether         ^•^* 
he  likes  it  or  not,  he  is  obliged  to  know  it.    But  by  coming  here  and       -  — ■ 
seeing  the  actual  processes  of  agriculture,  and  hearing  the  principles  of         °^        ' 
the  science  explained  by  the  professors,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will 
like  it,  as  well  as  himo  it. 

5807.  When  you  say  that  it  enters  into  his  classification,  is  it  necessary 
that  he  should  pass  in  agriculture  in  order  to  obtain  his  certificate  ? — It 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

{Mr,  Carroll.)  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  hand  in  a  list  of  the 
questions  asked  at  the  last  examination  for  classification  of  teachers. 
The  total  number  examined  was  1,028,  of  whom  those  who  made 
60  marks  and  upwards  were  26*75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number; 
40  marks  and  under  60,  30*25  per  cent. ;  and  below  40  marks,  43  per 
cent. 

5808.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  marks  ? — ^One  hundred. 
{Sir  Pairich  Keenan,)  With  regard  to  the  question  which  was  put 

just  now,  I  should  state  that  no  male  teacher  can  be  employed  even  as 
an  assistant  in  a  national  school  who  does  not  pass  an  examination  in 
agriculture.  When  we  tried  this  experiment  of  introducing  agriculture 
as  an  obligatory  subject  in  the  ordinary  national  schools,  in  order  to 
give  an  increased  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  we,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  increased  the  results  fees,  and  now  the  fee  is  4fS,  in  the  4th 
dasR  for  agriculture,  the  highest  fee  in  any  other  subject  being  2s.  6d. ; 
6s.  in  the  5th  dass,  the  highest  fee  in  any  other  subject  being  2s.  6d. ; 
and  5s.  in  the  6th  dass,  the  highest  fee  in  any  other  subject  being  3^. ; 
so  that  we  are  making  every  effort  to  encourage  the  study  of  agriculture 
and  even  to  make  it  a  paying  subject  to  the  teachers. 

5809.  The  third  question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether  the  National 
Board  has  at  all  contemplated  establishing  schools  of  the  type  of  the 
Albert  School,  but  which  should  not  be  boarding  schools  ?*-That  has 
never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  Board. 

5810.  Do  yon  mean  that  you  have  rejected  it,  or  that  you  have  never 
considered  it  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that  it  has  never  been  considered,  but  it 
has  never  been  attempted. 

5811.  Are  there  any  valid  reasons  against  it  ? — ^Well,  the  failure  of 
those  model  fiirms  in  different  parts  of  the  country  I  have  no  doubt 
influenced  the  action  of  the  Board  a  good  deal  in  not  contemplating 
an  experiment  of  that  kind. 

5812.  One  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  much  less  expensive,  or 
at  all  events,  somewhat  less  expensive,  if  you  did  not  make  them 
boarding  schools  ? — It  might  be  natural  to  suppose  so  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  any  plea  of  comparative  inexpensiveness  would  have  attracted 
the  favour  of  the  Treasury  to  the  agricultural  system.  In  point  of  fact, 
we  had  been  carrying  on  in  the  village  of  Giasnevin,  an  experiment  on 
lines,  very  faintly  analagous  to  your  non-boarding  idea.  It  was  a  very 
small  affair  but  this  was  its  history.  A  garden  of  three  acres  was 
attached  to  the  ordinary  village  national  school,  which  was  the  sole 
property  of  the  Commissioners,  and  it  was  cultivated  almost  entirely 
by  the  boys  of  the  school.  Arrangements  were  made  by  which  little 
plots  were  assigned  to  different  sets  of  boys,  and  the  produce  of  those 
little  plots  was  distributed  amongst  the  bovs.  However,  the  Treasury 
had  a  decided  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  schooL  The  Board,  on  the  other  hand,  expressed  a  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  experiment,  being,  as  they  believed,  a  valuable  one,  should 
be  continued,  but  the  Treasury  replied  in  very  decided  fashion  that  it 
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Sir  P.  Keenan,  flhould  not.    The  Board  with  equal  vigour  returned  to  the  charge,  and 

K.CM.G.t    declared  that  they  had  resolved  not  to  abandon  it.     The  Treasurj, 

CB,        however,  had  the  ready  means  of  defeating  the  intentions  of  the  Board, 

£qj.  ^jjgy  refused  to  insert  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  in  the  estimates. 

®  J"°e  1888.  ^^^^  Carroll.)  It  is  in  my  mind  to  recommend  to  the  Board  a 
system  such  as  the  Chairman  speaks  of,  that  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  schools  where  agriculture  would  be  taught  efficiently,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  pupils  might  get  lodgings;  something 
similar  to  the  system  in  operation  in  schools  I  have  recently  seen  in 
Denmark. 

6813.  You  are  speaking  of  the  higher  grade  schools? — ^Yes. 

5814.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  in  reference 
to  what  has  been  mentioned  about  the  resistance  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
expenment  of  school  gardens;  whether  the  general  experience  was 
that  such  gardens  resulted  in  any  profit,  or  was  there  a  charge  occasioned 
by  them  to  the  department  ? — Generally  the  result  was  a  profit. 

5815.  Is  the  teaching  of  agriculture  compulsory  in  all  rural  national 
schools? — The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  schools  depends  upon  the 
wish  of  the  managers  of  the  schools  or  the  school  teachers ;  but  when 
once  they  are  placed  under  the  Board  they  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  Board. 

5816.  {Chairman.)  I  observe  that  the  number  of  schools  to  which 
farms  are  attached  is  only  very  small  at  present,  compared  with  the 
number  of  schools  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

5817.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  desimhle 
for  the  National  Board  to  take  any  action  in  order  to  encourage  the 
managers  and  teachers  to  attach  farms  and  gardens  to  the  schools  ?— I 
think  it  would,  and  I  have  had  it  in  my  mind  to  recommend  the  Board 
of  Education  to  increase  the  fees  now  paid  for  the  teaching  of  practical 
agriculture.  I  am  convinced  teachers  do  not  make  the  profit  they  might 
do  as  ordinary  farmers,  in  consequence  of  their  time  being  taken  up  with 
school  teaching,  and  in  order  to  make  the  teaching  of  agriculture  mofe 
effective,  additional  fees  would  be  required. 

5818.  Do  I  understand  that  you  propose  that  a  higher  result  fee  shall 
be  paid  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  farm  attached  to  the  school  than 
where  there  is  not  ? 

{Sir  Patrick  Keenan.)  That  is  the  case  at  present. 

{Mr.  Carroll.)  Yes.  There  are  two  sets  of  fees  paid  to  the 
tcacbei*s  of  those  schools ;  one  set  of  fees  being  for  the  proficiency  of  the 
boys,  the  other  for  results  on  the  farm. 

5819.  {Prof.  Boscoe.)  How  is  the  practical  proficiency  of  the  hoys 
tested  ? — They  are  taken  out  on  the  farm  and  examined  carefully  on  its 
working  and  management. 

5820.  By  the  teachers  ? — No.  They  are  examined  by  myself  and  by 
the  literary  inspectors. 

5821.  Do  you  go  down  to  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
those  examinations  ? — I  do. 

5822.  {Mr,  Slagg.)  Do  you  consider  that,  under  the  impulse  of  those 
schools,  the  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  increasing  satisfactorily 
in  Ireland  ? — I  believe  the  schools  have  been  very  serviceable  in  that 
respect.  I  have  not  been  sufficiently  long  in  my  present  office  to  he 
able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  improvement  attained,  but  the  result  of 
my  examinations  of  the  schools  has  been  upon  the  whole  fairly  satis- 
factory, and  the  pupils  who  have  come  under  my  examination  show  a 
fair  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

5823.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  the  only  inspector  of  agricultural  instntc- 
rion  ? — At  present  I  am  the  only  one  inspecting  agricultural  schools. 
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6824*  I  suppose  you  contemplate  the  necessity  of  getting  assistance  SirP.Keenan 
if  the  number  of  schools  to  which  farms  are  attached  should  increase     K.C.MG.,  ' 
very    much? — If   they    increased  very   much,    assistance    would    be         (--i^* 
required.  

5825.  The  74  farms  and  the  gardens  at  present  in  existence  you  are    8  Juno  iss.'^. 
able  to  inaDage  yourself? — ^I   do  not  examine   gardens.      Tliey  are  """ 
examined  by  the  literary  inspectors. 

5826.  (Mr.  WooddlL)  I  wish  to  ask  whether  any  teaching  in  dairy 
work  is  given  to  girls  in  primary  schools  ? — I  mean  to  recommend  it, 
and  I  hope  the  Commissioners  will  see  their  way  to  giving  results  fees 
for  such  departments  of  agricultural  instruction  as  would  be  useful  to 
females. 

5827.  {Chairman,)  I  think  you  mentioned  that  girls  are  admitted  to 
the  dairy  school  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

5828.  Are  the  literary  inspectors  who  examine  the  garden  schools 
acquainted  with  agriculture  ? — ^They  are  ex^iected  to  know  the  subject 
of  agriculture. 

5829.  (Mr.  Magnus,)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  they  acquainted  with 
it  ?•: — ^Yes»  I  have  met  a  good  many  of  the  district  inspectors,  and  have 
had  conversations  with  them,  and  I  find  they  have  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

5830.  {Mr,  Slagg,)  Do  yon  consider  that  there  is  very  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the  Irish  people  ? — 
Certainly. 

5831.  Is  suioh  knowledge  iii  a  backward  state  at  present?— It  is. 
I  believe  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  would  have  a  con- 
siderable tendency  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  and 
that  those  persons  who  have  to  subsist  by  agricultural  pursuits  would 
derive  great  advantage  ;  it  should  also  make  more  intelligent  labourers 
and  more  intelligent  artizans. 

5832.  In  your  opinion  is  the  productive  power  of  the  country  less 
than  what  it  ought  to  be  ? — Very  much  less. 

5833.  It  is  less  than  what  it  piobably  would  be  under  an  improved 
system  of  education  ? — Much  less.  Any  one  going  through  the  country 
and  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  simplest  and  most  ordinary  agricultural 
works  are  done,  will  be  satisfied  that  a  very  small  amount  of  agricuUunil 
and  scientific  education  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  improving  the 
modes  of  farm  labour,  rendering  them  much  more  eAective  and  pro- 
moting an  economy  of  labour  also. 

o83i<.  {Chairman,)  1  want  to  ask  yonr  experience,  if  you  have  had 
any  experience,  either  personally  or  by  report,  of  the  prize  scheme 
instituted  by  Lord  Spencer  some  years  ago  for  encouraging  the  improve- 
ment of  small  farms  ? — I  have  no  personal  experience  of  it,  but  I  have 
read  the  reports,  and  I  believe  such  a  scheme  might  be  made  very 
useful,  but  it  is  a  matter  that  would  require  careful  administration. 
There  are  elements  in  it  which  if  judiciously  worked  might  bo  made 
extremely  useful,  but  if  hastily  or  carelessly  carried  cut,  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

5835.  Does  Lord  Spencer  continue  it  still  ? — No,  it  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

{Sir  Patrick  Keenan,)  Not  discontinued.  Lord  Spencer  when 
introducing  the  scheme  expressed  his  intention  of  continuing  it  for 
five  years,  which  expired  long  ago.  I  should  mention  that  ic  was 
carried  on  entirely  at  Lord  Spencer's  own  cost. 

5836.  {Prof,  Roscoe,)  It  was  not  taken  up  by  any  other  perso 
{Mr,  Carroll,)  No. 
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Sir  P.  Keenan,      5337.  ( ChaitTnan.)  It  was  not  taken  np  hj  any  of  the  agricultural 
K.CMXx,^     societies  ? — ^No. 

^'    •  5838.  Does  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
8  Judo  1888.   ^^P^  farms? — No.    It  has  offered  prizes  for  labourers'  cottages  and  laud 
*   drainage. 

5839.  I  presume  you  are  aware  that  the  Royal  Agricultm*al  Society 
of  England  off ers  prizes  for  the  best  cultivated  farms  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  is 
not  an  institution  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  generally  done  by 
the  localities  in  which  they  hold  their  shows. 

5840.  The  prizes  are  contributed  by  the  local  committeesy  and  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  awards  them  ? — ^Yes. 

5841.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  same  thing  being 
done  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  ? — ^No,  there  is  very 
little  probability  of  it.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  the  connection  between 
the  agricultural  societies  here  and  the  people  is  not  at  all  so  intimate 
nor  so  beneficial  as  in  other  countries,  for  example  in  Denmark.  Tb^« 
the  people  generally  subscribe  to  the  societies.  The  societies  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  and  effect  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  consequence. 

5842.  The  small  farmers  take  an  interest  in  the  societies  ? — Yes. 
(iStr  cT*.  Lentaigne.)  1  may  mention,  in  reference  to  the  question  asked 

with  regard  to  ^e  prizes  offered  by  Lord  Spencer,  that  several  noble- 
men in  various  parts  of  the  country  give  prizes  for  the  best  managed 
farm  in  their  respective  localities.  Amongst  those  who  do  so  are 
Lord  Fitzwiliiam,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  and  the  Marquess  of 
Headford.    I  think  Lord  Erne  has  done  the  same  thing  at  Lisnaskea. 

5843.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  those  prizes  upon  the  people  in  the 
locality  ? — Very  good.    At  Lisnaskea  especially  it  has  been  very  good. 

5844.  Does  it  cause  small  fanners  to  take  a  pride  in  the  carefbl 
management  and  good  order  of  their  farms  ? — (3/r.  Carroll.)  It  does, 
undoubtedly.  I  think  there  is  a  greater  effect  duo  to  the  personal 
influence  of  a  resident  landlord  or  agent  of  an  estate,  than  even  to  the 
prizes.  The  influence  of  a  sensible  resident  landlord  or  agent  is 
generally  very  useful. 

5845.  Are  separate  accounts  kept  for  the  farm  of  Glasnevin,  apart 
from  the  college  as  a  teaching  establishment  ? — ^Yes. 

5846.  What  are  the  results  ? — The  profits  have  increased  from  200/. 
in  1877,  to  over  1,000/.  in  1882. 

5847.  On  how  many  acres  ? — About  180  acres.  I  can  give  you  an 
abstract  of  the  accounts,  taken  from  the  books. 

5848.  Is  the  profit  you  have  mentioned  after  paying  rent? — ^Yes. 
The  rent  is  723/.  a  year. 

5849.  I  suppose  your  profit  arises  in  a  great  measure  fix)m  the  fact  of 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  ? — ^Yes.  The  milk  produced  on  the  farm 
is  sold  at  a  high  price. 

5850.  In  fact,  it  is  more  an  accommodation  than  an  ordinary  farm  ? — 
Well,  I  do  not  think  you  can  call  it  so.  It  is  managed  upon  principles 
on  which  a  farm  at  a  distance  from  Dublin  could  be  manag^.  It  is 
not  managed  merely  as  a  suburban  farm.  The  rotations  are  rotations 
applicable  to  the  various  circumstances  of  Ireland.  I  should  mention 
that  there  is  on  this  farm  a  very  useful  institution,  a  small  farm  of 
about  six  acres,  cultivated  just  &s  a  farm  of  that  size  should  be  cultivated 
in  the  country.  This  farm  supports  four  cows  all  the  year  round, 
which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  average  land  of  Ireland  at  present 
supports.  The  rental  value  of  that  farm  has  been  increased  by  over 
100  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  high  system  of  farming  pursued  on 
it  during  the  past  20  years. 
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5851.  {Mr.  WoodaU.)  Have  yoa  tried  the  system  of  ensilage  ? — ^Yes.  SirP.Ke€nan, 

5852.  What  is  yoar  opinion  of  it? — Quito  favourable.    I  believe  it     K,C,M,G,;^ 
has  elements  of  great  success.    We  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in 

building  a  large  silo.  8  j„„^  jggg 

5853.  (Mr»  Slagg,)  What  share  of  importance  is  attached  to  the 

system  of  green  cropping  and  home  feeding  ? — I  believe  that  for  a  large 

extent  of  Ireland,  a  system  of  home  feeding  would  be  very  serviceable. 

5854.  Is  it  largely  adopted  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  ? — No, 
not  nearly  so  largely  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  my  opinion  home  feeding, 
if  adopted  over  a  large  portion  of  Ireland,  would  be  very  beneficial. 

5855.  Do  you  think  a  reform  might  be  introduced  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  that  practice  ? — Yes. 

5856.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  a  point  worthy  of  considerable  attention  ? 
—I  think  it  Is ;  but  it  would  necessitate  a  Large  outlay  in  buildings  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

5857.  (Chairman.)  It  would  have  to  be  done  by  degrees,  I  suppose? 
— Yes. 

5858.  Do  yon  dwell  on  that  point  in  the  course  of  instruction  you 
give  in  the  schools  and  colleges  ? — ^We  do.  A  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  utility  of  the  system  is  this,  that,  by  its  means,  the  small  six  acre 
farm  now  makes  a  profit  of  about  100/.  a  year* 

5859.  Is  attention  to  it  enforced  in  the  national  schools  ? — Yes ;  and 
I  should  say  it  is  recommended  in  the  books  which  are  used  in  the 
schools. 

5860.  In  the  text  books  ?— Yes. 


The  commissioners  then  proceeded  to  view  the  several  departments, 
of  the  farm,  accompanied  by  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  Sir  J.  Lentaigne, 
Dr.  Cameron,  Professor  Wright,  and  Mr.  Carroll. 

5860a.  Mr.  Carroll,  on  the  subject  of  the  experimental  station  attached 
to  the  farm,  said :  The  experimental  station  attached  to  the  farm  of  the 
Albert  institution  was  established  al)out  ten  years  ago.  It  is  devoted  to 
carrying  out  experiments  of  interest  to  agriculturists,  reports  of  the 
results  being  from  time  to  time  published  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Eklucation.  The  plot  of  ground  at  the  present  time  contains 
experiments  on  maitnres  applied  to  grass  on  the  principle  of  the  celebrated 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  investigations  at  Eothamstead  ;  also  experiments  on 
manures  in  potato  cultivation,  and  investigations  as  to  measures  recom- 
mended for  adoption  in  the  prevention  or  mi  ligation  of  potato  disease. 
New  varieties  of  potatoes  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  apple  are  now 
in  course  of  development,  and  a  system  of  cultivating  the  potato  devised 
by  M.  Jensen,  in  Denmark,  which  is  said  to  possess  remarkable  merit 
in  ayerting  or  mitigating  the  disease,  is  on  its  trial.  The  principle  of 
the  system  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  disease  germs  or  fungus 
spores  are  carried  in  the  air,  to  the  potato  foliage,  from  which  they  are 
washed  to  the  earth,  and  reaching  the  tuber,  cause  the  disease. 
M.  Jensen  conceived  the  idea  that,  if  he  protected  the  young  tubers 
from  the  washing  down  of  the  disease-producing  spores,  the  crop  might 
be  made  tolerably  safe,  and  that  by  bending  over  the  tops  so  that  the 
foliage  would  discharge  the  spores  Into  the  space  between  the  potato 
drills,  those  spores  could  not  reach  the  tubers.  This  theory  has  been 
tried  in  some  places  with  varying  success.  A  matter  at  the  present 
time  interesting  us  is  the  infiuence  of  kainit  or  potash  salts  in  the 
cultivanon  of  the  potato.    Valuable  results  are  obtained  through  its 
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P^Keenan,  use  on  soils  deficient  in  potash.    A  very  interesting  matter  for  the 

^'^/;^'^''    scientist  is  observable  in  the  plots  where  kainit  is  used,    in  all  cases 

•         where  kainit  is  applied,  the  colour  of  the  foliage  is  very  much  affected, 

g  jiiQo  1883    ^^^^S  iQUch   lighter,   and  the   well  known  property  of  nitrogenous 

' '   manures  in  darkening  plant  foliage  is  considerably  modified  by  the  use 

of  kainit  or  potash,  in  conjunction  with  nitrogen.  A  simple  system  of 
experimenting  with  manures,  singly  and  in  combination,  is  also  in 
operation  on  the  farm.  By  applying  the  manures  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  drill,  and  then  crossing  the  drills  with  the  same 
manures  in  bands,  we  get  several  combinations  together  with  dupli- 
cations, which  are  desirable  in  all  experiments.  Experiments  on  the 
growth  of  turnips  with  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  were  made 
last  year.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are  carefully  recorded,  and 
are  always  available  to  the  pupils. 


Subsequently,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  the  National  Model 
and  Training  Schools  in  Marlborough  Street,  where  they  were  received 
by  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Resident  Commissioner, 
Dr.  Newell,  C.B.,  Secretary,  Professors  O'Sullivan,  Corbett,  Joyce,  and 
Doherty,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  through  the  various  schoc^  and 
departments  of  the  institution,  after  which-*-  . 

Sir  Patrick  Eeenan,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  was  further  examined,  and 

gave  the  following  evidence  :— 

5861.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Resident  Commissioner  of  National 
Education  for  Ireland  ?— I  am. 

5862.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  ofiice  ? — Since  1871. 

5863.  I  believe  you  were  previously  one  of  the  Commissioners? — 
I  was  Chief  of  Inspection. 

5864.  What  is  the  total  length  of  your  service  in  connection  with  the 
Education  Department  ? — Thirty-eight  years. 

5865.  Your  experience  therefore  is  very  considerable,  and  you  are 
able  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past  ? — Yes. 

5866.  I  believe  you  have  considered  the  question  of  technical  instruc- 
tion very  carefully  ? — I  have,  as  far  as  my  opportunities  have  enabled 
mo  to  do  so,  in  different  countries. 

5867.  You  have  come  to  conclusions  on  the  subject,  which  you  have 
embodied  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — I  have. 

5868.  You  will  put  in  a  copy  of  that  memorandum  for  the  information 
of  the  Commission  ? — With  pleasure.* 

5869.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  the  supposition  that  you  consider  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  ordinary  instruction  given 
in  schools  and  technical  education  ? — I  think  technical  instruction 
should  be  part  of  the  ordinary  education  given  ito  a  child  in  his  school 
course.  You  have  observed  it  in  the  school  which  you  have  just  visited. 
It  begins  with  the  infant  at  the  Kindergarten  school,  and  is  continued  at 
every  successive  stage  of  an  ordinary  primary  education  ;  the  better  the 
child  is  prepared  in  the  elementary  school,  the  more  successful  he  will 
be  afterwards  in  any  higher  technical  education  he  may  attempt. 

5870.  Do  you  think  such  instruction  desirable  for  those  who  will  not 
have  in  after  life  to  follow  manual  occupations? — I  do.  I  consider  it 
desirable  that  everybody,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  should  be  taught 
whilst  at  school  to  be  **  handy,''  so  as  to  be  able  in  after  life  to  turn  to 
account  any  little  training  he  receives  in  childhood. 

*  See  page  141. 
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5871.  Such  iostniction  is  of  course  especially  valuable  for  those  who  SirP.Keenmn, 
have  to  gain  their  liyelihood  by  manual  labour  ? — Certainly.    It  is     K,C,M,Q^ 
especially  valuable  to  that  class.  ^*^^ 

5872.  You,  as  representing  the  department,  are  fully  alive  to  the       -       '^ 
utility  and  necessity  of  technical  education  ? — Quite  so.  "°^        ' 

5873.  Confining  ourselves  to  elementary  technical  instruction,  you 
have  shown  by  what  you  are  doing  that  you  consider  it  ought  to  begin 
at  the  very  earliest  age  ? — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

5874.  Omitting  the  intermediate  steps,  you  are  of  opinion  also,  I 
believe^  that  it  would  be  useful  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  in  all  elementary 
schools  ? — ^I  have  a  strong  expectation  that  we  shall  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  be  able  to  take  a  step  in  that  direction  in  all  our  ordinary 
schools  through  the  country.  When  those  young  men  of  the  Training 
College  whom  you  saw  here  to  day  at  work  return  to  their  respective 
schools,  able,  as  I  hope  they  will  be,  to  impart  to  the  classes  under  their 
care  the  instruction  they  have  received  here ;  we  intend  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  results  fees  payable  for  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools.  At 
present  every  girl  in  the  national  schools  is  taught  necdle*work.  Every 
schoolmistress  must  pass  an  examination  in  needle-work,  cutting  out, 
and  all  that,  before  she  can  obtain  the  ordinary  certificate  to  become  a 
schoolmistress.  The  girls  in  that  respect  are  well  provided  for.  I  will 
also  add  that  I  think  on  the  whole  the  proficiency  of  the  girls  in  the 
ordinary  national  schools  in  needlework,  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country,  is  very  creditable. 

5875.  If  we  should  be  told  by  any  one  that  the  attention  of  the  girls 
in  national  schools  )S  more  directed  to  fancy  work  than  to  plain  work, 
would  you  think  the  statement  was  a  mistake  ? — I  should  say  it  was  a 
great  mistake,  for  I  at  once  turn  my  thoughts  to  remote  parts  of 
Ireland,  say  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Donegal ;  the  opportunity  for  high 
adornment  in  work  does  not  present  itself  in  those  districts,  and  tiio 
children  are  confined,  in  their  school  exercises,  entirely  to  ordinary 
sewing  and  cutting  out. 

5876.  Do  you  believe  more  is  done  now  in  the  way  of  teaching 
needle-work  to  girls  than  was  the  case  in  past  times  r — Cerluinly ; 
because  we  are  most  rigorous,  in  seeing  that  the  subject  of  needle- work 
is  attended  to.  If  an  inspector  reported  that  in  a  girls'  school  he  found 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  superbly  taught,  but  that  needle- 
work was  neglected,  we  would  either  refuse  results  fees  altogether, 
or  cut  them  down  to  such  a  degree  as  to  frighten  the  teacher  and  make 
her  attend  better  to  the  needlework  for  the  future. 

5877.  Do  you  consider  your  inspectors  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
on  the  proficiency  of  girls  in  needlework  ? — Certainly.  It  is  a  simple 
matter. 

5878.  Have  you  ever  had  the  assistance  of  ladies  in  the  matter  ? — 
When  our  inspectors  have  been  conducting  the  examination  of  the  pupils 
of  Model  Schools  in  needlework  and  cutting  out,  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  submit  the  articles  to  a  jury  composed  of  some  of  their 
lady  friends. 

5879.  You  say  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that  the  girls  in  ordinary 
national  schools  are  taught  ornamental  and  fancy  work,  and  that  useful 
work  is  neglected? — Certainly.  The  statement  comes  upon  me  quite 
by  surprise,  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  most  of  the  schools,  especially 
in  the  districts  I  have  now  in  my  mind — Galway,  Mayo,  and  Donegal, — 
there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  indulging  in  that  high  style  of  work. 

5880.  Is  it  the  case  in  other  districts — in  Dublin,  for  instance  ? — I 
have  not  observed  it.  I  have  been  in  great  numbers  of  the  large 
schools,  and  while  they  attach  importance  to  that  higher  class  of  work — 
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SirP.Keenan,  and  very  properly  in  my  opinion — ^nine-tenths  of  the  Y^ork,  however,  is 

K.CM.G.,    the  ordinary  mending,  sewing,  cutting,  and  stitching.    Allow  me  to 

7^*         draw  attention  to  the  results  of  this  branch  of  instruction  last  year ; 

6  June  1683.   ^^  136,066  girls  examined  for  results  fees  in  needle-work,  cutting-out, 

*   &c.,  128,843  passed.     That  is  94*6  per  cent.  I  hold  it  that  such  a  pe^ 

centage  does  not  represent  failure. 

5881.  If  the  inspectors  are  competent? — Oh,  the  inspectors  are  quite 
competent. 

5882.  Of  that  you  have  no  doubt  ? — I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world 
about  it.  Every  new  inspector,  before  he  starts  on  his  work,  has  to 
pass  a  considerable  time  in  training,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
inspectors  and  head  inspectors,  and  he  is  on  probation  for  about  a  year 
before  we  place  him  in  charge  of  a  district. 

5883.  And  in  that  way  he  becomes  acquainted  with  needle-work  ?— 
He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  satisfactoriness  or  unsatisfactoriness  of 
the  value  of  the  needle- work  done  by  the  children. 

5884.  Proceed  now  with  the  parallel  you  were  about  to  draw  between 
the  technical  education  of  girls  and  boys  ? — As  I  have  already  stated, 
of  the  total  number  of  girls  examined,  94*6  per  cent  of  them  passed  so 
satisfactorily  as  to  earn  results  fees  for  their  teachers  in  this  subject  of 
needle-work.  But  there  is  no  corresponding  technical  subject  for  bojB, 
unless  we  turn  to  agriculture,  and  instruction  in  agriculture  is  limited 
to  the  three  higher  classes.  I  told  you  at  the  farm  to-day  the  numbers 
examined  last  year  in  agriculture  and  the  numbers  that  passed.  Oar 
success  up  to  the  present  is  not  as  great  as  we  hope  it  will  be  by-and- 
by ;  but  that  agricultural  education,  at  all  events,  is  our  limit  of  technical 
education  for  boys.  Now,  I  hold  it  that  every  boy  ought  to  be  taught 
to  be  handy.  If  he  has  been  taught  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  his 
fingers,  hands,  and  eyes,  then  no  matter  what  he  turns  to  in  after  life, 
whether  he  is  a  labourer,  a  tradesman,  or  engaged  in  any  higher  occupa- 
tion, that  early  training  will  be  of  service  to  him. 

5885.  I  believe  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  those  portions  of 
our  First  Report  bearing  on  this  subject  ? — Very  much. 

5886.  And  also  to  some  of  the  principal  technical  schools  on  the 
continent  ? — ^Yes,  in  various  countries.  In  1878,  as  Conmiissioner  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  I  made  an  inquiry 
into  the  primary,  intermediate  and  university  education  of  Malta.  In 
the  primary  schools  I  found  an  attempt  at  technical  instruction.  I 
found  that  printing,  M^ood-carviug,  chip  basket  making,  and  other  occu- 
pations were  taught.  The  success  was  not  very  great,  but  I  was  of 
opinion  that,  with  a  little  enthusiasm  and  perseverance,  real  success 
might  be  attained.  The  subject  has  been  simmering  in  my  mind  very 
much  since  that  time,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought 
to  try  instruction  in  some  sort  of  handiwork  in. our  Irish  Nationul 
Schools.  We  have  accordingly  begun  it  in  the  way  you  have  to  day 
seen  in  our  Training  CJoUege. 

5887.  I  understand  you  have  only  begun  it  within  the  last  six  weeks? 
For  about  six  weeks  or  two  months.  It  took  a  long  time  to  prepare  for  it. 
I  was  for  many  months  in  great  difficulty  about  getting  a  man  to  under- 
take the  task.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  carpenter  whom  we 
employed  on  the  esttiblishment  under  the  Board  of  Works  might  be  able 
to  work  the  thing.  I  sent  for  him,  found  him  very  intelligent,  and 
engaged  him  on  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the 
experiment  be  successful,  we  should  recommend  him  to  the  Treasury 
for  some  special  honorarium.     He  has  no  salary  at  present. 

5888.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  for  the  present  tentative  ? — Entirely 
ntative. 
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5889.  As  I  understand,  jou  do  not  intend  to  teach  trades  ? — No  ;  jou  ^^^  p  ^ 
have  in  your  question  exactly  represented  what  is  passing  in  my  mind,  *  K.CM.G.  * 
that  any  attempt  in  an  ordinary  day  school  to  teach  hoys  a  particular  C./?. 

trade  would  neither  he  practicable  nor  desirable,  but  that  the  object  

should  be  to  train  them,  for  instance,  in  lineal  drawing  and  in  such    ^  ^^^^  l^^^* 
practices  of  **  handiness  "  that  when  they  become  apprentices  to  trades, 

whether  carpenters,  bricklayers,  or  stonemasons,  &c.,  they  will  be  sure 
to  learn  their  trades  with  comparative  ease,  and  become  successful  in 
them  afterwards.  If  we  do  that  I  think  our  function  is  properly 
fulfiUed. 

5890.  Without  pledging  yourself  definitely  on  the  subject,  do  you 
think  that  if  voluntary  efforts  were  made,  especially  in  poor,  congested 
districts^  to  teach  trades,  facilities  might  be  granted  by  the  National 

Board,  as,  for  instance,  by  permitting  the  use  of  your  vested  schoolrooms  * 

for  the  purpose  and  in  other  ways  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
experiment  ? — Decidedly.  We  are  constantly  doing  that.  Some  yeara 
since  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  the  country,  some 
benevolent  Scotchmen  came  to  Donegal  and  started  embroidery  and 
various  other  industrial  occupations  suitable  for  girls  und  young  women. 
We  not  only  authorised  the  use  of  our  schools  by  the  girls  and  young 
women,  anxious  to  attend  the  classes,  where  these  occupations  were 
pursued  before  and  after  school  hours,  but  we  admonished  our  teachers 
to  be  civil  to  them  and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  manner  possible. 
Of  course  we  shall  always  be  prepared  to  do  anything  of  that  sort. 

5891.  The  system  of  payment  on  results,  I  think,  you  say  you  would 
rather  reserve  ?— I  would  rather  reserve  it,  but  I  have  it  strongly  in  my 
mind  that  we  shall  be  able  to  organise  a  system  of  payment  by  results 
for  handiness. 

5892.  Do  you  consider  it  probable  that  something  of  the  same  kin^. 
may  be  done  in  the  schools  belonging  to  the  religious  bodies  ? — ^Cer- 
tatnly.  The  board  is  in  connection  with  a  vast  number  of  convent 
schools ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  would  you 
find  needlework,  and  cutting  out,  embroidery,  and,  in  some  instances, 
lace-making,  taught  with  more  exquisite  taste  or  with  greater  success 
than  in  these  schools. 

5893.  Is  the  impression  a  mistaken  one  that  the  fact  of  religious 
emblems  being  used  in  the  schools  of  those  religious  bodies  has  pre- 
vented them  from  placing  themselves  under,  or  from  being  accepted  in 
connection  with,  the  National  Board  ? — ^There  are  some  orders  in  the 
country,  especially  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  desire  to  have  entire 
liberty  in  the  use  of  emblems  and  books,  and  also  to  be  free  from  official 
inspection,  and  such  orders  do  not  approach  us.  Any  community, 
whether  of  monks  or  nuns,  that  approaches  us  must  conform  to  our 
rules,  and  one  of  those  rules  is  that  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  secular 
education  there  must  be  no  reli^ous  emblems  exhibited. 

5894.  What  is  the  reason  for  which  that  rule  was  established? — 
It  is  a  very  ancient  rule  of  the  Board,  and  its  object  was  to  enable 
children  of  all  denominations  to  frequent  every  National  School  in  the 
land. 

5895.  I  wish  to  ask  you,  whether  in  those  cases  in  which  the  schools 
are  purely  denominational,  from  the  fact  of  their  having  no  minorities,  you 
think  that  rule  might  be  relaxed  with  advantage  ? — ^It  would  be  only 
natoral  and  reasonable  to  think  so,  but  you  can  never  guarantee  that  a 
school  will  not  have  a  minority  to-morrow.  In  about  50  of  the  convent 
Bchoolfl,  there  were  Protestant  minorities  last  year. 

5896.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  there  ai^  some  schools,  known 

as  convent  schools,  which  receive  grants  from  the  National  Board  ? 

Yes,  npwards  of  200.    I  may  mention  that  the  Christian  Brothers  were 
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Sir  P.  Keenan,  '^^  connection  with  the  National  Board  until  1836,  but  that  thej  then 
K.CM.G.,    separated  from  it  on  the  grounds  I  have  mentioned  ;  they  objected  to 
[C.B.        official  inspection,  thej  wished  to  use  books  of  their  own,  and  to  be  at 
all  times  of  the  daj  without  restraint  on  anj  religious  considerations. 

8  Jnne  1883t  ,       , 

..........  5897.  Do  jou  consider  that  the  fact  of  those  schools  not  beuig  in  con- 

nection  with  the  National  Board  militates  much  against  the  efficiency  of 
the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  ?-»-Oniy  against  its  compre- 
hensiveness. We  have  a  million  of  children  at  the  National  Schools. 
If  we  embraced  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  we  should  have  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  more.  I  wish  we  could  embrace  them  for  the  Christian 
Brothers  were  the  avant  garde  of  the  reformers  of  primary  education  ou 
the  Continent,  and,  I  may  add  also  here  in  Ireland. 

5898.  Tou  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  according  to  the  r^ulations  in 
force  in  England,  it  is  possible  for  a  voluntary  school  to  receive  no  grant 
and  yet  to  have  the  benefit  of  Grovemment  inspection  on  application  ?— 
Yes,  subject  to  the  observance  of  the  conscience  clause,  and  all  the  other 
provisions  of  the  code. 

5899.  You  would  not  object  to  inspect  schools  though  not  in  con- 
nection with  you  ? — Well,  that  is  a  veiy  important  question.  For 
instance,  the  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  are  a  separate  organisa* 
tion  and  are  not  under  our  jurisdiction  or  inspection. 

5900.  But  are  they  inspected? — They  are  inspected  by  their  own 
inspector. 

5901.  The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  this,  that  if  compulsory 
attendance  should  be  introduced  into  Ireland,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
you  should  be  able  to  certify  that  certain  schools  were  efficient,  although 
they  might  not  be  in  union  with  the  National  Board  ? — Personally  I 
^ould  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  allow  the  inspectors  of  the 
Board  to  inspect  a  school  not  connected  with  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
pedantic  to  refuse  an  official  inspection  in  any  case  where  we  were 
invited  to  aid  a  good  work ;  but  that  is  my  private  opinion,  and  it  may 
not  be  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Board. 

5902.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  expressed  it  to  the 
Commissioners  on  Beformatory  and  Industrial  Schools.  The  same 
question  turned  up  at  their  recent  inquiry,  that  is,  whether  our 
inspectors  might  not  inspect  those  schools. 

5903.  With  regard  to  your  inspection,  I  believe  you  have  a  number 
of  inspectors  who  take  dTstricts  ? — Our  inspectors  consist  of  two  classes^ 
district  inspectors  and  head  inspectors.  Every  district  inspector  has  a 
district  containing  a  certain  number  of  schools — about  120  or  130  on  an 
average — under  his  direct  control,  and  his  business  is  to  inspect  every 
school  in  his  district  at  least  once,  but  if  possible,  three  times  a  year. 
He  is  consequently  very  much  brought  into  association  with  the  teachers 
and  managers,  and  is  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  the  general  operation 
of  the  schools  in  his  district.  We  have,  besides  the  66  district  inspectors, 
six  head  inspectors,  each  of  whom  has  10  or  1 1  districts  in  charge,  and 
whose  chief  function  is  to  see  that  the  district  inspectors  discharge  their 
duties  satisfactorily. 

5904.  The  head  inspectors  have  charge  of  what  the  English  inspectors 
would  call  a  diocese  ? — We  call  them  circuits.  Whenever  a  case  of 
breach  of  rule  or  any  serious  iiTegularity  occurs  in  a  school  the  district 
inspector  is  requested  in  the  first  instance  to  report  on  it.  If  the  Board 
look  upon  it  as  a  very  important  case,  the  head  inspector  is  sent  to 
inquire  into  it  in  association  with  the  district  inspector,  and  in  that  waj 
the  Board  become  well  informed  through  the  two  officers  of  inspection 
upon  all  important  cases.    Another  function  which  the  head  inspector 
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has  to  discharge  is  to  see  thftt  uniformitr  of  ideas  exists  amongst  the  SirP.Keenan, 
inspectors,  especially  in  the  examination  of  the  children  and  the  standard     K.C.M.G,, 
of  the  questions  put  to  them.    In  order  to  bring  that  uniformity  about,  ^'^' 

we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  the  head  inspectors  to  Dublin    g  j  "TTqoo 
once  a  year,  to  debate  amongst  themselves  the  detaUs  of  the  duties  of      ^__. 
an  inspector,  and  their  conference  usually  ends  by  the  actual  inspection 
of  a  school  in  all  its  details,  going  through  the  process  as  if  a  school 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  country  was  being  inspected. 

5905.  You  are  speaking  of  the  head  inspectors  ? — Yes.  When  they 
break  up  their  conference  and  return  to  their  respective  circuits,  they  in 
turn  invite  their  suffragan  inspectors  to  assemble  in  conference  upon  all 
essential  points  of  duty,  but  especially  upon  the  question  of  a  proper 
standard  of  questions  for  the  children  ;  and  again  there  is  an  inspection 
of  a  school,  under  the  guidance  of  the  head  inspector,  conducted  by  one 
or  other  of  his  suffragan  insjpectors.  In  that  way  we  hope  always  to 
maintain  something  like  a  uniformity  of  standard. 

5906.  You  believe  that  that  system  ensures  a  uniformity  of  standard 
through  the  country  ? — ^It  does  so  to  an  enormous  extent.  When  one 
takes  up  a  book  of  statistics  and  finds  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  examined  last  year  76*6  per  cent,  passed  in  arithmetic,  of 
course  that  represents  the  opinion  of  the  66  district  inspectors  founded 
on  their  examination  of  376,070  children,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  correct 
in  consequence  of  the  pains  we  take  to  ensure  a  uniformity  of  standard. 
Some  inspectors  might  be  regarded  as  easy  markers,  others  might  be 
regarded  as  hard  markers;'  but  I  have  always  proclaimed  to  the 
inspectors  that  what  we  want  is  neither  hard  nor  easy  markers  but  just 
markers. 

5907.  Do  your  district  inspectors  remain  for  a  long  time  in  one 
district  ? — Sometimes  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  a  man  who  has 
special  local  knowledge  and  who  may  have  various  other  personal 
advantages  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  district  a  considerable 
time ;  but  that  does  not  occur  often. 

5908.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  that  ? — There  is  no  rule.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  discretion.  Sometimes  we  remove  an  inspector  in  the 
public  interests,  when  he  has  been  only  five  or  six  yeM*s  in  a  district, 
sometimes  even  less.  It  is  a  great  break  up  to  an  inspector  in  his 
household  arrangements  to  be  removed  from  his  district,  and  accordingly 
it  is  not  to  be  done  unless  there  is  some  considerable  public  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  it. 

5909.  How  many  district  inspectors  have  you  ? — 66. 

5910.  How  many  visits  is  a  district  inspector  supposed  to  pay  to  each 
school  in  his  district  every  year  P — -There  must  be  one  full  inspection  of 
every  child  in  the  school  who  has  made  the  requisite  number  of 
attendances.  We,  however,  expect  two  other  visits,  although  of  minor 
importance,  to  be  paid  to  each  school. 

5911.  Do  you  say  each  head  inspector  visits  every  school  in  his 
circoit  ? — ^No  each  head  inspector  visits  each  district  in  his  circuit,  and 
visits  some  of  the  schools  in  each  district.  That  reminds  me  that  I 
should  add  to  my  previous  answer  on  the  uniformity  of  standard,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  head  inspector  either  to  follow  a  few  days  after,  or 
to  precede  by  going  a  few  days  before,  the  inspection  of  a  school  by  the 
district  inspector, — the  head  inspector  thus  makes  a  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent report,  and  when  he  sends  it  up  to  us,  we  compare  his  marks 
with  the  marks  of  the  district  inspector^  made  either  a  few  days 
following  or  precedingi 
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SirP.Keenan,      6912.  He  does  that  with  some  school  in  each  district? — ^Five  or  six 
K.C.M.O,,    schools  in  each  district. 

^J^  5913.  Have  you  sarprise  visits? — ^Yes.     We  call  them  incidental 
8  Jane  1888.   visits.     No  inspector  does  his  dutj  satis&ctorilj  who  does  not  make 
them  by  the  score. 

5914.  We  have  only  seen  as  yet  the  Report  for  1881  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  giving  the  results  for  the  year  1881.  I 
hope  the  Report  for  1882  is  about  to  be  shortly  presented  to  Parliament? 
— I  believe  it  will  be  presented  to-night. 

5915.  Are  you  able,  comparing  the  results  of  last  year  with  those  of 
previous  years,  to  say  whether  there  has  been  an  improvement  ? — Yea, 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  all  round,  as  shown  by  the  inspectors' 
reports.  But  we  are  able  this  year  to  present  a  most  interesting  feature 
in  our  report,  that  is  a  statement  of  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  in  the  last 
decade.  I  have  here,  before  me,  a  table  in  which  the  illiteracy  in  1841, 
1851,  1861,  1871,  and  1881,  is  represented. 

5916.  Is  that  from  the  Registrar-General's  reports  ? — From  the 
Census  reports.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

Percentage  of  the  population  five  years  old  and  upwards  who  coold 
neither  read  nor  write — 

In  1841  -            .  52-7 

In  1851  .        .  46-8 

In  1861  "            -  38-7 

In  1871  -         -  83-4 

In  1881  .            -  25-2 

Now,  I  think,  that  is  a  very  gratifying  and  remarkable  statement. 
You  will  observe  that  during  the  last  decade  the  improvement  has  been 
8  *  2  per  cent.,  which  is  the  largest  that  has  taken  place  in  any  decade, 
and  it  is  also  gratifying  to  find  that  the  improvement  is  considerable 
even  in  the  remotest  counties. 

5917.  Is  there  a  similar  return  for  children  of  school  age,  for  the 
return  you  ha?e  read  applies,  I  presume,  to  the  entire  population  ? — ^It 
applies  to  the  eutire  population. 

5918.  Of  course  if  you  took  the  children  of  school  age  only  the  returns 
would  be  much  more  favourable  ? — I  thought  it  of  importance  to  take 
the  trouble  of  addiug  up  the  number  of  illiterates  from  16  to  20  years 
of  age,  as  we  to  a  certain  extent  are  responsible  for  their  education, 
and  I  find  that — 

In  1861,  of  the  portion  of  the  population  from 
16  to  20  yeai's  of  age,  the  number  of  illite- 
rates was   -  -  •  -  -    27 '  3  per  cent. 
In  1871           -                -                .  .     17*5  per  cent. 
In  1881          .....     12-4  per  cent. 

These  figures  will  appear  in  our  report.  I  may  observe  that  this  great 
improvement  extends  to  every  part  of  Ireland,  even  to  the  remote 
districts.  For  instance,  in  the  county  Galway,  in  the  year  1841,  the 
illiterate  part  of  the  population  comprised  76*6  per  cent. 

5919.  That  is  of  the  entire  population  ? — ^Yes,  of  those  five  years  old 
and  upwards.  Now  it  is  down  to  45  *  8,  and  considering  the  enormous 
difficulties  we  have  had  with  regard  to  national  education  in  the  West 
of  Ireland,  I  hold  that  to  be  a  very  respectable  return. 

5920.  Have  yon  a  return  of  die  population  between  16  and  20  in 
Qalway? — I  have  not.  There  is  one  of  the  Connaught  counties 
bordering  Leinster,  I  mean  Leitrim   whicli  has  had  very  considerable 
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opportanides  in  the  way  of  national  schools,  and  tolei'ably  well-conducted  ^*L^"?]f^^' 
schoolsy  and  it  shows  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Galwaj,  for  while  in     ^'^^O, 
Galway,  as  I  have  jost  said,  the  illiterates  were  45'8|  in  Leitrim  thej  ' 

were  onlj  22  *  6  per  cent,  in  1881.  g  jmie  1S8& 

5921.  Has  there  been  any  marked  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  — — ^— • 
number  of  children  in  the  upper  classes  ? — A  very  considerable  im- 
provement. At  present  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  we  have 
24  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  children  attending  school.  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  recall  what  it  was  in  former  years,  but  it  was 
very  small  compared  with  that. 

6922.  Do  you  consider  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  has  contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  elementary 
instruction  in  Ireland  ? — I  think  the  greatest  educational  blessing  that 
ever  befel  Ireland  was  the  introduction  of  that  system. 

5923.  Do  you  think  the  country  is  now  ripe  for  the  farther  step, 
already  taken  in  England,  of  requiring  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  at  school  ? — I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  publicly  on 
that  matter.  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  a  modified  system,  which 
would  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  might  be 
adopted. 

5924.  Do  you  hold  that  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  such  a  system 
at  once  in  the  remote  districts,  or  that  you  should  proceed'  by  degrees  ? 
You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  it  was  done  very  tentatively  in  England, 
until  at  last  we  made  it  compulsory  all  round.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  advisable  so  take  corresponding  steps  in  Ireland  ? — Certainlyi  I  think 
it  would  be  rational  to  do  so. 

5925.  You  would  not  at  once  introduce  the  compulsory  system  over 
the  oonntiy? — I  would  not  at  once  render  it  obligatory  in  any  district 
where  the  means  of  education  did  not  fully  exist,  and  adequate  means  of 
education,  I  may  say,  do  not  exist  at  present  everywhere  in  Ireland. 
No  satisfactory  system  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  can,  however, 
be  adopted  for  Ireland  until  a  law  is  passed  compelling  landlords  to  give 
sites  for  schools. 

5926.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  such  a  proposal  now?-— It  has 
been  under  consideration  a  long  time.  I  think  such  a  provision  ought 
to  form  part  and  parcel  of  any  Act  enforcing  attendance  at  school.  The 
two  ideas  were  certainly  associated  in  Mr.  Forster's  great  English 
Education  Act  of  1870. 

5927.  With  respect  to  salaries  of  teachers  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  their  salaries  in  con  sequence  of  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  ?  —A  very  considerable  improvement. 

5928.  The  proposal  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should]  contribute 
has  been  a  failure  ?— It  has  been  a  great  failure.  Out  of  over  160 
unions  in  the  country,  63  or  65  became  contributory  soon  after  thu  Act 
was  passed,  but  the  number  at  present  is  only  22. 

5929.  What  is  -the  average  contribution  ?  —  Last  year  the  total 
contribntion  of  the  unions  then  contributing  was  11,000/. 

5930.  To  how  many  schools  ?— About  1,000. 

5931.  That  would  be  an  average  contribution  of  11/.  a  school  in  the 
few  unions  that  contributed  ? — ^les. 

5932.  Is  there  any  table  of  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  ? 
— ^Yesy  there  are  three  classes  of  teachers,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
salary  attached  to  it.     The  dasaiflcation  is  determined  partly  by  the 

I     166S1.  If 
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Sii'  P.  /JTcejion,  scholarship  of  the  teacher,  but  to  a  lai*ge  extent  by  the  schoQlmaster- 

K.C.M.G.,     ship  he  may  exhibit.      The  income  of  a  teacher  isxlerived  from  thi«e 

•^'         seuFces ;    his  class  salary,  which  is  fixed  ;  resalta  fees,  whick  depend 

8* June  1883     "P^'^  ^^  efficieacj  as  a  teacher ;  the  school  fees  of  the  pupils  and  local 

•'    contributions  which  depend  upon  his  popularity  uid  efficiency.    In  our 

Report  for  1881  we  gave  a  table  of  the  average  incomes  and  the  number 
of  the  principal  teachers  under  the  various  heads  :«- 

£     M.     d. 

100  first  class  male  teachers,  average  income    -     149  17  .  4 

330  second  of  first  class  „  -     103     8  -  6 

1,537  second  class  „  -      80  14  10 

1,761  third  class  „  -      61  10  10 

Then  as  to  the  female  teachers,  the  numbers  are  as  follows  :•— 

£    s.  d. 

75  first  of  first  class  female  teachers,  average  income    114  15  0 

255  second  of  first  class  „  -      84    7  6 

1,003  second  class  „  -      67    7  8 

981  third  class  „  -       52     7  4 

Then  there  are  assistant  teachers,  but  as  they  are  to  a  large  extent 
simply  apprentice  teachers,  and  are  paid  on  altogether  different  terms 
and  conditions  from  the  principal  teachers,  their  income  should  not  be 
brought  into  average  with  the  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers.  The 
average  pay  of  an  assistant  master  is  46/.  4^.  7d.,  and  that  of  an  assistant 
mistress  36/.  ISs.  6d. 

5933.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  introduce  into  Ireland 
the  system  of  school  boards  as  in  England  p  —  It  would  be  quite 
impossible. 

5934.  Is  it  the  case  that  in  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board,  the  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Board  is  compulsory  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

5935.  Is  it  the  case  that  other  books  are  in  fact  used  in  some  of  the 
fidhools  ? — Other  books  are  used  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  which 
sanction  would  not  be  refused  to  any  book  having  literary  merit  and 
free  from  political  or  religious  objection. 

5936.  In  speaking  of  political  objection,  I  suppose  you  are  very 
liberal  in  your  interpretation  of  what  yoti  consider  admissible  ?— 
Decidedly. 

5937.  (Mr.  Magnus,)  Would  you  rather  say  "disloyal"  than 
political  ? — No ;  political  is  the  word.  Wo  should  not  like  a  book  to 
bo  political. 

5938.  (Mr,  Woodall,)  Have  you  objected  to  any  of  the  books 
published  for  the  English  schools  ?-^I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  book 
which  has  been  submitted  to  us  for  our  approval  and  which  has  been 
objected  to.  * 

5939.  (Prof,  Roscoe,)  I  suppose  you  choose  books  vhidi  have  specwl' 
reference  to  Ireland  ? — The  lesson  books  now  in  use  were  revieed  some 
17  or  18  years  ago,  with  thetspecial  purpose  of  introduoing  an  Irish 
element  into  them.  There  are  in  those  books  descriptions  and  ilhistrations 
of  Irish  scenery.  Then  there  will  be  found  in  them  numerous  poems  by 
eminent  Irish  poets,— by  Thomas  Moore,  .Goldsmith,  Gerald  Griffln, 
Denis  Florence  McCarthy,  Maugan,  Sir  Samuel  FergUsbn,  Curran, 
Callannn,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  R.  D.  Joyce,  Wolfe,  Lover,  Dr.  Murray, 
Lady  Dnfi^erin,  and  others.  From  Thomas  Moore,  alone^^here  are^ 
I  believe,  some  28  or  30  most  aUractive  and  suitable  pieces.     Whilst 
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the  Irish  |K)etic  element  is  so  strong  in  the  books,  it  must  not  be  under-  sir  P.  Keenan 
stood  that  the  great  British  }K)ets  have  been  ignored.     Far  from  it.     K.C.M.G., 
Indeed  wc   devote  a  whole  volume  to  selections  from  Shakespeare.         C»B. 

Perhaps  in  explanation  of  having  so  mnch  poetry  in  oar  books,  I  ought  

to  observe  that  the  form  in  which  knowledge  is  most  attractive  to  tho    ^- J°°g  ^^^' 
mind  of  an  Irish  child  is  that  which  is  expressed  iu  poetry. 

But  whilst  our  books  contain  so  goodly  a  store  of  Irish  and  English 
poetry,  they  also  contain  an  abundance  of  lessons,  in  a  popular  form, 
descriptive  of  manufiic tares,  trade,  industries,  &c.  The  Irish  element, 
here  too,  is  conspicuous.  There  are  lessons  on  the  herring  fisheries  of 
the  Irish  coast ;  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Shannon,  the  Blockwater, 
the  Liffey,  and  other  Irish  rivers ;  the  cod^  haddock,  and  mackerel 
fishing ;  fiaz  cultivaticm,  and  the  linen  manufacture ;  the  le^&d,  silver, 
and  copper  mines  of  Wicklow,  Cork,  and  Kerry ;  the  numufacture  of 
bottles  and  Hint  glass  in  Dublin.  Then  from  Sir  Robert  Kane's  *'  In- 
dustrial resources  of  Ireland,"  there  are  taken  very  valuable  lessons  on 
the  eoid-fields  of  Ireland ;  on  peat,  its  formation,  extent,  and  uses ;  on 
the  decline  of  the  Irish  iron  manu&ctu*e  and  its  causes ;  on  other 
metals  found- in^IrelaBd,  and  so  on. 

Besides- these  lessons,  peculiarly  Irish,  our  books  contain  lessons  on 
the  principal  industries  of  the  world,  viz.  on  manufactures  from  wool, 
flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  silk  ;  from  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha  ;  from 
the  date,  palm,  and  coooa-nut  trees  ;  on  candles,  gas,  and  lamps,  on 
George  Stephenson  and  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines ;  on  gold, 
silver,  lead,  platinum,  eopper,  bronze,  brass,  tin,  zinc,  mercury  ; 
the  pearl  fisheries,  the  first  attempts  at  commerce;  and  on  physical 
science  as  an  aid  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Then 
there  are  lessons  on  bee-keeping,  honey,  and  wax ;  on  tea  and  coffee, 
their  cultivation  and  pr^wration  for  food .  purposes ;  on  spices,  how 
obtained  and  prepared  for  food ;  on  the  management  of  poultry ;  on 
laundry  work  ;  on  cookery ;  and  in  the  interests  of  girls  we  devote  a 
valuable  little  volume  entirely  to  an  exposition  of  the  art  of  <'  cutting- 
out."  In  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an  extent  was  the  effort  made  to 
introduce  lessons  of  what  might  be  called  an  industrial  and  technical 
character. 

5940.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  be  advantageously  carried 
further  ? — It  might,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  com- 
plaint made  that  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  that  class  of  lessons  in 
our  books. 

5941.  I  presume  everything  you  state  in  them  is  still  suitable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  ? — ^I  think  so.  There  are  also,  I  may 
observe,  some  very  valuable  and  interesting  lessons  on  political  economy ; 
a  subject  very  closely  associated  with  the  interests  and  fortunes  of  the 
people. 

5942.  ( Chairman.)  Do  you  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  revision 
of  the  books  ? — I  may  observe  that  whenever  opportunities  are  presented 
to  us  of  doing  so,  we  avail  ourselves  of  them. 


Extract  from  a  Mbhobanduh  by  Sm  Patrick  Keeman,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.9  Resident  Commissioner  of  National  Education  for  Ireland. 

5742a.  Technical  education,  in  the  strict  sense,  means  giving  a  practical 
direction  to  the  studies  of  scholars,  giving,  say,  drawing  and  mensura- 
tion to  the  intending  mechanic:  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  to  the 

N  2 
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SirP.Keenan,  intending  trader;  chemistry  and  agricultural  and  veterinary  science  to 
K.C.M.G,^    the  intending  farmer,  &c.  &c  &c. 

C.B,  In  large  towns,  those  appropriate  studies  may  be  aided  and  illustrated 

by  museums,  by  visits  to  workshops  and  mills,  and  to  markets  and  great 

8    one  18S8>   warehouses,  &c.  &c.    In  country  districts  such  studies  may  be  promoted 
by  agricultural  shows,  botanical  and  geological  excursions,  &c 

But  in  town  or  country,  the  technical  work  of  the  school  or  seminary 
is  confined  to  instruction^  assisted  by  such  diagram.^  and  appliances  as 
any  well-organized  educational  establishment  is  supplied  with. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  subject 
of  technical  education  from  the  discussion  of  a  topic,  which,  although 
popularly  associated  with  it,  is  all  the  while,  quite  irrelevant,  that  is  the 
question  of  teaching  actual  trades  to  children  in  school,  teaching  them 
to  become  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  Ac 
This  sort  of  instruction  may  be  fitly  given  in  indnstrial  and  reformatory 
schools  and  orphanages  established  on  a  large  scale,  having  pupils  of  a 
labour-age  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  employment  of  skilful 
artizans  as  teachers,  and  also  having  the  command  of  markets  near  at 
hand  for  their  products.  It  may  also  be  given,  even  in  the  ordinarjr 
rural  schools,  in  districts  in  which,  through  the  exceptional  energies  of 
enthusiasts,  a  manufacture  of  some  light  description,  such  as  the  making 
of  toys  or  chip-baskets,  or  the  knitting  of  gloves  and  stockings,  has 
been  introduced  with  success,  and  has  obtained  a  ready  market.  There 
are  districts  on  the  continent,  and  even  in  Ireland,  where  something  of 
this  kind  has  happened.  But  it  is  in  my  opinion  absolutely  impracti- 
cable to  make  such  a  system  general. 

The  most  that  may  be  accomplished,  and  to  accomplish  it  every 
effort  ought  to  be  made,  is  to  endow  children  with  the  knowledge  which 
will  specially  fit  them  for  their  future  trades  or  professions,  or  for 
domestic  or  agricultural  life. 

Adjourned. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Meeting  at  BELFAST. 
First  Day. 


Saturday,  9th  June  1883. 

PRE8BNT : 

Professor  H.  E.  ROSCOE,  LL.D.,  F.ILS.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 
Mr.  John  Slago,  MJ?. 

Mr.  John  Jaffb  called.  Mt.  J.  Jaffe, 

5943.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  are  President  of  the  Belfast    9  June  1888« 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  in  that  capacitj,  and  also  in  your  position      • 

as  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city,  you  have  had,  no  doubt, 
much  experience  as  to  the  question  of  technical  education.     Perhaps 
you  would  kindly  give  the  Commission  some  account  of  your  views  with 
reference  to  the  assistance  which  may  be  looked  for  from  technical  in- 
sti'uction  with  regard  to  the  general  trade  of  this  important  part  of 
Ireland  ? — I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  subject,  and  I 
think  that  undoubtedly  the  trade  and  manufactures  would    be  very 
much  benefited  by  a  thorough  technical  instruction  both  of  the  workmen 
and  the  foremen,  and  also  of  the  managers.     We  have  commenced  to 
see  the  benefit  that  technical  instruction  has  been  to  manufacturing 
dislricts  on  the  Continent,  and  we  have  started  a  movement  here  regai'd- 
ing  it.    We  held  a  meeting,  about  nine  months  ago,  of  the  Chaml^r  of 
Commerce,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  of  which  Mr.  James 
MoBgrave  is  the  chairman,  and  we  took  the  subject  specially  in  hand. 
We  have  gone  so  far  that  we  have  collected  funds  to  start  a  technical 
school  in  a  small  way.     We  intend  to  take,  first,  the  weaving  depart- 
meDt,  and  also  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  printing  department ;   two 
dep^irtments  of  our  staple  trade  which  will  be  likely  to  benefit  most  by 
technical  instruction.    On  the  whole  the  Belfast  trade  has  been  mainly 
a  trade  of  staple  articles,  but  latterly  our  manufacturers  have  gone  a 
good  deal  in  the  direction  of  fancy  goods,  and  undoubtedly  with  success ; 
and  that,  I  think,  should  encourage  us  to  widen  this  instruction  amongst 
the  artisan  and  apprentice  classes,  so  that,  more  fancy  goods,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  goods,  can  be  taken  up  here  at  any  time.     My  own 
vieur  is  that  technical  instruction  should  also  be  extended  to  all  trades ; 
that  the  plumber,  the  builder,  the  carpenter,  might  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  principles  of  their  trades  during  their  school  years 
or  immediately  after,  so  that  this  country  might  keep  pace  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.    At  present  our  staple  trade  is  not  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition ;  not  much  improvement  of  machinery  or  in  manufacturing 
generally  has  been  made  during  this  generation ;  and,  with  the  world 
advancing,  I  think  we  must  have  improvements  in  aJl  departments  of 
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Mr,  J.  Jaffe.  ^'^'^  trade  bo  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  time.  I  think  that  is  all  the 
information  I  can  offer  you. 

0  June  1883.        5944,  Your  experience,  Mr.  Jaf!e,  of  continental  technical  schools 

leads  you  to  the  belief  that  the  effects  which  they  are  known  to  have 

produced,  and  which  are  generally  acknowledged  by  all  manufacturers 
there,  would  apply  to  similar  schools,  or  to  similar  instruction,. at  any 
rate,  if  given  in  your  neighbourheod  ? — Most  decidedly  so,  and  in  fan<*y 
goods  the  Continent  certainly  surpasses  us.  These  have  been  made  he  ro 
in  great  variety,  and  it  is  there  where  fancy  goods  of  fine  quality  and 
design  were  first  made  from  linen  yams. 

5945.  In  that,  no  doubt,  the  School  ot  Art  and  .technical  education 
generally  is  of  great  consequence? — I  am  sure  in  the  advance  we  have 
made  lately  the  School  of  Art  has  been  of  great  assistance. 

5946.  Then  you  would  include  such  instruction  in  art  as  would 
apply  to  your  particular  industry  ? — Most  certainly  ;  drawing  and  art 
generally. 

Mr.  Mr.  James  Musgrays,  J.P.,  called. 

./.  Mutgrave^ 

'^'  5947.  (Chairman.)  T  believe  you  are  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

"         whicli  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  technical 
school  ? — I  am  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

5948.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Commission  such  information  on 
the  general  subject  as  you  may  feel  inclined? — Mr.  Jaffe  has  told  you 
to  a  great  extent  what  has  been  already  done  as  to  furthering  the  object 
in  view.  I  would  rather  tell  you  what  I  think  would  be  the  advantage 
to  this  community  of  the  introduction  of  a  technical  school.  1  do  not 
know  any  town  so  ripe  for  a  technical  school  as  Belfast.  With  the 
exception  of  Glasgow,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  town  with  such  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  We  have  first  an  excellent  position  as  regards 
the  sea ;  then  there  is  the  intelligence  of  the  population  and  also  the 
abundant  supply  of  labour,  which  give  us  a  great  advantage  as  a  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  town,  and  wo  have  already  in  many  departments 
acquired  a  great  amount  of  technical  skill.  What  our  committee  want 
to  do  is  to  spread  these  advantages  amongst  the  community  at  large. 
There  is  amongst  some  of  our  very  best  manufacturers  a  slight  prejudice 
at  present  against  the  introduction  of  technical  education,  and  I  myself 
as  a  manufacturer  feel  it  to  some  little  extent;  that  is,  we  have  manu- 
facturers who  have  so  improved  their  individual  processes  that  they 
have  acquired  a  very  prominent  position  in  their  respective  trades,  ontl 
they  feel  that  they  are  perfectly  competent  within  their  o>vn  workshops 
to  teach  the  young  men  all  that  they  require  to  know,  and  those  manu- 
facturers do  not  care  very  much  about  causing  that  information  to  be 
spread  over  the  community  at  large.  Our  committee  take  an  opposite 
view  and  say,  **  We  would  like  this  technical  knowledge  spread  amongst 
"  the  community  so  as  to  develope  the  latent  intellect  of  the  whole 
"  country,  and  we  are  anxious  that  technical  schools  should  be  intro- 
"  duced."  I  have  been  often  asked,  "  What  advantage  would  technical 
"  education  be,"  and  my  reply  has  been  that,  if  you  take  the  best  manu- 
factory and  send  a  young  man  there,  he  gets  the  run  of  the  workshop 
and  receives  information  up  to  the  standard  his  master  has  acquireil 
before  him,  but  it  is  only  now  and  again  that  a  workman  or  manager 
striken  out  beyond  the  standard  of  work  he  has  been  taught.  What  we 
want  is  a  place  where  they  will  not  only  procure  practical  knowledge 
by  seeing  things  done,  but  where,  by  the  additional  advantages  of 
science  brought  to  their  aid  by  competent  men,  we  may  hope  to  go'  far 
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beyond  what  has  yet  been  accomplished ;  because  it  is  only  by  fresh  Mr. 

minds  being  brought  into  contact  with  each  other  that  we  can  expect  •^'  '^^«A//''<i/-<?, 
any  real  advancement.  I  am  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  School  of  '^'^^' 
Art,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  a  short  time  since  Mr.  Armstrong,  *  jJlTT^-vn 
who  is  Director  for  Art  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington ;  in  the  course  of  the  interview  I  received  some  valuable 
information  from  him,  and  he  told  me  that,  if  the  linen  people  here  would 
only  look  abroad  and  see  what  the  manufacturers  in  other  count  ties 
nvere  doing,  it  would  lead  to  an  immense  development  liere.  Mauy  of 
the  linen  merchants  in  this  town  and  district  are  running  neck  and 
neck  to  produce,  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  white  linen  and  sheeting, 
mrhicb  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade,  but  fortunately  there  are  some 
special  branches,  such  as  damasks  and  handkerchiefs,  where  taste,  skill, 
and  invention  can  be  introduced,  and -for  which  goo<ls  higher  profits 
are  obtained.  Mr.  Armsti-ong  also  told  me  that  there  is  a  class  of  goods 
manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  flax  and  silk  which  makes  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  fabrics  possible.  They  may  bo  making  it  here  and  not 
sajing  anything  about  it,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  such  a  fabric  is 
manufactured  here  at  all.  I  think,  by  our  combining  practical  knowledge 
Tvith  the  artistic  skill  of  our  School  of  Art,  you  would  have  the  study 
of  design  and  the  working  knowledge  of  the  weaver  under  one  manage- 
ment ;  you  will  teach  the  designer  what  he  ought  to  design  and  the 
practical  man  what  he  ought  to  provide  for,  and  that  is  what  we  hope 
to  secure;  Imavsay  that  in  my  own  particular  trade  theoretic  know- 
ledge is  a  stimulus  to  invention. 

5948a.  We  are  aware  that  you  have  introduced  an  entirely  new 
branch  of  trade  into  your  business  ? — Yes,  a  new  branch  of  manufacture 
In  this  country  ;  indeed,  a  new  manufacture  altogether.  What  we  want 
the  Belfast  people  to  ilo  is  to  understand  the  advantages  of  a  technical 
school,  for  many  of  them  do  not  now  believe  in  them  at  all. 

5949.  Then  it  is  for  you  to  make  them  ? — ^That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  Take  the  refining  of  iron  by  one  operation.  Tho  best  illus- 
tration of  the  advantage  of  technical  knowledge  is  probably  that  giycu 
in  the  case  of  Bessemer.  Before  his  time  for  hundreds  of  years  iron 
-was  reGned  by  a  most  tedious  and  expensive  process,  that  is,  tliey  allowed 
the  cast-iron  to  cool,  it  was  then  remeltcd,  and  then  they  kept  tunibling 
it  about  in  puddling  furnaces  for  the  purpose  of  refining  ;  Bessemer 
comes  in  with  his  scientific  knowledge,  asks  what  the  double  heating  is 
for.  and  then  says^  why  not  do  the  whole  thing  with  one  process,  so 
he  continues  blowing  into  the  iron  when  melted  and  eventually  produces 
ihe  refined  iron,  an<l  thus  has  done  more  to  maintain  the  suprerancy  of 
Kngland  in  iron  manufacture  than  any  man  before  him.  Then  Siemens 
came  in  and  applied  his  chemical  knowledge  to  still  further  improve  the 
practical  process.  If  I  were  to  talk  for  two  hours,  I  could  not  give  you 
a  better  illustration  than  that. 

5950.  To  revert  to  the  special  business  of  the  committee  of  which  you 
are  chairman.  I  understand  jou  to  say  that  you  have  already  received 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  technical  school.  You  will 
perhaps  put  in  a  report  on  the  scheme,  showing  what  you  have  already 
received,  together  with  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  an  institution  ? 
— Yes.     {See  page  150.; 

5951.  I  presume  that  has  bc^en  gone  into  ?— We  have  had  estimates 
prepared  of  what  sum  will  be  likely  to  be  required,  but  I  may  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  begin  with  putting  up  an  expensive  building;  wo 
nre  going  Xo  begin  in  a  small  way,  and  when  once  the  school  is  started, 
and  raanufacturei-3  begin  to  see  the  advantage  of  it,  ihe  money  will  come, 
I  am  sure.     The  amount  we  have  already  received  is  qiiitjD'  encouraging, 
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Mr,         and  even  manufacturers  who  are  not  in  favoar  of  it  have  oome  iorwBsd 
J,  MuMg-aoe^  and  subscribed. 

■^'^'  5952.  You  have  formed  no  estimate  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  edaca- 

9  June  1868    ^^^^  ^^  ^  imparted  ? — No ;  we  are  going  to  start  with  practical  weaving, 
_  *    bleaching,  and  dyeing,  and  possibly  spinning  also ;  in  fact,  all  the  processes 

of  the  staple  trade. 

5953.  And  connected  with  that  jou  propose  to  have  fireehand  and 
mechanical  drawing  ? — Yes ;  if  you  look  at  the  School  of  Art,  yon  wiU 
see  that  it  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  that  the  results  are  extremel j 
gratifying.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  the  one  also  take  an  interest 
in  the  other.  We  want  both  institutions  brought  into  harmonious  action 
so  that  we-  may  have  an  efficient  system  of  instruction  in  both  science 
and  art  from  which  practical  results  will  follow. 

5954.  You  have  already  in  the  Queen's  College  here  Dr.  Letts,  in 
whom  you  have  a  most  excellent  chemist,  and  in  Dr.  Everett  an  accom- 
plished physicist  ? — ^We  know  that. 

5955.  And  I  presume  the  higher  class  instruction  may  be  given  bj 
Dr.  Letts  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  chemistry  is  not  much  sought  after 
by  the  sons  of  our  manufacturers.  I  only  know  two  manufacturers,  and 
most  successful  manufacturers  they  are,  who  studied  chemistry,  and  they 
have  taken  the  lead  in  their  special  branches  in  consequence  of  that. 
We  recognise  the  great  value  of  Professor  Letts  and  Professor  £verett ; 
in  the  meantime  they  are  beyond  us,  but  we  are  going  to  use  them  and 
the  resources  of  the  Queen's  College  in  training  others  who  are  to  be 
teachers  in  our  technical  school. 

5956.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  To  the  working  classes  this  school  would  be 
particularly  valuable  ? — ^We  hope  to  have  in  the  classes  not  only  the 
sons  of  manufacturers  and  the  sons  of  the  managers,  but  the  sons  of  the 
working  men. 

5957.  I  suppose  the  classes  available  for  the  workmen  themselves 
will  be  exclusively  evening  classes,  as  the  workmen  are  engaged  during 
the  day  ? — ^Yes ;  in  the  School  of  Art  the  artisan  classes  are  all  in  the 
evenings.  We  have  classes  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  which 
the  fees  are  a  little  higher,  but  my  idea  is  that  the  evenings  should  be 
devoted  to  cheap  classes  open  to  iW  who  choose  to  come. 

5958.  Do  you  propose  that  the  workmen  themselves  should  receive 
instruction  in  the  practical  processes  they  see  exemplified  daily  in  the 
mill  ? — ^Certainly ;  the  man  who  knows  weaving  will  not  oome  to  us  to 
be  taught  weaving.  He  will  come  to  us  for  the  practical  science  that 
can  be  applied  to  his  trade. 

5959.  Would  you  tell  us  something  about  the  practical  science  that 
can  be  applied  to  weaving? — ^That  would  be  more  a  knowledge  of 
machinery  and  the  treatment  of  it,  and  a  varied  combination  of  threads. 

5960.  You  think  instruction  in  applied  mechanics  as  to  the  machines 
employed  in  power-looms  would  be  of  advantage  to  those  daily  engaged 
in  attending  to  them  ? — I  think  that  weavers  are  the  very  best  men  to 
invent  looms. 

5961.  You  think  generally  the  principal  inventions  in  new  machines 
may  be  made  by  those  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending  those  machines 
and  of  seeing  their  wants  and  requirements  ? — ^Yes,  if  they  have  intel- 
ligence and  sufficient  scientific  knowledge  to  know  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  mechanical  combination,  they  arc  most 
likely  to  make  most  valuable  improvements.  I  do  not  remember  the 
history  of  Jacquard,  but  I  should  be  surprised  if  he  was  not  a  weaver. 

5962.  But  I  suppose  that,  in  addition  to  practical  instruction  in 
weaving  itself,  you  would  also  give  instruction  in  ^e  general  principlef 
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of  mechaDics  wbich  the  students  might  afterwards  have  an  opportanitj  Mr. 

of  appljing  to  the  machines  they  woald  be  in  the  habit  of  using  ? — We  *^'  MuMgrw, 

should  give  such  instruction.  ' 

5963.  You  would  be  prepared  at  once  to  introduce  applied  mechanics?  ^  jqh^  iss3. 
— ^That  would  be  one  of  the  first  things  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  . 
introduce.     We  are  beginning  in  a  small  way,  but  that  is  only  because 

our  funds  are  small.    K  we  had  funds,  we  would  Boon  have  the  whole 
thing  in  operation. 

On  Monday  the  11th  of  June  Mr.  Mdsoravx  was  re-caliedy  when  he 
gave  the  following  evidence  :-* 

5964.  (CAotrman.)  You  are  a  large  owner  of  property  in  county 
Donegal  ? — I  am. 

5966.  And  you  have  had  some  experience  in  the  question  of  esta- 
blishing home  industries  in  that  district  ? — 1  have. 

5966.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  your  opinion  on  this  subject, 
and  the  results  of  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
such  home  industries  and  of  such  an  amount  of  instruction  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  the  peasantry  in  that  district  to  earn  a  livelihood  ? — 
I  have  thought  much  about  that  subject.  In  our  district  in  Donegal 
there  is  the  nucleus  of  several  manufactures.  For  instance,  there  is 
Donegal  frieze,  which  is  a  sort  of  gray  tweed.  It,  or  an  imitation  of  it, 
forms  an  extremely  fashionable  dress  which  is  largely  worn.  It  is 
extensively  used  as  a  shooting  dress. 

5967.  What  amount  of  it  is  at  present  manufactured  in  that  county? 
—I  do  not  know  the  money  value  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  every  family 
possessed  of  sheep  makes  at  least  one  web  in  the  year,  say  70  yards  at 
\s,  6d.  to  2«. ;  that  would  be  some  5/.  to  7A  They  also  make  white 
flannd,  worth  about  is,  per  yard. 

5968.  And  has  there  been  anything  done  in  your  district  or  in  the 
rest  of  the  county  to  increase  this  manufacture  ? — -^o,  nothing  has  been 
done  except  in  one  particular  district.  We  have  operations  going  on 
which  I  think  will  at  all  events  open  up  a  way  to  trades  being  developed 
in  the  district.  Our  idea  is  first  to  get  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  for  that  purpose,  I  may  say,  there  is  a  natural  harbour  in  the 
middle  of  our  property.  I  refer  to  Teelin  Bay,  which  is  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  Atlantic.  No  matter  how  stormy  the  Atlantic  may  be 
outside,  when  you  get  in  there  you  are  perfectly  safe.  You  have  in 
Teelin  Bay  about  40  feet  of  water  at  low  water  at  the  broadest  part. 

5969.  {Mr,  Slagg,)  How  large  is  it  ? — It  is  about  haU'  a  mile  broad 
near  the  entrance,  and  it  runs  some  two  miles  into  the  country.  [^Here 
Mr.  Musffrave  produced  to  the  Commissioners  a  coloured  map  which 
had  been  prewired  for  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1S80  to  show 
how  county  Donegal  might  be  developed  by  the  introduction  of  narrow 
gauge  railways."^  The  coast  line  of  Teelin  Bay  is  composed  of  clifis, 
some  of  which  are  about  2,000  feet  high.  Then  there  is  also  Killybegs, 
which  is  a  perfectly  safe  harbour. 

5970.  By  improved  communication  with  the  outer  world  you  consider 
that  not  only  would  there  be  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
frieze  because  of  improved  demand,  but  also  tliat  other  things  could  be 
developed  in  your  far  distant  district  ? — ^Yes.  There  is  weekly  com- 
munication by  steamers  between  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and  Sligo, 
passing  between  Bathlin  Island  and  the  mainland,  and  the  moment  we 
get  sufficient  accommodation  for  those  steamers  to  call  in  Teelin  Bay 
to  take  away  the  produce  of  the  district  tliere  would  be  an  improve* 
meat.    At  present  those  people  have  to  cart  their  produce  to  a  distar 
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Mr,         railway,  en  nmie  to  Denry,  which  coats  them  2/.  lOf.  Od.  per  ton  to 

J.  Musifrave,   Derry. 

'  •   '  5971.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  Is  there  any  other  maauf actare  ? — ^Yes,  tbere 

e  Jane  1888.    ^^  ^^^  '^  called  sprigging,  a  kind  of  sewed  muslin  work,  and  in  the 
,.  '    Glenties  there  is  a  large  industry  in  the  knitting  of  stockings. 

5972.  (Chairman.)  Also  gloves,  prohahly? — In  our  own  district  a 
Mr.  Patterson  of  London  came  down  about  two  years  ago  and  esta- 
blished a  glove  factory.  He  sent  down  a  lady  to  teach  the  people,  and 
he  told  me  that  she  said  she  never  saw  girls  so  quick  in  learning  the 
process. 

5973.  (^Mr,  Magnus.)  In  what  way  do  you  think  those  home  industries 
might  be  best  introduced  into  the  villages  in  which  they  would  be  likely  to 
be  carried  on  ? — Well,  my  own  opinion  i?,  you  might  have  a  small  technical 
school  in  every  parish  ;  but  I  may  here  say  that  parishes  in  Ireland  are 
quite  different  from  parishes  in  England.  Here  {referring  to  the  map) 
is  a  parish  of  30,000  acres.  Upon  oar  own  property  there  are  about 
20  national  schools,  and  I  believe  that,  if  you  take  the  best  of  those 
schools  in  each  parish,  and  have  there  some  simple,  but  very  practical 
means  of  educating  the  people  in  the  elementary  stages  of  various 
handicrafts,  the  best  results  will  follow,  and  that  it  will  either  lead  to 
manufactures  being  stai*ted  on  the  spot,  or  induce  the  people,  wliec 
partially  educated,  to  go  to  Belfast  or  other  parts  of  Ireland,  where  they 
would  nnd  ample  employment. 

5974.  How  do  you  think  the  teachers  of  technical  schools  should  be 
paid  ? — In  the  Teelin  School,  on  our  property,  the  master  gets,  I  think, 
60/.  a  year  from  "  payment  by  results." 

5975.  Under  what  system  is  that  ? — Under  the  national  system ;  the 
pupils  p^j  so  much,  or  are  understood  to  pay  so  much,  per  week  for 
instruction,  but  practically  they  pay  little  or  nothing. 

5976.  You  think  the  payment  by  results  should  be  extended  to  the 
teaching  of  those  trade  subjects  ? — Yes. 

5977.  And  that  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  should  come 
from  the  National  Board  of  Education? — ^Yes;  but  then  the  mero 
payment  on  results  will  not  do.  You  would  have  to  send  down  peoplo 
to  teach  and  train  the  pupils  ;  but  do  not  let  it  he  a  cumbrous  thing; 
send  down  teachers  who  really  know  their  subject,  and  are  not  above 
teaching  it  in  a  simple  way. 

5978.  Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  in  establishing  training 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  a  variety  of  industries  ? — I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  having  a  central  establishment 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  We  should  like  to  have  the  people  taught 
chemistry  in  a  laboratory.  That  is  most  important.  There  is  no  use 
in  teaching  chemistry  by  books;  it  must  be  taught  in  a  laboratory 
where  the  students  can  take  up  a  natural  substance,  reduce  it 
to  its  primary  constituents,  and  produce  fresh  results  by  their  re- 
arrangement. 

5979.  I  presume  it  would  not  be  difficult  even  to  obtain  teachers, 
and  to  train  them  in  works  rather  than  in  schools.  Suppose,  for 
example,  in  your  district,  that  it  should  be  considered  desirable  that 
this  system  of  teaching  the  knitting  of  gloves  should  be  brought 
forward,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  would  it,  to  send  up  one  of  yonr 
national  school  teachers  to  Dublin,  or  elsewhere,  where  such  a  trade  is 
carried  on  ? — No. 

5980.  And  that  she  should  there  have  practical  instruction  in  some 
works  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  ?-  -Yes. 

5981.  Has  that  ever  been  suggested  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  it  has. 
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5982.  YoQ  have  tiever,  jonnelf,  sent  up  anj  of  your  own  school-  ^^^ 
masters  or  schoolmistresses  to  learb  one  of  those  trades  ? — ^No,  and  I  do  •^-  -^fjf^ww, 
not  know  that  such  a  thing  has  been  done ;  indeed^  I  was  not  aware  * 
that  there  was  any  place  where  they  couM  be  taught.                                   9  j^^^  jgg3 

5983.  Bat  r  presume  such  places  conld  be  found  ? — I  may  say  that      ,«*  * 

I  have  taken  a  young  carpenter  from  that  district  of  ours,  one  of  the 

most  remote  in  Ulster.  I  pnt  him  into  our  pattern  shop  in  Belfast,  and 
within  two  or  three  years  he  went  off  to  Manchester  as  a  skilled  work* 
man  gettino:  the  highest  wages.  I  consider  that  proper  training.  He 
jnst  got  the  run  of  the  place. 

5984.  Do  you  think  the  patrons  of  thoso  schools  in  the  districts 
adjoining  your  own  would  give  the  same  support  to  the  provision 
of  technical  instruction  in  those  schools? — We  are  not  patrons;  the 
local  clergy  in  every  case  are.  We  have  very  few  resident  people  of 
wealth  there,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  expected  to  find 
means  for'  s^uch  purposes.  Yon  cannot  expect  people  struggling  on 
their  farms,  and  scarcely  able  to  support  themselves  and  their  families, 
to  give  money  for  anything  of  this  kind. 

5985.  Toil  think  the  whole  funds  would  have  to  be  supplied  by  the 
National  Board  ? — I  do,  but  I  think  the  funds  wonld  be  moderate ;  they 
need  not  be  large,  and  I  am  certain  they  could  not  be  spent  in  a  better 
manner. 

5986.  At  all  events,  as  an  experiment,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  sent  up  to  learn  a  special  handicraft  applicable  to 
a  district  ? — Yes,  but  yon  need  not  send  down  a  teacher,  unless  you 
send  one  of  capacity  for  that  particular  class  of  teaching, 

5987.  i^Mr.  Magnus,)  Should  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  school 
hours,  or  in  the  evening  ? — I  think  it  would  bo  better  that  it  should  bo 
given  in  the  evenings,  and  I  can  imagine  no  better  amusement  for 
those  boys  and  girls  in  the  summer  evenings  than  being  taught 
practically  subjects  of  that  kind. 

5988.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  school 
building  for  such  a  purpose  ? — None  whatever. 

5989.  (ifr.  Slagg.)  What  sort  of  domestic  industries  would  you 
efium^rate  as  being  desirable  to  be  tanght  under  the  system  wc  have 
been  discussing  now  ? — I  should  like  to  have  the  boys  taught  the 
elements  of  carpentry,  although  that  is  scarcely  a  domestic  industry^ 
but  what  I  want  to  do  is-to  make  a  large  supply  of  intelligent  labour, 
and  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  world  where  you  will  have  a  supply  of 
more  intelligent  lads  capable  of  being  taught  than  at  that  place.  I 
would  have  them  taught  the  forging  of  iron,  the  use  of  the  file, 
mechanical  construction,  and  generally  those  branches  which  would  give 
some  idea  of  the  capacities  of  iron,  something  beyond  what  they  would 
get  in  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  country ;  sontething  more  theoretical. 
Then,  I  think,  they  should  be  taught  drawing,  if  that  could  be  done. 
Drawing  I  look  upon  as*  the  basis  of  all  improvement.  Then  the  girls 
should  be  taught  knitting  and  sewing,  not  only  oommon  sewing,  but  the 
finer  branches  also. 

5990.  And  embroidery? — Yes.  I  should  like  them  taught  higher 
class  sewing  and  embroidery. 

6991.  And  plain  dressmaking? — Yes,  and  plain  dressmaking  also, 
because  the  people  now  are  beginning  to  buy  ready-made  clothes. 
Formerly  the  peasantry  used  to  get  them  made  from  a  home  material, 
and  an  exceedingly  nice  material  it  was.  They  dyed  the  wool  them- 
selves in  various  colours,  and  raado  their  own  clothing,  but  now  they 
are  buying  second-  hand  clothing,  or  getting  clothing  ready  ma<le. 
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M^^'  6992.  Are  there  any  spedal  industries  applicaUeto  particalar  districts 

J^S^^^*  where  natural  products  are  to  he  found,  such  as  wood,  marhle,  and  iron? 

*  ^That  just  brings  to  my  mind  that  the  "  Piers  Commissioners  "  have  just 

9  June  1S83.    finished  a  landing  place  at  the  point  marked  Pulhurrin  on  the  map ;  it  is  a 

-^     very  simple  small  country  pier,  to  the  erection  of  which  we  contributed, 

and  the  object  of  it  is  not  only  for  the  bringing  in  of  seaweed  and  for 

the  fishermen  to  land  at,  but  it  lies  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  of  white 

freestone ;  and  our  purpose,  hereafter,  is  to  have  i^pliances  by  which 

that  freestone  can  be  exported  elsewhera    The  people  of  the  district 

occasionally  make  scythe  stones  out  of  it,  and  they  also  quanythe 

stone  for  building  purposes.    When  a  chapel  or  public  bnildii^  is  to  be 

put  up,  they  come  and   quarry  the  stones,   and  then  prepare  them. 

Now  that,  I  believe,  could  be  turned  into  a  great  industry  by  opening 

up  that  entire  mountain  of  white  freestone  which  lies  close  to  the  edge 

of  the  sea,  where  vessels  could  come  for  loading.    The  people  of  that 

district  have  naturally   an  aptitude  for  stone-cutting,  and    many  of 

them  show  considerable  ability  as  stonecutters. 

5993.  Is  the  country  flat  ? — No,  it  is  a  mountainous  country. 

5994.  To  teach  industries  of  this  varied  nature  would,  of  course, 
require  important  provisions  in  the  schools.  In  what  way  would  yoa 
have  workshops  applicable  to  the  industries  of  each  place  ?  What  is 
your  idea  ? — My  own  idea  would  be  to  get  a  great  big  room,  something 
like  a  barn,  and  have  it  so  fitted  up  that  one  part  of  it  would  apply  to 
the  teaching  of  one  class,  and  another  part  to  the  teaching  of  another. 
I  would  have  a  carpenter's  bench  and  a  portable  forge.  The  great 
fault  with  many  of  these  things  is  that  they  are  gone  about  in  too 
elaborate  a  way.  A  man  with  the  slightest  appliances  in  the  world 
can  teach  how  to  weld  iron,  which  is  a  great  st«p  in  the  knowledge  to 
be  acquired  by  a  blacksmith. 

5995.  Would  there  not  be  some  difficulty  owing  to  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  population  in  that  country  ? — ^In  the  populous  districts 
the  people  are  not  so  much  scattered.  I  could  easily  obtain  for  yoa 
a  hundred  people  any  day  upon  short  notice. 

5996.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  a  peripatetic  teacher  going 
about  from  one  place  to  another,  and  being  one  winter  in  one  place  and 
another  winter  in  another,  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — I  consider  it  an 
admirable  idea. 
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Sbcbetart's  Report  on  Schools  Visited. 

Committee. 

The  Mayor  of  Belfast,  Sir  E.  P.  Cowan,  J  J?. 

James  P.  Corry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

and  Chairman  of  General  Committee. 
*James  Musgrave,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Deputy  Chairman  and  Chairman  of  the 

Executive  Committee. 
*Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  D.D.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Queen's  College, 
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Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  J. P.,  President  of  the  School  of  Art. 
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*  Members  of  Bxeentive  Commfttee. 


ooe. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
TscHincAL  Education,  as  applied  to  the  Manupactcres  of  the 
Town  and  District  of  Belfast. 

The  Committee,  having  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  investigating  the 
subject  of  Trade  Educational  Schools,  and  inquiring  into  the  position 
of  those  already  established  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  having 
collected  a  good  deal  of  information  with  regard  to  the  general  plan  and 
working  adopted  in  British  and  Continental  schools,  beg  to  submit  a 
brief  statement  in  reference  thereto.  The  Committee  ascertained  that 
the  English  schools  have  to  the  present  time  chiefly  dealt  with  textile 
manufactures,  and,  the  linen  trade  being  our  most  important  local 
industry,  it  was  desirable  to  learn  in  what  way  the  establishment  of 
schools  similar  to  those  in  England  and  Scotland  would  benefit  it.  With 
a  view  to  acquire  such  information  and  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 

*  Members  of  EzeetitiYe  Comauttee. 
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Mr.  the  Committee  instructed  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith  (who  has  been '  aeting  as 

J.  Miugrave,   Secretary  pro,  tern,)  to  visit  those  already  in  working  order  in  YorkBhire 
•^■^*  and  Glasgow,  and  the  result  of  that  visit  has  confirmed  thew  in  .their 

9  Jane  1888     ^P^'^^^'^  ^^  ^  ^^^  desirability  of  establishing  similar  schoolfi  in  Belfast 

'        From  all  that  they  have  been  able  to  gather  rejecting  this  question, 

which  of  late  years  has  received  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  and 
is  at  present  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission,  the  Committee 
are  strongly  impressed  with  its  importance  to  the  mercantile  community 
of  the  North  of  Ireland.  Considering  the  importance  of  the  great 
industries  in  this  district,  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  conserve  their  inlerests, 
and  retain  for  our  productions  a  foremost  position  in  the  murkets  of  tiie 
world.  Great  interest  has  been  awakened  iu  regard  to  technical 
education  by  learning  how  much  Continental  countries  have  long  been 
doing  for  their  people,  aud  what  splendid  institutions  of .  this  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  numerous  centres  of  industry.  Stimulated  by  these 
examples,  English  and  Scotch  manufacturers  have  been  for  some  few 
years  past  working  in  a  similar  direction ;  important  benefits  have 
already  followed  their  efforts,  and  from  small  beginnings  they  have 
developed  and  improved  their  trade  schools,,  so  that  in  several  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  the 
building  and  equipment  of  most  complete  institutions  of  this  kind. 

Taking,  in  the  first  instance,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  the  object 
aimed  at  would  be  to  improve  our  staple  trade,  by  the  production  of 
goods  of  a  higher  quality  and  in  greater  variety,  and  in  that  way  stimu- 
late the  demand  for  yarns.  To  vary  our  manufactures ;  to  alter,  as 
circumstances  require,  the  machinery  of  the  factories  to  produce  new 
fabrics ;  to  lead  rather  than  imitate  Continental  or  other  competitor ; 
to  strike  out  new  courses  and  thereby  create  fresh  channels  for  our 
products,  to  suit  the  varying  tastes  and  requirements  of  the  times,  are 
all  matters  of  great  importance  and  intimately  associated  wif^  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  Committee  reoommead  that  a  Weaving  School 
should  be  first  established,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  started,  that 
departments  for  instruction  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  shoold 
be  added.  In  the  Weaving  School  the  pupils  would  be  taught  Uie 
theory  and  practice  of  weaving,  both  by  hand  and  power;  and  tbt^.^lass 
of  fabrics  woven  should  not  only  be  of  flax,  but  of  wool,  silk,  cotton, 
jute,  and  other  materials,  so  that  the  range  of  instruotioa  n^gJU  b^'as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  In  this  way,  not  only  will  a  much  greater 
interest  be  taken  in  it  by  the  pupils'  themselves,  but  the  foundation  for 
new  industries  may  be  laid,  and  existing  machinery  may  be  altered,  to 
produce  other  fabrics,  as  commeiieial  enterprise  may  suggest^  or  public 
taste  demand. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Art-,  whose  studies  might  be  directed  to 
the  designing  of  patterns  for  textile  fabrics,  would  haye  facilities  for 
applying  their  work  to  the  most  practical  result  by  learning  in  the 
Weaving  School  to  adnpt  their  designs  to  the  mechanic  of  the  loom. 
A  connecting  link  would  thus  be  formed  between  *both  schoc^,  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  district.  Pupils  attending  classes 
for  the  study  of  Chemistry  in  other  Institutions  in  the  town  would  also 
have  the  opportunity  of  applying  their  knowledge,  in  the  most  direct 
form,  in  the  Schools  for  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Printing,  in  connection 
with  these  trades. 

The  most  cordial  co-operation  with  all  local  edncational  bodies  should 
be  encouraged,  with  a  view  to  obtain  for  our  artizans  and  others  those 
advantages  which  the  requirements  of  the  present  day  demand.  The 
Committee,  on  a  careful  review  of  all  the  circuinotancesy  and  guided  by 
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the  experience  of  those  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  have  come  to          J^r, 
the  coDclufiion  that,  to  insure  the  successful  working  of  the  proposed   •^'  ^^S^^^^ 
Technical  Schools  in  Belfast,  they  will  require  undivided  attention  on 
the  part  of  a  Council,  which  should  be  of  a  thoroughly  representative    9  jqq^  i^m^ 
character.  ' ' 

As  regards  the  financial  question,  the  Ck)mmittee  do  not  advise  the 
erection  of  costly  buildings,  until  the  practical  value  of  educational 
training  of  this  kind  has  fully  established  itself  in  public  favour  ;  but 
they  recommend  that  some  suitable  premises  should  be  rented  for  a 
few  years,  and  a  beginning  made  as  previously  indicated.  A  sum 
of  from  600/.  to  800/.  per  annum  will  provide  a  Weaving  School,  and 
when  the  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  Schools  are  added,  the 
eipenditure  would  probably  be  increased  to  1,200/.  or  1,500/.  From 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  these  amounts  would  be  required  to  be  sub- 
scribed locally,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  fees  received  from  pupils, 
as  schools  of  this  kind  are  only  to  a  limited  extent  self-supporting.  A 
fund  of  about  2,000/.  would  purchase  the  necessaiy  plant  to  give  the 
scheme  a  start,  so.  that,  having  regard  to  the  various  advantages  which 
would  flow  from  an  institution  of  the  kind,  the  outlay  iti  comparatively 
trifling  for  a  great  manufacturing  district  like  this.  The  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  advancement  of  technical  Education 
holds  examinations  in  Weaving,  as  well  as  in  the  Dyeing  and  Printing 
of  linen  goods,  and  the  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
support  to  the  School  will  be  given  from  payments  to  teachers  on  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  their  pupils.  Whilst  the  Committee 
recommend  that  weaving  and  allied  industries  should  first  be  taken  up, 
they  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  technical  instruction,  as  applied  to 
numy  other  manufiictures,  demands  earnest  attention ;  and  they  hope, 
when  the  School  is  started,  that  branches  may  soon  be  formed  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  many  other  trades. 

The  Committee  would  strongly  urge  the  importance  of  this  subject 
upon  the  attention  of  the  commercial  community  of  Belfast  and  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

Bkpobt  of  the  Secbetabt  on  visit  to  Teohnioal  Schools  in 

ENGLAifD  and  Scotland. 

lu  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  I  visited  the 
schools  of  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Keighley,  and  Glasgow,  in 
which  technical  education,  as  applied  to  trade  and  manufactures,  is 
carried  on,  and  in  all  places  was  received  in  a  cordial  manner,  and 
supplied  with  the  fullest  infoimation  required  in  regard  to  their  working. 

The  first  one  visited  was  that  of  Huddersfield,  which  is  a  department 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  that  town.  In  connection  with  this 
society,  science  and  art  classes  have  been  in  working  order  for  upwards 
of  30  years,  and  the  course  of  instniction  is  that  laid  down  by  the  South 
Kensington  Department.  The  several  classes  are  opened  in  September 
and  ckMed  in  May.    The  report  states  that — 

'*  Students  enter,  upon  the  conditions  that  they  qualify  themselves  for 
examination,  by  attending  at  least  20  times,  and  attend  the  examinations 
on  the  evenings  fixed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  There 
were  classes  in  the  following  subjects  in  the  session  of  1881-82,  the 
attendance  being  —  Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical),  68 ;  Geo- 
metrical Drawing,  17 ;  Machine  Construction,  29 ;  Building  Construction, 
28 ;  Applied  Mechanics,  0 ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  36 ;  Physio- 
graphy, 11  ;  Mathematics^  29  ;  Botany,  15 ;  Sound,  Light,  and 
Heal^Id. 
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Mr,  *'  The  School  of  Art  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  classoB 

•/.  Mutqraoe,  in  the  stadj  of  art,  as  applied  to  industrial  occupations  and  art  manu- 

*^"^'  factures,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  and  for  the  training  of  Uioae 

9  Junelsss  ^^^  desire  to  make  art  their  chief  occupation  or  pursuit." 

Besides  the  science  and  art  classes,  there  are  elementary  classes  in 

English,  and  advanced  classes,  for  both  sexes,  in  languages,  shorthand, 
book-keeping,  &c.  The  usual  advantages  afforded  bj  institutions  of 
this  kind,  in  the  way  of  a  news-room,  library,  amusement  room,  &c^ 
are,  of  course,  provided.  The  Technical  School,  in  connection  with 
the  textile  manufactures  of  the  district,  established  about  six  years  ago, 
engaged  my  chief  attention,  and  I  ascertained  that  it  was  most  warmly 
supported.     The  last  report  states  that — 

''The  continued  success  of  the  classes  in  designing  and  wearing 
augurs  well  for  the  prosperity  of  this  department  in  the  new  schools 
and  institution,  now  in  course  of  erection,  in  which  will  be  provided 
better  accommodation  and  fittings  for  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  technology  of  cloth  manufacture.  There  has  been  throughout 
the  year  a  steady  attendance  of  nearly  100  students  in  the  various 
classes.  The  interest  evinced  by  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  the 
progress  manifested  at  the  different  examinations,  have  been  worthy  of 
all  praise.  A  day  class,  meeting  on  Thursday,  from  2.30  to  6.30,  was 
established  in  September  last,  for  the  sons  of  manu&cturers,  merchants, 
and  others,  in  lieu  of  the  one  meeting  in  the  evening.  It  has  been  very 
successful,  21  students  being  enrolled.  There  were  44  candidates  for 
the  Technological  Certificate  in  Cloth  Manufacture  of  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London,  instituted  in  May  last,  and  several  were  highly 
successfol. 

''  The  evening  classes  in  cloth  manufacture  are  from  7  to  9.30,  the 
following  being  the  First  Course  of  Instruction : — ^Plan  making ;  drafting 
and  colouring  of  single  cloths ;  also  backed  with  weft  only.  The 
elementary  principles  of  weaving.  The  loom,  its  parts  and  appliances, 
with  practical  weaving  on  small  looms.  Materials,  wool,  clothing,  and 
lustre.  Properties  of  wool,  mungo,  shoddy,  mohair,  cotton,  &c 
Calculations  of  quantities. 

^*  Second  Course  of  Instruction — Combinations  of  different  makes  in 
single  cloths  for  striping  and  checking.  Double  cloths  in  various 
makes,  with  equal  number  of  ends  and  picks  in  face  and  back,  also, 
backed  2  and  1,  and  3  and  1.  Practical  weaving  in  the  hand-loom. 
Analysis  of  patterns  and  reproductions  in  fac-simile,  also  with  alterations. 
Calculations  of  costs,  &c.  Theory  of  colouring  with  the  principles  of 
harmony  of  contrast. 

*^  Third  Course  of  Instruction — ^The  principle  of  the  Jacquard  machine, 
with  its  application  to  wooUen  weaving.  Designing  patterns  and  card- 
cutting.  Practical  weaving  on  the  Jacquard  loom.  Designing  for 
velvets,  plushes,  lambskins,  sealskins,  &c.  Principles  and  practice  of 
colouring  (continued)  for  all  fabrics.  Calculations  for  different 
thicknesses  of  yarns  for  various  weights  and  qualities  of  cloth. 

'<  Classes  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Steel  Manufacture  (including 
cutting  and  edge  tools)  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  cS 
pupils  present  themselves." 

A  large  number  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others  in 
Hudder^eld  subscribe  from  one  to  two  guineas  and  upwards,  which 
produces  a  revenue  of  over  300/.  per  annum,  but  as  the  receipts  and 
expenses  are  mixed  up  with  the  general  working  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  as  a  whole,  I  was  not  able  to  find  out  the  actual  cost  of  the 
department  directly  connected  with  the  local  textile  trade.  The  present 
building  being  qnite  too  small  for  these  special  branches^  a  new  one  is 
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in  ooone  of  erection,  which,  when  finished,  wiU  cost  about  20,000/.  Mr. 

In  this  will  be  proyided  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  dassee.     Tlie  J,  Musgrave, 
central  portion  of  the  ground  floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  power  and         J-P' 

hand-loom  departments,  the  rooms  in  one  wing  being  portioned  off  for         

science  lecture,  and  weaving  lecture  rooms,  and  the  opposite  wing  for    ^  J"°^  ^^^- 

the  chemical  laboratory  and  dyeing  rooms.      The  first  floor  includes 

reading  room,  library,  mechanical  and  other  class  rooms,  and  the  upper 

floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  art  class  and  other  rooms.     The  building 

is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be 

opened  early  in  the  autumn.     I  was  presented  with  a  plan  and  elevation 

of  this  new  building  explaining  the  details  of  the  handsome  structure, 

the  erection  of  which  affords  strong  proof  that  these  special  schools  are 

highly  appreciated  by  the  trades  of  Huddersfield. 

From  this  town  I  proceeded  to  Bradford,  and  attended  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  where  the  Technical  Weaving  School  is  at  present 
temporarily  located.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  classes  in 
working  order.  The  lecture  room  is  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Institute, 
and  affords  accommodation  for  about  100  students.  About  30  were  then 
present,  and  the  instructor,  Mr.  Ashenhurst,  was  giving  a  lesson  in 
weaving,  by  means  of  a  black  board,  marked  off  in  groups  of  squares 
8  by  8,  making  4,096  squares,  in  the  aggregate,  each  of  which  was 
pierced  so  that  pegs,  with  coloured  heads,  could  be  inserted,  and  the 
instructor  was  explaining  how  by  changing  these  pegs  from  one  position 
to  another,  indicating  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  warp  threads  in  the 
loom,  the  various  classes  of  patterns  were  produced.  The  students 
copied  the  patterns  into  books — specially  ruled  to  correspond  with  the 
black  board — by  means  of  coloured  crayons,  and  the  instructor  gave  them 
propositions  in  the  prindples  of  weaving  which  they  were  required  to 
work  out  at  home,  and  bring  to  him  with  their  own  explanations  as  to 
how  these  were  done.  After  the  students  attended  the  lecture  they 
went  to  the  weaving  room,  which  is  situated  at  the  basement  of  the 
building,  where  I  saw  a  number  of  others  engaged  at  the  several  power 
and  hand-looms,  the  former  being  driven  by  a  gas  engine,  which  I  was 
informed  answered  the  purpose  admirably.  The  classes  being  at  present 
too  large  to  work  in  the  same  department  at  the  one  time,  one  section 
was  occupied  in  attending  to  the  theoretical  instruction  whilst  the  other 
was  employed  at  the  practical  work.  The  students  do  all  the  work, 
from  the  mounting  of  the  warps  to  the  working  out  of  the  design  ;  two 
are  usually  at  each  loom,  one  being  more  familiar  with  the  mechanism 
of  the  loom,  and  the  other  possessing  more  knowledge  of  the  figures  or 
styles  of  weaving ;  in  this  way  they  mutually  assist,  and  more  rapidly 
obtain  the  required  information.  To  instruct  them  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  power-loom  the  students  are  allowed  to  take  the  machine  to  pieces 
and  build  it  up  again,  and  are  also  taught  by  diagrams  on  the  walls 
representing  the  wheels,  full  size,  how  to  Cfdculate  speed,  and  the  driving 
power  required  to  produce  certain  work.  Other  diagrmns  illustrated 
the  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours.  In  this  and  other  ways  a  most 
complete  instruction  is  given  to  pupils  who  are  desirous  of  making  them- 
selves fully  conversant  with  the  principles  of  weaving,  and  the  practical 
work  as  well,  and  this  in  a  far  more  complete  and  thorough  manner 
than  they  could  possibly  obtain  in  a  power-loom  factory. 

The  council  of  the  Bradford  school  being  impressed  with  the  great 
value  of  such  an  institution,  for  the  great  textile  trades  of  which  it  is 
a  centre,  took  steps  to  erect  a  building  which  would  be  capable 
of  affording  the  greatest  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  in  the 
most  complete  manner.  This  building  is  now  almost  finished,  and 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  grand  opening  in  June  by  their 

i    i65Sl.  O 
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j^^  B.  H.  the  Prince  and  Frinoess  of  WaUs,  w!ien  an  Act  and  Iiukigtml 

J.  Musgrave,  ExhibitixHi  mkW  be  held.      Mr.  Afiheohurst  oonductvd' me  over  (the 

J.P,         bdilding  and  explained  the  arrangements  for  the  several  class  and 

lee  tare  rooms,  &c^  and  in  it  spinning  and  practical  dyeing  as  well  as 

^  "^^^^  ^883^  designing  and  weaving  will  be  taught,  so  that  all  branches  of  the  textile 
""""^  ~  trades  will  be  represented.  Mr.  Ashenhurst,  who  has  written  several 
works  on  weaving,  and  has  assisted  in  the  formation  of  schools  elsewhere 
by  giving  lectures,  &c.,  kindly  stated  that  he  would  be  happy  to  assist 
in  a  similar  way  the  movement  in  Belfast,  if  the  Committee  so  desired. 
The  Technical  Schools,  when  opened  in  the  new  building,  will  be  qnite 
separate  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the  town ;  though  the  latter 
is  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  one  in  itself,  the  Committee  considered 
that  these  special  trade  schools  were  more  likely  to  fulfil  their  purpose 
by  not  being  identified  with  any  other  institution  embracing  a  diversity 
of  objects,  many  not  harmonising  with  the  special  training  sought  to  be 
developed  in  these  tedinical  schools.  The  new  buildings  will  cost  about 
30,000/.,  of  which  3,000/.  has  been  given  by  the  Clothworkers'  Company 
of  London.  A  portion  *  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  a  technical 
library  and  a  museum  for  art  and  industinal  products,  intimately  bearing 
upon  the  textile  trades,  so  that  students  will  have  every  opportunity 
of  learning  what  other  countries  have  been  and  are  doing  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  times.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
Technical  Weaving  School  has  been  upwards  of  300,  and  no  donbt 
when  the  various  other  branches  are  taken  up  in  the  new  building  there 
will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  attendance.  Several  printed  papers 
were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Ashenhurst,  which  state  in  full  detail  the  work 
which  they  have  specially  taken  up.  From  some  of  these  I  append 
a  few  extracts,  showing  the  plans  intended  to  be  carried  out  when  tJie 
new  building  is  opened : — 

Art  Department. — ^*  In  this  department  art  will  be  studied,  not  only 
in  its  widest  sense,  but  design  will  be  taught  in  all  branches,  from  the 
artistic  production  of  the  ^composition'  in  form  and  coloor,  to  its 
application  to  the  loom.  The  course  of  instruction  wiU  indnde  Free- 
hand drawing.  Mechanical  and  architectural  drawing ;  Design;  Theory 
and  harmony  of  colours ;  Modelling.*' 

Science  Department, — ''Classes  will  be  fcH.'med  for  the  study  o^ 
Mathematics  ;  Greometry  ;  Chemistry  ;  Chemistry  of  dyeing,  with 
practical  experiments  ;  Nature  and  properties  of  wool,  hairs,  fibre,  and 
other  materials  ;  Metallurgy." 

Mechanical  Department, — ^"Course  of  instruction  will  include 
Cleansing;  Scouring,*  Combing;  Preparing  and  Spinning;  Weaving 
by  band  and  powe^^  loom;  Building  construction  ;  Applied  mechanics  ; 
Machine  construction  and  practical  engineering ;  Steam ;  Mining  and 
Surveying." 

**The  intelligent  student,  having  received  the  ground-work  ef  his 
instruction  in  the  elementary  day  school,  or  in  the  evening  classes  of 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  become  an  apinentice,  the  Technical  School 
will  enable  him  to  pursue  with  profit,  and  often  with  enthusiasm,  the 
science  that  will  teach  him  the  principles  of  his  calling.  The  knowledge 
of  drawing-^' the  mainspring  of  a  technical  education ' — ^will  be  imparted 
in  the  art  rooms  ;  the  student,  whether  designer,  decorator,  mason, 
joiner,  or  mechanic,  will  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  workshop,  or  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  The  sciences  of  Mechanics,  Building  construction, 
Steam,  &c.  will  be  taught  in  the  class  rooms  ;  but  the  -students  will 
turn  to  their  own  account,  at  the  bench  or  the  forge,  the  theoretical 
knowledge  they  receive.  The  dyer,  manufacturer,  analyst,  &c.  wiD 
each  study  practical  and  experimental  chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  but 
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will  apply  their  iofortnation,  in  their  own  way,  to  useftil    parpoeea.  Mr. 

With  reference  more  iiarticulorly  to  the  testilo  iDdnatriee — apart  from   •'■  M^^aec, 
the  many  other  advantages  which  a  school  oF  this  character  must  offer  • 

to  a  manurscturing  and  mercantile  population — the  weaving  department    ^  Jane  lias 

ivill   be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  yoiiug  men  of  the  diHtrict.     It 

cannot  but  be  a  gain  to  the  wonted  trade — of  which  Bradford  is  the 
centre — when,  on  the  one  hand^  the  art  student,  with  no  means  of  entering 
a  weaving  establish  men  t,  has  every  inducement  afforded  him  to  apply 
his  artistic  productions  to  the  looni ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
practical  weaver,  with  no  means  of  entering  the  designing  room,  is 
xtimulated  at  the  school  to  learn  to  make  designs  of  his  own.  A 
weaving  school  will  encour^e  originality  of  design  and  manipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  capable  few,  and  will  promote  greater  taste  and  proficiency 
on  the  part  of  all  who  attend  its  classes." 

Prom  Bradford  1  wi^nt  to  Keighley,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  machine- 
construction  district;  and  the  teaching  there  has  a  special  reference  to 
the  mechanical  and  engineering  trades.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
this  town  has  been  in  existence  nearly  60  years,  and  is  a  model  institu- 
tion of  the  kind.  The  science  and  art  curricnlnm  of  South  Kensington 
is  adopted.  The  attendance  of  pupils  is  very  lai^ ;  and  the  results, 
judging  by  the  repoits,  seem  highly  satisfactory.  The  Weaving  School 
is,  however,  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  looking  to  the  splendid  institutions 
of  this  kind  at  a  short  distance  from  Keighley,  and  that  in  the  latter 
district  comparatively  little  textile  manufactures  are  carried  on,  it  is  not 
likely  the  Weaving  School  will  attain  to  any  degree  of  importance. 
The  school  has  only  been  a  short  time  opened,  and  has  been  attended 
by  13  students,  most  of  whom  were  "  overlookers "  or  the  sons  of 
employers. 

1  next  visited  Leeds,  and  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Beaumont, 
the  bead  of  the  textile  department  of  Yorkshire  College,  who  kindly 
explained  tlieir  mode  of  working,  and  brought  me  through  their  new 
building  in  College  Koad.  The  lecture  theatre  is  capable  of  seating 
100  students,  and  the  instruction  is  by  means  of  plain  black  and  pegged 
boards,  the  same  as  in  the  other  towns.  In  the  practical  department, 
one  room,  40  feet  by  30,  contained  30  sample  looms,  suitable  for  weaving 
by  hand  a  variety  of  cloths.  In  another  weaving  room,  80  feet  by  40, 
there  ivere  17  hand-looms,  several  being  of  large  size,  and  about  ten 
power-looms  of  different  makes,  the  latter  driven  by  a  gas  engine.  The 
sons  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  usually  attended  the  morning 
classes,  and  the  workpeople  the  evening  classes.  From  the  last  report 
of  work  done,  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  to  show  the  kind  of  in 
given. 

Adnaneed  Day  Class. — "  The  students  of  this  class  have 
in  the  mornings  for  lectures,  and  in  the  afternoons  for  practi< 
The  instruction  given  has  embraced  designs,  as  resulting  from 
bination  of  weaves,  the  characteristics  of  double,  treble,  and  or. 
fabrics,  and  the  theory  of  colour,  with  its  application  to  textil 
The  work  done  by  many  of  the  students  shows  a  real  knon 
the  art  of  designing,  not  only  in  fancy  woollen  and  worsted  co 
both  single  and  double  cloths,  but  also  in  vestingi,  mantle  cli 
pompadours." 

Elementary  Day  Class. — "The  students  in  this  class  hi 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  raw  materials,  and  in  the  combii 
smaU  weaves  for  single  all-wool  trouserings,  worsted  coatings,  ai 
and  double  cotton  warp  over-coatings.  Examples  have  also  he 
in  ladies*  dress  gooils.  Practical  weaving  on  the  small  hand-h 
aiao  been  well  attended  to,  aad  those  sti^ents  who  have  been 
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Mr,  iu  keeping  a  regular  account  of  the  patterns  woven  obtain  an  amount 

J,  Muagraoe,   of  practiod  experience  which  must  be  very  useful  to  them  in  after 

^  life." 
9  June  1883.  Elementary  avid  Advanced  Evening  Classes. — "Were  well  attended. 
..^.._  '  A  fair  number  of  the  young  men  are  engaged  in  the  mills  in  the  district 
during  the  day,  and  some  of  them  have  been  carrying  out,  at  the  mills 
where  they  are  employed,  the  knowledge  they  have  aitquired  at  the 
college;  thus  testiug  in  a  most  practical  manner  the  value  of  the 
information  they  have  obtained." 

In  the  Dyeing  School  I  saw  the  InFtructor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hummel,  who 
was  very  obliging  in  explaining  the  general  working  of  his  department. 
A  number  of  students  were  there  at  the  time  and  work  was  in  full 
swing.  Several  of  them  were  experimenting  with  dyes  on  a  woollen 
fabric,  specially  supplied  to  the  school  for  this  purpose.  After  the 
shade  is  produced  the  student  subjects  it  to  various  tests  in  the  way 
of  scouring,  milling,  action  of  light,  &c.,  comparing  results  with  the 
original  shade  ;  in  this  way  they  are  encouraged  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves an  independent  course  of  study,  rather  than  to  follow  any  standard 
receipts  or  formulas.*  The  student  preserves  in  a  reference  book  a  small 
portion  of  the  shade  produced,  and  opposite  to  each  the  quantities  of 
dyeing  material  are  entered,  so  that  each  student,  as  stated  in  the 
report, — 

*' According  to  the  time  spent  in  the  dyehouse  has  received  from 
1,000  to  3,000  dyed  patterns  together  with  the  corresponding  receipts. 
With  these  he  has  formed  for  himself  a  pattern  book  which  will  always 
be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference,  whatever  the  special  branch  of  wool- 
dyeing  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  each 
student  a  practii^l  acquaintance  with  the  numerous  simple  shades 
obtainable  from  the  dyewoods  in  common  use,  when  employed  in  con- 
junction with  various  mordants;  an  acquaintance  which  is  essential 
before  the  composition  of,  and  methods  of  obtaining  the  more  complex 
shades  can  be  properly  undei*stood.  I'he  practical  dyeing  of  last  session 
has,  however,  been  only  preliminary  work.  .  .  A  course  of  60 
lectures  has  been  given  on  the  textile  fibres,  the  natural  and  artificial 
colouring  matters,  and  the  processes  of  bleaching  and  scouring  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk  fabrics." 

The  Weaving  and  Dyeing  departments  only  are  in  the  new  buildings^ 
College  Koad,  the  Science  and  Art  Classes  being  held  in  the  old  build- 
ings, but  ultimately,  when  the  new  are  finished,  all  will  be  transferred 
there. 

The  only  other  school  which  I  visited  was  at  Glasgow.  Here  the 
weaving  branch  is  very  interesting,  and  seems  to  be  worked  at  a 
minimum  expenditure.  The  subscriptions  amounted  last  year  to  370/., 
including  160/.  from  the  Clothworkcrs'  Company,  and  162/.  received  as 
fees  from  students.  The  expenditure  (exclusive  of  interest  on  the 
building)  was  only  474/.  For  this  a  surprising  amount  of  work  appears 
to  have  been  done.  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  Instructor,  very  kindly  pointed 
out  the  plan  of  work,  which  was  quite  similar  to  the  English  schools. 
In  the  weaving  shed  there  are  15  power-looms  driven  by  steam, 
11  hand-looms,  and  several  model  looms.  The  variety  of  fabrics  made 
in  this  school,  in  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  makes  it  a  most  desirable  one 
for  pupils  to  attend.  As  the  Instructor's  Report  for  last  year  describes 
the  nature  and  variety  of  work  done,  I  beg  to  subjoin  some  extracts. 

'^  Close  and  earnest  application  to  work  has  characterised  the  conduct 
of  the  students.  .  .  .  The  following  sections  of  studies  may  be 
stated  as  examples  among  the  various  departments  treated  of  in  tlie 
institution.     .     .    The  means  to  be  employed  towards  the  prodaction 


9  Jone  1883. 
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in  the  loom  of  the  best  qualitj  of  plain  cloth,  in  various  textures,  Mr. 

embracing     instruction    on    tappet^forming,    warp-entering,    looming,  J.  Mu$grave, 

shedding,  &c.,  the  principles  which  guide  to  the  formation  of  fancy         •^•^• 

twills,  with  numerous  examples  of  these ;  together  with  a  correct  choice 

of  the  most  suitable  raw  material  and  jams ;  the  production  of  a  varietj 

of  fabrics,   such  as  dress  cloths,  shawls,  coatings  and  tweeds,  with 

examples  of  some  of  these  products  in  the  loom.    The  principles  of  pile 

weaving  have  been  largely  entered  upon,  as  in  the  study  of  Brussels 

carpeting    •    •    .    also  the  study  of  plush,  velvets,  imitation  skins,  and 

corduroys.    Gauze  weaving  has  been  taught.    .    •    .    Designing  has 

been  taught  for  tapestry  in  curtains  and  furniture  doths,  s^lwIs,  and 

handkerchiefs  in  silk,  in  wool,  and  in  combination  materials,  and  for 

dress  cloths,  tweeds,  Ac    •    •    Card  cutting  for  Jacquard  and  Dobbie 

work  has  also  been  in  operation.    .    •    .    Numerous  cloths  have  been 

subjected  to  analysis,  &c.    •    •    •    Instruction  has  been  given  for  the 

gristing  of  yams  in  warp  and  weft  to  suit  various  fabrics    .     .    .    and 

as  to  the  best  methods  of  finding  yarn  weight  and  quantities,  and  all 

other  matters  connected  with  the  rating  of  woven  goods.    .    .    .    The 

winding,  warping,  beaming,  and  card  cutting  machines  have  received 

special  attention ;  and  several  power^looms,  with  their  Dobbie  appliances, 

have  been  constantly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students  for  taking 

down  into  their  several  parts,  and  for  reconstmction." 

A  Printing  and  Dyeing  School  is  in  process  of  formation,  so  that  the 
textile  trades  of  the  district  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  excellent 
institution.  Manufacturers'  sons,  mill  managers,  and  overlookers  attend 
tlio  schools,  both  here  and  in  England,  for,  in  many  instances,  persons 
occupying  important  positions  in  factories  were  found  very  deficient  in 
the  technique  of  their  business,  but  quickly  learned  in  these  schools, 
and  obtained  higher  pay  as  they  acquired  better  skill. 

From  all  that  I  could  learn  these  institutions  have  proved  eminently 
useful  in  their  several  districts,  and  their  practical  value  is  fully  recog- 
nised. Apart  from  the  benefits  which  the  establishment  of  Technical 
Schools  would  confer  on  the  linen  trade  in  its  several  branches,  the 
prospect  of  the  foundation  of  other  textile  industries  being  laid,  and 
successfully  carried  on,  is  in  itself  a  very  tempting  inducement  to  take 
up  the  matter  here.  To  proceed  in  a  tentative  way  for  a  few  years  will 
involve  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  having  regard  to  the  important 
rcBults  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  flow  therefrom. 

F.  W.  Skith,  Sec,  pro  tern. 

7»  Donegall  Square  East,  Belfast, 
May  16, 1882. 


Mr.  William  Quartus  Ewabt  called  and  examined.  Mr, 

W,  Q.  Ewart. 
6997.  (Chairman,)  You  are,  we  understand,  largely  connected  with         

one  of  the  staple  industries,  namely,  flax  spinning.    The  Commission 

would  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  you  may  have  to  make  in  addition 

to  the  statements  already  made  by  the  two  witnesses  who  have  spoken  ? 

— I  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  make  a  statement  upon  the  matter,  for 

1  have  never  seen  a  technical  school,  so  I  cannot  say  how  it  could  be 

applied.    I  could,  perhaps,  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  trade  at  present. 

I  have  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  of  the  processes  as  they  are  all 

carried  on  by  the  firm  to  which  I  belong,  William  Ewart  and  Son,  from 

the  buying  of  the  fiax  to  the  shipping  of  the  finished  goods.    I  exclude 

printing,  because  there  is  no  firm  that  includes  printing.    The  linen 

tiade  ccmnaUi  of  sev^al  proceases,  the  spinning  of  the  yami  the  weaving 
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Mr.  of  it,  then  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and   printing,  and  afifcerwards  the 

W.  Q.  Ewart,  ordinary  folding,  pressing,  and  packing,  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 

benefited  by  technical  education  in  any  way.      As  to  the  position  of 

9  June  1888.  ^^^  trade,  we  naturally  compare  ourselves  with  the  Continent  at  present, 
because  we  have  suffered  most  since  the  Exhibition  of  1851  by  the 
growth  of  Continental  competition  in  the  linen  industry.  I  have  visited 
the  linen  centres  in  France  and  Belgium,  and,  so  far  as  flax  spinning 
goes,  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  anything  to  learn  from  the  Continent ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  more  advanced  than  they  are  in  the  handling 
of  the  flax,  and  afterwards  bringing  it  into  yams.  They  have,  no 
doubt,  great  advantages  on  the  Continent  that  I  need  not  go  into,  longer 
hours,  and  probably  lower  wages ;  but,  as  regards  the  manipulation  of 
the  flax  and  bringing  it  from  the  rough  flax  into  finished  yarns,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  anything  to  learn  from  them. 

5997a.  There  is  one  question  I  might  ask  you  regarding  yarns.  It 
has  reference  to  a  statement  made  in  an  article  contained  in  the  last 
number  of  "  The  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  which  a  table  appears,  giving 
the  amount  of  linen  yarns  exported  every  year  since  1869,  and  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  exported  yams  reached  the 
maximum  of  37,000,000/.,  and  has  steadily  decreased  down  to  the  year 
1880,  when  the  amount  of  exports  was  only  16,500,000/.  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  whether  you  could  furnish  us  with  the  figures  of  exports 
and  imports  for  linen  yarns  for  tlie  two  succeeding  years,  for  1881  and 
1882  ? — ^No,  I  could  not ;  the  Secretary  of  the  ETax  Supply  Association 
can,  no  doubt,  give  you  all  the  figures  regarding  the  trade. 

5998.  {Mr,  Magnus,)  You  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  there  is 
-any  increase  since  1880,  without  giving  the  exact  quantity  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  an  increase ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that^  if 
anything,  there  is  a  decrease  to  such  countries  as  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  to  a  considerable  extent.     They  now  get  our  machinery  and 
are  supplying  themselves.     Although  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  learn  in  the  process  of  spinning  from  the  Continent,  I  think 
young  apprentices  to  the  spinning  trade  would  have  great  advantages  if 
there  was  a  school,  such  as  I  imagine  a  technical  school  should  be, 
where  they  could  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  various  processes  going 
on.     It  is  a  tedious  thing  for  a  boy  coming  from  school  at,  say,  15  years 
of  age  to  have  to  serve  six  years'  apprenticeship  in  a  mill.     The  most 
of  the  places  now  are  so  lai^e  that  he  cannot  see  in  an  interesting  way 
all  the  processes  that  are  going  on.     So  far  as  I  can  remember,  the 
largest  number  of  successful  managers  that  I  have  known  have  been 
brought  up  in  small  places,  and  I  suppose  a  technical  school  is  like  a 
small  spinning  concern,  where  the  youth  has  a  chance  of  seeing  the 
continuous  process  and  the  same  chance  of  receiving  instruction,  and 
where  it  would  be  more  interesting  to  him.    For  instance,  a  boy  now  goes 
into  one  department  of  a  mill,  and  nearly  all  the  mills  have  their  special 
kind  of  fiax,  one  mill  works  one  kind  of  fiax  and  another  mill  works 
another ;  he  will,  perhaps,  be  two  yeai's  in  that  department,  though  after 
six  or  12  months  any  intelligent  boy  has  seen  as  much  in  that  department 
as  could  possibly  be  seen.     However,  on  that  point  I  shall  be  ibllowed 
by  managers  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  trade.     I  may  say,  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  that  at  the  time  I  was  sent  to  our  own 
mills  I  had  not  time  to  spend  several  years  learning  all  the  processes. 
In  flax-dressing  I  had  the  advantage  of  having  beside  rae  a  man  like  a 
schoolmaster.      1  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  working  the 
different  kinds  of  flax,  of  seeing  the  results  of  dressing,  and  of  following 
the  flax  in  all  the  processes  through  the  mills.     It  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible  to  do  that  generally.     You  could  not  maintain  discipUae  if 
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boys  could  run  through  the  works,  bo  I  Buppose  a  technical  school  jtfr. 

would  be  something  like  what  I  went  through  myself.     Apprentices  w,  Q.  EwarL 

have  another  great  disadvaiitage.     I  do  net  wish   to  saj  anything         

oflTensive,  but  I  have  known  many  cases  in  which  there  has  been  the    ^  J^®  1888. 
reverse  of  a  disposition  to  give  them  any  information,  and  in  which         '  '   ' 
difficulties  were  placed  in  their  way.     That  may  be  one  reason  why  so 
very  few  apprentices  turn  out  successful  in  afler-life.    I  should  say, 
from  my  own  experience  of  mill  apprentices,  that  not  one  out  of  five 
turns  out  worth  much. 

5999.  Do  you  refer  to  tliose  going  in  with  a  view  to  the  career  of 
managers  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  think  a  technical  school  would  be  useful  to 
them,  and  useful  also  to  some  of  those  boys  who  might  take  the  position 
of  overlookers,  for,  afiter  all,  very  few  managers  are  required,  and  some 
apprentices  might  become  overlookers,  and  in  (he  mills  there  are  salaries 
given  in  those  situations  ranging  from  IIOI.  up  to,  say,  160/.  a  year.  I 
know  two  cases  of  boys  who  served  their  apprenticeship  as  managers, 
but  being  unable  to  get  situations,  took  situations  as  prcparing-masters 
rather  than  be  idle,  and  they  made  very  efficient  preparing-masters. 

6000.  Is  that  the  same  as  overlooker  ? — Yes,  one  of  them  bided  his 
time  and  obtained  a  good  situation  as  assistant  manager. 

6001.  There  are  other  qualities  required  in  a  man  to  make  him  a 
good  manager  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  educated  boys  would  have  less 
control  over  hands  than  an  uneducated  man  who  has  been  promoted.  I 
am  speaking  now  altogether  of  flax  spinning,  I  am  not  touching  upon 
weaving.  I  think,  if  educated  and  thoughtful  young  men  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  at  a  technical  school,  there  might  bo  something 
also  done  towards  improving  the  machinery  of  spinning  mills.  I  know, 
practically,  that  if  you  made  out  a  specification  20  years  ago  for  flax 
machinery,  and  make  a  similar  one  out  now,  the  foundry  have  really 
just  the  same  machinery  to  supply.  There  may  be  a  few  details 
different,  but  during  that  time,  while  immense  improvements  are  said  to 
have  been  made  in  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  in  the  linen  trade  we 
seem  to  be  almost  at  a  standstill  in  that  respect. 

6002.  Do  your  remarks'  apply  to  flKx  spinning  generally  in  this 
district  ? — Yes,  flax  spinning  generally. 

6002^1.  Do  you  imply  also  that  even  on  the  Continent  we  do  not  see 
a  great  advancement  made  ? — No,  not  even  on  the  Continent  I  speak  of 
flax  spinning  apart  from  weaving,  for  there  is  an  improvement  in  looms. 
Yams  are  woven  now  of  a  quality  so  poor  that  it  could  not  have  been 
woven  20  years  ago.  I  think  we  are  backward  in  the  weaving  also, 
particularly  of  fancy  goods,  and,  so  for  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  technical  school  here  to  begin  with  weaving.  I  had  an 
opportunity  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  of  seeing  the  woven 
products  of  all  nations,  and  certainly  we  are  behind  other  countries  in 
skill  as  weavers.  It  is  a  complicated  art,  and  in  the  case  of  damasks 
especially  the  French  far  surpass  ns.  A  New  York  merchant  told  me 
sonie  time  ago  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  Continental  goods  in  the 
fine  qualities,  as  nothing  in  our  country  is  equal  to  them.  Their 
ingenuity  in  weaving  is  surprising.  There  were  specimens  at  that 
Exhibition  of  1878  where  the  shading  produced  in  the  damask  was 
almout  equal  to  steel  engraving. 

6003.  In  what  way  is  that  eflfeoted  ^  is  it  by  the  machinery  being  of 
a  more  delicate  and  suitable  character  ? — The  machinery  is  the  same, 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  threads  is  different.  It  is  in  what  is  called 
"  twilling."  We  are  willing  to  work  with  merely  two  or  three  twills  in 
a  damask,  whereas,  in  some  of  those,  M.  Casse  said  there  were  as 
many  as  15.    The  designs  are  better  also.  ^ : 
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Mr,  6004.  Do  jou  know  where  the  manufactory  is  ? — ^Near  Lille.     What 

W.  Q.  Ewart,  we  want  is  to  make  the  linen  more  attractive.    People  engaged  in  the 

manufacture  of  other  fabrics  have  made  them  more  attractive,  and  little 

9  June  1883.  ^y  jj^^le  they  have  supplanted  us.  I  do  not  think  that  the  linen  trade 
can  ever  be  entirely  supplanted,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  holding 
our  own. 

6005.  Tou  think  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school,  where  the 
different  methods  of  weaving  could  be  shown  to  the  young  men,  would 
be  of  practical  service  to  this  district  ? — I  believe  it  would.     As  regards 
bleaching,  I  cnnnct  speak  in  a  practical  way,  but  I  shall  be  followed,  I 
suppose,  by  Mr.  McBride.      However,   we  all  feel  that  we  must  be 
behind  the  age  in  bleaching.     It  is  exceedingly  tedious  in  the  present 
process.    If  you  send  out  a  lot  of  goods  to  bleach  and  finish,  you  must 
calculate  on  your  money  being  locked  up  for  three  months.     It  will  be 
that  time  before  you  receive  back  the  linen.     Bleaching  is  also  a  very 
risky  process  altogether.    The  linen  is  bleached  in  large  kieves  or  vats, 
not  in  the  rope  like  cottons,  and  by  the  mistake  of  a  single  night  you  may 
have  damage  done  to  the  amount  of  500/.  or  more.    If  science  could  come 
to  our  aid  and  diminish  the  risk,  it  would  be  of  immense  importance. 
Then  there  is  another  matter.    From  what  I  know,  a  great  quantity  of 
refuse  in  the  liquids  is  now  allowed  to  run  into  the  rivers.    I  think 
something  useful  might  be  made  out  of  this  waste,  and  that   those 
residuals  might  be  turned  to  account.    Someone  spoke  of  designing, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  School  of  Art.    There  is  no  doubt  of  those 
advantages.      We  have  advanced  in  skill  in  designing  very  much. 
During  the  Exhibition  of  1878  I  was  walking  through  the  building 
with   a  co-juror,  a  French  spinner.      We  were  going  through   the 
English    Department^  where  there  were   great  quantities  of  woven 
fabrics  shown,  and  he  said,  ^'  Your  Schools  of  Art  have  done  immense 
"  service  to  your  country  during  the  last  10  years."     I  said,  "  Yes,  but 
"  France  always  stands  at  the  head  for  taste  and  design."     *'  Yon 
*'  have,"  he  replied,  '^  advanced  far  more  during  the  past  10  years  than 
*'  France  has  done."    I  think  that  with  a  technical  school  we  might 
make  a  great  advance.    As  regards  dyeing,  I  cannot  speak,  but  to  show 
you  our  ignorance  in  this  matter,  I  will  mention   an  incident  that 
occurred  with  ourselves.    A  considerable  quantity  of  union  goods  are 
made  here,  that  is,  goods  with  linen  one  way,  and  cotton  the  other.    Oar 
firm  received  a  sample  of  union  goods.     It  was  dyed,  and  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  difficult  shade,  and  we  were  offered  the  contract  for  it,  if 
we  undertook  to  give  the  exact  shade.     We  accepted  the  offer.     We  got 
the  yarn  in  Manchester  and  sent  it  out  to  be  dyed — I  cannot  remember 
whether  it  was  to  an  English  or  Belfast  dyer — and  it  came  back  almost 
the  right  shade.    But  it  would  not  do ;  and  when  the  goods  were  all 
nuide  they  were  thrown  upon  our  hands  by  the  person  who  ordered 
them.    We  thought  the  matter  was  worth  following  up,  and  accordingly 
we  ordered  some  more  of  the  grey  cotton  yam,  and  sent  test  quantities 
to  two  of  the  best  dyers  in  town,  with  a  sample  of  the  yarn  taken  from 
the  cloth,  and  neither  of  them  succeeded.     We  then  sent  samples  to 
our  office  in  Manchester,  and  asked  our  representative  to  send  to  some 
of  the  dyers  in  Manchester.     He  sent  test  quantities  to  four,  and  not 
one  out  of  the  six  dyers  could  give  the  colour  to  us. 

Our  representative  wrote  back,  <<  These  are  Belgian  goods ;  the  ynro 
^  is  bought  in  Manchester,  and  dyed  and  manufactured  in  Belgium^ 
*^  where  it  seems  they  have  special  facilities  for  dyeing." 

6006.  What  was  the  shade,  may  I  ask  ? — It  was  light  straw  colour, 
or  rather  between  and  straw  colour  ;  but  not  one  of  those 
six  practical  d  't  to  us.    I  think  there  is  8<»nething^ 
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wrong  in  the  rule  of  thumb  way  that  we  work.     As  regards  the  dyeing          Mr, 
of  linen  yam,  we  never  think  of  it,  yet  in  France  there  is  a  very    ^*  Q-  Ewart. 
large  trade  done  in  deep  bine  linen,  which  is  used  by  the  peasants    ^  j       Tgg^ 
for  blouses.  * 

6007.  Dyed  in  the  yarn? — ^No,  in  the  piece,  I  think. 

6008.  Is  it  an  indigo  dye  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so.  There  is  another  shade 
in  linen  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  here.  We  have  had  samples  sent 
to  OS  of  fine  slate  drills,  a  pale  slate  colour  for  South  America,  and  in 
no  case  have  we  been  able  to  get  the  linen  yams  dyed  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  yet  the  Belgians  produce  them  in  large  quantities.  In  the 
first  instance,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  either  necessary  or  wise  to 
begin  dyeing  in  the  technical  school ;  but  it  may  be  added  afterwards 
when  we  have  made  some  advance  in  weaving. 

6009.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  With  regard  to  flax  spinniu^f,  which  you 
thought  might  be  tanght  in  the  technical  school,  proposed  to  be  esta- 
blished in  Belfast,  I  may  say  we  have  been  generally  told  that  flax 
spinning  is  a  very  mechanical  operation,  and  that  very  little  instraction 
could  be  given  to  those  employed  at  it  which  would  be  of  service  to 
them.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  kind  of  instraction,  if  any,  would,  you 
think,  be  of  service  to  the  flax  spinners,  that  would  also  be  of  use 
to  the  trade.  I  am  referring  now,  not  to  thoSe  who  enter  a  mill 
with  the  view  of  becoming  managers,  but  to  the  operatives  themselves  ? 
— ^I  cannot  see  that  there  could  be  much  done  for  the  operatives 
themselves.  Perhaps  they  might  be  trained  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dressing  flax,  which  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  flax  spinning. 
They  come  in  as  boys  of  about  15  years  of  age,  and  serve  five  or 
six  years.  Flax  is  not  like  cotton.  If  you  take  cotton  you  expect  the 
whole  bale  will  be  similar,  but  in  a  bale  of  fiax  you  will  have  three  or 
four  qualities,  and  it  requires  considerable  skill  and  knowledge,  both  of 
sight  and  touch, — and  a  good  deal  of  that  knowledge  comes  from  the 
handling  "of  the  fibre — ^to  separate  its  different  grades.  That  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  points  for  the  flax  manager  to  understand.  I  think 
a  good  deal  might  be  done  in  a  technical  school  in  that  way,  but 
that  would  be,  after  all,  chiefly  for  managers.  I  do  not  see  that  any 
advantage  could  be  found  in  it  for  operatives. 

6010.  Would  you  tell  us  the  kind  of  education  that  would  be  most 
useful  for  training  good  operatives  in  a  flax-spinning  mill — I  mean  the 
common  hands — ^the  person,  for  instance,  who  attends  the  spinning 
frame  all  her  life  ? — I  do  not  see  how  she  could  be  improved  at  all. 
She  goes  in  probably  as  a  half-time  child,  leams  gradually  to  be 
"^  do&r,"  then  a  *'  spinner,"  which  is  a  very  mechanical  operation,  and 
she  remains  a  spinner  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
technical  training  could  help  her. 

6011.  They  are  principally  women,  of  course,  who  are  engaged  at 
that  ? — ^Tes  ;  and  that  is  one  reason,  1  may  remark,  why  we  have  such 
a  position  in  ship-building ;  there  is  so  much  employment  for  the  fathers 
and  brothers  of  the  mill-hands. 

6012.  Technical  education,  then,  in  spinning  is  more  for  those  who 
enter  the  mill  with  the  view  to  becoming  overlookers  or  managers  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  The  processes  themselves  are  very  mechanical,  except 
in  the  dressing  of  flax,  where  judgment  comes  in.  I  think  a  technical 
school  might  also  be  nseful  in  training  boys  who  are  to  become  flax 
buyers.     On  the  part  of  flax  buyers  a  good  deal  of  skill  is  required. 

6013.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  be,  you  think, 
advisable  that  those  youths  who  enter  the  flax-spinning  mill  with  the 
object  jou  have  indicated  should  go  to  a  technical  school  before  they 
enter  the  mill,  or  attend  evening  classes  during  the  time  they  are 
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Mr,         occupied  at  millwork  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  if  the  boj 
W,  Q.  Ewart.  went  into  the  technical  school  first.    It  would  show  whether  he  had  a 

taste  for  manufacture,  and  it  would  quicken  his  interest  after  seeing  the 

9  June  1883.   <^ork  ;  but  I  think  an  earnest  boy  would  attend  in  the  evenings  as  well. 
^"~"""""     As  a  rule,  we  do  not  like  to  take  boys  above  15  years  of  age,  so  that 
they  are  out  of  their  apprenticeship  before  coming  of  age,  as  afler  21  wo 
have  no  control  over  them. 

-  6014.  You  think  he  should  go  to  the  technical  school  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  mill  ? — I  am  now  speaking  without 
knowledge ;  I  have  never  thought  about  that  point,  but  I  would  prefer 
that  course  myself,  for  boys.  The  six  years  appear  to  me  to  be  spent 
in  a  very  wearisome  way.  I  have  known  of  one  boy  who  became  aii 
experienced,  successful  manager,  the  first  part  of  whose  time  was  spent 
in  a  high  class  merchant's  ofiice  in  London,  where  he  got  a  general  idea 
of  doing  business.  After  that  he  was  placed  in  a  small  mill  belonging 
to  a  relative. 

6015.  You  believe  his  attendance  at  the  technical  school  for  a  year 
or  two  would  probably  tend  to  shorten  the  period  during  which  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  attend  at  th^  mill,  and  would  ultimatelj 
make  him  a  more  efficient  manager  ? — I  think  it  probably  would. 

6016.  Do  you  think,  if  the  youths  were  to  attend  these  technical 
classes  in  the  evening,  it  would  make  them  more  efficient  overlookers? 
— Yes,  and  I  think  they  would  come  to  use  their  minds  so  as  to  be  able 
to  suggest  improvements  in  the  machinery. 

6017.  In  fact,  you  think  one  advantage  of  boys  attending  at  the 
evening  classes  in  a  technical  school  would  be  that  they  would  thus 
undergo  a  process  of  education,  having  special  reference  to  the  trade  in 
which  they  are  occupied,  and  that  they  would  thus  learn  the  theory  and 
practice  or  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  ? — ^Yes,  and  thej  would 
not  have  that  great  deterrent,  the  unwillingness  of  some  overlookers 
to  allow,  them  to  learn. 

6018.  You  were  speaking  of  a  very  eminent  firm  at  Idlle  which  turned 
out  better  work  in  finished  damasks  than  were  being  manufactared  in 
BelfiBkSt  ? — ^Yes,  in  design.     I  did  not  say  in  quality.  » 

6019.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  technical  school  in  Lille  ? — No, 
I  never  saw  the  technical  school  there. 

6020.  You  cannot,  therefore,  say  whether  the  instruction  given  in 
the  technical  school  there  has  any  influence  on  the  industry  there  cacrried 
on  ? — No,  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Ewart  was  afterwards  re-called,  when  he  gave  the  following 

evidence  : — 

6021.  (Mr,  Slagg,)  The  Commission  is  anxious  to  know  the  main 
reasons  that  contribute  to  the  comparative  want  of  success  of  the  Belfast 
linen  industry  at  the  present  time.  We  are  informed  that  Continental 
spinners  are  able  to  compete  successfully  j^ith  the  spinners  of  this 
country  ? — They  are. 

6022.  And  to  the  extent  of  exporting  their  production  into  Belfast 
itself? — Yes;  and  the  reason  they  can  export  to  Belfast  is  that  they 
have  a  protective  tariff  which  more  or  less  prevents  our  yams  from 
getting  into  the  hands  of  the  native  manufSaclurers,  who  are  thus  obliged 
to  pay  whatever  price  the  spinners  there  require,  and  the  surplus 
production  they  can  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

6023.  But  there  is  one  particular  point  I  want  to  arrive  at ;  do  you 
think  that  that  excess  production,  which  you  say  is  exported  to  Belfast, 
is  exported  at  a  loss  in  order  to  relieve  their  production^  or  at  a  profit? 
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—-In  many  cases  it  muBl  be  exported  at  a  loes,  becauee  we  know  the         Mr, 
qualitiefl  of  the  flax  they  use,  and  their  oost  as  compared  with  ours ;  W.  Q.  Ewart, 
snd,  even  with  the  advantages  of  long  hours  and  cheaper  wages,  there         — ~ 
must  in  many  cases  be  a  loss.  9  June  1868. 

6024.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  You  do  not  agree  with  the  witness,  who  said 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  unwilling  to  work  at  a  loss ;  that 
while  the  Belfast  munuftcturer  wonkl  continue  to  work  at  a  loss  the 
French  manufacturer  would  close  his  works  ? — The  loss  on  what  they 
send  to  us  is  only  on  a  portion  of  their  production. 

6025.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  pro- 
tective doty  they  are  able  to  sell  at  a  high  price  a  large  quaulity  of 
their  goods,  and  that  the  remainder  they  are  able  to  sell  here  at  a  loss 
without  incurring  loss  on  the  total  output  ? — Yes. 

6026;  (Mr.  Sla§g.)  You  consider  that  the  export  of  Continental 
yams  ^o  Belfieuit  is '  not  a  legitimate,-  but  a  forced  trade,  iu volving  no 
profit  to  the  exporter  as  a  rule  ?•— As  a  rule,  I  believe  it  is,  because  it 
is  their  surplus  production. 

6027.  Then  this  bug-bear  of  succiessful  rivalry  with  English  industries 
is,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  a  fallacy  ? — ^No,  it  is  a  very  serious 
reality. 

6028.  I  mean  as  competing  with  home  industries  on  their  own 
ground  ? — I  believe  that  in  the  yarns  that  they  sell  to  us  they  are 
sending  them,  as- a  rule,  at  a  disadvantage.  Unfortunately  their  surplus 
is  very  large,  and,  whatever  the 'price  of  the  lowest  may  be,  it  fixes  the 
price  in  the  market  here  tbr  aU*  Take,  for  instance,  the  average  of 
what  we  call  ^  number  fortys ; "  it  is  largely  used,  and  the  price  of  the 
Belfast-made  ''  fortys  "  here  is  very  much  regulated  by  the  price  that 
the  Belgian  pinner  is  inclined  to  take  for  his  surplus.  Then,  if  we 
aend  our  '^  fortys "  into  Franco  or  Germany,  the  duty  there,  to  put  it 
in  another  way,  adds  to  our  cost  of  production  18  per  cent  and  38  per 
cent,  respectively. 

6029.  This  industry  then  does  you  mischief? — It  does. 

6030.  Then  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  help  that  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  falling  off  in  your  total  exports  of  flax  production  to  Continental 
markets  ?— Yes,  we  formerly  had  a  very  fine  trade  to  Italy,  Spain, 
Grermany,  and  France. 

6031.  And  that  has  declined? — Yes,  very  seriously. 

6032.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — Germany  and  Russia,  and 
France  too,  are  proijuctng  their  own  yarns,  which  we  foimerly  supplied 
to  them.  In  the  case  of  Spain  and  Italy  there  is  not  so  much  extension 
of  spinning  going  on ;  while  in  that  case,  in  a  good  many  instances,  at 
least,  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  cotton  and  to  use  cheaper  yarns 
sent  in  from  Austria  and  Germany.  In  the  case  of  Spain,  I  think,  on 
accoant  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Spain  at  pi-esent,  there 
are  more  favourable  terms  for  the  Germans  than  for  us. 

6033.  A  disadvantage  throughout  the  whde  Spanish  territory  ? — Yes. 

6034.  Can  you  name  any  special  points,  such  as  hours  of  labour, 
class  of  machinery,  skill  of  workpeople,  or  rate  of  wages,  which  tend  to 
the  disadvantage  of  your  industrial  position  here  ?  We  will  begin  with 
the  hours  of  labour.  How  do  you  consider  the  hours  of  labour  compared 
with  those  of  Continental  countries  ? — ^Are  they  to  your  advantage  or 
disadvantage  ?     They  are  to  our  disadvantage  on  the  whole. 

6034a.  Do  you  consider  that,  if  you  had  the  power  to  work  longer 
hours,  say  12  hours,  as  they  do  on  the  Continent,  you  would  be  hotter 
off  ? — I  think  that  would  be  too  long.  I  speak  from  what  I  have  goon 
in  Belgium,  and  also  frgm  what  I  have  seen  in  French  mills.  But 
while  I  think  our  hours — speaking  for  purposes  of  competition,  and  not 
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^^  taking  any  other  view — are  rather  short,  I  alao  think  theirs  too  long. 
W.  Q.  Ewart,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  set  of  mill- working  hands  in  Belfast 
— —         as  drooping  and  worn-out  as  the  same  class  of  individuals  that  1  have 
9  June  1883.   seen  in  Continental  towns. 
6035.  Which  do  you  refer  to  ? — I  refer  specially  to  Belgium. 

6036.  In  spinning,  the  restriction  of  the  labour  hours  really  does 
not  apply,  because  it  only  has  relation  to  women  and  children  ? — Yes, 
but  you  cannot  get  on  without  them.  It  is  not  like  cotton  mule 
spinning,  done  by  men.;  it  is  done  entirely  by  women  and  girls. 

6037.  Then  what  do  you  consider  is  tne  proper  limit  of  hoars  that 
can  be  worked,  taking  into  consideration  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  workpeople  ? — I  think  not  above  60. 

6038.  Is  it  now  6S  ?— Yes. 

6039.  And  you  consider  the  extra  four  hours  would  make  a  oon- 
Biderable  difference  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would ;  it  would  come  to  about 
6  per  cent.  It  is  said  thai  there  are  about  five  millions  sterling  sunk  in 
the  plant  of  the  Irish  linen  trade,  and  if  you  take  6  per  cent,  off  that,  it 
is  a  very  considerable  amount. 

6040.  But  is  that  a  correct  way  of  putting  it,  because  we  find  that  in 
the  cotton  industry,  when  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited,  the  people 
worked  with  greater  energy  and  intelligence,  and  not  only  maintained 
the  same  rate  in  the  shorter  hours,  but  in  some  cases  exceeded  it,  so 
that  really  we  are  producing  in  that  industry  as  much  under  that  shorter 
system  as  was  done  in  the  longer  one.  And  further,  it  is  alleged,  and 
I  should  like  your  opinion  on  tlie  point,  that  with  this  excessive  rate  of 
running  machinery  it  b  not  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  plant  to  nin 
it  such  a  long  time  as  you  would  have  it  at  such  speed ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
machinery,  like  a  human  being,  is  better  for  a  little  rest,  'and  that  yoa 
exert  the  functions  injuriously  if  applied  too  long  or  at  too  high  a  speed; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  if  such  a  statement  has  any  application  to 
your  trade  here  ? — ^I  dare  say  the  principle  of  running  night  and  day,  sb 
in  Bussia,  is  bad  for  the  machinery,  but  I  cannot  see  that  the  fact  of 
stopping  machinery  at  .56^  hours,  as  compared  with  60,  could  make 
any  difference  to  it.  I  have  heard  of  the  point  you  refer  to,  that  since 
the  hours  were  shortened,  the  spindles  have  been  driven  faster  in  pro- 
portion. That  is  not  our  experience  ;  we  v^re  driving  before  as  fast 
as  we  could  drive  in  justice  to  the  material,  and  we  had  by  the  change 
a  loss  in  the  *'  turn  off.*' 

6041.  Then  your  loss  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  stoppage  of  the  time?^ 
Just  about  that. 

6042.  And  do  you  consider  that  the  workpeople  might,  with  advantage 
to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  trade,  work  the  extra  four  hours? — 
There  was  no  general  desire  amongst  the  mass  of  the  workpeople  at 
that  time  to  get  the  Bill  for  the  short  hours. 

6043.  Do  you  think  they  would  revert  without  difficulty  to  the  old 
system  ? — ^That  I  cannot  tell ;  I  was  a  good  deal  engaged  at  that  time 
with  the  negotiations  about  it.  There  was  no  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  themselves  for  the  change. 

6041.  Did  it  receive  the  general  opposition  of  the  masters  ? — It  did. 

6045.  And  by  no  means  the  cordial  support  of  the  workpeople  ? — 
1^0,  no  such  thing  as  mass  meetings  were  held  in  support  of  it. 

6046.  IIow  do  you  find  the  wage-earning  position  of  the  operatives  to 
be  since  that  change,  do  they  earn  more  or  less,  or  do  they  maintain  their 
position  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

6047.  Have  you  kept  pace  with  your  Continental  rivals  in  the  matter 
of  machinery  ? — ^Yes,  quite. 
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6048.  Yon  cannot  tell  the  Commission  whether  the  hands  earn  more  j^ 

or  less  under  the  present  system  ? — I  cannot,  but  this  I  know,  from   n^^  ^  Ewiri, 

hnviog  asked  the  question  very  soon  after  the  change  in  the  Act,  that       *  

we  did  lose,  and  practically  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  hours  were   9. June  18S3. 
redaced.  

6049.  As  to  the  social  condition  and  comfort  of  the  operHtivcs,  have 
they  sustained  any  change  of  late  years,  and  for  better  or  worse  ? — Yes, 
for  better. 

6050.  With  respect  to  their  food,  appearance,  clothing,  and  other 
things  ? — ^Yes,  I  do  not  see  one  operative  out  of  doors  now  with  bare 
feet  for  every  20  I  used  to  see. 

6051  •  It  is  probable  theu  their  earnings  have  kept  up  ? — They  are 
perhaps  more  careful  and  pay  more  attention  to  dress  and  comfort. 

6052.  They  could  not  do  that,  of  course,  without  the  money,  and  then, 
also,  things  are  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

6053.  Then  you  state  to '  the  Commission  that,  in  your  opinion  of 
machinery,  you  are  certainly  equal  to  your  Continental  rivaU  ? — Yes. 

6054.  Now  as  to  the  skill  of  the  workmen  ? — I  consider  they  are  not 
equal  iu  spinning.  In  weaving  and  some  other  things  they  surpass 
us. 

6055.  Take  your  foremen  ? — I  believe  our  foremen  are  better  than 
theirs. 

6056.  Better  educated  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  but  more  skilful. 

6057.  More  skilful  in  their  business  ? — Yes. 

6058.  Then  as  to  the  operatives,  how  are  they  in  industrial  skill  and 
efficiency,  compared  with  yours  ? — I  think  ours  are  better. 

6059.  You  would  prefer  a  mill  worked  by  your  own  operatives  to 
those  of  any  other  country  you  are  aware  of  ? — Yes,  any  I  have  seen. 

6060.  Would  you  not  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  your  own 
operatives  in  the  shorter  hour  system  as  well  as  with  Continental  mills, 
with  Continental  hands,  on  the  longer  hour  system  ? — No,  I  think  the 
difference  between  us  is  too  great.  I  think  the  difference  between  56 
hours  and  72  hours,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  content  with  lower  wages, 
seems  to  counter-balance  our  greater  skill. 

6061.  Have  they  an  advantage  in  lower  wages  as  well  as  in  longer 
hoars  ? — Yes,  they  have ;  they  have  higher  wages  for  their  72  hours 
than  our  hands  have  for  56^  hours  in  many  cases,  but  on  the  whole 
they  have  lower  wages  in  proportion  to  us. 

6062.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  cost  of  production  ?  Can  you  tell 
the  Commission  the  difference  in  cost  per  pound  of  producing  any  article 
common  to  the  two  industries  ? — I  cannot  accurately,  but  I  have  reason  .     \ 
to  believe  they  are  cheaper.     Nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  published 

like  a  wage  list  to  show  that 

6063.  Do  you  not  think  that  information  could  be  obtained? — ^I 
donbt  it. 

6064.  What  Lb  your  test,  what  leads  you  to  that  impression  ? — I  tried 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
number  of  spinning  mills  and  spindles  in  each  mill  in  Kussia,  to  compare 
it  with  the  number  at  home,  but  I  could  not  get  even  that  information. 

6065.  Then,  from  the  fact  that  you  are  ceasing  now  to  supply  Con« 
tinental  countries,  your  trade  is  restricted  ? — Yes. 

6066.  Is  there  no  extension  of  miUs  ? — None  whatever. 

6067.  The  trade  is  altogether  on  the  decline  ? — It  is,  but  I  wish  to 
guard  myself,  as  I  said  before  on  this  point,  that,  although  it  is  a 
shrinking  trade,  on  account  of  Continental  causes,  I  believe  also  it  is  a 
permanent  trade.    There  have  been  trades  which  have  been  superseded 
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Mr.         bj  other  industriesy  but  I  believe  the  flax  indastry  never  can  be  set] 

IF.  Q.  Ewartm  seded  entirely. 

6068.  What  in  your  opinion  could  be  done,  either  publicly  or  by  the 

9  June  1883.  Grovernment,  or  otherwise,  locally,  for  the  amelioration  of  your  trade  ? 
— So  far  as  technical  education  goes,  I  think  what  we  want  is  to  make 
linen  goods  more  attractive  by  variety,  and  with  the  present  knowledge 
of  the  overlookers,  managers^  and  others,  we  dee  no  prospect  of  oar 
being  able  to  produce  greater  varieties.  The  Continental  manufiicturers 
are  more  skilled  in  that  way,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  practically,  vre 
are  merely  imitators  in  matters  of  variety. 

6069.  Have  they  superior  artistic  skill  ? — They  have. 

6070.  And  scientific  skill  ?— Yes. 

6071.  On  the  part  of  masters  or  workmen  ? — Not  on  the  part  o£  the 
operatives,  and  probably  not  on  the  part  of  the  overlookers,  but  I  should 
think  that,  on  the  part  of  the  masters  and  managers,  there  is  more  brain 
work  given  to  it  and  more  scientific  knowledge. 

6072.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  any  natural  advantage  of  an  intel- 
lectual order  or  to  natural  taste,  or  are  those  matters  such  as  could  be 
learned  ? — ^I  think  in  one  way  it  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  natural 
chai*acter,  but  I  think  we  are  all  so  much  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making 
some  great  change  that  that  difficulty  would  be  much  got  over  if 
facilities  were  given.  I  may  mention  now  that,  when  I  was  out  in 
Mexico  9  or  10  years  ago,  a  gentleman  there  told  rae  that  be  remem- 
bered when  there  were  30  or  35  important  English  houses  in  Mexico,  and 
these  had  then  dwindled  down  to  one ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  the  other 
houses  are  chiefly  Grerraan  and  French,  they  get  their  own  goods.  He 
said,  '^  You  Enghsh  turn  out  enormous  quantities  of  one  monotonous 
"  article,  but  as  for  these  German  and  French  people,  Ihey  put  all 
'*  kinds  of  attractive  things  before  you,  and  take  any  amount  of  trouble 
"  to  turn  out  things  in  variety." 

6073.  Do  you  find  that  in  neutral  mai'kets,  where  all  pay  alike,  French, 
Belgians,  and  English,  that  you  are  beaten  through  the  superior  artistic 
excellence  of  your  rivals  ? — Yes,  in  cases  where  art  can  come  in. 

6074.  And  that  the  application  of  artistic  education  is,  therefore,  very 
desirable  ? — ^Yes,  of  vital  importance; 

Mr.  R.  H.  RsADE  was  next  examined. 

Mr,  6075.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  are  connected  with  the  manufacturing 

M»  H.  Beade,  department  of  the  fiax  industry  ? — I  am  manager  of  an  establishment 
that  embraces  all  the  branches,  from  the  flax  spinning  to  the  shipping 
of  the  goods. 

6076.  Are  you  going  to  give  us  special  information  on  spinning  ? — ^I 
do  not  propose  to  touch  upon  spinning  at  all,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  any  question  in  a  general  way  about  the  other  departments. 

6077.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  Mr.  Ewart  has  given  us  ;  do  you 
generally  agree  with  him  in  the  opinions  which  he  has  expressed,  or  do 
you  wish  to  make  any  remarks  in  modification  of  anything  he  has  said  ? 
•^I  generally  agree  with  the  remai'ks  he  has  made,  but  I  am  prepai*ed 
to  state  distinctly  my  own  opinion  that  technical  education  will  be  of 
no  use  to  the  people  actually  engaged  in  the  manipulation  of  the  various 
processes,  and  that  its  benefits  will  be  for  the  overlookers,  thoBe  who 
propose  to  be  managers,  and  the  sons  of  ownera.  I  think  the  technical 
school  will  focus  the  processes  which  are  difinsed,  especially  in  large 
places.  Mr.  Ewart  has  found  in  a  general  way  that  the  most  successful 
managers  are  those  trained  in  smaller  places,  and  it  is  very  difficoit,  no 
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tloubt,  in  a   very  large  establishment  for   any   one  engaged  in  it  to  j^^^ 

become  acquainted  with  all  the  processes.     In  the  first  place  it  dislocates  R,  H,  Reade, 

all  the  arrangements,  and  the  departments  are  too  widely  dispersed  for 

a  person  to  examine  into  them  all.  ^  Zmhq  1888. 

6078.  But  the  present  overlooker  is,  I  presume,  obtained  from  the 
best  class  of  hands  that  the  workers  can  produce  ? — The  workers  are 
females  and  the  overlookers  are  malies.  Mr.  Magnus  asked  whether 
the  instruction  should  precede  or  be  coincident  with  the  work  of  the 
people.  I  have  no  opinion  adverse  to  the  teaching  preceding,  but  I 
thick  the  most  useful  instruction  would  probably  be  that  which  is  coinci- 
dent with  it,  because  they  then  fully  see  the  points  they  want  to  experi- 
ment upon.  I  will  take  one  particular  class  of  people;  they  are  called 
tenters,  and  they  each  attend  to  some  60  or  70  looms.  Their  duties 
are  two-fold,  for  they  have  both  to  overlook  the  weavers,  to  supply 
the  looms  with  the  warps,  and  to  see  that  the  looms  are  kept  in  thorough 
working  order.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  would 
be  more  useful  in  suggesting  improveuients,  because  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  where  the  defects  are ;  but  I  think,  as  a  general 
rule,  Ihey  have  little  time  to  think  of  this.  They  put  in  their  appren* 
ticeship,  and  the  nose  of  each  is  well  kept  to  the  grindstone.  After 
their  apprenticeship  they  have  to  work  very  hard,  and  they  only  see 
that  particular  department  in  which  they  are  engaged.  If  they  could 
afterwards  quietly  look  at  the  loom  working,  without  the  desire  of 
driving  it,  so  as  to  get  through  as  much  work  as  possible,  they  would 
have  time  to  study  it,  and  the  teacher  in  the  school  could  point  out 
the  principles  of  mechanism  that  ought  to  guide  them.  Another  thing 
would  be  valuable  to  this  class  of  people.  They  have  served  their  time 
in  the  actual  weaving  department,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
processes  that  yams  goes  through  before  coming  to  the  loom.  It  would 
be  a  great  thing  if  they  could  get  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  those 
processes,  so  that  when  they  saw  the  yarns  they  might  be  able  to  kno\Y 
whether  they  were  in  a  right  state,  and  might  probably  even  be  able  to 
suggest  improvements  in  the  preliminary  processes.  The  linen  trade 
here  is  chiefly  confined  to  plain  goods.  That  is  the  great  staple  trade 
to-day  ;  bleached  linens  and  linens  furnished  in  various  ways.  For 
various  reasons  that  trade  has  fallen  off,  and  we  are  now  obliged  to  go 
more  into  the. branches  of  fancy  manufacture,  and  there  it  is  that  we  find 
foreigners  in  advance  of  us. 

6079.  And  it  is  in  that  branch  that  the  application  of  art  and 
scientific  knowledge  is  to  be  desired  ? — Yes. 

6080.  Are  you  connected  with  the  committee  of  the  proposed 
technical  sdiool  in  Belfiist  ? — Yes,  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee. 

6081.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  committee  that,  the  Queen's  College  should 
form  the  highest  link  in  the  chain,  and  that  there  should  be  a  communica- 
tion  in  some  way  that  you  have  not  clearly  defined  ? — We  are  so  strongly 
of  this  opinion,  that  when  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  was 
appointed  one  of  a  deputation  to  accompany  the  President  of  the 
Queen's  College  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Forster,  when  he  was  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  to  represent  to  him  the  desirability  of  extending  a 
grant  to  the  Queen's  Collie,  to  teach  applied  science. 

6082.  Did  you  get  the  grant  ? — No,  to  my  very  great  regret  we  did 
not.  The  one  branch  in  which,  I  think,  we  are  most  behind  is  the 
impat  ting  of  colour  by  dyeing  or  printing.  In  that  branch  the  people 
on  the  Continent  are  much  in  advance  of  us. 

6083.  You  are  speaking  of  linen  dyeing? — Of  linen  dyeing 
altogether. 
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Mr.  6084.  You  tbiak  t]ie  establish mcnt  of  a  dyeing  school  would  bo  of 

R,  U.  lUade*  importance  in  that  respect  ? — Of  very  great  importance. 
«  ,       r««.        608 J.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  Do  you  know  that  there  are  no  dyeins  school 

9  Jane  1888.    .^  -k-v^T-^AC^u^v*  Jo 

in  Germany  ? — ^^o,  I  am  ignorant  of  that  subject. 

6086.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  from  Mr.  Ewart  that  the  grealer 
number  of  your  hands,  both  in  spinning  and  manufacturing,  are  females. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  the  Commission  of  the  method  jou 
adopt  in  choosing  your  overseers.  You  must  have  some  special  method 
of  training  your  overlookers  or  foremen? — The  apprentices  have  a 
cei*tain  number  of  years  training,  ranging  from  five  to  seven  years. 

6087.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  You  are  not  able  to  select  them  from  the 
ordinary  operatives  in  the  linen  industry  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in 
A  mechanic's  shop,  or  in  a  variety  of  other  trades  ?— No. 

6C88.  They  must  be  specially  trained  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  William  Botd  called. 

Mr.  W.  Boyd.      6089.  (^Chairman.)  You  are  a  practical  flax  manufacturer  ? — ^Yes. 

6090.  And  you  are  able  to  give  information  on  the  subjects  on  which 

we  have  already  heard  evidence  ? — ^Yes,  on  spinning  and  weaving. 

6091.  And  do  you  i^enerally  agree  with  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Ewart  and  Mr.  Reade  ? — Well,  I  say  with  regret  that  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Reaiic  as  to  technical  education  for  mill  workers. 

6092.  Those  engaged  in  spinning  milLs,  or  those  employed  in  the 
weaving  establishments  ? — Yes,  even  when  both  are  together  only  in 
one  department.  Of  course  I  exclude  working  in  the  mill  pro}Xir. 
We  have  only  one  department  in  which  men  are  employed,  except  as 
overlookers,  and  that  is  the  department  for  hackling  the  flax.  The  flax 
is  first  divided  in  a  rough  way  by  a  class  of  men  called  roughers.    Then 

'it  goes  to  the  machines  that  comb  it,  and  thence  to  a  class  of  men  called 
sorters,  whose  duties  are  to  clean  out  the  dirt  at  the  end  of  it  and  »)rt 
it,  hence  they  are  called  ^'  sorters."  The  manager  then  adjudges  upon 
it,  and  so  it  afterwards  is  classed  as  sixes,  eights,  nines,  or  tens,  but 
these  workmen  know  nothing  about  the  yarn  spun  out  of  that  flax.  All 
flax  of  a  certain  sort  is  employed  for  certain  numbers,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  a  technical  school  can  be  of  any  service  to  a  hackler  at  alL 

6093.  It  is  necessarily  a  rule-of-thumb  trade  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  way  we 
make  our  overlookers  is  this.  In  a  large  room  we  have  boys  oiling 
machinery  and  working,  in  fact  acting  in  the  nature  of  attendants  to 
the  overlookers.  Those  boys  as  they  grow  up  gradually  come  foni*ard, 
and  go  from  my  place  to  a  small  department  in  York  Street  mill 
or  some  other  large  mill,  and  gradually  grow  up  to  be  overlookers. 

6094.  And  it  is  only  for  those  boys  that  the  technical  school  would  be 
of  any  advantage  ? — Yes,  only  for  those  boys. 

6095.  You  think  those  boys  attending  at  their  work  during  the  day 
are  necessarily  restricted  to  the  evening  for  attending  classes  ? — Entirely 
restricted  to  the  evening. 

6096.  But  education  could  then  be  given  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  service  to  them  ? — ^No  doubt  of  it. 

6097.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  advantage  of  any  instruction 
placed  before  them  by  such  classes ;  they  are  boys  who  desire  to  im- 
prove themselves? — ^Yes;  because  also  we  want  better  boys  for  that 
work  than  ordinary  mill  boys.  We  would  a  great  deal  rather  get  a 
better  class  of  boys  to  be  with  the  overlookers,  and  this  would  be  very 

-    useful  to  them. 

6098.  Then  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  mills  and  factories  in  tiiis 
neighbourhood^  I  presume  they  are  spread  to  a  considerable  extent 
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throughont  the  district  ? — ^The  great  majority  of  them  are  withia  a  Mr.  W,  Baifd, 
radius  of  two  miles.  

6099.  And  the  boys  could  attend  classes  ?— Yes,  no  doubt  of  it    I    •  Joneisss. 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Ewart  and  Mr.  Beade  as  to  the  great  importance 

of  the  weaving  department  of  the  technical  schooL  I  agree  with  both  of 
them.  I  took  a  trip  over  to  the  United  States  lost  year,  and  when 
coming  home  a  great  many  buyers  were  coming  over  for  the  season. 
When  it  became  known  that  I  bek>nged  to  Belfast,  they  all  said,  *^  Why 
*^  is  Belfast  remaining  so  far  behind- hand  in  its  manufactures?  "  Some 
of  the  largest  buyers  from  America  were  on  board  of  the  '^  Britannic  " 
at  the  same  time,  and  they  ail  harped  to  me  on  the  same  string,  namely, 
**  Give  us  some  variety.*' 

6100.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witnesses  as  to  the  stimulating 
effect  that  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school  would  have  on  the 
trade  ? — Yes,  and  if  we  do  not  get  it,  our  trade  will  go  down  ;  it  is  going 
down  as  it  is. 

6101.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  that  it  is  not  only  desirable  but 
absolutely  necessary  ? — Yes,  At  the  time  of  the  American  war  there 
was  very  great  prosperity  in  this  trade^  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
cotton,  and  the  majority  of  the  old  spinners  sold  their  mills  at  a  great 
profit,  and  they  were  carried  on  under  limited  liability  companies.  If 
you  take  up  any  of  the  local  papers  of  to-day  and  look  into  it,  you  will 
find  that  out  of  12  or  13  of  the  mills  quoted,  only  two  are  above  par  ; 
the  York  Street  Company  and  Messrs.  Gumming  and  Campbell's,  and 
the  rest,  without  exception,  are  below  par,  and  if  you  add  up  the  ci^ital, 
the  selling  price  of  the  shares  now  is  about  one-third.  This  just  shows 
us  that  we  must  do  something  or  else  we  will  lose  our  trade.  There  are 
only  two  companies  above  par  at  the  present  time,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  more  than  50  per  cent,  below  it, 

6102*  {Mr,  Slagg.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  a  very 
great  want  of  ted^cal  education  amongst  the  boys  in  the  mills  ?-^ 
Yes, 

6108.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  you  woald  give  those 
boys,  as  applicable  to  your  trade  ? — I  think  that  boys  in  the  mill  should 
mostly  understand  eomething  about  drawing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  explain 
themselves  when  they  wanted  to  do  so^  and  should  know  something 
about  mechanics. 

6104.  Drawing  in  special  relation  to  design? — I  am  speaking  now  of 
mechanical  drawing, 

6105.  You  are  of  opinion  that  your  trade  is  suffering  from  the  want  of 
this  education  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

6106.  And  that  it  underlies  this  question  of  competition  ?— Yes. 

6107.  How  are  you  off  in  Belfast  for  Schools  of  Art  ?— There  is  one 
very  good  School  of  Art. 

6108.  Are  there  facilities  already  for  teaching  mechanical  drawing  ? 
— ^I  think  there  are  some  otiber  gentlemen  who  will  be  able  to  give  you 
fuller  information  on  this  question, 

Mr.  Thomas  Nbill  called.  Mr.  T.  NeUi. 

6109.  {Chairman.)  Wliat  is  your  position  ?— Weaving  manager  for 
Mr.  Boyd. 

6110.  Do  you  wish  to  make  some  observations  as  to  technical  instruc- 
tion for  weavers  and  persons  employed  in  other  industries  ? — ^Yes,  I 
quite  agree  with  the  remarks  that  have  just  been  made,  and  in  the  first 
place  a  technical  school  would  take  the  place  of  the  old  hand-loom 
weayiog.    The  old  hand-loom  weavers  make  the  best  men  for  the  pow^r 

i     165S1.  ^ 
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Mr,  T.  NM.  looms.    Those  hMid-loomii  «re  now  weariDg  out,  ftod  at  tliiB   school 
*''*'         practioe  would  be  giyen  at  the  hand-looms  which  would  bring  the  men 
9  Jane  188S.    forward. 

""^  6111.  You  mean  that  hj  degrees  hand-loom  weaving  is  disappearing, 
and  that  this  causes  a  disappearance  of  the  men  yon  want  to  get  ? — ^Yes, 
as  I  have  said  already,  the  man  who  is  a  good  hand  at  the  power  loom 
is  the  man  who  has  been  brought  up  at  the  hand-loom. 

6112.  {Mr.  Sia§fff.)  Are  there  more  hand-loom  weavers  here  than  in 
other  districts  where  there  is  flax  ? — ^In  parts  of  County  Down  and 
round  about  Lurgan,  and  also  in  Ballymena,  there  are  still  a  large 
number  of  hand-loom  wearers^  but  they  are  gradually  passing  awaj. 

61 13.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  absorbing  the  hand-loom  weavers  in 
the  factories? — ^There  is  not;  the  hand-kwm  weaver  is  practicaUj  the 
best  in  the  handling  of  the  yam,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  work  the 
machinery. 

6114.  Ajid  you  are  afraid  that  when  the  hand -loom  weavers  die  out 
there  will  not  be  men  to  replace  them  ? — Yes,  and  this  technical  school 
would  help  to  bring  forward  mm  for  that  work. 

6116.  In  order  |o  carry  out  what  is  i^>pareDtly  your  idea  of  training 
joung  weavers,  would  you  not  require  a  very  krge  establishment  for 
such  a  purpose  ? — ^I  do  not  mean  to  train  the  women  at  all,  as  thej  can 
be  trained  in  the  factories ;  it  is  only  for  the  nands  who  are  to  be 
overlookers. 

6116.  Your  remarks,  then,  apply  to  overlookers? — ^Yes,  I  mean  in 
order  to  get  in  the  hand-loom  weavers  and  to  bring  them  forward  for 
that  situation.     I  do  not  mean  ordinary  weavers. 

Dr.  Dr.  J.  L.  PoBTEBy  D.D.y  LL.D.,  called. 

V.D,^  ZL.D.      6117.  {Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast  ? — 
—         Yes. 

6118.  And  you  have  devoted,  of  course,  considerable  attention  to  the 
higher  branches  of  education  ;  that  is,  to  the  application  of  the  highest 
development  of  science  to  the  industries  of  this  district.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  your  general  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending 
this  system  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  areas  ? — For  many  years 
my  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  within 
the  last  few  years,  especially  sinoe  I  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Qaeen's  College,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  deeirabOity  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics, 
and  in  the  great  laws  and  discoveries  of  chemistry,  with  a  view  to 
educating  young  men  for  higher  departments  in  the  manufactures  of 
this  town  and  the  north  of  Ireland.  Some  two  years  ago  I  had 
frequent  interviews  with  the  members  of  the  Belfast  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  Linen  Merchants'  Association,  and  I  found  that 
they  all  agreed  with  me  in  this,  that  for  the  sons  of  tiie  millowners,  and 
for  the  managers  of  the  mills,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
get  the  highest  instruction  that  could  be  given  in  the  principles  of 
mechanics  and  also  of  chemistry.  That  instruction  we  are  fully  pre* 
pared  to  give  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  So  much  were  they  impressed 
with  this,  that  they  appointed,  at  my  suggestion,  a  depntadon  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Forster,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland^  to  ask  him  to 
increase  the  accommodation,  the  very  limited  accommodation,  I  am  sorrj 
to  say,  which  we  have  in  Queen's  College  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  chemistry,  in  practical  chemistry,  and 
also  in  natural  philosophy,  applied  mechanics,  and  engineering.  Yfe 
-have  a  IVofessor  of  Engineering  who  unfortunately  is  at  preaent  in 
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London.    We  have  %  Profesflor  of  Cheadairy  who  will  giro  jon  Mi         I^- 

and  correct  information  on  ererything  connected  with  that  department.   ^^'  ^^^ 

As  to  the  trades  and  manufactures  which  would  derive  advantage  from      '   ''       *   * 

superior  seieniiflc  training,  I  maj  state  that  I  have  listfned  with  great    g  j^m  ISSS. 

interest  to  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  Ewsrt,  and  I  heiiere  if  the  prin*      — — 

dples  of   chemistry  were   taught  as  Professor  Letts  is   capable  of 

teaching  those  principles  here,  manufacturers  and  others  would  not  be 

I^aced  at  a  disadvantage  as  they  are  at  present  in  regard  to  those 

peculiar  djes  he  spoke  of.     If  our   leading  men  were  instructed  in 

ehemistrjy  I  do  not  see  why  our. manufacturers  should  not  be  able  to 

compete  in  that  respect  with  the  best  manufacturers  on  the  continent 

of  Europe  or  in  America.      Hence    I  made  the   application  to  the 

Government,  and  was  aided  by  the  Mayor  of  Belfast,  the  President  of 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board  in 

my  endeavours  to  get  the  Queen's  College  enlarged.    We  want  a  larger 

department  for  practioiri  chemistry.      We  had  last  year  about  100 

students  in  practical  chemistry,  and  we  have  a  hiboratory  capable  of 

containing  only  15.    Our  professor,  who  is  most  anxious  to  get  more 

students,  and  who  could  have  got  more  if  he  had  had  accommodation, 

was  only  able  to  accommodate  15  at  a  time,  and  had  to  instruct  them  in 

relays.     We  want  a   physical  laboratory  so  that  Dr.  Everett  might 

have  an  opportunity  of  teaching  the  students  the  principles  of  physics, 

and  the  application  <^  those  principles,  testing,  for  example,  the  strength 

of  metals,  and  in   that  way  preparing  young  men  for  taking  higher 

places  in  such  great  shipbuilding  yards  as  Messrs.  Harland  and  Wolff's, 

and  also  in  Messrs.  Macllwaine  and  Lewis's,  and  other  establishments 

in  town,  that  are  rapidly  growing  up.     Then  there  are  the  various 

departments  of  machinery  in  the  mills.    1  believe  managers  who  got  a 

knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  would  be  able  to  improve 

the  mac^ery.    They  would  be  capable  not  only  of  doing  that  under 

more  advantageous  circumstances,  but  also  of  inventing  new  machinery. 

6119.  You  have  given  us  a  clear  account  of  what  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  is  capable  of  doing,  and  anybody  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  college  must  be  aware  of  the  important  part  it  has 
played  in  the  higher  education  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  We  hope  to 
visit  yoar  Coll^  and  to  make  further  inquiries  regarding  it  I 
should  now  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  your  evemng  instruction. 
I  thmk  in  the  Queen's  College  you  do  not  give  evening  dasses  ?— 
No. 

6120.  Then  the  dasses  for  instruction  in  science  subjects,  and  the 
subject  of  applied  art,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  would  have  to 
be  given  elsewhere  ?— Tea,  as  regards  purely  technical  instruction. 

6121.  And  I  presume  the  esti^lishment  of  the  technical  school  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  College,  and  with  the  work  which  you 
know  it  properly  carries  on  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  us,  because  we  should  be  able  to  prepare  teachers 
for  those  technical  schools,  as  they  could  not  be  prepared  elsewhere ; 
sod  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  instruction  of  a  higher  class  in  the 
principles  than  the  students  could  possibly  get  in  those  technical 
aehools,  so  that  the  work  of  the  College  would  in  reality  be  that  of  a 
higher  department  of  the  technical  school.  Without  the  college  the 
technical  school  could  not  be  so  efficient. 

6122.  (Mr.  Slagg.)  Possibly  yon  are  familiar  with  the  work  done 
by  the  schools  on  the  continent? — ^With  some  of  them;  but  I  have 
not  visited  any  of  the  foreign  technical  schools.  I  have,  however, 
visited  many  in  this  country.  I  am  aware,  for  histance,  of  what  is 
done  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  at  Ohisgow  University,  and 
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Dr,         I  know  tbat  recendj  a  Chemical  and  Physical  Department  has  been 

«7.  Z.  Porter^  added  to  the  Univeraitj  of  Edinburghi  to  which  I  formerly  belonged. 

D,D,tLL,D,       6123.  And  in  those  cases  the  provisions  are  superior  to  what  exist 

9  JnneTsss    ^^^^  ^ — '^^  teaching  power  is  not  superior  to  what  we  have  here,  but 

-  *   the  facilities  are   ur   superior  to  ours.     I    think    we   have     three 

professors  here,  who  in  this  matter,  are  prepared  to  take  their  place 

anywhere. 

6124.  Of  course  I  meant  facilities? — ^Perhaps  I  might  refer  to  one 
thing.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  by  our  late  Vice-President,  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Andrews.  Dr.  Andrews  brought  it  oat  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  recently  brought 
out  the  same  thing  in  a  letter  which  I  published  in  the  ^  Irish  Times  "  a 
short  time  ago,  namely,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Grreat  Chemical 
School  in  Glasgow,  about  1822,  and  the  continuance  of  it  up  to  1834 
and  onwards,  actually  revolutionised  the  whole  manufactures,  so  far  as 

,  dyeing  and  chemistry  were  concerned,  in  the  West  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England. 
6124a.  Under  Dr.  Thomson  ?— Yes. 

6125.  {Mr.  Slagg*)  I  think  you  threw  out  the  idea  that  there  should 
be  a  training  school  for  teachers? — ^There  should  be  the  means  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  of  giving  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in 
a  laboratory  to  teachers,  and  also  of  giving  instruction  to  the  managers 
of  the  manufactures  connected  with  bleachiDg  and  dyeing. 

6126.  And  how  would  you  suggest  that  t£is  should  be  done  ? — Only 
in  one  way.  We  have  the  teaching  power  here,  but  we  want  a 
laboratory  to  be  built;  in  fact,  we  need  an  extension  of  the 
College. 

6127.  The  extension  of  your  present  accommodation? — ^Well,  when  1 
state  that  we  have  a  laboratory  for  only  15,  while  we  have  as  many  as 
100  students  in  attendance,  I  think  you  will  see  that  an  extension  is 
urgently  required.  Dr.  Letts  has  more  than  he  can  accommodate  in  tlie 
present  summer  classes. 

6128.  Of  course  this  would  have  to  be  done  entirely  by  the 
Government  ? — Yes,  by  a  Government  grant ;  in  fact,  that  grant  has 
been  partly  promised  by  his  Excellency  Earl  Spencer.  Mr.  Forster 
was  in  favour  of  it  when  Chief  Secretary.  I  had  many  communications 
with  him,  and  he  said  it  was  merely  a  question  of  time^  and  also  that 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  prevented  the  Grovemment  from  taking  it 
up. 

6129.  And  you  consider  those  defective  arrangements  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  the  higher  branches  of  trade  ? — I  do ;  if  our 
facilities  were  extended  in  Qaeen's  College  it  would  have  a  very  great 
effect  on  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  entire  North  of  Ireland 

6130.  And  the  absence  of  those  facilities  is  one  of  the  reasons,  in 
your  opinion,  that  the  trade  here  does  not  occupy  a  higher  place,  and 
you  consider  that  if  they  were  supplied  trade  would  be  enabled  to 
advance? — I  argue  in  this  way;  we  have  natural  intelligence  in  the 
Korth  of  Ireland  eqaal  to  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  we  have 
industry  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  we  have  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  we  want  is  facilities  for  giving  a 
higher  class  of  education,  so  that  you  may  have  properly  trained  men  for 
the  practical  departments. 

6131.  {Mr,  Magnus,)  I  think  it  is  very  important  indeed  that 
Dr.  Porter  should  have  brought  before  us  tiiiis  want  of  £Ehcilities  in  a 
manufacturing  centre  so  important  as  Belfast,  but  I  think  Dr.  Porter 
will  readily  admit  that,  in  order  that  persons  may  avail  themselves  of 
higher  instruction,  their  previous  preparation  should  be  fairly  good. 
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t  think  I  anderstood  from  Dr.  Porter  that  he  has  had  personal  ek-  I'r. 

perienoe  of  the  school  system  as  it  exists  in  Belfast  and  the  North  of  "f:  ^*  ^7'n' 
Ireland,  and,  if  so,  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  his  views  on  '  LL.D, 

that  subjecty  whether  the  instmction  given  in  the  elementary  schools. at    9  jqh^  iggg. 
present  is  of  a  sufficiently  practical  character  to  train  the  most  efficient  ■■ 

workmen  ?-^I  think  that,  so  far  as  the  workmen  are  concerned,  they 
have  facilities  in  Belfast  as  great  as  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  to 
obtain  elementary  instructioni  and  I  would  specially  refer  to  this 
department  in  connection  with  the  development  of  art.  I  would  refer  to 
three  places  where  they  obtain  admirable  instruction.  One  is  the 
Sullivan  School  in  Holywood.  There  they  are  trained  admirably  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  and  other  things. 

6132.  (Chairman.)  Are  these  national  or  intermediate  schools?— 
The  Sullivan  School  is  partly  intermediate,  bat  it  is  also  national.  It 
has  private  endowments  alsa 

6133.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  Would  you  tell  us  as  to  the  National  Schools, 
the  schools  of  the  people? — They  give  the  pupils  sound  and  useful 
instruction,  but  I  do  not  think  it  sufficiently  tends  to  foster  art  and 
mechanical  industry.  The  scholars  are  soundly  taught,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  ordinary  elements  <^ 
education,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  introduction  into  this  part  of  the 
country  of  some  teaching  of  what  might  be  called  the  elements  of 
practical  knowledge  bearing  on  ordinary  business  or  handicraft. 

6134.  (Chatmutn,)  Ton  would  like  to  see  them  made  handy  ?*-Yes9 
and  that  I  know  is  beginning  to  be  taught  in  some  of  the  schools. 

6135.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  You  think  that  more  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  drawing  ? — ^Yes. 

6136.  Do  you  mean  ordinary  freehand  drawings  linear  drawing,  or 
drawing  with  mechanical  instruments  ? — I  think  both  should  be  taught. 

6137.  As  to  science,  would  vou  have  the  children  educated  by  object 
leasons,  or  in  the  ordinary  mewodical  way  ? — In  both  ways. 

6138.  Do  you  think  practical  instruction  should  be  given  ?— -As  far 
as  possible,  I  think  it  should  be  given,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  in 
getting  the  children  to  remain  so  long  at  school  as  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be 
made  compulsory  upon  the  child  to  attend  some  school  from  four  or  five 
years  of  age  to^  say,  15. 

6139.  {Chairman.)  You  are  in  favour  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
in  the  North  of  Ireland? — ^Entirely* 

6140.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable,  and  would  not  meet 
wiUi  opposition  ? — ^Eveiything  meets  with  opposition,  but  still,  I  thinks 
it  is  practicable. 

6141.  But  you  think  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  ?— I  do. 

6142.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  Our  attention  has  been  devoted  a  good  deal 
to  compulsory  education  in  Ireland,  but  there  is  another  question  with 
regard  to  elementary  instruction,  that  is,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
introducing  into  elementary  schools  rudimentary  workshops,  in  which  to 
give  instruction  in  the  use  and  handling  of  the  conmionest  tools  that 
enter  into  every  trade  and  industry ;  do  you  think  that  this  would  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  present  elementary  instruction  ? — ^It  might  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  introduce 
it  at  an  early  period.  I  think  an  elementary  school  education  should 
first  be  given,  and  then,  if  you  found  an  aptitude  in  children  for 
some  particuUtf  trade  or  business,  you  should  have  opportunities  to  give 
suitable  instruction. 

6143.  You  would  not  propose  universally  the  addition  of  opportunities 
to  give  workshop  instruction  in  connection  with  elementary  sehoolsf^^ 
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Dr.         I  flhoiild  be  in  favour  of  affording  facilities  in  such  a  town  as  Bd&rt, 

«^*  ^*  ^^*  ^^^  o^  having  a  number  of  schools  for  that  instruction,  bnt  I  do  not 

J?.i>.,  LLP.  ^^^^Yi  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  it  into  every  school 

g  jone  188S.      •  ^144.  At  what  ago  do  you  think  a  child  may  begin  to  use  its  hsods 

'  *    in  the  manner  you  have  indicated  ? — ^I  look  upon  age  as  not  a  test  of 

the  mind  at  all ;  there  are  some  children  more  developed  at  the  age  of  10 

than  others  are  at  14,  and  I  think  it  would  depend  altogether  on  the 

teacher  to  observe  and  determine  the  proper  time  for  such  tretning. 

6145.  Can  you  say  this,  at  what  class  or  standard  should  the  child 
have  arrived  before  he  entered  a  school  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
use  of  tools  ? — ^I  think  the  child  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  also  of  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geography,  and 
should  besides  be  acquainted  with  scMne  of  the  principles  of  scienoe 
before  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  into  that  special  practical 
department. 

g  ]j^Canc€.  ^'  Hembt  MoCakob,  Jennymount  Mills,  Belfast^  caDed. 

6146.  {Chairman.)  You  are  connected  with  the  flax  spinning 
industry  in  Bel&st  ? — ^Yes. 

6147.  And  you  have  heard  the  evidence  which  the  other  gentlemen 
have  given  ? — ^Yes. 

6148.  Do  you  agree  with  what  they  have  stated  as  a  whole  ? — With 
the  greater  part  of  it.  I  am  general  manager  of  a  spinning  mill,  and  we 
have  no  weaving  connected  with  it ;  I  refer  to  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Philip  Johnston  and  Sons,  Limited,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have 
been  connected  with  flax  spinning  all  my  days,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  Mr.  Ewart  in  saying  that  neither  France  nor  Belgium  have,  I 
think,  gone  much  ahead  of  us  yet  in  spinniuff.  I  was  over  in  France 
last  September,  and  went  throng  a  number  of  the  mills  there  and  saw 
what  they  were  doing. 

6140.  What  part  of  France  ?— At  Lille. 

6160.  {Mr,  Slaffff.)  Have  you  seen  the  flax  mills  of  Ghent  ?-*No^ 
they  would  not  allow  me  to  visit  and  inspect  them. 

6151.  And  you  consider  your  spinning  industry  here  is  quite  on  a 
par  with  that  on  the  continent  ?«- Yes,  but  there  they  have  longer 
hours. 

6152.  {Mr,  Maffnus.)  Did  you  see  any  of  the  flax  spinning  mills  in 
France  or  Belgium  ? — I  saw  a  good  spinning  mill  in  Lille. 

6163.  {Mr,  Slagg,)  And  yon  say  you  can  produce  as  good  an  article 
here  as  in  France  ? — The  mill  I  saw  was  a  fine  spinning  concern,  aod 
made  very  good  yams,  but  can  only  go  up  to  a  certain  standard,  saj 
from  dOs  to  100s.  We  supply  them  with  the  finer  counts,  ISOs  to 
200s,  which  they  cannot  toudi.  In  my  opinion  it  is  in  what  we  call 
« doublings''  that  we  surpass  them;  their  doublings  are  from  GOO  to 
1,000,  we  double  from  lOO/XX)  to  200,000. 

0164.  Then  the  competition  is  in  the  lower  qualities  principally  ?— 
Yes. 

6155.  But  in  the  higher  qualities  they  cannpt  compete  with  you,  and 
indeed  do  not  make  the  article  at  all  ?<*-Twenty-five  years  ago  they  got 
some  of  the  best  managers,  overlookers,  and  workers  from  Belfiut,  and 
went  into  the  finer  qualities,  but,  I  believe,  never  succeeded,  and  it 
appeals  they  have  now  gone  back  again  to  the  coarser  numbers.  In 
my  young  days  the  spinning  was  far  finer  in  France  than  now. 

6156.  And  the  attempt  to  spin  fine  numbers  turned  out  a  failure  ?— 
Tes,  I  believe  so* 
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6157.  But  in  the  lower  qii»Uiiei  tliey  eaa  eompete  wiih  yon?-*         Mr, 
Yes.  M,  MeCmim. 

6158.  How  do  joa  aocoant  for  that  fact?— Tfaej  have  the  flax  at 
their  owa  door.  Thej  get  it  at  Coortrai,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  It  is 
better  than  our  flax  for  that  purpose,  and  they  know  how  to  manipuUtte 
it  better.  It  costs  us  about  60s.  per  ton  to  bring  it  over  here,  and  there 
is  from  6d,  to  9d.  per  bundle  in  the  shape  of  dutj  and  fineight  which  we 
have  to  pay  when  sending  back  the  jsrn. 

6159.  They  can  compete  with  you  in  your  own  inarkets»  I  understand  ? 
— Tesy  in  Uie  lower  counts,  because  they  have  to  pay  no  duty. 

6160.  But  even  in  markets  open  to  all  alike,  where  there  is  no  ques* 
tion  of  duty,  how  do  you  stand  ? — ^I  should  say  that  when  we  are  getting 
about  4f.  per  bundle  for  our  yarns^  they  generally  have  an  advantagei 
having,  as  I  ssid,  the  flax  at  their  door,  and  they  can  send  yams  over  at 
that  price.  When  the  yarns  come  to  3«.  9dl  they  cannot  hold  their 
own,  and  when  the  price  comes  to  8^.  3dL  or  8«.  1||</.,  which  it  is  now, 
we  can  beat  them  out  of  our  markets.  They  would  stop  their  mills 
rather  than  lose  money  by  working  them  in  lie  way  we  do  here.  Our 
spinners  here  will  go  on  losing  money  to  keep  the  people  employed^  hat 
in  France  they  will  not  do  that. 

6161.  In  your  opinion  can  the  LiUe  spinner  produce  yam  at  a  lower 
price  than  yon  can  in  Belfast  P — No,  we  can  drive  our  spindles  in 
Belfast  at  tl^  rate  of  5,000  or  6,000  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the 
revolutions  there  are  only  3,500.  The  only  point  r^arding  which  I 
dissgree  with  Mr.  Ewart,  was  when  he  said  that  we  ai*e  no  further 
advanced  in  spinning  than  we  were  something  like  20  years  ago*  There 
b  one  point  in  which  I  would  say  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  material 
advance  ;  that  is  in  the  length  of  the  spindle.  We  used  to  order 
spindles  as  much  as  18  to  21  inches  long,  and  on  the  continent  a  great 
number  are  still  of  this  length.  Now  if  I  were  ordering  spindles  I 
would  only  go  to  12  inches,  and  thus,  while  it  was  formerly  difficult  to 
drive  the  spindle  4,000  we  can  now  drive  them  at  6,000  revolutions. 

6162.  Then  you  consider  there  is  a  great  advance  ? — I  consider  there 
is  a  great  advance. 

6163.  Both  in  speed  and  also  in  machinery? — Yes ;  in  fine  spinning, 
where  we  have  fine  spindles,  we  put  in  ss  strong  a  frame  work  as  we 
previously  did  in  the  heavy  coarse  spindles,  so  that  the  drive  may  be 
steady,  and  thst  the  spindles  may  run  freely. 

6164.  In  mechanical  appliances,  do  yon  think  your  machinery  is  in  a 
satisfactory  position  ? — Yes,  for  the  present  time.  The  children  under 
14  years  of  age  that  we  get  in  now  have  to  pass  a  high  standard  in 
the  National  Schools  before  we  may  employ  them  on  inll  time,  and 
those  children  get  on  so  well  and  are  so  enlightened,  that  they  will 
soon  supersede  &eir  overlookers  and  managers,  unless  the  latter  attend 
some  technical  classes. 

6165.  (Chairman.)  Yon  mean  that  primary  education  is  becoming  so 
good  in  Irehmd  that  the  children  will  soon  be  more  educated  than  the 
overlookers  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  overh)okers  who  could  scarcely  write  their 
own  names,  and  yet  they  are  intelligent  men  and  able  to  look  after  the 
departmenl^  whUe  they  employ  diildren  of  15  years  of  age  to  write  and 
keep  the  time  for  them. 

6166.  (Mr.  Slagg.)  Can  you  inform  the  Commission  what,  in  your 
opinion,  should  be  done  in  <Mder  to  serve  industrial  education  from  a 
technical  point  of  view? — ^I  think  if  the  employers  would  encourage 
overlookers  to  attend  those  technical  classes,  and  give  to  such  persons  who 
have  attended,  the  prrference  when  they  would  want  an  overlooker  or  a 
foTemaa*  it  would  be  welL    I  think  we  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
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Mr.         man  who  has  received  a  technical  education,  and  who  is  well  posted  up 
H.  MeCance,  |q  drawing  and  such  like.     I  think  he  would  make  a  hetter  overlooker 
9  JimeTssa     ^^  foreman  than  a  man  who  had  not  attended  technical  classes. 
__  *        6167-  Have  you  thought  how  this  instruction  should  be  given  ? — I 
think  it  is  only  in  the  evening  it  could  be  given. 

6168.  Evening  instruction  ? — ^Tes,  evening  instruction,  so  as  to 
encourage  overlookers.  Last  year  I  was  one  of  the  examiners  for  linen 
manufacture  for  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  for  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  1  do  not  think  that  out  of  60  candidates  we  had  one  from  Belfast, 
llie  reason  of  that  was  that  the  workmen  here  believed  that  they  could  not 
go  in  for  examinations ;  that  there  was  no  use  in  studying  unless  thej 
could  attend  some 'class  or  other.  I  find  to-day  from  Mr.  Barklie  that 
they  can.  That  is  not  generally  known.  1  have  known  some  over- 
lookers who  have  studied  hard  and  got  well  posted  up  in  machinery  and 
attended  a  night  school,  with  a  view  to  compete,  but  they  did  not  get 
the  chance,  and  now  they  are  thrown  back. 

6169.  ( Chairman.)  They  did  not  get  the  chance ;  what  do  yon  mean  ? 
«^They  did  not  know  where  to  go  to  get  examined.  Last  year  there 
was  no  class  in  Belfast  for  the  examination  at  all. 

6170.  In  what  subject? — In  spinning. 

6171.  Tou  think  a  special  examination  in  spinning  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  overlookers  who  would  get  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  the  examination  and  thereby  increase  their  chance  of  getting  a 
good  situation? — ^Tes,  1  should  say  that,  and  I  think  the  employers 
should  aid  any  of  the  overlookers,  and  give  them  a  further  step  in 
advance  when  they  had  gained  a  certificate  of  merit. 

6172.  If  facilities  were  increased  for  this  sort  of  instruction,  yoa 
think  they  would  generally  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  should 
like  it  to  be  fully  known  that  the  overlookers  and  mechanics  and  such 
like  could  be  examined  if  they  wished  to  compete. 

6173.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  In  the  cases  you  examined  did  you  find  the 
knowledge  of  the  overlookers  very  deficient  ? — I  do  not  think  we  Lad 
any  overlookers  as  candidates  at  alL  As  to  those  examined,  I  may  say 
that  I  thought  their  knowledge  of  flax  spinning  very  trifling.  I  thought 
they  knew  very  Uttle  indeed  about  machinery. 

6174.  And  you  think  their  knowledge  might  be  considerably 
improved  if  they  had  tho  opportunity  of  having  the  processes  of  flax 
spinning  and  manufacture  exphdned  to  them  in  evening  classes  ? — Tes^ 
I  do.  I  thing  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  and  to 
the  overlookers  also. 

6175.  And  you  think  that  that  kind  of  instruction  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  overlookers  iu  making  them  more  efficient,  and  also  would  be  of 
benefit  to  workmen  and  other  persons  who  are  aiming  at  being  over- 
lookers or  managers  ? — I  do. 

6176.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  kind  of  instruction 
that  should  be  given  to  those  engaged  in  spinning  or  weaving  ? — Well, 
I  think  mechanical  drawing  is  what  they  require,  and  I  believe  if  they 
understood  chemistry  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  If  I  were 
young  again,  I  should  like  very  much  to  attend  Professor  Letts'  class. 
If  I  knew  anything  about  chemistry,  I  could  help  our  spinning  veiy 
much. 

6177.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  What  direct  application  would  the  science  of 
chemistry  have  to  spinning  ? — ^We  spin  in  hot  water,  and  one  spinner 
will  have  say  loo's  lea  yam  spun  with  cold  water,  another  will  have 
luke-warm  water,  and  another  boiling  water;  and  yet  each  will  say 
'*  I  am  right."    We,  who  are  not  certain  about  it^  cannot  say  which  is 
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correct.    There  is  a  sort  of  gamminess  in  the  fibre  of  fax,  and  we  do 
not  know  how  far  we  should  go  with  this  hot  water  in  treating  it. 

6178.  And  the  science  that  underlies  the  whole  of  that  process  seems 
to  be  imperfectly  understood  ? — ^Yes,  everyone  does  the  best  he  can.  Tn 
France  thej  spin  in  cold  water  entirely^  and  whether  they  are  better 
posted  up  in  science  than  we  are  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

6179.  Haye  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  better  informed 
scientifically  in  France  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are,  as  they  have  had  the 
advantages  of  the  technical  school  for  years,  but  as  they  cannot  surpass 
us  in  spinning,  they  apparently  do  not  apply  their  scientific  knowledge* 
They  have  not  the  energy  that  our  workpec^le  have. 

6180.  Are  their  overlookers  and  managers  better  educated  on  the 
whole  ?-*No,  I  do  not  think  it* 


Mr. 
H.  Me  C  ana* 

9  June  18S3. 


Mr.  BoBt.  McBbidib,  Glenali&a  Bleaching  Co.,  Glenalina,  Belfast, 

called. 

6181.  {Chairman.)  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bleaching  of 
linen  ? — ^Yes. 

6182.  Would  you  kindly  give  us,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  most 
improved  method  which  is  now  adopted  for  the  bleaching  oi  linen  ?-^ 
With  regard  to  the  improvements  in  the  bleaching  of  Imen,  we  have 
tried  many  processes,  and  so  far  with  veiy  little  efiect. 

6183.  Then  your  process  remains  the  old  original  one  ? — It  remains 
much  as  it  was  many  years  ago.  Lime  was  Introduced  in  preparatory 
boiling  and,  in  some  instances,  the  ash  more  caustidsed  about  26  years 
since,  which  quickened  the  process  and  improved  the  oolourk  The 
gentleman  who  built  the  place  that  I  occupy  was  a  man  who  wished 
to  be  the  first  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  first  in  the  United  Kingdomi 
Mr.  John  Patterson.  He  spent  a  great  amount  of  money  in  introducing 
improvements ;  he  had  a  very  good  place,  and  to  improve  this,  he  went 
to  England  and  ebewhere  and  tried  to  introduce  the  same  principle  in 
the  bleaching  of  *  linen  that  had  been  so  efiective  in  the  case  of  cottons. 
He  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  place,  and  remodelled  it  once 
and  again,  with  the  efiect  of  losing  money  in  the  experiments. 

6184.  {Mr.  Slag^.)  It  was  bleaching  by  machinery  ? — ^Yes,  bleaching 
by  machinery.  I  tried  the  same  on  representations  to  me.  I  went 
into  it  most  particularly,  and  found  that  I  lost  money  over  the 
improvements. 

6185.  {Chairman,)  Then  it  did  not  prove  successful? — No,  1 
gradually  receded  step  by  step  to  the  point  where  I  found  that  machinerv 
would  be  efiective  ;  and  at  tliis  point,  of  course,  I  gradually  arrived^ 
but  at  a  good  deal  of  risk ;  and  in  this  position  I  have  been  for  the  last 
18  months  or  two  years.  It  is  fairly  successful,  but  altogether,  bleaching 
in  Ireland  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

6186.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  for  want  of  scientific  knowledge — a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  chemistry— -or  is  it  a  difficulty  which  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  material  employed  ? — Well,  to  look  at  the 
master  bleachers,  managers^  and  foremen,  there  is  not  anything  like 
the  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  that  there  should  be.  Very  few 
master  bleachers  know  enough  about  chemistry ;  there  might  be  one  6r 
two  in  the  trade  who  have  some  knowledge. 

61874  Do  you  think  those  men,  or  their  sons,  or  apprentices  would 
take  advantage  of  a  science  class,  or  are  they  too  old  and  too  much 
wedded  to  their  old  opinions  to  do  so? — ^The  foremen  would  be  too 
mnch  wedded  to  their  own  opinions  to  take  advantage  of  such  classes, 
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jUV*.         bat  yonng  men  coming  forward  would  be  ready  to  do  so.    Saeh  foremen 
E,  MeBride.  as  we  have  are  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  trade  ;  thejr  genendlj  -wtuk 

to  the  ^  rule  of  thumb,''    Still,  even  in  this  waj,  a  careful  man  with 

9  Jvne  less,  good  judgment  is  fairlj  sacoesdCaL  Eveiything  in  conoeclion  witk 
'  bleaching  is  affected  by  manj  causes:  lliere  are  changes  in  the 
material,  and  in  the  linen  itself  so  manj  sets  Juid  so  many  differenft 
makes  ;  and  then  there  is  such  great  difference  in  effect  of  the  weather, 
between  dry  and  wet,  cold  and  hot  seasons,  when  cloth  is  on  the  graas, 
that  it  takes  the  doeest  possible  watching,  independent  of  scientilie 
knowledge  altogether  ;  but  with  a  scientific  knowledge  I  am  sure  there 
could  be  much  greater  success. 

6188.  Tou  think  for  the  master  bleachers  and  the  bleaching  foremen 
in  the  neighbourhood  it  would  be  the  best  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  establish  such  a  school  and  support  it,  but  that  thev  would  assist  the 
young  men  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  such  a  school 
would  afford  ? — They  should  do  so*  Their  absence  at  this  meeting  of 
the  Commission  does  not  say  very  much  for  it.  I  am  the  only  one 
connected  with  the  bleaching  trade  here  to-day.  That  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  the  distance  at  which  bleachers  live. 

6189.  They  maj  wish  to  preserve  the  secrets  of  their  trade  ? — They 
try  to  do  so,  but  1  do  not  think  any  of  them  have  much  that  is  worth 
keeping. 

6190.  Just  so ;  that  is  generally  the  case  f — Yes.  For  instance  the 
best  opinion  that  I  hare  received  on  the  subject  of  bleaching  and 
printing  in  this  neighbourhood  within  my  aoquainCanee  of  it  was  from 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Fulton,  who  was  a  practical  man  in  the  matter  of 
bleaching  and  printing.  He  was  not  at  all  of  that  secretive  character. 
In  fact  he  was  my  greatest  friend  when  I  came  to  this  neighbourhood 
and  found  the  difficiSties  which  I  had  to  encounter  in  the  place  which 
I  carried  on.  Others  could  not  give  me  au  opinion  of  any  use.  There 
is  a  difference  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  present  schools  and 
the  advantages  they  present  in  respect  to  spinning,  printing,  and  dyeing. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  a  difference  between  the  services  it  might 
render  to  the  former  and  to  bleaching  in  this  way.  Bleach*greena  are 
scattered  away  over  the  country.  Young  men,  the  sons  of  owners  of 
such  places  might,  and  I  am  sure  will  in  future,  attend  more  regularly 
and  more  fully  to  such  classes  as  those  established  by  Professor  Letts 
and  Dr.  Everett.  The  young  men  who  attend  Mr.  Barklie's  daasee  In 
the  evenings  in  the  Working  Men's  Institute^  are  generally  apprentices 
in  chemists'  shops  and  young  men  who  take  more  or  less  interest  in 
science,  but  bleachers  are  employed  at  a  distance  from  Bdfast 

6191.  Living  in  the  country,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
attend  ? — It  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  walk  in  here  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  even  for  the  nearest  of  them. 

6192.  Still  some  arrangement  might  be  made  by  which  these 
difficulties  might  be  met,  but  we  need  not  enter  into  the  details  ? — Mj 
idea  with  regard  to  that  is  this :  The  advantage  gained  by  a  technical 
school  or  by  some  addition  to  present  elementary  education  would  give 
lads  who  had  the  idea,  an  o^K>rtunity  of  turning  their  attention  to 
something  of  the  kind,  and  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  good  baaia  of 
chemistry  before  they  would  go  out  into  the  country  and  enter  into 
bleaching  establishments.  When  well  grounded  in  the  elements  before- 
hand, then  they  could  bring  the  knowledge  into  efiect,  and  if  they  found 
it  necessary  forwards,  tibey  might  be  able  to  make  considerable 
improvements  by  studying  works  such  as  yours  and  others  that  have 
been  popular.  They  would  thus  be  able  to  use  ail  their  knowledge,  and 
bring  it  into  active  operation  in  connection  with  bleaching. 
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6193.  (Mr.  iUagg.)  How  is  joar  industry  hera,  compared  with  con-  Mr. 
tinental  bleach-greens  ? — We  have  an  advantage  in  the  humiditj  of  the  B'  MeBride. 

climate  and  in  not  having  snch  changes  in  the  temperature  as  thej  have       . 

on  the  Continent  and  in  America.    That  -is  the  principal  advantage  we  ^  _l2?* 
have  in  this  coontr  j. 

6194.  On  the  other  hand,  yon  have  the  inferior  inflaences  of  the 
snn  ? — ^Tee  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  sun  even  with  ourselves  is  some- 
times too  great  In  fine  linens  we  must  not  force  them ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
coaxing ;  we  must  bring  them  forward  gradually.  If  we  **  hit  them 
hardy'*  aQ  the  colouring  matter  remains  in  the  centre  of  the  thread.  So 
soon  as  cloth  is  submitted  to  chlorine — ^particularly  fine  cloth — nothing 
more  can  ever  be  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  the  thread  again.  It  is  not 
a  matter  that  can  be  removed  by  washing,  boiling,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  It  must  be  removed  from  the  heart  of  the  thread,  where  it  is  like 
the  pith  of  a  rush,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 

6195.  As  r^ards  climate  you  stand  in  a  superior  position  ? — ^Yes,  in 
a  superior  position.  That  can  hardlv  be  taken  from  us  ;  but  either  we 
are  losing  to  a  large  extent  the  art  of  making  pure  white  colour  or  else 
the  demand  is  becoming  so  great  that  we  cannot  come  up  to  it. 
Certainly  the  demand  for  white  colour  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
few  years.  My  experience  extends  over  19  years,  and  the  demand  for 
fine  colour  is  much  greater  than  it  was  then.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  disposing  of  inferior  colour  to  any  advantage  in  the  fabrics  referred 
to.  These  very  fine  fabrics  are  the  only  materials  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  that  we  can  hold.  In  coarse  materials,  domestic  goods, 
or  that  Sort  of  thing,  the  continental  people  can  bleach  nearly  as  well  as 
we  can. 

6196.  But  not  better  ?— Not  better. 

6197.  In  these  white  colours  you  can  compete  successfully  ?-<- We 
can  compete  successfully,  but  we  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  position. 

6198.  As  to  the  application  of  machinery  to  bleaching,  how  are  your 
continental  rivals  ?  Do  they  push  it  further  than  you  do  ?*^The 
continental  bleachers  send  their  young  men  to  such  places  in  this 
country  as  they  can  get  them  into,  but  it  is  generally  the  same 
machinery  to  a  large  extent  that  is  used.  They  have  introduced  more 
or  less  roller  washing,  but  roller  washing  is  very  little  used  in  this 
country  in  white  bleaching.  It  was  to  tlus  I  referred  before,  as  being 
unsatisfactory  and  attended  with  risk. 

6199.  Are  they  superior  in  the  application  of  science  to  bleaching-^* 
your  continental  rivals  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  are  far  ahead  of  us. 

6200.  In  &ct,  where  such  an  attempt  has  been  made  it  has  not  been 
successful? — ^Except  in  finishing  materials  it  has  not  been  at  all 
successful,  though  many  new  items  have  been  introduced* 

6201.  Then  you  consider  that  your  position  is,  on  the  whole, 
sati^actory  ? — We  can  compete  suceessfnlly,  but  we  cannot  comply  with 
the  demands  made  upon  us.  At  least,  I  do  not  consider,  on  looking 
over  the  country,  that  bleach-greens  are  doing  at  all  welL  I  think  the 
present  season  has  been  one  m  the  worst  for  the  bleach-greens  that  I 
have  heard  of.  Those  who  have  been  pushing  the  fine  linen  to  the 
whiteness  of  colour  that  is  demanded  by  the  merchants  have  been  very 
nnsuooessful. 

6202.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  bleachers  to  allow  their  apprentices  or  young  workmen  to 
att«md  rlnonffl  on  this  subject? — ISo  disinclination  ai  all,  quite  the 
contrary ;  but  from  the  position  of  bleachers  scattoisd  over  an  area  of 
20,  or  dO,  or  more  miles,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  attend  during 
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Mr.         the  three  months  course^  or  flomething  of  that  kind,  unless  they  lired 

B.McBride.    here. 

9  JoneTsss        6203.  {Mr.  SlaggJ)  At  the  same  time  you  consider  the  addition  of 

*    scientific  knowledge  would  be  very  useful  ? — YeS)  scientific  and  cfaemical 

knowledge  would  be  extremely  necessary ;  none,  as  I  said  before,  of  the 
master  bleachers  know  much  of  chemistry.  The  managers,  very  few  of 
them,  understand  it,  and  the  bleachers  themselves  have  but  a  smattering 
of  a  few  things. 

6204.  {Mr*  Magnus.)  You  do  not  think  that  fear  of  their  secrets 
being  discovered  would  prevent  the  managers  of  bleachworks  from 
giving  permission  to  their  employes  to  attend  technical  classes  on  such  a 
subject  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all ;  the  difficulty  as  regards  their 
attendance  is  the  distance.  I  think  young  men  coming  forward  would 
do  better  to  get  their  education  as  much  as  possible  before  entering 
bleach-greens,  and  then  they  would  be  so  £m:  efiicient  in  the  business 
that  they  could  bring  science,  especially  chemistry,  to  bear  on  it. 

6205.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  have  them  educated  beforehand  as 
much  as  possible  ? — ^Yes,  and  then  if  they  saw  anything  in  going  through 
their  business  they  could  bring  their  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  on  it; 
when  we  should  certainly  have  the  advantage* 


Prof.  Professor  J.  D.  EVtoETT,  D.C.L.,  Ph.D.,  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 

J.  D,  Evereti,  Called. 

J}.CM,Ph.D.  • 

""*"  6206.  {Chatmuin.)  You  are  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 

Queen's  College,  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

6207.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Commission  any  information  you 
can  with  respect  to  your  own  special  department  of  science  ? — ^Weli,  I 
have  not  prepared  any  special  statement,  but  I  can  state  what  is  being 
done  at  the  Queen's  College  now,  and  what  would  be  practicable. 
There  is  a  professor  of  engineering,  and  there  is  a  degree  in  engineering 
granted  by  the  university,  for  which  we  send  up  our  students.  The 
course  for  the  degree  extends  over  three  years,  it  is  very  complete,  and 
gives  youDg  men  a  very  excellent  preparation  as  regards  knowledge  ol 
engineering  subjects.  It  includes  three  years  attendance  upon  my  classes. 
We  have  from  10  to  15  engineering  students,  as  years  go.  There  is  a  some- 
what complicated  arrangement  of  examinations  under  the  university ;  it 
•was  so  under  the  late  Queen's  University,  which  is  now  abolished  by 
the  Government ;  it  is  still  more  so  under  the  Royal  University  that 
has  taken  its  place.  That  necessitates  a  somewhat  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  our  college  classes,  and  it  would  not  be  practicable  with  our 
present  staff  to  establish  evening  classes,  or  to  make  any  considerable 
addition  to  our  work  for  technical  education ;  that  must  be  distinctly 
understood.  I  have  always  said,  ^  I  cannot  put  on  any  extra  daas  for 
*'  technical  education  unless  considerable  assistance  is  given  to  me." 
We  have  excellent  facilities  for  the  experimental  illustration  of  lectures. 

6208.  You  agree  with  Dr.  Porter  as  to  the  College,  especially  as  to 
its  value  for  the  teaching  of  teachers  and  for  the  higher  class  of 
instruction  ? — Certainly ;  we  can  give  excellent  training  in  science, 
except  that  we  cannot  train  them  to  use  their  own  hands.  I  have  no 
facilities  in  my  department  for  teaching  young  men  to  work  themselves 
at  apparatus,  though  I  have  very  good  facilities  for  letting  them  see 
what  I  am  doing* 

6209.  That,  however,  is  a  very  great  want,  and  one  which  you  desire 
to  see  remedied,  I  presume  ?— '''"^       '       -^oiy  great  want  of  a  physical 


9  Jane  1888. 
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laboratory,  where  stadents  could  be  trained,  and  I  should  require  an         prof. 
assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  the  students  under  me.  J.  O.  Everett, 

6210.  Quite  so ;  we  hope  to  see  jour  class-room.  Is  there  any  other  J).C,L.yPh,D, 
remark  yon  wish  to  make? — I  may  just  say  that  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  on  the  general  subject,  that  in  every  branch  of  manufacture 
those  who  are  going  to  be  managers  ought  to  haye  a  thorough  .training 
in  branches  of  manu£EKSture  connected  with  their  own  business;  for 
although  in  their  regular  apprenticeship,  of  course,  they  will  be  fully 
taught  the  particular  processes  which  have  been  adopted  by  those  who 
went  before  them,  yet,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  improvements, 
they  require  to  be  taught,  not  only  what  has  been  done  in  their  oi^n 
line,  but  also  what  is  being  done  by  other  people  in  kindred  lines.  For 
instance,  weavers  of  one  fabric  should  know  what  the  weavers  of  another 
fabric  have  to  do,  and,  whatever  a  man's  branch  of  manufacture  may 
be,  he  should  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  kindred  branches  of 
manufacture,  that  he  may  obtain  further  ideas  when  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  making  new  inventions. 


Fbofbssob  Letts,  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  called.  Prof.  Letu, 

6211.  {Chairman,)  Tou  are  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Queen's 
CoU^ie.  Can  you  make  any  suggestions  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  of  their  inquiry  ?-— Tes  ;  I  have  thought  over  one  or  two  things 
which  I  desire  to  say. 

6212.  Kindly  state,  in  the  first  place,  whether  you  agree  generaUy 
with  the  statements  made  by  Professor  Everett  as  to  the  College  ?— - 
There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I  differ  slightly  from  Dr.  Everett. 
There  are  none  on  which  I  differ  from  Dr.  Porter.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  this  movement,  because,  when  I  was  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Bristol,  I  was  engaged  on  a  scheme  of  technical  education  at  Stroud. 
I  have  taught  manufacturers  and  employes,  chemistry  as  applied  to  the 
woollen  industry,  and  I  have  had  very  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  effects  of  science,  especially  chemistry,  in  carrying  out  improve- 
ments in  that  industry.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  am  interested  in- 
the  movement;  and  another  reason  is,  as  you  know,  that  chemistry 
has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  manufactures  than  any  other 
science;  and  the  ipore  I  see  of  Belfast,  the  more  I  feel  that  techrucal 
education  is  very  badly  wanted  here.  You  have  heard  several  state* 
ments  to-day  which  fully  bear  out  that  view.  For  instance,  you  have 
heard  that  the  processes  of  bleaching  have  not  been  materially  improved 
nor  altered  since  they  first  came  into  use.  There  is  still  the  grass 
bleaching  and  the  chlorine  bleaching,  and  you  have  heard  also  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fix  the  colours  upon  linen,  and  I  believe  that  is  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  which  the  dyers  have  to  encounter  here.  The 
chemistry  of  cotton  fibre  &brics  has  been  well  investigated,  whereas  the 
chemistry  of  the  flax  fibre  has  not  been  so  thoroughly  investigated.  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  if  the  employes  in  manufactories,  sons  of 
manufacturers,  and  their  managers  had  a  sound  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
they  would  make  very  important  improvements,  not  only  in  the  pre- 
liminary processes  through  which  fiax  is  put  beforo  it  is  spun,  but  also 
in  the  dyeing  of  flax,  the  fixing  of  colours  upon  fiax  and  in  the  bleaching 
of  linen.  Complaints  of  difficulties  constantly  reach  me  from  manu- 
facturers that  they  cannot  get  certain  effects  firom  certain  colours. 
They  may  be  easy  enough  to  get  with  cotton,  but  not  with  linen. 
Scientific  knowledge  would,  of  course,  remedy  that  to  a  krge  extent ; 
and  I  have  been  sorry  to  observe  since  I  have  been  in  Belfast  that  the 
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Prif.  Letu,  sons  of  mannfaetiirerSy  and  those  in  a  aimilar  position  of  li^  have  not 
used  the  opporiomtiea  afforded  them  at  the  Qneeo'a  Collie  for   a 

e  Jane  1S88.  Bcientific  educadoa,  as  I  should  have  expected.  In  fiiet,  I  only  know 
""""""^  of  one  or  two  students  who  have  worked  at  practieal  chemistrj  who 
have  been  drawn  from  the  manafactorinfi^  class.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
very  remarkable  thing,  because,  as  yon  know,  in  the  large  towns  in 
England)  and  especiaUy  on  the  Continent^  mannfactarers'  aons  stadr 
science  very  carefully.  Here  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fiashion.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  they  were  to  work  in  the  laboratory  they  would 
gain  very  important  information  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  them  afterwards.  I  may  state  that  1  knew  one  gentleman  who 
worked  in  the  laboratory,  and  was  assistanti  I  believe,  to  my  pre* 
decessor.  Dr.  Andrews.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  linen  industry,  and 
I  heard  from  a  friend  of  his  that  immediately  on  entering  the  mann- 
faetory  he  thought  of  improvements  in  the  linen  {N'ocesses,  which  are 
now  yielding  a  considerable  revenue,  entirely  in  consequence  of  his 
chemical  knowledge,  which  he  gained  in  the  laboratc«y.  At  present 
there  are  very  few  of  the  manufacturer's  sons,  or  those  who  intend  to 
be  managers,  who  are  attending  classes  at  the  College  where  they  would 
get  the  higher  scientific  education  which  is  so  necessary  for  them. 

6213.  Do  you  think  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  technical 
education  would  bring  home  to  the  manufacturers  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  existing  facilities  ? — I  think  that  has  been  shown 
already.  I  believe  that  the  question  is  beginning  to  be  brought  home 
to  them ;  for,  as  the  President  of  the  College  said  a  little  whUe  ago^  a 
movement  to  obtain  increased  accommodation  in  the  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  College  was  very  warmly  taken  up  by  some  ^of  the 
manufacturers  and  chief  men  of  the  town. 

6214.  (ilfr.  Magnus,)  Do  you  think  that  any  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers send  their  sons  to  any  other  colleges  for  training  ?•— No.  I 
think  not. 

6215.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  manufacturers  send -their  sons  to 
Germany  in  order  to  study  at  the  advanced  colleges  there  ? — I  presame 
you  refer  to  the  manu&ctnrers  of  Belfast  ? 

6216.  Tes  ?— 'I  think  not.     I  know  of  only  one  case. 

6217.  Tou  think  that  there  is  a  want  of  appreciation  amongst  the 
employers  of  Belfast  of  the  advantage  which  a  knowledge  of  science 
would  be  to  them  and  their  sons  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  is  due  to  that,  to 
some  extent,  that  there  is  a  want  of  improvement  in  the  linen  industry. 
I  know  of  very  few  men  getting  a  scientific  education  with  the  view 
afterwards  of  becoming  manufacturers,  and  I  think  the  want  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  very  severely  felt.  I  6ught,  perhaps,  to  state  that  there  is 
very  considerable  excuse  for  their  not  going  to  the  College,  because 
of  want  of  accommodation  in  its  chemical  department.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  more  would  come  if  there  were  proper  laboratories.  The 
course  of  lectures  is  perfecdy  full,  and  though  at  present  they  could  get 
the  instruction,  we  have  not  the  laboratories. 

6218.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  lectures  on  technical  chemistxy  as  well 
as  on  general  chemistry? — ^lo,  for  the  very  reason  I  have  mentioned. 

6219.  But  such  lectures  could  be  given  if  the  demand  presented 
itself?— Yes. 

6220.  And  they  would  be  given  if  you  had  the  facilities  ?—'Te8y 
I  believe  you  could  not  get  a  better  class  of  students  in  the  world. 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  of  continental  schools  and  Scotch  schools 
as  well  as  of  English  schools,  and  certainly  I  have  not  seen  students 
anywhere  so  attentive  or  so  able  as  the  Belfast  students  are. 
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6221.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  Would  yon  attach  to  jour  department  a  teehni-  Pro^Leiu. 
cal  school  for  special  insfcractiOQ  in  dyeing  ? — ^I  think  that  could  he  ^  j^^^  ^^^ 
done^better  in  connection  with  a  technical  school.  ,...-«_- ' 

6222.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Dyeing  School  at  Leeds  ? — ^I  am 
not»  1  am  sorry  to  say.  I  am  familiar,  of  course,  with  its  reputation,  but 
I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  school  itself. 

6223.  Haye  you  any  opinion,  as  a  chemist,  to  offer  to  the  Commission 
with  regard  to  the  adrantage  of  such  schools  as  the  Dyeing  School  at 
Leeds  iu  the  practical  teaching  of  dyeing  ?— I  feel  very  strongly  on  that 
point,  that  with  a  school  of  the  kind  here  immenite  improvements  would 
be  made  in  dyeing.  It  is  simply  because  the  dyers  and  printers  in  Belfast 
have  no  means  of  getting  information  that  they  aro  unable  to  reproduce 
oc^ours  and  fail  to  obtain  the  efifecfti  which  continental  dyers  get.  A 
dyer  here  is  unable  to  get  any  instruction,  at  all  events  in  dyeing,  and 
I  am  quite  convinced  ^t  if  a  dyeing  school  were  started  here  it  would 
be  of  very  great  service  to  them. 

6224.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  instruction  the  student  would  get 
ia  the  ordinary  chemical  laboratory,  supplemented  by  such  practical 
teaching  as  he  would  receive  in  the  dyeworks  themselves,  would  be 
sufficient  ?-~No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient,  unless  he  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher  of  dyeing. 

6225.  {Mr,  Siagg.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  fiM»litie8  which  exist 
io  continental  countries  for  providing  education  in  the  sciences  which 
underlie  the  linen  industi^  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  generally  I  am.. 
I  was  myself  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  the  Polytechnic  at  Vienna. 

6226.  And  you  consider  ihey  are  very  much  superior  to  those  found 
in  this  district  ? — ^There  are  none  in  this  district. 

6227.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  is  little  systematic  application 
of  science  in  this  district  ? — ^Yery  little. 

6228.  And  for  that  reason  you  are  at  a  disadvantage  here  as  com- 
pared with  other  places? — Yes.  If  you  take  England  you  will  find 
that  science  has  been  &r  more  appreciated  in  the.  manufacturing  towns 
than  it  is  here.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  brought  home  to  the 
manufacturers  here  that  improvements  could  be  made  if  they  had  some 
scientific  knowledge. 

6229.  Scientific  knowledge  '^brought  home"  to  the  masters  and 
managers  ? — ^Yes ;  to  the  masters  and  foremen. 

6230.  And  to  the  working  classes  ? — Yes. 

6231.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  degree  it  can  be  afforded  to  operatives  ? 
— ^I  had  at  Stroud  a  class  of  50  or  so.  In  this  class  there  were  a  few 
operatives,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  took  so  much  advantage  of  it 
as  I  expected;  but  the  masters  and  managers  took  a  great  deal  of 
advantage  of  it,  and  before  I  left  they  were  utilising  the  waste  products, 
and  recovering  indigo,  &c.,  and  the  utilization  of  waste  products  is  a 
very  important  matter  frequently  solved  by  science. 

The  meeting  was  acyoumedr 
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Queen's  Colleos,  Belfast. 

Satarday,  9th  Jane. 

Conference  at       In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Roscoe,  Mr,  Magnus,  and  Mr.  Slagg,  M.P., 

Queen's       visited  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  where  they  were  received  in  the 

Coliege,       council  chamber  by  President  Porter,  Professor  Purser  (Begbtrar),  and 

9  June  1888.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Other  professors.     The  Commissioners  inspected  the 

.^ '    various  departments  of  the  college.      While    in   the  chemical  class 

rooms— 

6232.  President  Porter  stated : — ^In  the  higher  department  of  practical 
chemistry  it  is  impossible  to  get  fuH  instruction  in  Belfast,  not  becaose 
of  the  want  of  admirable  teachers  such  as  Dr.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Letts, 
but  from  the  want  of  accommodation  and  of  appliances.  In  fact  the 
men  who  have  desired  to  study  chemistry  thoroughly  have  been 
obliged  to  go  away  to  the  continent.  For  instance.  Professor  Hodges' 
son  was  obliged  to  go  and  procure  his  higher  instruction  in  Switzerland. 
In  such  places  as  the  great  school  at  Bonn,  they  have  £Ehr  more  appliances 
than  we  have,  yet  this  is  the  centre  of  a  wide  district  where  applied 
science  is  absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  our  students  go  to  Berlin  to 
get  their  higher  instruction,  and  some  to  Vienna. 

6232a.  (Mr,  Magnus.)  How  many  students  have  you  accommodatioa 
for  in  practical  instruction  ? 
(President  Porter.)  Fifteen. 

6233.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  How  many  students  have  you  in  the  chemical 
department  ? 

(Professor  Letts.)  I  think,  taking  practical  students,  and  including 
those  attending  lectures,  there  would  be  200. 

6234.  (Mr.  Magnus  )  And  have  you  only  accommodation  for  ]  5  at  a 
time  to  do  practical  work  ? 

(Professor  Letts.)  Yes. 

(President  Porter^  The  Board  of  Works  have  prepared  plans  for  a 
new  department  in  chemistry,  histology,  anatomy,  and  mechanical 
philosophy.  The  total  expense  would  be  about  8,500/.,  and  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Government ;  they  have  not  absolutely  refulBed  it, 
but  they  put  us  off  from  year  to  year,  which  is  most  injurious  to  the 
College. 

6235.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  What  sum  have  you  annually  to  expend  on  the 
library? 

(PresideiU  Porter.)  We  have  about  600/.  a  year  for  the  use  of  the 
library, — new  books,  binding,  repairs,  and  other  library  purposes. 

6236.  (Dr.  Roscoe.)  And  do  you  find  that  sum  sufficient  for  keeping 
up  the  library  ? 

(President  Porter.)  1  think  it  is  sufficient. 

6237.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  And  that  sum  is  annually  spent  ? 
(President  Porter.)  Yes,  and  we  could  spend  a  great  deal  more,  and 

expend  it  profitably  too. 

6238.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  What  is  the  average  amount  of  fees  which  jour 
students  pay  in  arts  ? 

(Mr.  J.  Wyliey  bursar.)  About  8/.  lOs. ;  and  in  the  medical  course  it 
would  average  about  the  same. 

6239.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  That  includes  fees  for  attendance  in  all  the 
classes  in  the  prescribed  course  ? 

(Mr.  Wylie.)  Yes,  it  is  somewhere  about  10/.  10«,  for  the  first  year, 
and  after  that  it  amounts  upon  the  aveiiige  to  about  8/.  lOt. 
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6240.  (Mr,  Magnus.)  What  is  the  total  amoant  of  money  you  receive     ConfereMs 
from  the  GovernmeDt,  exclusive  of  the  fees  ?  ^  f^^** 

(Mr.  JVylie.)  We  have  7,000/.  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and       '^*- 
IfiQOL  for  the  maintenance  of  departments.  9  jone  iggs, 

6241.  (Mr,  Magnus.)  Have  you  any  scholarships  leading  up  to  this     — ^- 

college? 

(Resident  Porter.)  Nothing  direct  from  schools  except  '^The  Sullivan 
Scholarships."  There  are  three  scholarships  called  ''The  Sullivan 
Scholarships^"  which  are  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Sullivan, 
in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  of  the  annual 
value  of  about  40/.  each.  Candidates  for  two  of  these  scholarships 
most  have  acted  as  teachers  or  assistant  teachers,  during  at  least 
two  years  in  Insh  National  Schools;  and  candidates  for  the  other 
scholarship  must  have  been  pupils  during  at  least  three  years  in  the 
schools  of  the  Boyal  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  Then  there  are 
the  Porter  Scholarships,  value  50/.,  and  tenable  for  two  years,  which,  are 
awarded  each  year  i  two  Dunville  Studentships,  each  tenable  for  two 
years,  and  of  the  value  of  45/.  for  the  first  year  and  100/  for  the  second 
year ;  the  two  Pakenham  Scholarships,  which  are  of  the  annual  value  of 
about  251.  each  and  tenable  for  two  years ;  and  the  Andrews  Student- 
ship, which  is  awarded  every  two  years,  worth  about  150/.|  taking  the 
two  years  together. 

6242.  How  do  you  distribute  these  ?— -By  examination. 

6243.  Are  those  examinations  held  annually  ?— Yes,  and  are  open  to 
all  claflses  and  sects,  and  to  students  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

6244.  Do  you  know  the  total  amount  of  funds  you  have  distributed 
annually  throush  the  college  from  private  endowments  ? 

(Mr.  fFylie.)  We  receive  annually  from  private  endowments  about 
500/. 

(The  visit  to  the  college  then  terminated.) 


w* 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Meeting  at  BELFAST. 
Second  Day. 


Holiday,  Uth  June  1883. 

PBESBNT  : 

Pbofessob  H.  E.  ROSCOE,  LL.D.,  F.It.S.|  in  the  Chaib. 

Mr.  Magnus. 
Mr.  John  Slaqg,  M.P. 

[The  Comroissionen  resamed  their  sittiiigs  Hi  10  o'clock  a.in.  in  tlie 
Chamber  of  Commerce.] 

Mr.  Mr.  BoBKBT  Babklib,  F.CS.  called. 

Jl.BafkUe, 
F.C.8.  6246.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Science  Master  and  general  Soperintea- 

dent  of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Working  Men's  Insdtute  in 

11  June  ISSS.  Belfast  ?— Yes. 
"^  6247.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  Commission,  so  far  as  you  can,  a 

concise  statement  respecting  the  foundation  of,  and  the  working  of  this 
institute  ? — 1  believe  that  it  originated  in  this  way  : — ^There  was  a 
feeling  in  Belfast  that  there  was  no  place  where  the  working  classes 
might  meet,  either  for  social  conversation,  the  reading  of  newspapers, 
to  hear  lectures,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  outside  the  public-house ;  and 
this  institute,  when  it  originated,  took  the  form  of  a  kind  of  temperance 
movement.  It  was  opened  about  1872  for  the  admission  of  members. 
So  far  as  temperance  is  concerned  it  does  not  directly  advocate  it  or 
anything  else  of  the  kind.  No  intoxicating  drink  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  to  be  sold  or  consumed  on  the  premises;  no  meetings  of 
trade  societies  or  of  masters  are  permitted  to  take  place  in  the  building, 
or  any  meeting  where  any  agitation  either  for  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  wages  could  take  place.  The  committee  are  elected 
annually.  The  members  pay  from  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  quarter,  or  5s.  per 
annum  for  the  use  of  the  newsroom,  library,  and  amusement  room. 
That  is  apart  from  the  teaching.  So  far  as  the  science  teaching  is  coQ' 
cemed,  that  may  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  myself.  It  was  not 
directly  stated  as  part  of  the  original  intention  of  the  founders  of  the 
institute,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  it  would  be  desirable,  and  as  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  first  elected,  I  thought  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous. The  committee  then  gave  the  use  of  the  rooms  free  of  rent,  or 
gas,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  except  a  fee  of  Is.  per  pupil  per  quarter, 
leaving  me  to  manage  matters  pretty  much  as  I  thought  best.  That  is 
the  only  aid  the  institute  gives.    The  management  of  the  classes  up  to^ 
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the  present,  the  employment  of  the  teachersy  &c.,  rests  with  myself,  j|f>., 

subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Science  Committee.  17.  JBarklte, 

6248.  Will  you  give  us  a  list  of  the  science  classes  held  in  your       F.C.S, 

institute  ? — ^There  are  classes  in  all  the  Science  and  Art  Department         

subjects,  with  the  exception  of  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  nayigation,  and   ^  ^^J|*^iei88«. 

nautical  astronomy,  for  which  no  demand  exists.     These  are  the  only 

subjects  on  the  lists,  not  included  in  our  classes.    The  class  which  has 

the  largest  attendance  is  mathematics.    Last  year  we  had  about  170  on 

the  roll.    Then  machine  construction  and  drawing,  and  as  this  class  is 

so'large  and  requires  a  great  deal  of  accommodation,  the  large  hall  is 

utilized  for  that  subject.    I  think  there  are  120  persons  on  the  roll,  and 

86  presented  themselves  at  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art 

Department.      The  next    largest    class    is    chemistry.      It  Includes 

inorganic  chemistry,  both   theoretical  and  practical,  and  also  organic 

chemistry  theoretical  and  practical.      The  number  on  the  rolb  in 

chemistry  last  year  was  about  120.    There  are  now  80  working  benches 

in  the  laboratory,  and  owing  to  the  altered  arrangements,  which  J  think  a 

great  advantage,  we  can  have  a  greater  number  of  students,  working  in 

relays,  than  formerly. 

62^.  Your  arrangements  for  practical  chemistry  have,  of  course,  been 
passed  by  the  Department  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  also  been  recognised  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Our  chemistry  class  has  bc^n  in  many  ways  remarkably  successful,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  the  success  of  the  students  who  have  gone  elsewhere. 

6250.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  class  of  persons  who  attend 
those  various  classes  ? — Three-fourths  are  purely  of  the  artisan  class ;  to 
a  great  extent  they  are  the  apprentices.  With  them  there  are  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  clerks,  who,  by  the  way,  are  not  altogeiher 
exactly  clerks,  but  rather  those  engaged  superintending  the  various 
departments  of  the  warerooms,  and  so  on.  We  bave  a  large  number  in 
chemistry  preparing  for  the  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
my  certificate  being  recognised  by  its  Council.  There  are  also 
some  bleachers  and  others  who  come -a  great  dist^wce,  and  are  not 
connected  closely  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  I  have  had  some 
from  Ballymony,  and  some  from  Banbridge  and  elsewhere. 

6251.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  reason  why  the  sons  of 
artisans  connected  with  the  dye  works  imme(&fctely  around  Belfast  do  not 
take  advantage  of  this  institute  ? — Well,  there  is  really  only  one  large 
dye  works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  One  reason, 
I  think,  is  that  they  are  discours^ed  by  the  foremen  in  the  different 
departments.  The  foremen,  I  am  afraid,  are  beginning  to  think,  in  many 
instances,  that  many  of  those  apprentices  are  getting  to  know  a  great 
deal  too  much.  The  foremen  in  the  dye  and  bleach  works  about 
Belfast  simply  work  mechanically,  aided  by  old  reoeipts  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  some,  and  supposed  to  be  secrets .  to  some  extent,  but  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  such  is  not  the  case.  I  am  afraid  also  that  manu« 
facturers  are  not  alive  to  the  advantages  that  would  be  secured  by 
encouraging  these  classes.  It  has  been  said  to  me  by  manufacturers  in 
Belfiist  that  all  who  are  trained  in  the  classes  wish  to  be  foremen  or 
managers  at  once,  and  that  is  one  of  the  drawbacks.  Openings  are 
not  made  for  them,  and  they  do  not  get  openings  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  their  scientific  training. 

6252.  I  see  that  you  have  exhibitions  from  your  classes  to  the 
local  collie  of  the  Queen's  University,  and  also  to  the  Boyal  College  of 
Science  ? — Yes, 

6253.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  working  of  this  system  of 
instruction  ? — The  merchants  of  Belfast  are  generally  very  willing  to 

Q  2 
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Mr,         Bnbscribe  for  prizes,  or  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  a  local  ezliibition. 

^'^r^Q^^'    I'lany  of  our  students  who  have  gained  those  exhibitions,  have,  in  the 

_-'        competitions  in  the  Belfast  Queen's  College,  obtained  the  first  prizes  in 

11  Jime  1888.   chemistry.     Our  last  exhibitioners  have  gone  to  the  Bojal  College  of 

..........      Science.    Mr.  Samuel  Templeton  is  the  present  holder,  and  he  obtained 

the  highest  position  in  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Coll^;e  of  Science  last 
year,  gaining  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks.  That  is  on  the  authority 
of  Professor  Hartley.  The  marks  were  gained  on  both  papers,  the  one 
by  yourself.  Dr.  Roscoe,  and  the  other  by  Professor  Hartley. 

6254.  Do  yon  think  such  a  young  man  as  that,  having  received*  a 
thoroughly  scientific  training,  is  likely  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
general  industries  of  the  north  of  Ireland  ?^ — I  am  afraid  not.  His  coarse 
will  be  finished  at  the  end  of  next  session  and  he  is  afraid  he  will  have 
to  look  for  employment  in  England,  there  being  aj^arently  no  opening 
for  him  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

6255.  (Mr,  Slagg.)  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  opening  for  him  ? — 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers,  on  the  whole,  have  not  hitherto  been 
prepared,  or  they  have  not  had  the  openings,  or  they  have  not  given  the 
preference  to  local  men.  I  do  not  know  what  cause  to  put  it  to,  bat 
here  is  a  young  man  of  19  or  20  years  of  age,  an  artisan  who,  I  believe, 
is  about  the  best  chemist  of  his  age  in  Ireland  at  present,  with  the 
feeling  that  there  is  no  opening  to  which  he  can  turn  his  attention  in 
Ireland. 

6256.  Is  that  because  no  openings  exist,  or  because  there  is  a  pre* 
Jadice  in  favour  of  somebody  else  ? — ^The  positions  in  which  he  woold  be 
of  use,  are  at  present  occupied  by  other  people,  whether  qualified  or  not. 
Some  person  employed  by  the  firm  is  promoted  to  such  positions,  when 
vacancies  do  occur,  though  inferior  to  the  person  whom  I  have  pointed 
ont. 

6257.  And  they  are  without  scientific  knowledge  ? — Without  scientific 
knowledge.     I  believe  scientific  knowledge  is  the  exception. 

6258.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  believe  from  the  working  of  these  science 
classes  in  the  institute,  and  the  interest  now  taken  in  educational 
questions,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  likely  to  be  overcome,  and  that  the 
value  of  instruction  in  science  is  now  better  appreciated  than  it  was  ? — 
I  believe  that  at  present  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers and  others  that  scientific  training  will  be  of  benefit,  and  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when 
scientific  teaching  will  be  better  appreciated  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

6259.  I  suppose  you  would  look  upon  the  science  classes  at  your 
institute  as  forming  the  foundation  on  which  a  thoroughly  equipped 
technical  school  might  be  laid  ? — I  believe  the  classes  in  the  Working 
Men's  Institute  have  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  given  rise  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  present  feeling  in  favour  of  a  technical  school. 
Mr.  Jaffe,  here,  who  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  or  any  other  gentle* 
man  on  the  committee,  will,  I  believe,  bear  me  out  in  that. 

6260.  You  think  your  classes  would  form  an  introduction  to  the  more 
advanced  classes  to  be  held  in  the  technical  school  ? — I  think  so. 

6261.  Besides  the  science  classes  to  which  you  have  alluded,  I  under- 
stand that  you  also  carry  on  classes  in  the  institute  in  connection  with 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute? — Tes, these  have  been  riscentlj 
introduced.  They  were  stopped  one  year  owing  to  my  own  illness,  and 
they  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  altogether  successful.  We  have  a 
class  in  linen  manufacture,  which  is  not  very  largely  attended  ;  even 
this  class  is  attended  principally  by  people  from  a  distance,  not  Belfast 
people,  but  people  who  come  a  considerable  distance.  There  is  a 
tolerably  successful  class  in  mechanical  engineering  taught  by  Mr.  Fforde. 
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Its  advantages  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  apprentices  from  some  of  the  -^r. 

foandries  and  machine  works.    This  class  of  students  will  be  found  in  the  ^'p^^*'* 

drawing  classes  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  * 

6262.  Do  you  think  this  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  community,  where  n  jime  igsa. 
Buch  classes  exist,  would  apply  to  technical  instruction  ? — ^There  are  ■ 
several  circumstances  that  appear  to  me  to  account  for  this  laxity. 

There  is  first  the  want  of  publicity ;  they  are  not  properly  known  to  the 
public,  and  the  advantages  they  offer  are  to  a  great  extent  unknown. 
Then  there  is,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  introduction  of  any  new 
system  of  examination,  a  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  about  the 
permanency  of  the  examinations,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  subjects. 
Another  thing  is  the  want  of  teachers  to  give  the  necessary  instruction,  and 
another  is  the  want  of  appliances.  Here,  I  think,  the  technicid  school 
would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  We  endeavour  to  train 
the  students,  by  the  aid  of  models  and  diagrams,  or  soriiething  of  that 
kind,  so  as  to  supply  this  deficiency  as  far  as  possible.  I  try  to  apply 
the  system  of  getting  photographs  of  the  machinery  and  making  trans- 
parencie%  but  even  with  these,  it  is  difficult  to  impart  the  instruction. 
That  transparency  {produced)  is  the  photograph  of  one  of  the  spinning 
frames  as  constructed  by  Messrs.  Coombe,  Barbour,  and  Coombe,  and 
this  I  use  in  the  magic  lantern ;  but  still  it  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
machinery  and  other  proper  apparatus. 

6263.  In  the  technical  school  the  actual  machines  would  be  at  work  ? 
— ^Tesi  and  the  teachers  would  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
different  departments  as  they  go  through.  It  is  impossible  for  appren- 
tices and  others  to  get  this  kind  of  training  in  the  works,  as  they  are 
divided  into  different  departments,  and  a  man  may  spend  many  years  in 
one  department  in  order  to  become  an  expert^  but  his  work  is  in  some 
limited  sphere. 

6264.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  to  find  teachers  in  these  technical 
subjects  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  I  was  formerly 
an  apprentice  in  the  linen  trade,  in  which  I  served  my  time.  The 
introduction  of  power-loom  machinery  has  necessarily  produced  soma 
change.  I  tried  this  year  to  get  a  really  good  man  to  teach  fiax  spinning, 
and  a  man  was  recommended  to  me,  supposed  to  know  his  subject,  but 
be  had  no  fncilities  whatever  for  teaching.  After  meeting  the  class 
four  or  five  times  he  voluntarily  discontinued  the  work,  feeling  himself 
that  he  could  not  carry  it  on. 

6266.  Speaking  generally,  you  believe  that  the  young  men  and 
artisans  of  Belfast  are  anxious  to  obtain  such  technioil  instruction  as 
may  be  offered  to  them  by  your  institute  and  the  proposed  technical  school, 
and  also  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving  such  instruction  from  the 
fair  groundwork  of  elementary  education  which  ihey  obtain  in  the 
National  schools  ? — ^I  believe  so. 

6266.  And  yon  are  of  opinion  that  this  instruction  will  materially 
benefit  the  staple  trades  and  industries  of  the  district  ?-r-I  believe  it 
wonld  do  so  very  much,  and  I  do  not  know  any  trade  in  which  it  is  more 
required  than  the  linen  trade.  I  believe  the  linen  merchants  of  Belfast 
are  running  the  risk  of  driving  their  trade  out  of  the  country  by  the 
employment  of  men  ignorant  of  the  necessary  scientific  principles 
required  in  the  various  departments. 

6267.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  workmen  alone,  or  to  the 
masters  and  foremen  ? — To  all. 

6268.  To  masters  and  foremen  as  well  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  believe  you  could 
hardly  find  in  the  Belfast  linen  trade,  commencing  with  the  master  and 
coming  down  to  the  humblest  working  men,  a  man  who  possesses  any- 
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jfy.         thing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principleB  of  the  trade 
B,  BarkHe,     in  which  he  is  engaged. 
P,C,il,  6269.  What  Js  your  opinion  as  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 

•         managers,  and  the  training  they  have  received  in  school  adapting  them 

^  ^  ^  '  to  the  business  ? — With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  are  men  who  have 
received  no  such  training,  except  what  is  general  education,  or  such  as 
has  been  acquired  in  the  mere  routine  work  of  the  office  or  the 
warehouse. 

6270.  And  as  to  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  masters  ? — ^In  my 
opinion  they  are  nil,  I  may  be  wrong  to  some  extent.  There  are  a 
few  men  in  the  trade  who  have  received  a  university  training,  but  that 
training  is  not  applicable  to  their  present  employment. 

6271.  Do  you  think  their  sons  are  likely  to  get  a  better  training  than 
their  predecessors  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  The  best  training  of  all,  is  being 
received  by  the  apprentices. 

6272.  {Chairman.)  Returning  to  the  question  of  the  extension  of 
these  technical  classes,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  which  the  work  of  tecbtiical  education,  and  of  the  classes 
connected  with  it,  could  be  improved  ? — There  was  a  plan  adopted,  and 
I  believe  is  still  carried  out  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which 
would  be  of  general  advantage,  I  believe,  if  it  were  adopted  in  this 
district  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London.  Mr.  Buckmaster  was  ap- 
pointed organising  master,  and  he  visited  various  towns  and  districts,  and 
explained  the  benefits  of  the  system,  and  this  led  to  the  establishment 
of  many  science  classes,  some  of  which  are  still  in  operation.  I  believe 
if  the  City  Guilds  would  appoint  temporarily  one  or  two  organising 
masters,  it  would  bring  the  matter  home  to  our  artisans  and  others^  in  a 
way  in  which  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise.  This,  I  think,  could  be 
done  very  successfully.  One  or  two  of  their  own  teachers,  or  of 
those  connected  with  their  schools,  might  be  asked  to  visit  outlying 
districts  or  provincial  towns,  and  to  explain  the  matter,  and  I  think 
a  considerable  amount  of  benefit  would  flow  fnmi  that  course. 

6273.  (itfn  Magnus,)  Can  you  say  if  the  numbers  of  your  students 
in  the  technical  classes  have  increased  during  the  past  year? — ^The 
number  attending  has  increased,  and  there  has  been  a  larger  number 
present  for  examination.  I  think  the  number  this  year  is  33.  How- 
ever»  that  is  still  a  very  small  number  compared  with  what  there  ought 
to  be.     Mechanical  engineering  gives  the  largest  number. 

6274.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  teachers  for  these  technical  classes  might  be  trained  ? — Well, 
there  is  some  difficulty  also  with  regard  to  that.  I  believe  some 
advantage,  though  not  possibly  all  that  might  be  expected,  would  floir 
from  having  a  short  course  given,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  in  the  new  college  you  have  established  in  London, 
where  teachers  could  see  the  system  adopted,  and  then  use  it  as  a  kind 
of  model  on  which  they  might  work.  I  think  that  would  do  ; 
otherwise  I  can  hardly  see  at  the  present  time  how  the  teachers  of 
technical  classes  are  to  be  obtained,  or  how  the  blank  is  to  be  filled  at 
present.  I  do  not  see  how  the  training  in  the  universities  is  at  all  likely 
to  supply  this  want. 

6276.  You  do  not  think  that  teachers  of  technical  subjects  might  be 
trained  at  the  Queen's  College  here  ? — The  Queen's  College  arrange- 
ments might  be  so  altered  as  to  give  some  of  this  technical  training,  but 
as  at  present  conducted,  and  with  my  experience  of  from  10  to  12  years 
of  that  College,  I  should  say  that  no  such  thing  as  technical  education 
can  be  given  by  the  system  as  it  at  present  exists  there. 
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6276.  I  thiak  you  said  the  number  of  students  who  go  in  for  the  ^t, 
technological  examinatioua,  was  small  compared  with  the  number  who  ^'-^^^^^ 
attended  the  technical  classes,  and  hence  the  teachers  receiyed  smaller  '  '  * 
fees?— Yes;  and  that  is  the  case  also  with  the  classes  of  the  Science  njane  1883. 

and  Art  Department.    There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  some      

of  the  foremen  and  others  who  occasionallj  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 

classes,  that  thej  miglit  fail  at  the  examinations,  and  that  thej  would  be 
lowered  when  compared  with  their  apprentices;  further,  thej  do  not 
like  to  studj  in  the  same  class  with  the  apprentices, 

6277.  Can  jou  suggest  any  means  of  inducing  students  to  attend  those 
examinations  which  have  not  jet  been  adopted  ?— I  believe  it  would  be 
better  if  the  merchants  and  employers  of  labour  would  give  the  pre* 
ference,  all  other  things  being  equal,  to  those  who  hare  had  the  benefit 
of  the  classes  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the 
City  Guilds.  I  think  it  a  pity  that  there  should  be  about  500  individual 
students  on  our  class  rolls  as  during  the  past  session,  and  that  only  257 
presented  themselyes  for  examination,  I  think  a  suggestion  of  this  kind 
made  to  the  manufacturers  would  be  attended  with  better  results  when 
made  by  any  public  department  than  if  it  came  from  any  school  or 
teachers.  I  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  the  Commission  could  assist 
in  having  this  state  of  things  remedied. 

6278.  Do  you  think  that  in  this  rospect  Belfast  is  worse  situated 
than  any  other  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?— Oh,  I  think  not 

6279.  The  only  assistance  in  this  case  must  oomci  you  think,  from 
the  manufacturers  ? — 1  think  so ;  possibly  in  large  towns,  like  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  where  these  classes  have  beea  for  a 
long  time  established,  and  where  the  certificates  obtained  at  the  exami* 
nations  are  better  appreciated  than  in  Belfast,  there  is  not  the  same 
objection  to  coming  forward  to  the  examinations. 

6280.  You  mean  that  the  employers  of  these  young  men  should  in 
some  way  insist  upon  their  examination  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  insist  upon  that;  but  if  they  would  encourage  them,  it  would 
remedy  this  state  of  thinss  very  greatly. 

6281.  You  do  not  think  more  prizes  are  required  ? — ^No ;  I  should 
say  the  Belfast  merchants  have  given  liberally  towards  the  prize  fund, 
and  also  for  local  exhibitions.  The  money  in  most  of  those  instances 
baa  been  collected  by  myself,  and  during  the  last  10  years  I  have  not 
received  more  than  one  or  two  refusals. 

6282.  How  many  exhibitions  have  you  ? — We  have  only  one  each 


6283.  Do  the  linen  merchants  give  any  prizes  to  the  students  who 
oome  out  first  in  technological  instruction  ? — ^No. 

6284.  Do  yon  not  think  a  prize  of  that  kind  would  encourage  the 
attendance  of 'students  at  the  classes  and  also  at  the  examinations  ? — I 
think  it  would,  and  I  once  made  the  suggestion  to  Uie  secretary  of  the 
Linen  Merchants'  Association ;  whether  it  was  considered  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

6285.  (Jfr.  Slagg.)  You  mentioned  the  Queen's  College  as  not 
capable  of  afiTording  a  nucleus  for  an  educational  establishment  for 
technical  teachers  ? — I  believe  the  Queen's  College  could  be  so  modified 
as  to  be  of  advantage,  indeed  of  great  use  in  that  way,  but  as  the 
teaching  is  at  present  I  should  not  like  to  say  it  is  valueless  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  practical  men,  or  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  technical  subjects. 

6286.  You  do  not  think  it  is  adapted  to  the  scientific  requirements  of 
the  trade  in  any  sense  ? — So  far  as  the  teaching  of  the  science  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  see  that  anything  could  be  very  much  superior ;  that  is 
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Mr,         science  as  applied  to  the  different  professions,  but  for  trade  purposes  it 
R,  Barklie,    ig^  jn  mj  opinion,  almost  worthless,  except  so  far  as  the  principles  tanght 
F.CS.        ^i^Q  \yQ  utilised  for  this  purpose^  and  I  say  that  as  a  stadent  who  was 
from  10  to  12  years  in  connection  with  the  college. 

6287.  You  see  no  difficulty  why  that  (raining  should  not  be  adapted 
to  the  scientific  requirements  of  the  trade,  for  the  training  of  both 
masters  and  students  ?-^I  believe  it  could  be  easily  modified,  and  at  eyen 
less  expense  than  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Porter. 

6288.  You  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  linen  trade  in  all 
its  branches  ? — I  have ;  I  served  my  time  first,  in  a  department  of  the 
spinning  trade,  and  afterwards  spent  some  time  at  bleachingi  printing, 
and  dyeing. 

6289-90.  You  have  alleged  several  reasons  why  the  trade  is  not  pro- 
gressing, and  does  not  occupy  the  position  it  should  occupy,  and  have 
mentioned  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  masters,  foremen,  and 
others  connected  wilh  the  trade;  do  you  know  of  any  other  reasons 
which  should  militate  against  the  success  of  the  trade  ? — I  cannot  saj 
that  I  do ;  I  believe  from  the  lack  of  the  knowledge  which  I  have  referreti 
to,  manufacturers  are  running  a  great  risk  of  driving  the  trade  out  of 
the  country,  and  1  can  give  you  many  reasons.  I  frequently  have 
brought  to  me  samples  of  cloth  which  have  been  returned  from  India 
and  from  other  warm  climates  **  tendered,"  in  order  that  [  may  assign 
a  cause.  Even  green  linens  are  not  free  from  this  risk  on  account 
of  the  "dressings;''  Now,  if  the  men  employed  in  the  works  were 
acquainted  with  the  simplest  elements  of  chemistry,  much  of  this  risk 
would  be  prevented. 

6291.  You  see  no  other  reason  ? — No ;  of  course  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  case. 

6292.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Barklie,  you  can  also,  perhaps,  give  the 
Commission  some  information  respecting  the  condition  of  primary 
education  in  this  district ;  are  you,  from  your  own  personal  knowledge, 
able  to  do  so  P^I  am  well  acquainted  with  primary  education  in  all  its 
departments.  I  was  for  16  or  17  years  connected  with  primary  educa- 
and  am  familiar  with  the  most  of  its  details. 

6293.  Comparing  the  primary  education  of  the  country  at  that  time 
with  the  condition  of  it  at  present,  can  you  observe  a  distinct  improve- 
ment ? — ^A  very  decided  improvement. 

6294.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory education  for  Ireland,  or  portions  of  Ireland,  would  you  give  as 
your  opinion  on  that  subject  with  regard  to  this  district  ? — I  believe  it 
is  specially  required  in  the  manufactures  of  the  district  and  the  time  is 
ripe  for  its  introduction ;  we  have  to  some  extent  a  compulsory  system 
already,  so  far  as  half-time  workers  are  concerned,  but  the  parents  of  the 
children  would  endeavour  to  evade  this  system,  and  would,  in  fact,  send 
their  children  to  the  workshop  at  an  age  earlier  than  they  should.  They 
also  take  every  plan  of  avoiding  the  application  of  the  Factory  Act.  1 
believe  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  willing  to  carry  out  the 
Act  faithfully,  but  the  parents  of  the  children  endeavour  to  mislead  the 
manufacturers,  and  try  to  get  certificates  of  attendance  at  school  from 
teachers  and  others. 

6295.  You  think  if  an  Act  was  passed  to  render  attendance  at  school 
compulsory,  it  would  be  generally  acceptable,  and  might  practically  be 
carried  out  at  the  piesent  time  ? — I  think  so. 

6296.  Keeping  to  our  own  lines,  can  you  inform  the  Commission 
whether  in  this  part  of  Ireland  tiiere  is  any  system  attempted  of  giving 
instruction  in   natural  science  in  the  primary  schools? — 8o  fiu*    as 
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primary  schools  are  concerned,  the  teaching  of  extra  suhjects  is  hedged  Mr» 

round  with  conditions  that  are  actually  prohibitory.  ^*  Barklig, 

6297.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  an  explanation  of  what  you        P^C^. 
mean  by  the  statement  *'  hedged  round  with  conditions  "  ? — The  children   |j  j^^  1393^ 
ore  not  allowed  to  be  presented  for  examination  until  they  have  reached      ^^^^^^ 
a  certain  grade,  which  I  think  is  too  high. 

6298.  Which  grade  is  that?— The  fifth  and  sixth  standards.  I  believe 
that  the  percentage  of  the  youth  of  the  country  that  ever  reaches  these 
stages  is  less  than  6. 

6299.  Then  would  you  propose  that  the  elements  of  science  should  be 
taught  in  the  lowest  stage  at  present  ? — No  ;  I  should  not  say  in  the 
lowest  stages,  but  I  think  that  when  children  reach  the  age  of  14,  or 
from  13  to  Hy  some  instruction  in  the  elements  and  principles  of  the 
sciences  connected  with  the  industry  of  the  district  should  be  attempted, 
and  should  be  placed  on  the  programme. 

6300.  Even  if  they  could  not  pass  the  higher  standards  ? — ^Even  if 
they  could  not  pass.  And  some  of  these  higher  standards  might  be  so 
modified  as  to  permit  of  such  science  or  scientific  education  being  given 
with  advantage.  For  example,  take  geography ;  I  never  could  see  much 
advantage  in  teaching  factory  hands  to  name  the  branches  of  the 
Amazon  on  the  right  and  left  sides;  I  learned  them  myself  when  at 
school,  and  if  asked  at  the  present  time  I  could  give  you  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  them. 

6301.  You  think  that  a  little  instruction  in  the  elements  of  chemistry, 
or  mechanics^  or  botany,  would  be  of  greater  service  to  persons  who  are 
employed  in  the  fiax  trade? — Yes,  J  should  say  that  in  agricultural 
districts  a  good  knowledge  of  botany  might  be  obtained,  and  in  those 
Bchools  agriculture  should  be  made  compulsory.  In  town  schools  I  think 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  mechanical  powers  might  be  taught  with 
great  advantage. 

6302.  Agriculture  might  be  compulsory  as  one  subject  ?— I  think  it 
was  compulsory  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  rural  schoolsi  but  1  am  not 
quite  sure  that  it  is  compulsory  at  the  present  time.  In  the  town 
schools  it  is  not  compulsory,  but  I  think  it  is  useless  in  town  schools. 

6303.  You  would  substitute  the  elements  of  science  as  applied  to 
the  special  industry  of  the  district,  in  town  in  place  of  agriculture  ?-^ 
Yea. 

6304.  The  position  which  agriculture  holds  in  the  country  you  would 
give  to  the  elements  of  science  in  the  town  ? — Yes.  But  with  regard 
to  agriculture,  as  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  I 
think  there  would  be  a  difference ;  I  believe  that  town  schools  do  an 
immense  deal  of  good,  because  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  in  rural 
districts  have,  while  acting  as  assistants  in  town  schools,  been  trained  in 
the  science  classes,  for  teaching  agriculture,  whilst  others  already 
employed  as  teachers  of  country  schools  come  into  these  classes,  and 
fitfmers'  sons  come  sometimes  a  very  considerable  distance  to  attend 
them.  I  myself,  for  example,  had  one  teacher  who  came  all  the  way 
from  Stewartstown  to  attend  a  class  in  agriculture. 

6305.  {Mr.  Magntu.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  elementary 
education  given  in  the  girls'  schools;  do  you  think  that  sufficient 
attention  is  given  in  the  girls'  schools  to  such  practical  subjects  as  those 
of  which  a  knowledge  Would  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  own  homes  ? — 
In  all  the  schools  I  should  say  the  girls  receive  a  very  good  and  suitable 
general  education.  But  with  the  exception  of  sewing  and  knitting  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  there  is  nothing  taught 
but  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  primary  education  programme ;  there  is 
no  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  anything  else. 
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Mr,  6306.  Ib  there  anj  attempt  to  give  instruction  in  the  elements   of 

12.  BarklUf    cookerj,  for  instance,  in  girls'  schools  ? — Well,  I  think,  there  is   one 

F,C.S.       scliool  in  Belfiut  which  was  built  by  Mr.  Charters — the  head  of  a  famil/ 

that  has  done  a  great  deal  to  encourage  education  in  the  North    of 

Ireland — ^where  lessons  in  cookerj  are  given,  but  with  that  single 

exception  I  do  not  know  of  anj  case. 

6307.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  lessons  in  cookeiy 
were  given  to  girls  in  elementary  schools?  — I  think  it  certainly 
would. 

6308.  And  you  think  that  it  would  not  interfere  unnecessarily  with 
the  time  that  is  and  should  be  devoted  to  ordinary  instruction  ? — Well, 
if  it  did,  I  think  such  a  subject  as  geography — and  I  give  it  merely  as 
one  of  the  subjects  that  is  required  from  the  pupils  of  the  schools-*- 
might  be  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  this,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
much  more  valuable  to  them. 

6309.  (Chairman.)  Passing,  then,  to  the  intermediate  education  in 
Ireland,  I  should  like  to  hear  whether  you  had  any  experience  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  in  this 
neighbourhood  ? — Well,  I  am  acquainted  with  the  working  of  it,  having 
taught  several  of  the  classes  in  connection  with  it,  and  on  the  whole  I 
do  not  think  it  is  doing  the  amount  of  good  that  was  expected  from  it. 

6310.  Ton  mean  that  the  system  has  failed  to  do  what  it  was 
intended  to  do,  that  is,  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  universities  and 
colleges  and  the  primary  schools? — ^In  my  opinion  it  has  failed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  for  these  reasons ;  it  has  not  called  into  existence 
many  (I  know  only  of  one  or  two)  permanent  new  schools ;  it  has 
not  diminished  the  fees  charged  in  the  old  established  schools,  and 
hence  the  middle  classes,  or  the  higher  classes  of  artizans,  are  in  no  . 
better  position  than  they  were  in  a  few  years  ago.  Then  I  think  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  which  the  Board  have  adopted  is  such  a 
loose  one  that  it  amounts  to  a  scandalous  waste  of  public  money. 

6311.  In  what  way?  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  this 
matter  ? — Well,  I  can  only  point  out  what  the  system  is  in  respect  to 

.  that  which  I  object  to,  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  for  somebody  else  to  say 
what  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  it.  Payments  are  made  on  the 
results  of  the  examinations  to  those  who  do  not  do  the  teaching,  and  on 
results  of  teaching  which  never  has  been  done  by  anybody  ;  for  example, 
a  boy  who  has  not  attended  any  class  in  botany,  and  knows  only  what 
he  has  taught  himself,  the  school  which  presents  him  for  examination 
receives  result  fees  in  botany,  though  no  one  even  taught  him  botany. 
The  students  attending  my  class  in  chemistry, — the  class  that  I  am 
teaching  and  receiving  payment  from  the  Gh)vemment  for  conducting 
(in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department) — are  presented  at 
intermediate  examinations  from  our  other  schools,  and  payments  are 
made  to  those  schools  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  though  they  have  not 
contributed  to  the  knowledge. 

6312.  Does  this  apply  solely  to  your  neighbourhood,  or  is  it  an 
objection  which  holds  good  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — It  holds  good  to 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  In  some  cases  it  might  not  exactly  be  the  same 
as  in  the  individual  instances  that  I  have  mentioned ;  but  I  believe  it 
is  the  same  everywhere,  and  I  believe  that  the  payments  on  the  results 
should  be  on  results  of  work  done,  and  to  the  person  who  does  the 
work. 

6313.  Then  is  not  the  payment  on  the  results  surrounded  by  the 
same  restrictions  us  in  the  case  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at 
South  Kensington  ? — No,  but  I  believe  it  should  be  so. 
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6314.  Ton  would  reject  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  intermediate  Mr. 
examinations  and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  South  ^'^Sf^^ 
Kensington  ? — ^Yes.  _Z' 

6315.  (^Mr.  Magnus.)  I  suppose  those  schools  which  are  not  giving  xijune  1888* 

science  instruction,  and  which  send  pupils  to  science  teachers  in  order  

to  receive  science  instruction,  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  appliances 

for  such  lessons  ? — ^Thej  have  neither  appliances  nor  teachers  in  many 


6316.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
science  teaching  exist  in  the  intermediate  schools? — ^I think  in  most 
instances  the  provision  is  very  limited. 

6317.  Have  you.  any  knowledge  from  pei'sonal  observation  of  the 
schools  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  in  Belfast  ? — I  have. 
I  have  in  one  or  two  instances  taught  some  of  the  classes  in  those 
schools,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  teach  in  others,  but  latterly  I  have 
declined  such  teaching;  and  in  all  those  cases  one  of  the  conditions 
asked  of  me  was,  that  I  should  provide  my  own  apparatus,  there  being 
no  appliances  in  those  schools. 

6318.  You  think  that  chemical  laboratories  exist  to  a  very  slight 
extent  in  any  of  the  schools  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  r— 
I  think  with  the  exception  of  the  laboratory  in  the  Academical  Institution 
there  is  not  a  laboratory  in  an  Intermediate  School  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

6319*  In  consequence  of  the  Want  of  laboratories  and  the  necessary 
appliances  for  science  teaching,  the  masters  send  out  the  boys  to  other 
science  teachers  to  obtain  instruction,  and  they  themselves  receive  pay- 
ment from  the  Board  on  the  results  of  the  examination  of  those  pupils ; 
is  that  the  case  ? — Yes,  with  one  exception.  I  desire  a  word  of  ex- 
planation* I  do  not  say — I  am  far  from  saying — that  the  schoch  send 
them,  but  the  boys  and  girls  comej  and  come  frequently  from  great 
distances,  and  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  pays  the  i*esnlt  fees  to 
the  schooL 

6320.  In  consequence  of  tlie  want  of  laboratory  instruction  and  the 
necessary  appliances,  those  boys  and  girls  go  to  other  schools  where 
the  appliances  are  found?— Yes.  Permit  me  to  correct  myself,  and 
make  a  slight  alteration.  Dr.  Henry,  President  of  St.  Malachy's 
College,  came  and  visited  my  laboratory,  and  I  made  some  suggestions 
to  him  ;  they  possess  a  laboratoiy,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  and  when 
finished  will  be  very  complete. 

6321.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  these  intermediate  schools  are 
rendered  available  for  the  children  of  the  better  classes  of  artisans 
and  small  tradespeople  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  available  at  all. 

6322.  For  what  reason  ? — The  fees  charged  in  the  old  schools  remain 
the  same,  and  are  therefore  prohibitory,  so  far  as  the  means  of  those 
people  wiD  admit.  There  is  no  family  of  artisans  that  I  know  of  that 
would  be  able  to  pay  the  fees  of,  for  example,  the  Belfast  Academical 
Institution. 

6323.  What  are  the  fees  ? — Well,  as  a  general  rule,  they  may  be  stated 
to  be  one  guinea  per  class  for  each  subject. 

6324.  Are  there  any  schools  of  a  higher  class  than  the  ordinarv 
elementary  schools,  to  which  the  children  of  superior  artisans,  or  small 
ahopkeepers,  or  the  trading  classes  can  go  ? — No.  The  intermediate 
schools  in  the  Belfast  district, — the  Methodist  College,  the  Ladies'  Col- 
legiate Institute  (Mrs.  Byers's),  and  St.  Malachy's  College, — are  much 
of  the  same  standing,  or  aim  at  being  of  the  same  standing,  as  the 
Academical  Institution,  and  are  charging  much  the  same  scale  of 
lees. 
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^^*..  6326.  There  are'no  graded  schools,  or  higher  schools,  into  which  popils 

p^g*    A'o^  the  primary  schools  who  show  special  aptitude  might  be  drafted  ? 
*  '—No.    I  believe  the  gap  still  remains  unfilled  notwithstanding  the 

11  Jane  1889.  introduction  of  the  intermediate  system. 

6326.  Are  there  many  scholarships  attached  to  the  primary  schools 

which  would  take  buys  nrom  those  schools  into  the  intermediate  schools? 
— No.  There  are  only  one  or  two,  these  were  established  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned;  they  are  called 
the  Charters  Exhibitions,  and  the  pupil  gaining  one  of  these  is 
entitled  to  pass  from  the  Belfast  Model  School  to  the  Academical 
Institution,  and  the  scholarship  money  pays  the  fees. 

6327.  You  think,  then,  that  arrangements  are  wanting  by  which  the 
more  intelligent  boys  at  the  primary  schools  might  be  further  educated 
in  the  schools  of  higher  grade?— Tes. 

6328.  {Mr.  Magnus,)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department's  examinations  in  the  subject  of  agriculture  tend  to 
improve  the  teaching  of  agriculture  as  applicable  to  the  growth  of 
flax  in  this  district  ? — No.  Flax  is  not  mentioned  even  once  in  the 
programme  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  hence  there  is 
no  instruction  given  in  that  department,  apflort  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  that  good  agricultural 
teaching  is  being  given  in  the  country  by  men  holding  such  classes, 
and  I  beUeve  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  Ireland  when  there 
were  as  many  good  opportunities  for  instruction  in  agriculture  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  instruction  is  being  given  by  teachers  thorou^ly 
qualified ;  I  myself,  as  one  of  the  teachers,  commenced  my  course  of 
study  under  Dr.  Hodges.  I  am  an  honours  man  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  several  of  my  students  have  from  time  to  time  gained 
the  highest  honours.  I  know  the  subject  practically,  being  a  fumer's 
son,  and  brought  up  to  farming  pursuits. 

6329.  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion  respecting  the  value  of  the 
instruction  at  Glasnevin  ? — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  instruction  given, 
and  two  distinct  classes  of  pupils  ;  there  are  what  are  called  the  farm 
pupils  living  on  the  fiirm  and  receiving  practical  instruction  in 
farming  operations  during  the  whole  of  their  time.  Then  there  are 
class  lectures  given  to  the  teachers  in  training,  that  is,  the  teachers 
drawn  from  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  those  lectures  are 
given  only  once  a  week.  On  the  whole  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
doing  very  much  good.  The  present  system  of  short  summer  courses 
to  which  a  number  of  teachers  are  taken  up,  I  have  no  experience 
of  whatever. 

6330.  Tou  do  not  think  the  teaching  is  sufficient  ? — ^I  do  not. 

Mr,  J,  Mr.  John  MacIlwaine  called. 

MacHwaine, 

— '  6331.  {Chairman.)  You  are  engaged  in  the  shipbuilding  trade  in  this 

town  ? — Yes,  and  marine  engineering. 

6332.  It  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  been  largely  developed 
within  the  last  few  years  in  Belfast  ?— Very  largely. 

6333.  Do  you  find  that  your  apprentices  and  young  men  take  advan* 
tago  of  the  science  classes  of  which  we  have  just  heard,  at  the  Working 
Mens'  Institute  ? — ^Tes ;  in  one  department  the  apprentices  have  come 
forward  very  well — that  is  the  marine  engineering  department  They 
have  got  certificates.  Several  of  our  apprentices  have  gone  in  and 
passed,  and  one  young  man  got  a  first  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  it 
was  considered  an  honour. 
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6334.  Do  70U  consider  that  these  classes  are  reallj  of  benefit  to  your        jifr.  j, 
apprentices  ? — ^I  do.  Maellwaine, 

6335.  Have  you  any  arrangements  or  have  you  thought  of  any 

arrangements,  which  might  be  made  to  assist  those  young  men  who  l^JunclSsS. 
bring  certificates  from  these  classes  ? — No,  nothing  further  than   that 

popular  opinion  might  be  changed  a  little.  1  think  there  is  not  sufficient 
encouragement  given  by  employers  or  those  looking  for  young  men  to 
fill  important  situations.  They  have  to  educate  themselves  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  think,  however,  there  is  a  change  setting  in  now ;  people  are 
beginning  to  take  notice  of  it,  but  there  is  room  for  great  improvement 
in  that  direction. 

6336.  You  yourself  are  in  favour  of  giving  an  advantage  to  those 
who  have  passed  a  good  examination  P-^-Yes. 

6337.  You  said  that  engineering  had  advanced  ? — It  has  advanced 
enormously  in  Belfast  within  the  last  10  years.  Ten  years  ago  we  had 
shipbuilding  here,  but  veiy  little  marine  engineering.  About  six  years 
ago  there  was  a  very  large  establishment  started,  and  since  that  others 
have  taken  up  the  manufacture  ;  and  now  there  are  very  large  numben* 
of  working  men  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  esta- 
blishments. I  should  say  there  are  perhaps  8,000  nands  directly 
employed  in  shipbuilding  and  marine  en^neering  in  Bel&st.  Of  course 
the  position  of  this  kingdom  and  of  this  town  has  been  maintained. 
I  think  there  is  no  appearance  yet  of  any  competition  that  is  likely  for 
some  years  to  have  any  gi*eat  effect  upon  it.  Germany  is  already 
making  great  strides  in  ship  building  and  engineering.  And  I  believe 
a  better  education  given  to  some  of  the  engineers  would  have  the 
effect  of  improving  our  manufacture.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very  important 
point,  and  one.  that  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  the  employers  and 
people  who  engage  sea-going  engineers. 

6338.  {Mr.  Slagg,)  And  constructors  as  well  ?— Yes.  My  belief  is 
that  as  fiir  as  shipbuilding  proper  is  concerned,  what  are  called  strictly, 
technical  schools  could  not  be  made  available — ^that  is  to  say,  that 
men  most  learn  the  craflb  of  the  shipbuilder  in  the  works,  and  in  the 
works  solely. 

6339.  (Chairman,)  I  presume  that  that  is  not  peculiar  to  your 
industry.  These  technical  schools  are  not  intended  to  teach  the  trade 
as  It  can  be  taught  in  the  workshops,  but  simply  to  give  a  preliminary 
training  and  such  a  general  overaight  of  the  operations  of  the  trade 
as  to  qualify  the  young  man  to  learn  better  and  in  a  shorter  time  the 
details  which  can  be  learned  only  in  the  workshop  or  manufactory  ? — 
Yes.  Well,  from  that  point  of  view  I  think  the  technical  school  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  all  the  trades.  I  think  that  teaching  such 
subjects  as  arithmetic  and  elementary  mathematics  so  as  to  improve  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  workmen,  would  have  a  very  good  efibct. 
Even  the  youths  who  are  serving  their  time  derive  a  great  advantage 
from  studies  in  the  evening,  and  I  have  observed  that  young  fellows 
who  attend  classes  are  more  respectable  and  lees  liable  to  fall  into 
intemperate  habits,  than  youths  who  are  idle  and  who  do  nothing  in 
the  evenings.  So  that  in  that  way  I  think  preparatory  schools  for 
improving  the  general  intelligence  of  the  young  men  attending  them  in 
the  evening  would  be  of  great  advantage.  There  is  just  one  subject 
in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  trade  where  purely  technical  educa* 
tion  would  be  of  use,  and  I  think  of  very  great  use,  that  is  in  the 
teaching  of  draughtsmen.  A  system  has  been  started  on  the  Clyde  of 
teaching  draughtsmen  in  classes,  and  there  are  classes  in  connection  with 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  where  the  subject  is  taken  up.  There 
ifl    likely  also  to   be    a    further  development  of   that   undertaking. 
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Mr,  J.       Mr.  William  Denny  (of  Dambarton)  has  taken  the  Bubject  up,  aad  is 
Macllwains.    very  anzions  to  mbdify  the  examinations  that  are  held  now  in  connection 

with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  the  theory  of  shipbuildiag,  eo 

]  I  June  1888.  ^  ^  make  them  suitable  to  modem  practice.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
made  and  small  classes  have  been  started  in  connection  with  that  subject 
in  this  town,  and  I  think  that  if  the  proposed  technical  school  were  to 
take  that  matter  up,— as  a  purely  technical  subject, — and  would  engage 
a  teacher,  this  teacher  might  get  classes,  and  the  instruction  would  he  d 
great  use  to  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

6340.  You  think  your  views  with  regard  to  the  advantages  thus  to  be 
derived  are  shared  by  other  shipbuilders  of  the  neighbourhood?— 
Well,  I  could  not  say  for  certain.  I  think  there  may  be  some  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

6341.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  likelihood  that  the 
shipbuilders  would  themselves  come  forward  and  start  classes  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  industry  ? — I  think  not  at  present.  I  think 
that  such  a  thing  might  be  received  at  first  coldly. 

6342.  Therefore  it  would  be  necessary  that  such  classes  should  be 
established  by  the  public  at  large,  or  by  whom  ? — I  understood  that 
the  Government  were  now  thinking  of  extending  the  benefits  of— 
something  like  the  Science  and  Art  Department  system,  giving  exami- 
nations, 

6343.  Perhaps  you  refer  to  the  City  Guilds  Institute? — ^Yes,  I 
understood  the  Government  were  thinking  of  it 

6344.  You  think  it  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  it  is  necessary 
to  tax  the  community  in  order  to  raise  the  character  of  the  workmen 
in  this  particular  trade? — Well,  £  think  as  the  community  is  taxed 
for  National  Education,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  benefits  should 
not  be  extended  to  people  a  little  fUrther  advanced  in  life — ^in  the 
character  of  apprentices. 

6345.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  that  if  we  begin  with  that  sort 
of  instruction  for  one  trade,  where  are  we  to  end  ? — ^Yes. 

6346.  {Mr,  Slagp,)  You  do  not  recommend  special  industrial  teach- 
ing ? — ^No.  I  do  not  think  that  special  industrial  teaching  of  handicrafts 
would  be  of  any  use. 

6347.  (Chairman.)  You  mean  to  say  that  the  instruction  yon  would 
like  to  give  would  be  such  as  would  be  applicable  to  every  large 
industry  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  so  far  speaking  of  shipbuilding  proper 
and  marine  engineering,  but  I  think  that  in  the  construction  of  marine 
engines  and  boilers  and  the  various  machines,  now  going  on  board  ship, 
there  is  a  larger  field  for  the  employment  of  young  men,  and  I  believe 
that  the  tendency  is  now  for  young  men  of  rather  better  education, 
what  one  may  call  better  social  position  to  learn  handicrafts ;  because 
there  are  a  great  many  openings  in  marine  engineering,  such  as  being 
placed  in  charge  of  macliinery  afloat  and  on  shore.  It  is  necessary  for 
young  men  to  serve  their  time  to  this,  and  I  think  that  the  better 
classes  of  young  men  are  now  going  into  that  branch  of  trade.  Those 
young  men  are  everywhere  attending  classes  that  are  valuaUe  to  them, 
"*«uch  as  applied  mechanics,  drawing,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And 
anything  that  would  give  them  increased  opportunities  of  learning  such 
subjects  as  arithmetic,  elementary  mathematics^  and  a  little  algebra^  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  work  out  formulae  when  diey  came  in  contact  with 
any  text  books,  would  be  of  very  great  use. 

6348.  {Mr,  Slagg,)  You  spoke  of  Germany  as  being  an  expected 
competitor  in  the  shipbuilding  trade.  Can  you  name  any  other  country 
likely  to  be  a  serious  competitor  to  us  in  the  future  ? — From  my  own 
experience  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  country.    We  have  not  seen 
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any  resalts  of  sucb  competition  yet;  the  reason  I  speak  of  Oennany  is        Mr,  J. 
that  we  had  a  steamer  here  the  other  day  which  was  built  and  oom«    Maellwaitu. 

pletely  fitted  out  in  Germany.    I  understand  that  the  wages  there  are   •«  t""^oo«> 
t  1  t.  1  fx.  *1  Jane  lo83. 

lower,  and  hours  are  longer  there.  .«-^_. 

6349.  You  have  no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  com- 
parative cost  of  the  construction  of  this  vessel  there  and  here  ? — I  have 
not 

6350.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  methods  of  instruction  there 
with  regard  to  shipbuilding  ? — ^I  do  not. 

6351.  Then  as  to  the  position  of  the  masters  in  this  trade,  do  yon  find 
that  they  are  scientifically  or  technically  educated  up  to  a  high  mark  of 
fitness  for  the  profession  ? — Some  of  them  are  very  well  educated ;  the 
dder  men  have  never  taken  up  the  scientific  or  theoretical  part,  but 
I  think  that  the  rising  men  are  being  better  educated. 

6352.  The  coming  generation  of  masters  and  heads  of  departments 
are  in  your  opinion  bemg  well  prepared  ? — ^Yea.    But  there  is  nothing 

pecially  being  done  in  Belfast,  except  the  class  I  mentioned  that  has 
been  started  this  winter. 

6363.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  masters  and  heads  of  departments 
in  the  shipbuilding  trade  generally  ? — ^Yes. 

6354.  Where  do  they  get  this  instruction  as  a  rule  ? — Well,  in 
Glasgow  there  are  a  great  many  classes  for  the  apprentices  and  foremen, 
and  there  is  a  good  system  of  teaching  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty, 
and  a  good  many  private  gentlemen  send  their  sons  to  be  educated 
there. 

6355.  Then  in  your  opinion  the  higher  sdentiflc  training  which 
applies  to  your  trade  is  well  provided  for  at  the  present  time? — In 
Ei^landy  yes ;  and  on  the  Clyde ;  the  higher  training  with  regard  to 
masters,  for  men  who  can  afford  to  send  their  young  people  over  to 
England,  is  very  well  provided  for.  There  is  on  the  Clyde  a  great 
effort  being  made  to  teach  the  better  classes  of  i^prentices  of  the  artisan 
daas ;  those  who  are  willing  to  take  instructions.  There  is  only  one 
^)ecial  class  connected  with  the  trade  of  shipbuilding  here,  and  it  has 
been  succeeding  pretty  well. 

6356.  Where  is  that?  —  In  connection  with  the  Working  Men's 
Institute. 

6357.  Do  you  think  that  anything  more  is  desirable  or  could  be  done 
here  in  the  direction  of  higher  education  in  shipbuilding? — ^I  think 
that  more  classes  both  in  shipbuilding  and  in  engineering  ought  to  be 
established. 

6358.  Where  ?— In  Belfast. 

6359.  In  which  institution? — ^Well,  I  ho]ie  that  in  the  proposed 
technical  school  there  will  be  provision  for  that  instruction. 

6360.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  in  connection  ^ith 
Queen's  College  ? — ^Hardly,  I  think,  for  the  artisan  classes. 

6361.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  artisan  classes  ? — Well,  I  really  do 
not  know ;  you  see  that  the  number  in  the  highest  branches  would  be 
80  small  that  any  person  wanting  to  avail  themselves  of  such  instruction 
could  go  elsewhere. 

Professor  Hodoes  called.  Prof.  Hodgti. 

6362.  {Chairman.)  Dr.  Hodges,  you  are  professor  of  agriculture  in 
Queen's  Coll^  ? — I  am  professor  of  agriculture  and  of  medical  juris- 
pmdenoe,  at  Queen's  College.  I  am  also  chemist  to  the  Chemico- Agri- 
cultural Society,  an  important  provincial  association.  I  was  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Boyal  Belfast  College,  and  am  an  honorary  member 
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Prof.Hiidgti,  ^f  (he  Koyal  Academies  of  Stockholm  and  Taring  the  Imperial  and 
— •         Central  Society  of  France,  the  Imperial  College  of  Gorygoretak,  and 
II  Jttii€  1888.  ^^^  Apothecaries'  Association  of  North  Germany. 

*  6363.  You  have  had  great  experience  with  regard  to  the  staple  indostrj 

and  with  regard  to  the  agriculture  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  glad  to  hear  any  opinions  you  may  be  able  to  give  them 
on  the  application  of  technical  instruction  to  those  branches  ? — I  have 
nothing  specially  to  state  beyond  what  is  already  known.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland  agriculture  has  advanced  considerably,  compared  with  what  it 
is  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  advance  is  owing  greatly  to 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  to  their  industrious  habits. 
There  has  always  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ulster  farmer  to  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements  of  modem  times.  The  people  are  given  to 
reading,  and  they  have  received  much  instruction  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  societies  of  various  kinds  that  have  been  established.  In 
almost  eveiy  part  of  the  north  of  Iceland  they  have  agricultural 
associations  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  is 
much  shown  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  farmers,  who  associated 
themselves  more  than  30  years  ago  in  a  body  called  the  Chemico- 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster,  which  diffuses  scientific  knowledge  by 
lectures  and  by  means  of  monthly  meetings  at  which  agricultural 
questions  are  discussed,  and  information  is  given  on  improved  methods 
of  cultivation.  In  connection  with  the  society,  a  journal  has  been 
established  which  is  circulated  free  of  cost  among  the  farmers.  I  was 
the  director  from  the  establishment  of  the  society,  and  superintendent  of 
the  laboratory,  in  which  we  conduct  agriculturaJ  investigations.  This 
laboratory  has  been  found  roost  useful  to  the  farmers  in  protecting  them 
against  imposition  in  the  purchase  of  manures.  We  have  excited  a 
great  deal  of  agricultural  activity,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the 
increased  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ulster  iarmer;  and  that  the 
society  has  given  satisfaction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  farmers  and  proprietors  for 
now  39  years.  The  friends  of  the  society  want  to  have  tiie  fanners 
taught  the  most  economical  methods  of  agriculture.  I  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Magnus  a  circular  on  the  subject 

6364.  {^Mr.  Magnus,)  You  think  something  of  that  kind  ought  to  be 
done  ?— *Yes.  We  have  experiments  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  the  expenses  being  paid  by  private  individuals,  and  these,  of 
course,  are  lessons  to  the  farmers  as  to  what  manures  are  required  in 
the  various  districts,  and  what  could  be  dispensed  with. 

6366.  {Chairman,)  Having  devoted  so  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
Dr.  Hodges,  may  we  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  the  agricultural  education 
as  now  carried  on  under  the  National  Board  ? — ^Agricultural  education 
as  carried  on  under  the  National  Board  at  the  present  time,  is  not 
productive  of  much  advantage. 

6366.  Will  you  state  the  reasons  ? — Well,  the  first  reason  is  that  the 
teachers  are  not  qualified  ;  they  can  give  lessons  out  of  class-books,  but 
they  have  no  means  of  judging  as  to  the  actual  value  of  the  answers 
given.  In  connection  with  the  different  schools  of  the  Board,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  small  farm-stations. 

6367.  You  are  aware  that  in  1864  there  were  such  farms  attached  ? — 
Yes,  but  these  have  been  given  up. 

6368.  Are  you  aware  that  a  number  of  National  School  masters  are. 
brought  up  to  the  Glasnevin  model  farm  for  practical  instruction  in  the 
subject  of  agriculture? — ^Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that;  I  was  myself  a 
lecturer  at  the  Glasnevin  farm  when  a  great  effort  was  made,  principally 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Lord  Clarendon,  to  have  model  farms 
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established  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland.    The  results  were  unsatis-  ^''^*  Hodges- 
factorj,  and  after  some  years  the  farms  were  given  up. 

6369.  The  plan  which  has  been  thus  tried  not  having  been  successful,   "  Jpne^sss. 
can  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  what  now  ought  to  be  done,  and  as 

to  whether  the  direction  now  taken  by  the  National  Board  is  or  is  not 
satisfactory  ? — 1  think  that  the  faims  established  by  the  National  Board 
in  every  province  might  be  made  to  work  more  satisfactorily  with 
properly  trained  teachers,  and  a  system  properly  organised.  TJnfor* 
tuoately  the  persons  who  conducted  many  of  these  establishments  were 
not  of  that  description  likely  to  give  much  information  to  the  pupils. 
I  think  small  farms  might  be  advantageously  managed  in  connection 
with  a  number  of  the  model  schools  throughout  the  country. 

6370.  The  model  farms  are  given  up  ? — Yes ;  I  believe  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  Ireland. 

6371.  (Mr»  S/affff.)  Can  you  give  the  reasons  of  the  failure  in  those 
schools  ? — ^I  think  they  required  properly  trained  teachers :  the  school- 
masters were  anxious  to  get  payment  by  results  on  the  answering  of  the 
pupils  and  they  taught  them  a  good  deal  of  a  kind  of  **  magpie  "  know- 
ledge.    I  have  not  found  that  that  system  has  ever  succeeded. 

6372.  {Chainnan,)  I  presume  you  consider  that  the  present  teaching 
in  Glasnevin,  both  as  to  the  instruction  given  to  the  young  men,  and  the 
small  number  of  teachers  who  go  up,  has  but  a  very  small  effect  on  the 
whole  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  the  effect  must  be  very  small.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  present  management  of  the  Glaanevin  school,  but  at  the 
lost  meeting  of  the  Cliemico- Agricultural  Society  we  had  a  paper  read 
in  which  the  system  followed  out  in  Qlasnevin  was  condemned  by  a 
gentleman  well  acquainted  with  educational  matters.  I  have  not  been 
on  the  farm  for  ten  years. 

6373.  Did  he  point  out  the  reasons  for  that  condemnation  ?— He  said 
it  was  the  want  of  proper  system  and  organisation.  Manures  were  not 
analysed,  and  nothing  was  known  of  their  composition,  and  he  mentioned 
«rarious  matters  of  that  kind  showing  a  want  of  proper  system  in 
carrying  out  agricultural  experiments.  Farm  yard  manure,  no  matter 
itrf  composition,  was  always  being  regarded  as  farm  yard  manure. 

6374.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  having  gardens  or 
small  farms  attached  to  a  large  number  of  the  National  schools,  in  which 
boys  receive  instruction,  which  must  be  of  the  very  simplest  kind, 
has  worked  well  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say  from  personal  observation.  I 
hove  heard  persons  eipress  dissatisfaction  with  them.  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  them,  thev  have* none  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

6375.  {Mr.  S'lagg.)  I  think  you  have  expressed  your  general  satis- 
faction with  the  condition  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  ?— I  consider  that  that  knowledge  is  advancing,  but  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  it  might  not  be  advanced  to  considerably  beyond  its 
present  point. 

6376.  To  the  point  reached  in  these  other  countries  which  have  been 
meBtioned— >Sweden  ?— I  think  the  class  of  young  men  sent  out  in 
other  agricultural  countries  are  thoroughly  qualified  in  the  principles  of 
agricultural  science  and  are  capable  of  conducting  analyses  and  investi- 
gations as  to  the  qualities  of  soils.  I  know  that  from  Hohenheim  and 
other  stations  in  Germany,  the  class  of  young  men  sent  out  are  well 
qnallfied  to  act  as  teachers  or  land-stewards  or  to  conduct  agricultural 

jonmals. 

6377.  There  are  no  corresponding  uastitutionfl  in  Ireland  ?— There  are 

none  in  Ireland.  -       •  j    i 

6378.  (Mr.  Magnus,)  Can  yon  give  us  any  reason  for  the  gradual 
foiling  oflMw  the  number  of  acres  broa^t  under  flax  cultivation  m 

116581.  H 
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Prof.  Hodge;  irelaud? — ^It  is  commercial.  The  farmer  grows  a  iug^e  amonnt  of  fltt 
'  one  year  and  is  successful,  he  is  then  encouraged  probably  to  sow 
^^^  '  largely  nftxt  year,  and  then  there  may  be  a  failure  in  the  crop.  This  and 
other  circumstances  discourage  regularity,  and  become  the  great  cause  of 
the  alternations  which  take  place.  Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  extend  flax  cultivation  beyond  the  limits  of  this  province  it 
being  at  that  time  confined  to  Ulster.  A  grant  was  given  by  Grovem- 
ment  to  a  society  which  then  existed  under  the  name  of  the  **  FJax 
Improvement  Society,"  and  instructors  were  sent  to  various  districts. 
There  was  a  great  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  but  the  soils  that 
were  selected  in  many  districts  were  tot»illy  unfit  for  cultivation.  I  was 
sent  upon  a  Government  oommission  at  that  time  to  report  on  Chiussen's 
process.  The  proprietor  of  an  extensive  district  at  Kildinan,  near  Cork, 
caused  a  large  quantity  «)f  flax  to  be  sown.  The  lands  were  quite 
nnsuited,  and  the  flax  was  only  about  a  third  of  the  usual  length.  They 
could  not  get  it  well  managed  and  they  were  obliged  to  try  and  scutch 
it  without  steeping.  Ultimately,  the  fibre  was  sent  to  Cork  prison, 
where  it  was  made  into  clothes  for  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  being 
unfitted  for  any  other  purpose. 

6379.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  You  think  that  flax  cultivation  in  Ireland 
generally,  does  not  enjoy  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge?— 
Certainly  not. 

6380.  And  that  it  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  it  ?— Qreatly 
benefited  by  increased  knowledge  of  the  management  of  the  plant  and 
of  the  kind  of  soil  suitable  for  its  growth. 

6381.  {Chairman.)  It  is  felt  that  probably  instruction  might  be  given 
in  the  Queen's  College  to  those  who  desire  to  go  there? — ^Unfortunately 
there  is  no  encouragement  to  those  who  desire  to  obtain  agricultural 
information  in  the  colleges.  Sir  Hobert  Peel,  when  Chief  Secretary,  said 
that  agriculture  was  out  of  place  in  a  college. 

6382.  But  many  things  have  changed  since  that  ? — I  have  not  since 
that  time  given  any  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  college,  as  the 
agricultural  school  ceased  to  exist  in  consequence  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  Government. 

6383.  You  are  a  professor  without  lectures? — Yes,  a  professor 
without  lectures,  as  far  as  agi-iculture  is  concerned,  but  I  lecture  in  the 
chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

6384.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  this  district 
that  lectures  should  be  resumed  ?— Well,  as  to  that,  I  think  lectures 
ought  to  be  given  in  some  shape  or  other  through  the  country.  The 
lectures  that  I  gave  were  attended  by  young  men  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  many  of  whom  now  hold  positions  as  land  stewards. 

6385.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  Do  you  think  the  Queen's  toUege  might  1^ 
made  available  for  teaching  advanced  agriculture  to  those  who  Are  likely 
to  become  teachers  in  schools  ? — Certainly. 

6386.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  teaching  of  agricnlture  in  the 
Queen's  CoUeges  should  not  be  further  developed  ?— I  do  not  see  any 
reason.  The  Government  have  had  the  idea  that  the  instruction  should 
be  given  in  othw  insHtutions,  as  at  the  model  farms  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  not  in  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

6387.  {Chairman.)  You    referred    to    a    cnrcular  ?— Yes.     We    are 

™    ur^u**^   ^^^^^  ^  ^^   ^^™®    assistance   from  the   Government  to 
establish  stations  throughout  the  country,  where  experiments  can  be 

6388.  These  would  not  be  i)laces  merely  of  original  research  but 
would  be  earned  on  also  for  the  purposes  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
twgher  branches  of  agriculture  to  those  who  have  previously  received 
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some  agricultural  trainiog  ? — I  am  afraid  we  cannot  at  present  aim  so  Prof,  Hodges, 

high.     We  are  merely  looking  forward  to  stations  where  experiments         

could  be  made  in  order  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  soils  by  growing  crops   1^  J^ne  1883. 

upon  them,  and  thus  to  obtain  information  to  guide  the  farmer  in  the      

application  of  manures. 

6389.  Similar  to  those  carried  on  by  Sir  J.  Lawes  ? — ^Yes,  or  those 
conducted  by  M.  Ville  in  France. 

6390.  Then  there  would  still  remain  the  Queen's  Colleges  for  higher 
instruction  in  agriculture? — Certainly.  With  regard  to  flax  cultivation, 
I  should  be  happy  to  give  any  information  that  may  be  desirable ; 
I  have  paid  special  attention  to  it  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

6391.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  before  leaving  the  subject  of 
agriculture.  Do  you  think  that  the  instruction  obtained  by  children  by 
meuis  of  the  text  books  used  in  the  National  schools  is  of  any  practical 
▼alue  ? — Yes,  I  think  these  books  are  of  some  practical  value,  one  of 
them  is  my  own. 

6392.  Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  flax^  cultivation,  would  you  kindly 
give  us  a  short  statement  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I  think  that 
the  great  want  is  proper  instruction  in  the  practical  operations.  Those 
who  have  been  in  Bel^nm  are  quite  aware  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement the  flax  farmer  attends  to  the  condition  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
thoroughly  pulverised  and  made  like  an  onion  bed  before  the  flax  is 
sown  ;  the  weeding  is  carried  out  at  the  proper  time  and  the  steeping  is 
managed  by  persons  who  make  steeping  their  business  ;  I  allude  to  the 
flax  factors.  One  great  improvement,  if  introduced  here,  would  be  the 
transference  of  the  flax  from  the  farmers  to  the  factors,  a  different  set  of 
men  who  have  skill  in  the  steeping,  management,  and  preparation  for  the 
manufactory.  That  is  the  great  evil  in  this  country,  sometimes  the  flax 
is  imperfectly  steeped  and  sometimes  it  is  oversteeped.  The  preparation 
practically  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  farmers,  and  some  may  possess 
skill  but  others  may  not.  No  crop  pays  so  well  when  it  is  of  good 
quality  and  thoroughly  managed.  It  is  either  the  best  or  the  worst  crop 
that  the  farmer  can  grow.  1  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the  soil 
here  should  not  produce  flax  as  good  as  any  in  Belgium.  I  have 
examined  both  Irish  and  Belgian  soils,  and  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  soil 
or  climate  of  this  country  to  prevent  the  profitable  cultivation  of  flax. 

6398.  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  degree  under  this  bad  system  of 
flax  culture,  the  price  is  affected  as  compared  with  the  more  scientifi- 
cally conducted  foreign  production  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  lowest 
prices  are  at  the  present  moment.  The  price  of  flax  in  Ireland  varies 
from  8f.  6^.  to  9^.  the  stone,  while  the  Belgian  farmer  can  grow 
flax  which  jrields  a  fibre  which  sells  at  from  80/.  to  100/.  per  ton. 
One  great  cause  of  serious  loss  in  this  country  is  the  total  neglect  to 
preserve  the  seed.  It  would  astonish  an  English  farmer  to  find  that 
what  he  cultivates  the  crop  for,  namely,  the  seed,  is  here  thrown  into  the 
*  steep  holes,"  instead  of  being  removed  before  the  steeping  as  is  done 
in  Be^um.  It  is  here  put  into  the  flax  pits,  seed  and  all,  and  every 
year  at  a  certain  season  one  sees  the  sea  margin  fringed  with  enormous 
quantities  of  flax  boles. 

6394.  Of  course  you  will  tell  us  that  a  bad  method  of  farming 
operates  injuriously  on  the  possible  production.  If  you  can  possibly  tell 
us  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  degree  the  crop  may  be  thus  diminished 
in  value  ? — ^There  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
prices  obtained  for  flax,  according  to  the  quality. 

6395.  (  Chairman).  Does  the  quality  depend  on  the  steeping  and  manage- 
ment ? — In  the  first  place  it  depends  on  the  soil  and  upon  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  second  place  on  the  treatment  and 

B  2 
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Prof,  Hodge$,  management  of  the  plant  until  it  is  fit  for  scutching.  The  plant  is  pulled 
at  the  proper  time  and  is  then  put  into  the  steep  hole  where  it  is  allowed 

U  June  1883.  ^^  remain  until  the  woody  part  is  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  its  easy 
^  separation  from  the  fibre,  that  is  until  it  is  rendered  brittle  by  fermen- 
tation ;  and  it  is  then  taken  out.  In  this  country  the  flax  may  be 
injured  very  much  before  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  scutcher  by 
carelessness  and  exposure.  The  Belgium  farmer  puts  the  flax  up  in  a 
stack  where  it  remains  till  it  is  fit  for  steeping.  In  this  country  it  is 
often  injured  for  want  of  proper  care,  and  a  serious  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  the  fibre  is  caused.  I  have  known  30/.  an  acre  to  be  obtained 
for  some  flax,  while  other  flax  did  not  give  more  than  7/.  or  8/. 

6396.  (^Mr,  Slagg,)  You  have  mentioned  just  now  a  subject  upon 
which  I  want  to  get  some  evidence ;  that  is,,  what  the  producer  in  this 
country  is  really  losing  in  money  value  as  compared  with  his  con- 
tinental rival  merely  through  his  bad  unscientific  management  ? — ^The 
difference  is  frequently  enormous. 

6397.  That  is  what  we  shopld  like  to  know  ? — I  may  mention  that  I 
obtained  about  two  tons  of  straw  firom  the  acre,  and  that  when  scutched 
it  gave  a  large  yield  both  in  fibre  and  seed. 

6398.  Can  you  show  us,  by  information  you  actually  have  got,  how 
much  the  district  or  the  country  is,  in  your  opinion,  losing  through  the 
neglect  of  this  scientific  education  ? — ^There  is  an  enormous  loss  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  seed.  For  instance,  in  1881,  no  les^  than 
330,525  bushels  of  flax  seed  were  imported  into  Ireland. 

6399.  That  being  the  case,  what  method  would  you  propose  in  order 
to  ameliorate  this  condition  of  things  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult  at 
ouce  to  introduce  a  system  that  might  be  universally  followed.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  something  like 
the  system  introduced  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  sent  instructors  into  the 
districts  in  order  to  introduce  the  Belgium  management  into  this 
country,  but  for  some  reason  the  Government  discontinued  the  payment 
of  the  sum. allowed  for  instructors. 

6400.  Perhaps  tbey  thought  that  as  the  manufacturers  did  not  See  the 
necessity  of  sending  out  those  instructors  it  was  not  the  duty  of  the 
general  Government  of  the  country  to  do  so.  Do  you  think  they  were 
wise  in  that  decision? — ^Perhaps  they  were  right  politically^  but  in 
certain  districts  it  might  be  judicious  to  give  ^is  kind  of  instruction. 
In  Ulster  there  has  been  a  traditional  knowledge  of  the  rude  methods  of 
managing  flax,  but  even  that  knowledge  does  not  exist  in  the  districts 
south  and  west.  The  district  1  have  alluded  to,  where  they  grew  flax 
in  soil  totally  unsuitable,  was  in  Cork;  the  consequence  was,  that 
instead  of  getting  fine  fibre  useful  for  the  ordinary  purposes  they  were 
obliged  to  convert  it  into  linen  fit  only  for  clothing  the  prisoners  in  the 
Cork  gaoL 

6401.  Then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  agricultural  teaching  power 
has  developed  an  improvement  in  the  knowledge  possessed  by  fiu-mera  ? 
—The  knowledge  has  improved  in  certain  districts.  When  I  began  to 
exhibit  experiments  as  illustrative  of  lectures  in  agricultural  chemistry 
mj  statements  were  regarded  somewhat  like  those  of  a  conjuror.  Such 
terms  as  phosphates,  ammonia,  &c.,  were  totally  unknown  to  the  farmers, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  faimers  are  quite  familiar  with  these  terms; 
they  have  become  household  words,  and  the  fiurmer  can  now  talk  about 
the  actual  value  of  phosphates  and  ammonia  and  other  fertilizing  noatters 
and  is  able  to  take  care  that  he  gets  good  manure. 

6401a.  How  do  they  get  the  knowledge? — By  means  of  books,  and 
agricultural  periodicals  of  which  a  large  number  of  copies  are  distributed. 

6402.  And  they  get  information  more  from  this  sort  of  literature  than 
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from  any   practical  instruction  ? — ^Yes ;  almost  evorj  newspaper  finds   Pr  f  n  d 
room  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural  matters  as  a  means  of  givino"  °  ^*^'' 

information  to  farmers.  n  J^ne  188«}. 

6403.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  matters  which  you  would 

desire  to  state  ? — Mj  friend  and  colleague  Professor  Letts  has  made 

some  statements  from  which  I  must  differ  with  refefence  to  the  want 
of  a  desire  for  technical  education  among  the  manufacturing  classes  in 
this  locality.  Professor  Letts  ia  a  stranger  and  is  therefore  not  aware 
of  what  has  been  done  h^re,  but  in  an  experience  of  forty  years  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  testify  that  scientific  training  in  connection  with 
oar  staple  industry  has  not  been  orerlooked.  Nearly  40  years  ago  I  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Belfast  College,  and  chemist  to  an 
important  association — ^the  Chemico-Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster.  I 
had  for  several  years  a  class  of  laboratory  pupils  engaged  in  the  study 
of  technical  chemistry  ;  and  I  believe  1  was  the  first  to  introdace  into 
this  country  the  system  of  laboratory  training  employed  in  Liebig's 
laboratory  at  Giessen.  My  classes  were  composed  of  young  bleachers, 
weavers,  and  others  connected  with  our  local  industries,  and  some  of  my 
old  pupils  are  at  present  mill  owners,  like  Mr.  Greeves,  and  managers 
of  important  work".  The  fees  of  several  of  these  pupils  were  paid  by 
llieir  employers— by  Mr.  Charley  of  Seymour  Hill,  whose  appreciation 
of  science  is  well  known,  and  by  the  Richardsons,  and  others.  There 
was,  theretbre,  no  ignorance  of  the  value  of  scientific  training  among 
a»*  Professor  Letts  remarked  that  the  fibre  of  fiax  had  not  been  in- 
vestigated as  had  been  done  with  respect  to  the  fibre  of  cotton.  He  is 
correct  in  saying  that  the  printing  on  and  giving  colours  to  the  linen 
fibre  offer  a  wide  field  to  further  study,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
good  deal  of  useful  work  has  been  done,  though  probably  it  has  not 
come  under  Professor  Letts's  observation,  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent  by  Wiesuer,  Vetillart,  Kobb  of  Mulhouse,  and 
others ;  the  subject  has  not  been  overlooked.  I  should  be  sorry  that  this 
Commission  should  be  induced  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  bleachers 
are  inferior  in  their  work  to  their  competitors  on  the  Continent ;  that 
such  is  the  case  I  entirely  deny,  and  my  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  every  year  younn:  men  are  sent  to  Ireland  by  French,  Russian, 
and  German  firms  to  study  bleaching  at  Banbridge  and  other  places, 
and  that  foreign  governments  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  agents  to 
report  on  our  bleaching  processes.  It  is  true  that  we  have  some  things 
to  learn  in  design,  as  Mr.  Ewart  has  properly  remarked,  and  in  the 
matter  of  ornament,  and  many  managers  of  greens  are  not  qualified  for 
their  business.  But  employers  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  technical  knowledge,  and  though  the  means  for  instruction 
at  present  afforded  by  Government  are  ridiculously  deficient,  still  the 
continental  bleacher  has  not  yet  been  able  to  produce  the  pure  white 
liDen  which  is  the  pride  of  Ulster. 

Mr.  Wm.  Grat,  M.R.IA.«  called.  :Jr.  W.  Gray, 

M,R.LA, 

6404.  {Chairman,)  You  wish  to  make  some  communication  to  the         

Commission  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a  free  library  in  Belfast  as 
tending  to  promote  technical  education.     And  as  this  is  a  subject  a 

little  removed  from  our  inquiry  I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  make  your 
remarks  as  brief  as  possible. 

6406.  (Mr.  Slagg,)  Perhaps  von  would  be  good  enough  to  refer  to 
the  special  provisions  of  the  Act  r — ^As  an  observer  going  through  the 
oountr)',  I  should  like  to  give  some  evidence  on  the  general  question  of 
technical  education.     I  am  endeavouring  to  make  the  Free  Libraries*  Act 
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Mr,  W,  Gray,  a  medium  by  which  technical  education  in  this  country  should  be  pro- 
M.RJ.A,       mo  ted. 

6406.  (Chairman,)  What  is  your  position  with  regard  to  the  free 

11  June  1888.  library  ? — I  was  the  chief  promoter  of  it. 

6407.  Are  you  in  the  town  council  ? — No. 

6408.  In  what  way  are  you  brought  into  contact  with  the  working 
of  the  free  public  library  ? — I  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  popular 
education,  and  I  have  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries' 
Act  with  the  view  of  promoting  technical  e<lucation  in  Belfast. 

6409.  Have  you  any  official  position  with  regard  to  it? — I  am 
secretary  of  the  promotera'  committee,  and  in  order  to  save  your  time  I 
have  snlected  a  few  printed  papers  showing  what  our  object  is. 

6410.  Mr.  Gray  banded  in  several  documents  containiog  a  statement 
of  certain  views  which  he  desired  to  lay  before  the  Commission 
regarding  the  free  library. 


Statement  handed  in  by  Witness, 

Suggestions  of  the  Free  Library  Deputation  Committee,  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Belfast  Town  Council  with  reference 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art 
Gallery. 

The  Public  Libraries'  Act  (Ireland),  1855,  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  "  gi'eater  facilities  for  the  establishment  in  Ireland 
of  free  public  libraries  and  museums,  or  schools  of  science  and  art,"  and 
its  provisions  are  framed  upon  the  principle  of  encouraging  and  co- 
operating with  local  voluntary  effort,  and  are  not  intended  to  supersede 
such  efPort. 

The  ratepayers  having  adopted  the  Act  in  Belfast,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  scheme  to  be  carried  out  under  its  provisions  will  be 
determined. 

Ist.  By  the  character  of  our  requirements. 

2nd.  By  the  amount  to  be  obtained  from  the  special  rate  of  a  pennj 
in  the  pound. 

3rd.  By  the  measure  of  external  aid  we  may  reasonably  expect  towards 
the  promotion  of  the  scheme. 

Subject  to  those  conditions  the  projected  scheme  should,  in  our 
opinion,  be  as  broad,  comprehensive,  and  complete  as  possible.  It 
should  be  framed  with  the  view  of  making  the  proposed  institution 
educational  in  character,  utilising  the  experience  of  other  towns,  and 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  expense  and  all  temporary  expeiiraents.  What 
is  to  be  the  permanent  municipal  institution  should  be  commenced  at 
once,  and  all  expenditure  from  the  beginning  should  be  devoted  towards 
the  ultimate  realisation  of  a  central  educational  establishment  that  will 
be  really  worthy  of  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  commercial  importance 
of  the  capital  of  Ulster.  The  time  for  the  completion  of  this  scheme 
will  necessarily  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  external  aid  that  wili 
be  forthcoming. 

Having  carefully  consideired  the  above,  we  recommend — 

Ist.  That,  under  the  XII.  section  of  the  Act,  the  town/council  of 
Belfast  should  elect  a  composite  managing  committee,  including  at  least 
ten  members  (not  connected  with  the  town  council),  selected  from  the 
committees  or  governing  bodies  of  such  local  societies  as  are  devoted 
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to  the  cultivation  of  art,  llteratorey  science,  or    general  education,  j^fr,  w,  Ch-ay. 
and  T7ho  will    consent    to    act    upon    such    a  composite  managing      M.R.l.A. 
committee.  

2nd.  That,  in  order  to  assist  the  town  council  in  discharging  their  new  ^'  •^^"^  ^®®''^- 
functions,  such  managing  committee  should  have  full  powers  to  devise 
the  scheme  to  be  carried  out  under  the  Act,  and  the  required  building 
should  include  provision  for  at  least  a  newsroom,  a  lending  library,  a 
reference  libraty,  a  museum,  an  art  gallery,  each  being  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. Space  should  be  reserved  for  a  public  hall  or  exhibition  room 
capable  of  accommodating  about  1,000  people,  and  a  suitable  lecture 
room  to  sent  500,  to  be  added  as  funds  will  permit. 

3nl.  That,  under  the  IX.  section  of  the  Act,  the  town  council  should 
erect  a  substantial  building,  including  the  above  accommodation,  or  such 
portion  of  the  building  as  can  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  lo,000/.,  and  that 
the  building  be  erected  upon  an  open,  convenient  site,  that  will  admit 
of  future  extension. 

4th.  That  a  sum  of  5,000/.  be  expended  in  the  first  instance  upon  a 
stock  of  books,  art  objects,  &c.,  which  sum  should,  as  far  as  possible,  bo 
obtained  by  local  voluntary  subscriptions. 

5th.  That,  if  necessary,  a  sum  not  exceeding  20,000/.  be  borrowed 
from  the  Crown  upon  the  security  of  the  rates,  five  per  cent,  covering 
principal  and  interest  in  thirty-five  years,  or  by  a  direct  application  to 
the  Treasury  this  sum  may  be  obtained  on  easier  terms. 

6th.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  acquire  the  collection  of  books  in  the 
present  Linen  Hall  library,  and  also  the  collection  of  natural  history  and 
other  objects  in  the  present  Belfast.  Maseum. 

7th.  That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  for  the  town  all  the  advantages 
that  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington,  offer  to  the 
provinces,  either  by  loans  of  select  objects  for  exhibition  or  by  purchasing, 
at  reduced  cost,  reproductions  of  works  of  art,  &c. 

8tb.  That  the  managing  committee  should  make  an  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Belfast  for  funds  to  enable  the  committee  to  complete  their 
scheme  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  limited  income  from  the  town  rate 
will  admit.  It  is  possible  that  a  considerable  sum  might  be  procured 
in  the  first  instance  by  means  of  a  national  industrial  exhibition  and 
subsequently  by  means  of  annual  exhibitions  of  art,  and  industrial  loan 
collections. 

Mr.  John  Kenton  called.  Mr.  J,  Kenyan. 

6411.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  much  experience  in  the  printing 
and  dyeinff  of  linen  goods  ? — ^Yes.  .  ^  .  x-      *i. 

6412  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  information  respecting  the 
knowledge  which  the  workmen,  foremen,  and  managers  have  on  this 
subject  ?— Yes.    At  the  pr^nt  time  it  is  practical  knowledge. 

6413.  Is  the  printing  trade  in  linen  goods  an  extensive  branch  ot 
industry  here  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is  very  extensive.  ,_v,„:,^i 

6414  Have  you  directed  attention  at  all  to  the  question  of  technical 
instruction  or  to  the  advisability  of  increasing  the  means  of  technical 
instmction  given  to  your  workpeople  and  managers  ?  — In  order  to 
compete  with  France  and  Germany  I  think  technical  schools  ought  to 
be  established,  especially  for  the  arts  which  depend  on  chemistry  and 
organic  chemistry,  but  sufficient  instruction  can  be  gamed  from  books 

''"frU^Are  you  aware  that  in  many  cases  the  buyers  of  linen  ysrns 
have  not  been  able  in  this  district  to  get  the  tints  which  have  beoa 
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T,^    TV  ren  Hired  and  desired  by  customers,  and  that  the  oonseqaenco  is  that 
^       yarn3  have  to  be  sent  to  Belgium  to  be  djcd  ? — I  am  not  aware  of 

11  June  1883.  that. 

6416.  You  would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  such  was  the  case 

frequently  ? — I  should  not  be  astonished. 

6417.  Then  you  think  there  is  room  for  improvement  whether 
through  study  in  books  or  in  the  educfftion  given  in  schools  or  colleges. 
There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  dyeing  trade  in  this  district  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

6418.  When  you  say  that  instruction  can  be  given  through  books, 
is  that  opinion  founded  upon  your  experience,  or  what  is  the  reason  for 
your  telling  us  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  scientiHc  practical  instruction 
can  be  given  or  obtained  by  reading  books  ?  —  Well,  if  yon  are 
acquainted  with  the  subject  at  all,  you  can  get  a  great  amount  of 
information  from  those  books. 

6419.  Do  you  refer  to  books  on  chemistry  ?  —  Yes,  books  of 
chemistry. 

6420.  And  practical  dyeing  books  ? — ^Both. 

6421.  Do  you  thinic  you  do  not  require  any  instruction  in  a  chemical 
laboratory  to  enable  you  to  learn  the  subject  of  chemistry  ? — I  think 
you  do  not. 

6422.  Nor  in  dyeing  ? — No. 

6423.  (Mr.  Slagg.)  You  understand  the  printing  trade.  Where  do 
printers  in  linen  in  this  district  get  their  instruction  ? — Chiefl/  from 
England  and  Scotland.  Many  a  time  new  colours  come  out;  it  is 
chiefly  in  Germany  that  the  new  colours  are  manufactured  at  the 
present  time,  we  get  them  first  in  England,  and  after  working  them 
successfully  in  England  we  get  them  over  here. 

6424.  Of  course  design  comes  into  operation  ?  —  We  get  a  great 
number  of  designs  from  Paris — a  very  large  number  indeed. 

6425.  You  get  designs  from  Paris  ? — Weil,  we  get  some  new  designs 
from  Paris ;  our  designs  are  something  similar  and  the  local  designers 
work  them  up. 

6426.  And  adapt  them  for  the  trade  ? — ^Yes. 

6427.  Then  you  are  not  well  off  for  original  designs  ?  —  We  are 
pretty  well  off,  but  it  is  well  to  get  some  outside  ideas  occasionally. 

6428.  Beyond  what  you  learn  from  books  ? — No.  You  could  not 
learn  designing  from  books. 

6429.  In  that  case  you  advise  that  schools  should  be  established  ? — 
Certainly. 

6430.  Is  there  any  special  art  taught  here  in  its  application  to 
industry  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  it. 

6431.  In  the  School  of  Art  ?— I  do  not  think  it  has  much  to  do  with 
printing.  There  is  no  school  in  Belfast  that  gives  training  adapted  tu 
the  printing  of  linen. 

6432.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  School  of  Art  ? — ^No. 

Sir  J.  Pr.s:on.  Sir  JoHN  Preston  called. 

6433.  (Mr,  Slagg.)  Sir  John  we  are  very  much  interested,  of  course, 
to  find  out  everything  that  relates  to  those  causes  which  are  alleged  to 
produce  the  disadvantages  in  the  trade  here,  which  we  understand  is 
not  in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  those  engaged  in  it  would  like  to 
see  ;  and  amongst  other  causes  we  hear  thai  you  suffer  from  competition 
from  Belgium  and  France;  and  possibly  some  other  countries,  in  your 
yarns,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  the 
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Commission  what  are  the   causes  of  the  competition  and  why  it  is  Str  J,  Pretlon, 

possible   that  foreign   countries  can   compete   successfully   witli   your  

industry  in  Belfast? — I  think  the  chief  cause  is  the  difiFerence  in  hours  ;  11  J"°«  1^83. 
we  formerly  had  69  hours,  then  they  were  reduced  to  58,  afterwards  it 
was  thought  that  that  was  too  little  and  it  was  raised  to  63  ;  now  the 
hours  are  ^.  That»  we  consider,  puts  us  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage, 
and  we  have  found  the  effects  of  it  ever  since  those  short  hours  were 
established  in  Ireland,  and  I  should  say  Great  Bntain ;  of  course  I 
know  more  of  the  condition  of  the  trade  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere.  It 
so  happens  that  I  was  one  of  a  deputation  to  the  Oovernment  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  spoken  of,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  Mr.  Mundella 
and  others  that  it  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  trade  if  it  were 
enacted ;  but  Mr.  Mundella,  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  then  said  to  me, 
*'  £ngland  can  whip  the  world,"  and  my  reply  was,  that  that  wns  a  very 
fine  figure  of  speech  but  that  I  knew  to  the  contrary*  I  said  that  I 
recollected  the  time  when  she  could  ''  whip  the  world  " ;  when  she  had 
a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,  but  since  she  had'  been  so  heavily  handi- 
capped ;  oonntries  that  we  supplied  with  yams  are  now  supplying  us ; 
formerly  France  and  Germany  were  amongst  our  best  customers,  they 
took  lar^ly  from  us  of  yams,  and  houses  in  Leeds  and  Bradford  that 
did  bnsiness  in  worsted  yams,  bought  linen  yams  from  us  and  sent 
them  to  customers  there.  On  the  Continent  they  have  a  very  fmgal, 
indnstrious,  ingenious,  sober  people  as  their  workers ;  and  they  can  get 
onr  English  machinery  over  at  the  same  price  at  which  we  buy  it  and 
they  can  get — as  in  many  instances  they  have  done — some  of  our  best 
workmen  who  apply  themselves  to  their  work  there.  And  those 
countries  having  the  advantage  of  a  72  hours*  system,  we  here  felt  our- 
selves too  heavily  handicapped.  That  is,  I  think,  the  chief  cause — 
there  are  others — ^by  which  we  have  been  losing  ground  and  losing  it 
YBiy  materially. 

6434.  Yon  say  they  get  machinery  at  the  same  price  as  yon  get  it  ? — 


6435.  Bat  they  cannot  import  machinery  from  England  and  set  it 
down  as  cheaply  as  you  can,  established  as  you  are  here,  having  the 
machinery  on  the  spot.  I  have  been  told  that  in  France  it  is  an 
addition  of  30  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the  machinery  to  put  up  tlie  things 
that  go  to  construct  the  mill  ? — ^I  should  be  curious  to  know  how  30  per 
cent,  could  be  put  on ;  it  is  not  put  on  in  the  way  of  duty. 

6436.  In  packing,  which  is  very  expensive,  and  transit  ? — ^Packing. 
In  Leeds  the  freight  to  France  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  Belfast,  and 
the  carriage  is  lower  to  Belgium  than  it  is  to  Belfast.  The  rate  of 
freight  from  Belgium  to  Belfast  is  lower  than  from  Hull  to  Belfast,  or 
from  Leeds  to  Belfast ;  so  that  if  any  person  makes  such  a  statement  I 
should  be  very  curious  to  see  his  figures.  Because  I  can  tell  you  as 
ft  fact,  that  Lawsons,  whom  I  have  known  fur  over  30  years,  supply 
machinery  to  Belfetst,  and  they  have  supplied  it  all  over  the  Continent, 
and  also  to  other  places  ;  and  they  would  require  to  pack  that  machinery 
jnst  as  much  for  Belfast,  and  just  as  expensively  as  they  would  have  to 
do  for  France  or  for  Belgium.  I  have  little  doubt,  indeed  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  those  parties  abroad  pay  the  same  price  for  it  as  we  do ;  they 
could  not  pay  better ;  they  pay  their  engagements,  and  they  make  as 
hard  a  bargain  no  doubt.  Therefore  they  have  their  machinery  as 
cheaply  as  we  do.  And  the  workers  that  we  have  had  here  for  the  last 
half  century,  and  all  the  information  we  have  obtained  through  these 
workers  and  applied  to  our  own  work,  the  countries  I  have  mentioned 
have  also.  They  got  the  best  of  those  workers  over  to  them ;  they 
have  taken  onr  foremen,  they  have  taken  our  hacklersy  our  spinners,  our 
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Sir  J.  Preston,  preparing  masters,  and  we  have  to  compote  with  them  with  56  hoars 

against  their  72.     So  that  we  are  heavily  handicapped,  and  that  is  the 

11  June  1883.  great  cause  of  our  present  position. 

6437.  Then  you  consider  that  your  continental  rival  can  establish 
his  mill  on  as  favourable  terms  as  the  Belfast  manufacturer  using 
English  machinery  ? — I  do. 

6438.  Then  this  competition  that  you  speak  of,  does  it  show  itself 
in  the  Belfast  market  ? — Very  mjiterially  ;  in  no  place  more  so. 

6439.  Are  yams  from  Belgium  and  France  offered  in  the  open 
market  in  competition  with  your  own  ? — Yes,  and  so  much  so,  thnt 
thoy  have  beatim  our  spinning  here  in  many  cases  by  more  than  10  per 
cent.  I  wish  to  say  incidentally,  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  boast  of  it, 
that  I  suppose  we  have  imported  more  than  any  other  house,  perhaps, 
in  Great  Britain ;  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  we  paid  upwards 
of  53,000/.,  and  in  12  months  upwards  of  96,000/.  Mr.  Mandella 
thought  the  sum  might  be  3,000/.  or  5,000/.,  he  did  not  think  there  wa? 
any  such  business  caiTied  on  to  such  an  extent. 

6440.  You  have  paid  that  in  three  or  four  months  for  foreign  yarns  s 
— 'Yes.  That  is  a  statement  that  no  other  person  could  make,  for  I 
believe  we  have  done  more  than  perhaps  any  other  houses.  Whether 
rightly  or  wrongly  th.it  has  sometimes  been  a  profit  and  sometimes  a 
loss.  At  the  present  time  or  last  year  we  did  more  than  30,000/.  with 
one  house. 

6441.  Where? — In  Belgium. 

6442.  And  in  ITrance  too  ? — Not  so  much  with  France. 

6443.  What  class  of  yarns?— Well  chiefly  from  eight-leia,  ten-lea, 
twelve-lea ;  at  fourteen-lea  they  begin  to  increase,  in  tow-yarns  (line- 
yarns)  ?  Tow-yarns,  that  is  what  is  hackled  off  the  flax  ;  the  tow  that 
comes  off  the  flax,  they  are  produced  from  ten-lea*  up  to  forty-lea. 
But  from  Belgium  we  only  import  those  numbers.  And  you  may 
think  that  strange ;  the  lower  numbers  having,  aM  ytm'  imagined,  a 
much  larger  carriage  to  pay  than  finer  numbers  at  our  own  door.  We 
use  them  largely,  ordering  many  thousands  of  bundles  at  a  time  of  14s, 
16s,  and  up  to  25s.  As  you  have  asked  the  difference  between  the 
coarse  and  the  fine ;  in  the  coarse  numbers  I  say  they  can  beat  us  in 
many  cases  10  per  cent.  Then  as  to  the  line-yams  m>m  fourteen-lea 
to  25,  above  that  they  cannot  beat  us  so  much,  although  we  import 
very  largely  up  to  40,  and  sometimes  50,  and  above  that  up  to  60,. the 
finer  numbers  coming  from  Austria.  I  wish  to  mention  when  I  speak 
of  Belgium,  that  it  is  chicfiy  yarns  from  20  up  to  35  that  we  import 
BO  largely,  and  regarding  which  they  have  so  much  advantage  over  us, 
at  least  we  can  buy  them  so  much  cheaper  there  than  at  our  own  doors. 

6444.  Well  then  it  is  a  common  thing  and  one  weU  recognised  in 
your  trade  to  meet  with  these  yarns  that  you  have  enumeratc^d  i^hich 
are  offered  by  foreign  houses  in  the  Belmst  market  ?— Yes,  and  not 
only  in  Belfast,  but  all  over  the  country,  and  also  in  England  and 
Scotland.  We  have  also  business  in  England, — at  Manchester  and 
Leeds,-— and  in  different  manufacturing  districts  in  Scotland,  and  we 
meet  with  them  there,  and  the  foreigners  are  amongst  the  keenest 
competitprs  we  meet. 

6445.  And  do  you  find  that  besides  offering  these  goods  to  you, 
who  have  a  regular  trade  for  them,  they  compete  with  you  in  the 
neutral  markets  ? — They  do,  and  beat  us  in  our  markets.  They  can 
beat  the  Leeds  spinners  and  they  send  very  large  quantities  of  those 
tow-yarns.  I  now  speak  of  Leeds,  Barnsley,  and  the  places  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

6446..  But  in  foreign  markets? — Yes,  in  Spain  and  Italy  in  some 
numbers^  but  we  can  beat  them  in  the  finer  numbers  of  yarns,  at  leafet 
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U  so  happens  up  to  the  present.    Whj  thai  ehonld  be  so  I  do  noC  SirJ.Pratm. 

know.    They  could  hardly  be  expected  to  get  into  the  trade  all  at         

oiice.     Thej  hswie  the  finest  flax  md  we  ace  q^inning  those  numbers   11  June  1888. 
tmm  it  hero  and  sending  it  back  to  the  continent.     Wo  can  beat  them 
so  far  in  thofe»  but  how  long  it  may  remain  so  I  cannot  tell. 

.6447.  How  is  it  that  the  hours  of  tabota*  do  not  operate  in  regard  to 
these  uunobers  as  well  as  to  the  others  ? — I  am  quite  sore  that  the 
hours  of  labour  do  operate  in  those  numbers  as  well ;  but  they.bnve 
T^  yet  got  iiito  thi^  way  of  spinning  those  yarns  ;  the  hands  have  to 
be  educated^  ^t  firsl^  it  wa^  difficult  for  them'  to  spin  20  lea  or  dO  lea, 
and  they  came  to  spin  up  to  50  or '60,  and- 100  lea.  Some  of  them  spin 
100.  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  yarns  from  100  to  200,  such  as  are 
used  for  cambrics. 

6448.  Is  there  any  superiority  in  their  methods  of  manufacture  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  conduct  their  trade  that  accounts  for  their 
success,  in  addition  to  the  labour  question  ? — No,  I  should  be  slow  to 
say  that  there  are  any  parties  in  the  world  who  could  beat  our  own 
manufacturers,  or  our  own  mechanics.  I  do  not  think  they  possess  any 
knowledge  beyond  what  we  hare. 

6449.  {Chairman,)  Do  you  think  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  flax 
there  is  any  superiority ;  we  have  heard  from  Dr.  Hodges  of  a  great 
want  of  knowledge  and  skill  on  the  pai't  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
steeping  of  the  flax  in  Ireland  for  instance  ;  do  you  think  that  that  goes 
to  explain  the  matter  at  all  ? — That  is  going  rather  beside  the  question ; 
that  is  the  preparation  of  the  flax  in  the  rough  state  before  it  coroos  to 
the  hacklers. 

64o0.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but  if  a  large  percentage  of  the  flax  is 
lost,  or  if  the  flax  grown  in  this  district  is  not  as  good  as  that  grown 
in  Belgium,  would  not  that  effect  the  question,  if  it  is  cheaper ;  for 
example,  a  good  quality  of  flax  may  be  cheaper  in  Belgium  than  here, 
owing  to  want  of  preparation  on  our  part  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  Irish  flax  has  not  been  manipu- 
lated properly  nor  prepared  properly,  and  the  flax  on  the  Continent  is 
prepared  in  a  much  better  manner.  But  then  when  it  comes  to  the 
dressing.  I  think  they  do  what  is  called  '^  preparing,"  the  next  procesfi 
after  **  hackling."  I  think  perhaps  they  pay  more  attention  generally 
to  it  than  we  do,  and  *^  prepare  "  better. 

6451.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  Then  you  attribute  the  whole  of  the  superiority 
to  the  labour  question — to  the  advantage  in  the  hours  of  labour  ? — I 
think  it  is  to  be  traced  mainly  to  that  cause. 

6452.  How  are  you  situated  generally  speaking  as  to  wages  com* 
pared  with  the  Continent  ? — ^I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  give 
you  that. 

6453.  Do  you  find  an  improvement  in  the  general  social  and  matf'rial 
condition  of  the  working  people,  which  of  course  would  have  a  reflex 
sction  on  their  industrial  capability,  since  iJie  short  hours  syKtem  wan 
introduced  ? — No^  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not.  I  have  heard  many 
others  who  are  large  employers  of  laboar,  say  that  their  workers  do  not 
do  their  work  better  than  tltey  did  when  they  had  the  longer  hours ; 
they  have  more  leisure  and  they  spend  more  money. 

6454.  Do  you  think  they  employ  their  leisure  in  a  profitable  way  P^— 
Some  of  them  do,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole, 
I  regret  to  say  that. 

6455.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  working  people  • 
have  leisure  to  some  extent  for  improvement  if  it  is  possible  t' 
the  term  to  them  ? — Unquestionably.    I  should  grieve  to  see  p 
like  the  hours  established  here  that  they  have  on  the  Continen 
liiii^.  if  we  bad  60.  hours  here  they  would  have  ample  time  to 
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iSiV  J.  PrutoH,  their  minds  and  to  have  sufficient  recreation^  and  I  believe  tbey  would 

be  better  off.     Not  only  is  that  mj  opinion,  bnt  it  is  also  that  of  a 

1 1  June  1883.  number  of  gentlAmen  whom  I  have  heard  speaking  of  it.  In  fiict  one 
"■""■"■"  of  the  clergymen  here,  a  dissenting  dersyman,  who  was  very  active 
in  visiting  them ;  the  most  active,  and  pemaps  one  of  the  best  visitors 
that  ever  was  here,  told  me  that  the  wives  complained  that  they  were 
not  saving  any  more  money  than  when  they  were  going  on  long 
hours. 

6466.  Then  it  is  really  a  question  with  you  of  four  extra  hours  in 
the  week  ? — I  believe  that  if  we  had  that,  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
for  the  workers,  and  I  think  it  would  put  the  employers  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  the  competition  on  the  Continent. 

6457.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  by  which  you  could  advance 
the  position  and  efficiency  of  your  trade,  educationally  speaking  ? — ^No, 
I  think  that  that  has  been  exhausted.  I  think  that  the  flax  spinners 
have  tried  every  possible  means  through  the  keen  competition  that  they 
have  had  for  many  years  passed.  I  believe  they  tried  everything  that 
the  mind  of  man  could  conceive. 

6458.  Can  you  indicate  any  matter  of  an  educational  nature  in  which 
the  continental  working  people  are  superior  or  possess  gi*eater  advan- 
tages to  our  own  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  better  educateil.  I 
have  said  already  that  they  are  industrious,  sober,  and  frugal,  and  atfen- 
tive  to  their  wcrk ;  they  do  what  they  are  told.  And  there  are  no 
strikes,  and  I  think  that  that  is  of  vast  advantage  to  them. 

6459.  You  consider  that  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Continent? — I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  otherwise. 

6460.  (Chairman,)  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
comparifr^on  between  the  masters  here  and  the  masters  abroad,  and 
the  managers  here  and  the  managers  abroad  ;  are  they  equally  alive  in 
this  district  to  the  necessity  of  high  cultivation  or  education  to  further 
their  trade  ? — Well,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  answer  as  regards 
the  masters  on  the  Continent  or  the  employers  there  ;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  think  that  anything  that  could  be  conceived  by  any 
ordinary  mind  I  believe  has  been  put  to  the  test  here ;  and  I  believe 
that  they  have  been  most  desirous  to  do  everything  they  could  to  make 
their  workers  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  to  give  them  very  gf 'od 
wages,  in  fact  more  than  they  can  atford. 

6461.  (Mr.  Slagg,)  Are  there  any  other  reasons  besides  those  you 
allege.  Does  the  foreign  competition  account  for  the  falling  ofl:'  in 
recent  years  in  the  demand  for  linen  and  the  adoption  in  preference  of 
such  substitutes  as  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  is 
one  very  great  cause  certainly,  for  I  see  there  are  many  parties  wearing 
the  garment  called  a  shirt  made  from  cotton  or  woollen  material,  which 
I  think  is  a  very  great  mistake,  and  I  wonder  that  any  gentleman  does 
it.  But  so  it  is.  And  I  think  that  your  question  does  apply  there, 
because  a  great  many  are  using  this  cotton  and  finer  mixture  of  fabrics 
which  I  think  has  a  good  deal  interfered  with  our  trade.  And  the 
fashions  have  changed  a  good  deal ;  the  ladies  at  one  time  wore  the 
cuffs  and  collars  of  linen,  and  nothing  looked  better  I  think  on  a 
lady. 

6462.  Then  have  you,  Sir  John,  any  recommendation  to  make  to  the 
Commission  in  regard  to  their  special  functions  and  for  their  guidance 
in  subserving  the  interest  of  the  trade  educationally  or  otherwise  ? — ^At 
the  moment  I  do  not  think  of  anything  more  than  I  have  already  stated ; 
but  I  do  think  that  it  is  a  question  which  the  employers  have  ex- 
hausted. Finding  that  they  cannot  hold  their  own  with  the  parties  on 
the  Continenti  it  is  quite  a  question  for  the  workers  themselve  to 
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consider  whether  they  shoald  not  apply  to  the  Government  for  60  hours,  g'  J  P 
80  that  the  trade  of  this  country  may  not  he  taken  away  from  it.  J 

6463.  (Mr.  Magnus.)  You  think,  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  your   11  Jane  1883. 

evidence,  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  shorter  hours  of  labour  in 

Belfi&st,  that  there  has  been  this  considerable  falling  off  in  the  yarn 

trade  of  recent  years  ? — ^I  do ;  but  if  you  take  in  connection  with  that 
the  quantities  of  foreign  yams  that  our  markets  have  been  flooded  with, 
you  will  see  my  answer  would  not  be  complete  without  my  telling  you 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the  shorter  hours  here,  and  then 
the  large  quantities  of  yarns  that  have  been  sent  hero  from  the 
Continent. 

6464.  Can  you  tell  us  if  there  was  any  corresponding  falling  off  in 
the  yam  trade  of  Belfast  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  limiting  the 
number  of  hours  for  the  employment  of  women  in  flax  mills  ? — I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  ;  there  have  been  periods  when  the  trade  would 
be  dull  for  perhaps  three  or  six  months,  but  it  seldom  lasted  longer 
than  that,  and  we  considered  that  we  might  have  expected  at  the 
dose  of  each  ten  years  what  was  called  a  panic  in  the  trade,  but 
that  was  soon  got  over ;  it  was  got  over  in  the  course  of  six  months. 

6465.  (Mr.  Slagg.)  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  this  trade 
which  competes  with  yours  is  of  a  profitable  nature,  or  is  it  attempted 
for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  goods  ? — That  is  a  question  I  can  scarcely 
perhaps  answer  with  complete  accuracy.  But  my  impression  is  that 
many  of  the  mills  do  make  money,  and  the  reason  I  say  so  is,  that  being 
limited  concerns  they  show  a  goodly  balance  ;  and  further,  in  reply  to 
your  question,  I  think  that  in  many  instances  or  at  many  times 
when  the  trade  of  their  country  is  dull,  they  sell  large  quantities  of 
yarns  here,  lower  than  they  ever  sell  them  at  home ;  at  least  I  have 
been  led  to  believe  so. 

6466.  But  the  trade  is  an  organised  one  and  you  can  give  orders  at 
certain  prices  which  are  lower  than  you  can  pioduce  for  yourselves ? — 
That  is  true ;  and  the  difference  on  certiiiu  yarns  is  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.,  and  in  many  cases  below  whut  the  yarns  c:in  be  produced  at  here, 
or  below  the  prices  that  spinners  will  take  for  their  production. 

6467.  (Mr.  Magnus,')  I  was  given  to  understand  that  tliere  wa^  just 
as  much  decrease  in  the  exports*  of  linen  yarns  during  the  five  or  six 
years  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  just  as  much  increase  in  the 
imports  of  linen  yarn  u9  thei'e  has  been  in  the  five  or  six  years  subse- 
quent to  the  passmg  of  this  Act.  If  so,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  that  increase  during  these  six  years  ? — My  ideas 
are  embodied  here  ("  Nineteenth  Century,"  June  .1883),  I  shall  give 
you  the  exports  and  imports : — 

Yean.  Exports.  Imports. 


£ 

£ 

1869 

84,570,316 

2,018,363 

1870 

37,239,314 

3,081,597 

1871 

36,236,625 

4,913,697 

1872 

31,187,051 

3,723,260 

1873 

28,734,212 

1,603,286 

1874 

27,164,906 

1,875,640 

1876 

27,887,681 

3,336,874 

1876 

22,278,269 

3,414,206 

1877 

19,216,001 

6,308,396 

1878 

18,473,800 

5,969,434 

1879 

17,428,800 

6,384,798 

1880 

16^4d7;200 

6,958,781 
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Sir  J.  Pre$um.      6468.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  from  1869  to  1875  there  was  a  decrease 

ia  the  exports  of  nearly  ten  millions ;  that  was  prior  to  the  passing  of 

11  Jane  1883.  this  Act  ?— Yes. 

6469.  While  you  were  running  long  hours  ? — ^Yes. 

6470.  Does  not  that  decrease  require  some  further  explanation  than 
the  fact  to  which  you  refer  ? — ^Yes. 

6471.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  the  cause  of  the  decrease  before 
the  passing  of  these  Acts  ?  —  The  exports  for  the  six  years  before 
the  Factory  Acts  came  into  operation  averaged  32,527,237/.,  and  for 
the  six  years  after  the  Acts  were  passed,  the  exports  averaged  only 
20,000,000/. 

6472.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  the  decrease  before  the  pasmng 
of  the  Acts  limiting  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  ? — ^The  exports 
before  1874  averaged  for  six  years  32,000,000/.  and  for  the  six  years 
after  1874  they  averaged  20,000,000/. 

6473.  (Chair?nan.)  The  rate  of  decrease  before  is  very  much  the 
same  as  the  rate  of  decrease  after  the  passing  of  the  Acts,  and  we  wish 
you  to  explain — if  the  decrease  is  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  hours — ^how  it  is  that  the  decrease  in  imports  is  very  mach  the  same 
for  the  six  years  before  the  Acts  as  for  the  six  years  since  the  Acts 
were  passed.  We  want  to  know  what  you  ascribe  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion before  the  Acts  to.  You  ascribe  the  diminution  since  the  Acts 
p&ssed  to  shorter  hours,  but  how  do  you  explain  a  similar  decrease 
taking  place  piior  to  the  Acts  ? — Some  considerable  time  before  the 
Acts  were  passed  the  American  Wai*  inflated  business  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  had  extreme  dulness  for  many  years  after  that  war.  The  large 
production  that  existed  before  the  American  war  was  still  going  on  when 
the  American  war  ceased ;  then  the  stocks  were  left  there  and  ihat  was 
the  chief  cause  of  it. 

6474.  {Mr.  Magnus,)  1  do  not  wish  to  press  that  point  further.  I 
should  like  now  t^  ask  if  you  have  ever  considered  the  extent  to  which 
foreigners  are  handicapped  in  contrast  with  England  in  consequence  of 
the  system  of  compulsory  military  service  ? — I  do  not  think  that  that 
can  materially  interfere  with  them;  they  so  regulate  the  military 
arrangements  as  to  take  one  portion  from  a  certain  district  at  one  time, 
and  another  portion  from  another  disU'ict  at  another  time.  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  manufactories  being  interfered  with.  It  might 
have  been  so,  no  doubt,  during  the  French  war,  but  I  am  speaking  of 
ordinary  times. 

6475.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  must  affect  the  increase  of  production 
that  the  labour  of  the  producers  is  absorbed  on  the  Continent  for  a  very 
considerable  time  during  the  period  at  which  that  labour  would  be  very 
profitably  employed  ? — Yes,  but  still  I  think  they  have  abundance  of 
hands  for  it.  It  is  not  so  here  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Now  at  the  present 
time,  although  business  is  so  unremunerative  for  nax  spinning,  the  hands 
are  scarce  and  a  good  deal  of  machinery  is  standing  for  want  of 
hands. 


**'        ■       *  Mr.  Henrt  I^^tirr  examined. 

6476.  ( Chairman.)  You  are  in  the  handk^t^hief  trade  ? — I  am  a 
manufacturer  in  that  trade,  and  have  been  so  for  a  considerable  time. 

6477.  It  is  an  important  trade  ? — Very  important. 

6478.  Technical  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  design  and  of  colour 
are  of  more  importance  to  you  than  to  those  manufacturers  who  make 
plain  goods  ?— Of  much  more  importance. 
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6479.  Can  yoa  give  the  Goonmisnoii  jour  yiews  rospecting  your  Mr,  H,  Matter, 
trade,  so  far  as  the  question  of  technical  instruction  is  concerned  ? — I         

am  not  altogether  prepared  to  go  fully  into  it.     What  we  require  most   H  June  1883. 

is  a  better  knowledge  of  design  for  one  thing  ;  designing  the  patterns      

and  getting  them  up  for  both  printing  and  embroidery.  Then  colour 
comes  in.  We  require  to  make  improvements  in  printing,  and  also  in 
the  dyeing  of  the  yarns.  We  are  not  able  to  comjiete  in  some  colours 
with  the  French ;  they  are,  in  some  respects  ahead  of  us,  and  that  is 
where  the  benefits  of  a  technical  school  would  come  in,  where  colour 
would  be  improved. 

6480.  Take  the  application  of  art  to  your  industry,  do  you  practically 
make  use  of  the  School  of  Art,  do  your  young  men  go  there  to  learn 
designing  ? — No,  they  do  not.  We  could  get  them  to  go  if  there  was 
a  class  in  the  school  that  would  apply  to  our  business. 

6481.  Does  not  the  School  of  Art  give  such  instruction  as  you 
require  ? — I  am  afraid  not  ;  it  may  to  a  certain  degree  apply  to  us,  but 
not  so  as  to  be  useful  to  us  until  after  the  students  have  received  special 
training  from  ourselves. 

6482.  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  question  of  expressing  the  want  to  the 
authorities  of  that  school,  and  the  students  would  obtain  the  necessary 
instruction  ? — ^They  could  not  have  the  designs  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  trade.  You  cannot  teach  boys  or  girls,  to  supply 
designs  for  handkerchiefs  in  the  school.  The  work  must  be  applied 
practically  to  designs. 

6483.  You  mean  they  should  have  a  further  practical  application  than 
they  have  in  the  School  of  Art  at  present  ? — Yes. 

6484.  And  you  think  the  technical  school  about  to  be  established 
would  be  of  service  ? — I  think  it  would  be  of  very  great  service  in  causing 
improvements  in  designs  for  handkerchiefs  and  daipasks.';  We  have  to 
keep  a  designer  ourselves,  and  all  the  printers  here  keep  designers. 
We  get  designs  sometimes  from  France,  and  we  often  get  something  out 
of  them  by  showing  them  to  our  designer,  who  works  them  out.  * 

6485.  I  suppose  your  system  of  designing  is  something  iike  that  in 
the  calico  trade  ? — Very  much  the  same.  • 

6486.  Do  you  get  your  desigps  from  Paris  ? — ^Not  altogether ;  very 
often  we  do ;  our  designers  have  much  improved  of  late. 

6487.  {Mr,  Magnus.)  Do  you  not  ascribe  that  very  much  to  the 
Influence  of  the  art  school  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

6488-9.  Where  do  you  get  year  designers  ? — One  of  them  came 
£rom  Manchester.  I  know  sotne  of  them  that  have  learned  to  be 
designer  in  the  print  works. 

6490.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  your  young  men  fiacilities  to 
attend  such  a  school  as  you  have  mentioned  ? — Certainly. 

6491.  And  you  think  they  would  themselves  willingly  give  their 
time  and  attention  to  the  subject? — ^I  am  sure  they  would,  especially  in 
the  evenings. 

6492.  {Mr,  Slagg.)  At  present  there  is  little  or  no  teaching  of 
designs  in  the  School  of  Art  as  applied  to  your  business  ? — No,  I  am 
afraid  not, 

6493.  You  alluded  just  now  to  the  superiority  of  the  French,  both  in 
design  and  in  dyeing  ? — Yes. 

6494.  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  is  that  they  are  ahead  of  you  both  in 
design  and  colour  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  that,  but  it  is  only  lately  we  could 
get  fast  blues — only  about  10  years  ago.  Formerly  the  French  had  it 
more  to  themselves. 
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Mr. H, Matter,      ^95-  Thej  haye  asort  yoa  cannot  make  at  all? — Yes;  I  am  speak- 

'  iog  of  Tory  fine  handkerchiefs — ^hand-spun. 

11  June  1888.1      6496.  Some  of  the  goods  which  jou  buj  for  consignment  ^oa  have  to 

—     buy  in  France,  becanse  you  cannot  get  them  here  ? — Not  in  the  trade 

I  am  concerned  in,  in  handkerchiefs,  but  there  are  other  things  that  the 
buyers  have  to  get  from  the  Continent. 

6497.  You  consider  (he  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  of  the 
masters,  foremen,  and  others  conuected  with  tbe  trade  is  not  as  good  as 
that  on  the  Continent  ? — I  believe  it  is  not ;  we  want  more  technical 
education  in  weaving,  and  especially  in  damasks,  towels,  and  household 
linen.  Then  we  want  better  designing  and  better  colouring,  both  in  the 
dyeing  of  yarns  and  of  printed  goods. 

6498.  And  the  absence  of  that  technical  education  seriously  affects 
your  trade  ? — Certainly  it  does. 

6499.  ( Chairman,)  Are  you  aware  that,  to  many  of  the  continental 
schools,  museums  are  attached,  containing  a  collection  of  manufactures 
of  different  kinds  connected  with  the  tnide  of  the  district;  is  thera 
anything  of  that  kind  here  ? — ^Nothing  of  that  kind  whatever. 

6500.  And  do  you  think  that  a  museum  of  that  kind  would  be  an 
assistance? — I  think  it  would  be.  I  understand  that  in  Lyons  they 
have  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  better  class  of  silks  manufactured 
for  a  number  of  years. 

6501.  How  is  it  that  the  manufacturers  here  never  thought  of  esta- 
blishing such  a  museum  at  their  own  cost,  which  would  be  very  slight, 
either  in  connection  with  the  Flax  Supply  Association  or  the  Linen 
Merchants'  Association,  or  in  your  Linen  Hall  ? — One  reason  I  might 
assign  is  that  there  might  probably  be  some  little  jealousy  the  one  with 
the  other. 

6502.  Quite  so,  but  might  there  not  be  the  same  jealousy  on  the 
Continent  We  find  at  Mulhouse,  on  the  Continent,  the  calico  printers 
have  joined  together  and  have  obtained  li  collection  of  specimens  of  all 
the  printed  goods  sent  out  for  years.  Would  such  a  museum  not  be 
advantageous  here  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  a  capital  thing. 

6503.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  Induce  the  Irish 
manufacturers  to  do  that  every  year  ? — ^I  do. 

6504.  And  you  look  upon  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school 
here  as  important  for  the  good  of  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

6505.  {Mr.  SlaggJ)  Where  and  how  is  the  embroidery  done  ? — ^It 
is  worked  out  in  the  country,  by  girls.  We  have  first  to  get  the  patterns, 
and  print  them  by  block,  lithographic  plate,  or  otherwise,  on  the  hand- 
kerchiefs in  a  colour  which  wUl  wash  out,  we  then  send  those  patterns 
to  girls  at  their  own  homes.  You  could  not  do  the  work  by  machinery, 
and  you  could  not  collect  the  girls  all  in  one  place  to  do  it,  besides  it 
could  not  be  done  so  cheaply. 

6506.  It  is  done  in  the  cottages  and  farm-homes  of  the  girls? — 
Yes. 

6507.  There  is  no  special  application  of  labour  to  this  work ;  the  girls 
may  be  otherwise  occupied  ? — They  may  be  occupied  otherwise.  This 
work  has,  of  course,  to  be  learned. 

6508.  But  no  special  training  is  required  for  it  ? — ^No,  little  girls 
can  commence  at  eight  or  10  years  of  age  and  go  on  through  the  varioas 
classes  of  it. 

6509.  Can  this  embroidery  be  taught  in  the  school  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would  suit  ill  the  school,  it  has  been  taught  in  some  schools,  but  when 
it  gets  into  a  neighbourhood  one  girl  teaches  the  other. 
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6510.  Yoa  have  an  ample  supply  of  that  class  of  work,  and  you  ^et  Mr.  U, Matter. 

as  much   labour  as  you  want? — Yes.     Formerly  there  was  a  great         

quantity  of  sewed  muslin  work  done  here.     It  is  now  done  by  machinery  H  Jm>c  1888. 
in  St  Gallon  in  Switzerland. 

6511.  How  is  it  that  you  cannot  do  the  same  thing  by  machinery 
here  ? — ^I  really  cannot  answer  that  question.  They  have  got  hold  of 
the  business  there  and  are  likely  to  keep  it  for  some  time.  They  do  the 
work  by  special  machinery  invented  there. 

6512.  Did  you  ever  endeavour  to  transplant  it  ? — Well,  I  never  was 
engaged  in  that  class  of  business  myself.  It  is  embroidery  on  cotton 
for  children  and  ladies  wear.  The  Messrs.  McDonald  were  in  the  trade 
here  and  in  Glasgow,  and  they  could  not  transplant  it.  When  a  manu- 
facture is  once  stalled  in  a  pai'ticular  place  it  is  difficult  to  take  it 
away,  especially  if  labour  is  cheap  and  the  people  industrious  and  clever. 

6513.  And  do  you  in  Ireland  now  get  that  embroidery  from  Swit- 
zerland ? — We  do  ;  it  is  sold  in  all  the  shops  here. 

[  Wiinets  here  produced  a  quantity  of  fancy  goods  of  handsome  design 
and  in  great  variety  of  colour.  They  were  all  of  foreign  manufacture^ 
principally  Austrian,  and  consisted  of  table-cloths,  towels,  toilet  covers, 
SfC,  Mr,  Matier  said  he  had  bought  some  of  them  in  a  wholesale  house 
in  London,  and  the  remainder  he  purchcued  in  America,^ 

6514.  {ChairmanJ)  Can  you  make  these  colours  here? — No,  not  so 
good. 

6515.  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  have  such  goods  as  these 
exhibited  in  a  museum  ? — It  would,  certainly.  What  wo  want  chiefly 
is  that  local  manufacturers  should  take  up  this  class  of  fancy  goods  and 
make  them  here. 

6516.  Are  these  goods,  Mr.  Matier,  all  Austrian  ? — ^AU  Austrian. 
These  goods  ought  to  be  exhibited,  so  that  people  might  see  them,  and 
that  manufacturers  here  might  be  led  to  make  them. 

Rev.  Habold  Rylett,  Moneyrea,  County  Down,  examined.  i?«p.  //.  I2jivti. 

6517.  (Chairman,)  You  appear  here  in  what  capacity? — I  am  a 
manager  of  a  National  school. 

6518.  And  you  desire  to  give  us  evidence  as  to  the  importance  of 
teaching  science  in  those  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

6519.  Kindly  do  so  in  as  few  words  as  possible  ? — ^I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  point  out  tome  facts  which  "will  lead  you  to  see  the  deficiency 
of  the  National  system  in  this  respect.  I  think  that,  unfortunately, 
there  does  exist  in  the  country  a  considerable  prejudice  against 
science. 

6520.  What  evidence  have  you  that  such  a  disposition  prevails  ? — 
The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  only  the  other  day  spoke  of 
science  as 

6521.  We  cannot  go  into  that.  Some  lessons  in  science  are  given  in 
connection  with  the  National  school  system  of  training  ? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

6522.  Do  not  the  reading  books  contain  extracts  respecting  the 
industries  of  Ireland  and  ordinary  matters  which  arc  fit  to  be  brought 
before  the  children  at  an  early  age? — Suited  only  for  a  very  early 
Age. 

6523.  And  is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Board  to  introduce,  as  time  goes  on,  even  practical  science  into  the 
schools  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  lun  aware  of  an  indisposition  in  that 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

i  16581.  ^ 
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Reo.H.RyUu,      6524.  It  is  only  recently  that  elementary  scienoe  has  come  to  be 

taaght  in  the  National  schools  ? — ^Yes.     The  books  here  (produced)  are 

11  June  1883.  ^^  books  used  in  our  schools,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if  you  look 

through  them  you  will  see  that  the  science  taught  is  of  a  very  poor 

and  unsatis&ctory  character. 

6525.  And  what  suggestion  would  you  make  regarding  the  teachiag 
of  science  in  those  schoob  ? — I  have  here  a  list  of  what  is  taught  in  ^tbe 
ordinary  hours,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  agriculture,  and 
book-keeping  for  boys,  and  needlework  for  girb.  This  is  all  that  is 
taught  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school,  and  is  really  all  that  is 
taught  in  National  schools. 

6526.  {Mr.  Slagg.)  Is  needlework  universally  taught  in  the  National 
schools  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is. 

6527.  (Chctirman,)  What  then  do  you  suggest? — ^That  some  extra 
subjects  should  be  introduced. 

6528.  But  that  can  only  be  done  after  a  certain  preliminary  training 
has  been  passed  through,  and  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  the  number  of 
children  who  now  pass  into  the  sixth  class  is  only  four  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ? — ^It  is  extremely  limited. 

6529.  Then  your  teachiug  of  experimental  science  would  be  limited 
to  that  proportion  P — ^I  do  not  think  that.  The  teaching,  for  instance, 
of  agriculture  begins  with  the  fourth  class,  and  one  of  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  education  in  that  respect  is,  I  think,  that 
the  book  which  is  used  is  defective.  That  (produced)  b  the  book. 
('*  Introduction  to  Practical  Farming,  specially  written  for  use  in  Irish 
National  Schoob."     By  Thomas  Baldwin,  M.R.I.A.) 

6530.  Have  you  any  practical  experience  of  agriculture,  because 
Professor  Baldwin  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  subject  ? — I  regard  Prof. 
Baldwin  as  the  highest  authority  in  Ireland  on  practical  agriculture, 
yet  although  I  am  not  a  pitictical  farmer,  I  think  I  can  show  you  tJiat 
this  particular  book  b  not  a  proper  one  to  teach  children  with.  The 
fourth  book  for  children  consists  of  simple  stories,  while  the  portion  of 
Professor  Baldwin's  book  used  with  the  same  class  is  highly  technical 
and  very  difficult,  either  for  the  teacher  to  explain  or  for  the  child  to 
understand.  I  may  add  as  a  general  complaint  against  the  system  of 
education  here,  that  the  books  used  in  the  schools  are  certain  prescribed 
books  which  are  not  in  all  cases  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  work. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  system  introduced  here  that  obtains  in  England, 
of  a  teacher  being  permitted  to  select  hb  own  books. 

6531.  I  am  not  aware  that  under  the  rules  of  the  National  Schools 
the  choice  of  books  is  forbidden  ? — In  practice  such  is  not  the  caae. 

6532.  But  what  is  to  preveut  the  teacher  from  taking,  instead  of 
Mr.  Baldwin's  book,  Mr.  Somebody  else's  book  ? — Because  the  Board 
does  not  approve  of  his  doing  that. 

6533.  But  the  Board  cannot  refuse  you  liberty  to  use  another  book 
unless  there  be  some  reasonable  and  apparent  disadvantage  or  objection  ? 
— That  may  be  so,  but  you  will  find  if  you  try  it  that  the  Board  wiU 
say,  '*  We  have  already  got  a  most  excellent  book  on  this  subject." 

6534.  Who  decides  the  books  ? — The  people  in  Dublin ;  one  or  two 
professors  elected  by  the  Board.  This  is  the  sort  of  obstacle  you  meet 
with. 

6535.  (Mr.  Slagg.)  In  what  respect  is  the  selection  of  books 
optional  ? — Well,  it  is  extremely  limited ;  in  fact  the  regulations  are 
very  stringent. 
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6536.  (ChairmarL)  Would  70a  throw  the  whole  of  these  books  open  Reo,  H.Mylett. 
to  free  trade^  aa  in  the  English  sjstem  ? — ^I  would.  

6537.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  schoolmasters  of  this  "^ 
country  should  select  their  own  books  on  history  ? — Yes. 

6638.  There  are  some  subjects  of  an  historical  nature  necessarily 
connected  with  political  matters  that  are  discussed  now ;  do  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  throw  the  whole  supply  of  those  books  into  the 
bands  of  the  teachers  of  Ireland? — Certainly;  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  that  the  system  which  obtains  in  England  of  large 
publishing  houses  competing  with  each  other  in  the  production  of 
school  books  is  a  much  better  one  than  that  which  is  adopted  in  this 
country,  and  results  in  better  success. 

6539.  Are  you  bearing  in  mind  the  very  great  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  as  compared  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  North  ? — Yes. 

6540.  You  are  bearing  that  in  mind  ? — Yes ;  presuming  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  principle  of  education  which  prevails  in  Ireland  should 
be  maintained. 

6541.  And  who  is  to  maintain  it  if  the  books  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
masters  ? — ^The  results  fees  should  only  be  paid  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Board  approves. 

6542.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  You  would  consider  it  indispensable  that 
the  National  IHducation  Boai*d  should  have  a  veto  upon  any  book,  in 
any  particular  school  ? — ^Yes,  I  suppose  I  should. 

6543.  ( Chairman.)  You  are  not  certain  upon  that  point  ? — Well,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Education  Board  reformed  before  I  gave  it 
absolute  power  of  veto. 

6544.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  it  is  since  these  books  of  the  Educa- 
tion Board  have  undergone  revision  ? — No. 

6545.  How  long  have  they  been  in  use  ? — Ob,  for  many  years. 

6546.  What  do  you  mean  by  for  many  years  ? — Well,  as  long  as  the 
people  about  me  can  remember. 

6547.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Barklie  ?  • 

{Mr.  Robert  Barklie^  F.C.S.)  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rylett  as  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  books.  What  Mr.  Bylett  has  stated  is  I  believe 
within  the  truth.  I  have  known  teachers  in  Belfast,  whose  names  I 
can  g^ve,  who  have  been  reprimanded  and  threatened  with  dis- 
missal for  merely  using  an  exercise  book  which  contained  nothing 
but  what  the  title  page  and  arithmetical  cards  contained ;  nothing  but 
the  exercise  to  be  worked  by  the  pupils.  The  text-book  which  the 
teachers  are  obliged  to  use  in  Natural  Philosophy  is  a  text-book  pub- 
lished so  far  back  as  1841  or  1842,  and  it  has  undergone  no  revision 
fflnce  that.  Dr.  Eoscoe  can  understand  what  that  means  in  a  text-book 
on  chemistry. 

Witness  {Mr.  Rylett).  I  urge  that  the  text-books  do  not  provide  the 
children  witli  anything  like  a  proper  basis  of  scientific  research  ;  that 
they  do  not  incite  the  children  to  seek  further  into  scientific  matters, 
and  I  also  lay  it  down  as  a  terrible  defect  that  no  history  is  taught  no, 
biography,  and  no  drawing  except  as  a  special  subject.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  defect,  when  the  children  migrate  from  the  countr}* 
into  the  town  they  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  follow  up  any 
advantages  which  the  School  of  Art  might  have  to  offer. 

6548.  {Chairman,)  Would  you  wish  to  see  Elementary  Science 
introduced  in  the  Fourth  Chiss  ?— The  Fourth  or  Fifth. 

a  2 
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lUu.H.Ryletu      6549.  And  drawing  made  an  ordinary  subject  ? — Yes;  and  in  addi- 
tion  to  that  I  should  like  to  see  a  better  teaching  of  farming.     That  is 

1 1  June  1883.  a  point  the  importance  of  which  I  should  like  to  urge  very  strongly. 
*'^""^""  Let  me  show  you  a  portion  of  Professor  Baldwin's  book  which  a  child 
of  nine  or  ten  years  is  supposed  to  read.  ''The  crops  to  grow, 
and  how  to  grow  them."  The  general  style  of  the  book  is  not  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  children,  and  no  other  books,  except  such  as 
are  even  more  objectionable  than  this,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board.  I  complain  that  the  National  Board  having  sanctioned  this 
book  wil  not  sanction  any  other  book  on  the  same  subject.  They 
practically  insist  upon  this  as  the  textlKMk  since  they  examine  upon 
this  and  no  other.  I  think  that  any  intelligent  schoolmaster  in  this 
country  could  take  that  book  in  hand,  and  reduce  it  to  the  capacity  of 
the  children  he  has  to  teach.  From  page  21  to  page  67  is  for  the 
Fourth  Class ;  from  page  68  to  page  125  is  for  the  Fifth  Class ;  and 
then  from  page  126  to  the  close  of  the  book  is  for  the  Sixth  Class. 
The  book  is  too  technical  even  for  the  last-mentioned  dass.  What  I 
should  like  to  see  is  this : — the  matter  in  the  book  greatly  simplified 
and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  several  classes.  I  should  also  Uke  to 
see  one  or  two  extra  subjects  introduced  into  the  ordinary  course  in  the 
school.  I  consider  it  a  great  defect  in  the  present  state  of  things  that 
the  attendance  of  scholars  is  so  bad. 

6550.  Would  you  like  to  see  compulsory  attendance  ? — I  should,  but 
before  I  vote  for  it  I  should  like  to  see  a  better  condition  of  things  in 
the  country. 

6551.  We  cannot  go  into  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
— Perhaps,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  children  at  present  are 
unable  to  attend  school  as  regularly  as  they  should,  because  they  are 
tiken  away  to  farm  work  at  the  earliest  age  possible.  I  have  respectable 
people  in  my  own  congregation  who  have  to  take  their  c  .idren  from 
school  at  an  early  age  and  put  them  to  work  on  the  farm.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  remedying  this  state  of  things.  The  deficiency 
in  the  education  of  the  children  when  they  leave  school  follows  them 
as  they  grow  older,  and  consequently  they  have  no  desire  for  that 
technical  education  or  scientific  instruction  which  they  might  obtain  if 
such  institutions  existed  here.  Now,  as  to  how  this  state  of  things  is 
to  be  remedied.  I  should  establish  under  the  Education  Board  general 
lectures  with  the  view  of  spreading  a  general  interest  in  science  and 
scientific  culture.  I  think  this  could  be  arranged  without  very  much 
difficulty  in  some  districts. 

6552.  Are  you  not  aware  that  lecturers  are  sent  around  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington  to  carry  out  the  very 
objects  you  have  in  view  ? — I  was  not  awai'e  of  that,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  of  that.  I  wish  that  that  system  could  be  still  urther  pro- 
moted, as  I  believe  it  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect.  I  am  certainly 
in  favour  of  compulsory  education,  but  the  principle  would  have  to  be 
applied  with  very  great  care  in  Ireland  for  some  time  to  come. 

6553.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  in  large  towns  is  ripe  for  its 
application  ?  —I  would  rather  not  pronounce  an  opinion  about  that,  bat 
in  some  districts  of  the  country  that  I  am  familiar  with  public  opinion 
is  ripe  for  it. 

6554.  Do  you  say  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  take  children  from 
their  farm  work? — I  should  think  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
children  could  be  taken  from  their  work  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully considered,  and  I  .would  suggest  in  this  regard  that  a  certam 
minimum  of  attendances  might  be  insisted  on  ;  so  many  attendanoes  in 
one  half-y^r  and  so  many  in  the  other. 
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Staiemeni  handed  in  by  Witness.  Bev.  H.  Rylett. 

6654a.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  system  of  education  in  Ireland  n  j^ne  1883. 

is  that,  so  £Eir  as  the  national  schools  are  concerned,  there  is  such  a  serious 

laxity  in  regard  to  the  attendance,  and,  speaking  as  one  who  is  anxious 
to  promote  technical  instruction,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  until  something 
can  be  done  to  lay  a  better  foundation  than  is  now  being  laid,  we  need 
hope  for  very  little  in  respect  to  technical  instruction  in  Ireland. 
Speaking  from  several  years*  experience  as  manager  of  a  national 
school,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  system  of  national  education,  while 
it  is  in  my  judgment  seriously  defective  in  some  important  particularn, 
does  not  get  fair  play.  The  children  might  obtain  much  more  in  the 
way  of  education  than  they  do  obtain,  if  only  the  attendance  was  as 
good  as  It  might  be.  If  the  attendance  was  as  good  as,  even  in  tho 
present  condition  of  the  country,  it  might  be,  then  the  removal  of 
certain  obstacles  or  difficulties  in  the  system  of  education  would  result 
in  still  greater  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  children,  and  thus 
a  broader  and  better  foundation  would  be  laid  for  technical  instruction 
and  higher  education  generally. 

I.  The  Question  of  Attendance. 

In  my  evidence  I  stated  that  I  was  in  favour  of  compulsory  education, 
though  I  should  not  like  to  see  the  principle  of  compulsion  rigorously 
applied  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  Upon  maturer  con- 
sideration I  am  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  compulsion  might  even 
now  be  judiciously  applied.  Experience  teaches  me,  that  while  the 
great  majonty  of  parents,  particularly  of  the  better  class,  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  send  their  children  to  school  with  all  possible 
regnlarity,  there  are  others  so  indifferent  that  often  times  they 
endanger  a  school  by  causing  the  average  to  fall  below  that  fixed 
by  the  Education  Department  as  necessary  to  secure  grants  for 
a  master  and  mistress.  This  has  been  my  own  experience.  I  have 
occasionally  suffered  the  gravest  anxiety  lest  the  average  attendance 
at  my  school  should  fall  to  such  a  figure  as  would  lead  the  Education 
Commission  to  deprive  me  of  one  of  my  teachers.  And  having  made 
careful  inquiry  into  the  matter,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  way.  Parents  in  many  instances 
have  to  keep  their  elder  children  at  home  on  market  and  fair  days. 
Indifferent  parents,  those  I  mean  who  are  not  so  anxious  for  the  educa- 
tion of  then*  children  as  they  ought  to  be,  seldom  send  their  children  to 
school  at  all  in  the  weeks  that  are  broken  by  the  occurrence  of  two  such 
days,  and  one  other  wet  or  stormy  day.  That  is  to  say,  suppose  the 
children  have  been  prevented  by  any  reasonable  cause  from  attending 
school  on  Monday, — say  by  stress  of  weather, — and  Wednesday  and 
Friday  in  the  same  week  should  be  a  fair  day  and  market  day,  vrbich 
happens  at  least  twice  a  month  in  this  district ;  careless  parents  nre 
indifferent  about  the  children  going  to  school  at  all  in  such  a  broken 
week.  Now,  we  require  to  hit  upon  some  scheme  of  compulsion  which 
will  make  the  odd  days  in  a  broken  week  of  this  kind  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  parents  of  this  character.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  the  end  in 
▼iew  might  be  attained  in  this  way.  I  would  insist  upon  a  minimum  of 
attendances  in  each  half-year,  counting  the  half-years  from  November 
to  May,  and  from  May  to  November.  Omitting  holidays,  &c.,  there  are 
two  huudred  available  school  days.  I  would  insist  upon  a  minimum 
uttendaooe  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  fifty-five  in  the  half-year 
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Rev,  H,  JRyletu  from  May  to  November  and  seventy  in  the  half-year  from  November  to 
May.     At  present  no  child  can  be  presented  for  examination  except  at 

I !  June  1883.  j^j^gj  ^jjg  hundred  attendanceii  have  been  made.  I  would  make  no 
~  chanf(e  in  that  rule,  because  I  would  allow  the  margin  of  twenty-five 

days  for  absence  on  reasonable  excuse.  The  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not 
a  rea.sonabIo  excuse  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  district  inspector, 
who  should  at  the  same  time  be  invested  with  the  necessary  authority  for 
putting  the  law  in  motion  against  any  offender.  Of  course  this  would 
involve  an  increase  in  the  number  of  district  inspectors,  and  I  think 
that  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  for  in  my  opinion  there  are  already  too 
few  of  such  officials.  I  am  satisfied  from  my  own  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  great  body  of  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  Ireland  would  heartily  approve  of  some  such  scheme  as  that 
sketched  above. 


II. — The  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  education,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  made  a  better  basis  for  technical  instruction 
and  higher  education. 

I  know  that  many  excellent  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  no  ^*  extra 
subjects "  can  advantageously  be  included  in  the  ordinary  curriculum. 
But  I  am  satisiied  that  if  my  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  compulsion 
were  adopted,  and  if  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  the  supply  of  school 
books,  to  which  I  refer  in  my  evidence,  were  also  admitted,  it  would  be 
possible  to  include  one  or  two  extra  subjects.  Supposing  we  had  com* 
pulsory  attendance  and  free  trade  in  the  supply  of  school  books,  I 
would  proceed  as  follows.  I  would  recognise  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
children  must  become  farmers,  while  others  must  drift  away  into  the 
towns  and  become  artisans,  or  go  into  business  of  some  kind.  The 
general  subjects  already  taught  would  require  to  be  supplemented,  at 
all  events  in  one  important  particular,  before  we  could  specialise.  I 
would  add  history  to  the  ordinary  cuiTiculum.  I  know  the  teaching  of 
the  history  of  Ireland  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deal,  with,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  general  history  from  the  national  schools, 
nor  even  for  the  exclusion  of  Iri^h  history,  I  have  thought  much  about 
this  matter,  and  I  know  nothing  more  disastrous  than  this  exclusion  of 
history  from  the  National  system  of  education.  The  study  of  history 
broadens  the  mind,  and  contributes  to  peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 
Narrowness  is  the  penalty  of  isolation.  If  general  history  were  taught 
in  Ireland*s  national  schools  we  should  lose  in  intension  and  gain  in 
extension.  The  reading  books  of  the  higher  classes  might  contain 
carefully  written  essays  on  the  leading  events  in  ancient  and  modem 
history,  including  biographies  of  eminent  men  in  politias,  literature, 
science,  and  art.  Particularly,  however,  I  think  an  earnest  effort  shoidd 
be  made  to  obtain  some  impartial  digest  of  Irish  history.,  There  are 
some  unpleasant  items  in  Irish  history,  no  doubt,  but  the  people  are 
not  kept  in  ignorance  of  them  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  Irish 
history  from  the  national  schools.  On  the  whole,  I  think  history  had 
better  be  taught  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  mental  discipline  of  the  highest 
order,  and  I  regard  its  neglect  as  a  disaster. 

I  pass  from  this  point  to  deal  with  what  I  may  call  special  or  extra 
subjects.  And  having  regard  first  to  those  children  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  must  become  farmers  or  farm  labourers,  I  would  urge  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in  agriculture. 
In  urging  the  simplification  of  the  text-book  on  agriculture,  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  be  understood  as  reflecting  upon  Professor  Baldwin. 
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I   wish   to   see   a  book   on   agricaltnre  adapted  for  the  fourth  clasa ;  See.  H.  RyUu. 

ftnother  for  the  fifth,  and  another  for  the  sixth ;  or  lesBons  on  agri-  

caltnra  adapted  for  each  of  these  claesea  included  in  the  4th,  5tb,  and    H  JnnelS83. 

6th  Class  Books  respectively.     The  best  way  of  arriviDg  at  good  results 

in  the  teaching  of  agrioultnre,  however,  is,  in  my  judgment,  to'leAve  the 

choice  of  the  book  to  the  teacher  and  pay  only  for  auch  and  such  results. 

In  that  case  1  believe  a  series  of  class  books  of  the  kind  so  nrgentiy 

needed  would  be  immediately  forthcoming.     Indeed,  I  hare  now  lying 

before  me  a  very  exaellent  series  of  such  books.   They  are  most  strongly 

tecoramended  by  very  high  authorities.     Professor   Baldwin,   writing 

to  the  author  of  this  series,  says:  "I  have  read  your  catechism.     I 

"  would  be  glad  to  see  it  encouraged.     Up  to  the  present  I  have  been 

"  almost  single-handed,     I  gladly  welcome  you  as  a  coadjutor."     And 

U.  Brogan,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Agricultural  Schools,  says  of  the  same 

series ;  "  I  think  it  very  sbly  and  succ«ssb)ly  realises  the  idea  you 

"  have  in  view.      yoa  have  certainly  supplied  a   deficiency    that  1 

"  myself  have  long  fell.     I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  recommeoding 

"  your  book,"  Now  the  Commissioners  neemed  mnch  astonished  when  I 

told  them  how  rigidly  the  National  Board  insisted  upon  (heir  rule  in 

the  matter  of  class  books  ;  but  here  is  an  instance  of  the  vbitrariness 

of  the  Board.     This  series  was  in  actual  use  for  some  time,  and  is 

most  highly  spoken  of  by  seven  or  eight  inspectors,  and  the  Board 

has  been  more  than  once  appeuled  to  by  the  Teacher's  Associations, 

but,  as  I  am  informed,  in   consequence  of  superior  "  influence,"  the 

series  is  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Board.     I  do  not  say  the  books 

are  )>er{ecl.  but  they  are  an  attempt  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 

Board's  rule  (gainst  them  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  ruin  in  the  wrong  direction. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  becnusf^  nowhere  iu  the  world  perh^ 

is   the  rule  of   thumb  in    forming    observed    more    rigidly   than    in 

Ireland.  The  weekly  newspapers  have  their  "  agricultural  colnmot,"  and 

Ibe  editors  m«  protmbly  under  the  amazing  delusion  that  the  farmers 

appreciate  the  lesmed  dissertations  'that  appear  therein.     It  is  quite  a 

mi!>take.     The  Irish  fanner,  as  a  rule,  knows  nothing  of  the  elements  of 

scientific  agriculture  ;  dieeertations  of  a  soientific  character,  therefore,  in 

(he  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper  might  just  as  well  be  printed  in 

Greek  letter.     All  the  Irish  fanner  knows  about  ^p-icDltur«  is  what  his 

&ther,  grandfather,  uncle,  or  grondunole  knew ;  and  he  does  to-day 

vkhat  they  did  in   their  day.     To  put   the   next  generation  of  Iridi 

farmers  into  a  better  position  we  must  take  greater  pains  to  have  the 

children  taught  more  eSeciively  than  hitherto ;  and  as  one  book  will 

not  salt  all  childron,  or  even  all  teachers,  I  wonld  allow  a  teacher  lo  use 

that  book  which  in  bis  judgment  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  the  beat 

results  in  the  particular  case  before  him. 

One  other  sutiject  I  should  like  to  see  included  in  the  ordinarj 
curriculnm,  viz.,  drawing,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  such  childrer 
as  are  most  likely,  as  they  grow  up,  to  make  their  way  into  tbe  larg* 
towns.  Elementary  drawing  would  at  least  have  the  advantage,  that  ii 
would  interest  the  cbildrea  snOlciently  to  induce  a  good  perceutage  ol 
them  to  connect  themselves  with  the  schools  of  art  which  are  to  be  fount 
in  connection  with  meet  of  our  large  towns.  With  regard  lo  scientifit 
instruction,  having  thought  a  good  deal  upon  the  Fubject,  I  have  come  t( 
the  conclusion  that,  by  meens  of  judiciously  edited  reading  hooks  mud' 
more  might  be  accomplished  than  is  now  the  case.  By  way  of  making 
my  meaning  perfectly  clear,  perhaps  I  may  be  pennittcd  to  say  that  ih< 
Introductory  Primer  by  Prof.  Huxley,  published  in  Mncniillan's  Scieno 
I'rimers,  about  covers  the  ground  which  I  ^honld  like  to  see  coveted  by 
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Rev,  H.  Rytett,  ^^  ^^^  events,  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  in  Irish  national  schools  ;  and  it 
.       '  appears  to  me  that  the  subject  matter  of  this  little  book  might  very 

11  Jane  1883.    readily  be  incorporated  in  any  carefully  compiled  series  of  i-eadini;  books 

adapted  for  t!ie  classes  I  have  mentioned.    By  this  means  I  do  not  expect  to 

make  the  children  into  anything  approaching  scientific  authorities,  but  I 
think  I  should  have  reasonable  ground  for  expecting  that  a  large  per* 
centage  of  those  who  received  such  instruction,  would,  upon  their 
migration  to  large  towns,  manifest  an  inclination  to  attend  classes  in 
connection  with  technical  schools. 

Now,  so  far,  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  subjects  that  might  be 
taught  in  ordinary  school  hours,  simply  becaase  I  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  simply  impos- 
sible to  give  such  instruction  in  any  other  way.  I  may  be  met  with  the 
objection  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  do  what  I  propose  in  the  way 
I  suggest.  But  I  reply  that  the  improvement  in  the  attendance  which 
would  bo  secured  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  compulsion 
would  go  far  to  minimise  any  difficulty  now  standing  in  the  way,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  teaching  staff  would  remove  all  remaining  difficulty. 
I  think  the  Board*s  regulations  in  this  respect  are  too  stringent.  I 
venture  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  manager  of  t 
national  school  is  concerned,  I  am  as  diligent  as  roost  managers.  I  say 
it  in  no  egotistical  spirit,  but  I  will  say  that  I  do  my  level  best  to  secure 
that  the  attendance  at  the  school  under  my  management  shall  be  as  gooii 
as  possible,  and  the  teaching  the  best  that  can  be  got.  But  for  all  that, 
my  efforts  are  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  the  teaching  staff  is  not  equal 
to  the  proper  instruction  of  the  children  who  attend  the  school.  Very 
often  we  have  upwards  of  60  and  sometimes  upwards  of  70  children 
in  attendance,  but  we  are  limited  to  one  principal  male  teacher  and 
one  assistant  female  teacher.  Our  average  attendance,  however,  ranges 
between  50  and  60,  and  the  teaching  staff  is  calculated  upon  that  basis. 
Now,  in  country  schools  the  average  is  most  seriously  fidffected  by  the 
distance  the  children  have  to  come,  by  the  weather,  and  by  the  in- 
difference of  parents,  as  well  as  by  causes  already  referred  to ;  and 
accordingly  our  teaching  staff,  while  quite  equal  to  the  proper  instruc- 
tion of  from  40  to  50  children,  is  quite  inadequate  to  properly  teach 
from  50  to  70.  In  all  country  schools,  therefore,  where  the  attendance 
upon  ordinary  occasions  is  upwards  of  50, 1  would  allow  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  pupil  teachers  or  junior  assistants. 

In  fact  we  want  in  Ireland  better  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars,  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  class  books,  and,  so 
far  as  the  5th  and  6th  classes  at  all  events  are  concerued,  an  enlargement 
of  the  curriculum,  and  finally  a  more  effective  teaching  staff.  Having 
all  this  I  believe  we  should  be  able  to  lay  a  foundation  for  technical 
instruction  and  higher  education  generally  which  could  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing most  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  with  regard  to  extra  subjects  taught  out  of  f  chool 
hours,  certain  of  the  existing  r^ulations  might  with  great  propriety  l>e 
revised.  For  example,  the  fee  charged  in  somecases  might  be  considerably 
reduced  with  great  advantage.  According  to  existing  regulations  an 
extra  school  fee  of  28,  per  quarter  must  be  paid  to  the  teachers  by  each 
pupil  for  instruction  in  each  of  the  extra  branches,  classics,  French, 
trigonometry,  navigation,  mechanics,  or  any  of  the  physical  sciences 
except  physical  geography.  This  is  practically  a  prohibitory  tariff. 
Then  there  is  a  reguktion  to  the  effect  that  no  result  fees  shall  be  pud 
for  more  than  two  extra  subjects  (besides  music,  drawing,  algebra,  and 
geometry)  in  the  same  school  without  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners. 
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Ttiere  is  aooCher  RgnlatioB  whidi  prohibits  the  teaching  iif  ge.^metrj  Rgf.  b.  Rfku. 

and   mensurmlioQ,  algehn»   tngooometrj,  maigiietisiii,  and   electricity,  

livht  and  aomid,  chemtstiy  and  geology  to  giris.    The  oombtned  revolt    ' '  ^"^  '^^^ 
of  these  two  r^ulatioos  is  that  cla?%ses  can  only  he  formed  with  cxtrcuie 
difficnltj,  ewa  where  there  is  a  willingiiess  on  the  part  of  the  parcuts  to 
paj  the  extra  fees  for  eadi  sobject  demanded  bj  the  rcgulatioas. 

I  have  oolj  indiested  one  or  two  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  the 
regolaUons  present  to  technical  or  scientific  instruction.  The  regnlations 
genendlj  are  in  mj  judgment  too  nnmeroos.  One  wonders  what 
cdtissal  mind  oonoeiTed  them  alL  They  are  modi  too  stringent  also  in 
some  particulars,  and  one  wonders  what  pedant  devised  them. 

I  should  like  to  add  that,  having  met  Mr.  Barklie  since  giving  mj 
evidence,  I  find  that  gentleman  mL^nDder<tood  my  recommendation  that 
the  Elducation  Board  or  the  Science  and  Art  Department  should  arrange 
to  provide  lecturers,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  proceed  to  an  v  part  of 
Ireland  and  give  a  popular  sdenoe  lecture  on  payment  by  the  district  of 
the  lectnrer^s  travelling  expenses.  It  appears  that  there  is  really  no 
provision  of  this  kind,  and  I  strongly  urge  that  the  (}oremment  should  do 
for  Ireland  what  private  energy  has  done  for  Mancheater,  Glasgow,  and 
other  plaoesy  in  providing  popular  science  lectures,  and  thus  create  a 
taste  for  scientific  or  technical  instmctioa.  I  am  sure  my  own  case  is  a 
typical  one.  I  am  Yeiy  anxious  to  have  two  *or  three  such  lectures 
this  winter.  But  I  cannot  obtain  lecturers ;  and  I  could  not  pay  them 
anything  beyond  travelling  expenses.  If  the  Grovemment  would  provide 
the  lecturer,  I  would  find  an  audience  and  pay  all  local  expenses.  We 
want  a  scientific  '*  mission  "  in  Ireland. 

Habold  Bylktt. 
The  witness  withdrew. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Meeting  at  BELFAST. 
Third  Day. 


Tuesday,  12th  June  1883. 

[The  Commissioners  visited  the  Belfast  School  of  Art,  and  after 
inspecting  the  various  departments  of  that  inatitutiooy  had  a  conference 
with  the  members  of  the  Committee.] 

Phesbnt  : 

Mr.  JOHN  SLACG,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Philip  Magnus. 

Conference  at       6555.  ( Chairman^  We  have  visited  yoar  School  of  Art,  and  should 
School  of  Art,  now  be  glad  to  hear  any  snggestions  you  may  have  to  make  as  to  improve- 

ments  ot  the  national  system,  especially  in  its  relation  to  art  teaching  as 

12  June  1883-  applied  to  industry.  Our  mission  has  direct  relation  to  that  question, 
and  we  have  received  a  large  amount  of  evidence  on  that  subject  all 
over  the  country.  Any  hints  from  you  would  be  valuable  to  us,  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  them  for  our  guidance  in  any  improvements 
we  might  eventually  have  to  suggest  regarding  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  We  find  wherever  we  go,  that  people  depend  much  on 
foreign  countries  for  their  artistic  designs,  and  it  would  he  an  object  of 
this  C  :mmission  to  aid  Belfast  in  developing  design  as  much  as  po8.«ible 
in  the  country.  If  you  can  tell  us  what  you  are  at  present  doing  in 
that  particular  department,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you,  and  to  receive 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  make. 

Mr,  WUUam  Gray,  M.R.I. A,  (one  of  the  vice-chairmen  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  School  of  Art). — There  is  one  thing  I 
would  strongly  urge,  namely,  that  we  ought  to  have  more  frequent 
inspection  from  South  Ken>ington.  Unfortunately  we,  in  this  province, 
are  isolated  from  the  work  done  in  South  Kensington,  and  we  have  not 
the  same  advantages  as  if  inspectors  wero  sent  more  frequently.  I 
may  say  that,  as  a  rule,  we  find  that  manufacturers  in  this  locality  do 
not  sympathise  with  the  work  done  in  this  school  aa  they  might  do,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  local  manufacturers  io 
encourage  foreign  artists  or  strangers,  rather  than  to  employ  those 
artists  who  have  been  educated  among  themselves,  and  who  are  familiar 
with  local  industries. 

6556.  Perhaps  your  secretary  would  name  a  few  cases  where  manu- 
facturers have  applied  to  this  institution  for  a  student,  and  have  actaallr 
employed  him  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Hugh  Robinson  (Secretary  to  the  Belfast  School  of  Art). — The 
system  of  education  which  has  been  adopted  here  deals  with  the  general 
principles  of  design  as  applied  to  manufactures,  but,  owing  to  the  variety 
of  fabrics  in  the  linen  trade,  the  application  of  this  knowledge  must  be 
developed  in  the  factory  and  the  designers'  ofRce.      We  bive  had  a 
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Qtimber  of  instances  of  pnpils  who  obtained  national  scholarships  when    Cm/nrenee  a 
at  this  school,  and  who,  on  their  return  from  South  Kensington,  secured   School  of  An. 

permanent  situations  as  designers  in  various  trades.     One  of  them  is         

employed  in  an  ornamental  ironworks  establishment,  some  are  damask   12  June  188  . 

designers,  and  some  are  designing  in  various  other  departments  of  the 

linen  trade.     We  frequently  have  applications  from  employers  for  boys 

wi^h  some  knowledge  of  design  to  enter  their  designers'  offices.     One 

of  our  national   scholars  has  been   employed  as  an   assistant   under 

Sir  F.  Leighton,  F.R.A.,  and  another  obtained  employment  in  London 

as  a  designer  for  a  linoleum  company. 

6557.  In  the  instraction  of  artisans  it  would  be  interesting  to  the 
Commission  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 

{Mr.  Gray.)  This  institution  endeavours  to  assist  those  pupils  who 
are  apprentices,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  even  the  nominal  fee, 
which  is  in  itself  as  low  as  it  possibly  can  be  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be 
demoralising  to  make  it  too  low,  but  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  can 
be  nominated  to  a  free  studentship  by  any  subscriber  who  has  paid 
a  subscription  amounting  to  5/. 

6558.  How  many  of  those  nominations  have  you  ? — ^I  do  not  think 
all  our  nominations  are  used  ;  in  fact,  we  find  that  our  manufacturers 
do  not  fake  the  hearty  interest  in  the  institution  that  they  should  take. 

{Mr.  John  Brown.)  I  think  the  South.  Kensington  Department  should 
encourage  a  greater  vaHety  of  style  in  design  tlian  they  now  do.  The 
designs  are  universally  fd  the  conventional  style. 

6559.  Can  any  other  gentleman  present  speak  concerning  the  value 
of  the  instructien  ? 

Mr.  F.  D.  Ward,  J,P.  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marfeiis  Ward  &  Co., 
Belfast). — We,  in  our  particular  business,  have  found  great  advantage 
from  this  school.  There  are  from  six  to  eight  persons  in  our  artistic 
department  who  are  attending  the  school.  Of  course  in  our  own 
establishment  they  have  to*  work  out  the  details  of  our  own  particular 
business,  but  the  ground  work  which  they  obtained  in  the  school  we 
have  found  to  be  of  great  advantage.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  this  school 
were  made  to  work  in  connection  with  the  technical  school,  about  to  be 
established,  the  two  might  be  made  to  dovetail  into  each  other,  so  that 
they  might  assist  each  other  very  materially.  Of  course  I  know 
nothing  of  the  manufacturing  of  damask,  but  I  should  be  delighted  to 
see  a  technical  school  established,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

6560.  Have  you  proceeded  so  far  with  your  technical  school  as  to 
have  decided  what  kind  of  art  instruction  will  be  given  there  ? 

{Mr,  Ward,)  It  is  not  intended  to  have  art  instruction  there  at  all. 
All  we  mean  to  do  at  present  is  to  have  a  school  for  teaching  the 
Weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  of  the  different  fabrics  manufactured  in 
Belfast.  I  should  like  to  see  other  manufactures  introduced  here  as 
well  as  that  of  linen.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  woollen, 
silk,  worsted,  and  jute  manufactures  here  also. 

Dr,  James  Moore^  Hon.  R.H.A, — We  have  lots  of  bloom  here,  but 
ne  want  to  be  fructified. 

6561.  {Mr.  Magnus.)  Do  you  take  full  advantage  of  the  loaiis  from 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  ?  They  are  anxious  there  to  extend 
the  facilities  for  sending  out  loans  in  order  to  help  local  art. 

{Mr.  Gray.)  Unfortunately  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  them  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  would  be  desirable.  A  short  time  ago  South 
Kensington  offered  us  a  loan  of  textile  fabrics,  and  we  asked  to  have 
them  supplemented  by  certain  things.     They  said  they  WSRald  do  so, 
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Conference  at  Provided  we  gave  the  exhibits  proper  aooommodation^  and  we  were 

School  of  Art.  obliged  to  say  that  we  had  no  such  place  as  was  reqaired.     We  had  to 

— -  take  the  textile  fabrics,  and  did  not  go  to  the  expense  of  hanging  the 

1 2  June  18BS.  other  exhibits  around  the  walls  of  a  place  which  was  not  suitable.     We 

—■"—^      afterwards  asked  the  loan  of  the  specimens  of  the  national  competition 

prizes.    We  had  no  place  in  the  town  to  exhibit  them,  and  had  to  fit  up 

one  here,  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  themselves  had  to  bear 

the  expenses.      It  would  be  most  desirable  that  we    should    more 

frequently  have  loans  from  South  Kensington,  and  we  hope,  before  long, 

to  have  premises  for  them.     /U  present  an  effort  is  being  made,  under 

the  Free  Libraries  Act,  and  the  town  council  have  not  included  in  the 

prospectus  a  museum.     If  we  had  that^  we  should  have  a  place  to 

show  objects  which  might  be  sent  forward  from  South  Kensington,  and 

also  objects  connected  with  our  various  manufactures.      Our  strug<;lc 

for  existence  in  Bel&st  is  severe,  but  still  we  maintain  our  place,  mid 

the  central  institution  we  are  now  getting  up  will  be  an  incentive  to 

the  public,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  succeed.     We  have  got 

through  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  way,  and  we  think  it  will  be  a 

success.      We  want  this  museum  and  art  gallery  just  to   the  same 

extent  as  museums  and  art  galleries  are  required  in  other  towns. 

6562.  {Chair/nan»)  How  much  will  the  penny  in  the  pound  rate 
yield  ?— 2,200/. 

6663.  (Mr.  Magnus,)  And  do  yon  propose  to  devote  the  whole  of 
that  amount  to  the  library  ?• — ^The  Town  Council  propose  to  expend 
16,000/.  on  the  building,  which  will  consist  of  a  library  and  two 
picture  galleries.  We  hope  to  utilise  that  as  an  art  gidlery,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  we  want  also  to  have  a  technical  museum.  The 
Town  Council  have  issued  advertisements  for  designs,  but  they  include 
a  library  and  picture  gaUery  only.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  change  their 
intention,  and  an  expression  of  your  opinion  in  favour  of  a  museum 
would  go  a  long  way  to  direct  public  opiilion  in  Belfast. 

(Dr,  Moare^  We  should  have  a  circulating  museum  from  South 
Kensington  for,  say,  six  months  or  so. 

Mr,  John  Jaffe  (President  of  the  Belfast  Chamber*  of  Commerce). 
We  thought  of  establishing  only  a  technical  school ;  we  did  not  think 
for  a  moment  of  including  drawing  and  art,  because  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  arrange  with  this  institution  to  give  the  instruction  in  art  here. 

{Professor  Letts,)  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  technical 
school,  I  may  say  that  we  have  specially  borne  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  looking  out  for  a  building  easily  accessible  from  this  one. 

6664.  (Chairman,)  Then  the  technical  school  will  be  placed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  if  possible  ? — Yes. 

6566.  (Mr,  Magnus^  Have  you  considered  it  possible  to  connect  it 
in  any  way  with  the  Working  Men's  Institute? — (Mr,  Ward,)  We 
thought  it  might  be  arranged  so  that  the  working  men*s  classes  and  all 
might  be  brought  together  under  one  head,  and  that  all  departments  of 
this  education  might  be  made  to  fit  in,  so  as  to  work  the  one  with  the 
other. 

(Mr,  Crray,)  The  movement  as  to  technical  education  in  Belfast  is 
up  to  the  present  independent  entirely  of  the  School  of  Art  or  the 
Working  Men's  Institute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  no  over- 
tures whatever  from  the  promoters  of  the  technical  school  with  reference 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  School  of  Art,  which  I  think  is  rather 
unfortunate. 

6566.  (Chairman)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bnilding  yon  propose 
to  erect  for  the  art  gallery  ? 
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{Mr.  Ward.)  With  regard  to  the  tree  library  and  art  gaUerj,  we  have   Conference  at 
asked  the  Town  Council  what  kind  of  a  building  thej  propose  to  erect.   School  of  Art, 

I  think  the  council  were  astonished  when  it  came  to  the  vote,  and  when         

tliey  found  that  by  such  a  majority  the  ratepayers  voted  as  they  did.  ^^  •^"°®  ^^*"* 

The  Town  Council  then  talked  of  only  a  free  library,  but  Mr.  Gray, 

Dr.  Moore,  myself,  and  others,  attended  as  a  deputation  at  the  council, 

and  I  believe  we  have  induced  them  to  agree  that  there  shall  also  be  a 

picture  gallery  and  probably  a  museum.     If  we  could  get  a  beginning 

made,  we  might  get  people  to  leave  us  some  money,  but  we  shall  be  glad 

to  receive  what  Government  aid  we  can  get. 

6566a.  It  would  seem  then  that  you  are  in  any  case  either  going 
to  have  a  museum  at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  or  a  gallery 
of  some  sort,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  going  to  be  devoted  to 
trade  purposes.  In  such  cases  the  Town  Council  have  always  the 
direction  of  the  buying  of  the  pictures,  and  they  are  not  always  very 
good  pictures.  Pictures  are  very  expensive  things,  and,  of  course,  have 
to  be  bought  with  very  special  knowledge,  which  it  is  impossible  always 
to  obtain,  whereas  you  can  always  have  a  good  industrial  museum  with 
exhibits  that  will  improve  the  taste  of  the  community  and  be  of  very 
great  service  to  trade. 

(Mr,  John  Brown.)  I  think  we  should  take  steps  to  secure  the  loan  of 
some  of  those  excellent  pictures  by  e  minent  artists,  so  as  to  get  them 
into  these  new  galleries. 

(Mr,  Gray,)  If  there  is  a  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  successful  museum  established  it  is  in  Belfast. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  (Head  Master,  Schoool  of  Art).  Many  students  go 
up  to  South  Kensington  to  study  design.  A  good  many  of  them  become 
designers,  but  about  one  half  of  them  develope  into  painters.  When 
students  here  are  engaged  in  designing  for  manufactures,  I  encourage 
them  to  pursue  their  studies  in  that  direction,  for  there  is  a  ^rcat  tendency 
on  the  part  of  students  to  get  out  of  designing  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  the  schools  of  art  might  be 
iiinch  extended  in  the  direction  of  technical  art.  As  to  foreigners 
catting  us  out  in  Belfast,  I  think  the  alarm  is  unnecessary.  Most  of 
the  leading  designers  in  the  town  are  natives  of  the  place.  This  school 
has  produced  a  number  of  good  designers,  and  some  are  holding  good 
situations  in  the  best  firms.  I  could  name  half-a-dozen,  and  Mr.  Robinson 
has  mentioned  several.  I  must  admit  that  foreigners  do  come  to  the 
town  and  sell  their  designs  for  a  less  sum  than  Irish  designers  could 
work  for. 

(Mr.  Jaffe.)  The  teaching  of  art  in  such  a  school  as  this  must  be 
attended  with  good  effects  in  a  manufacturing  town  like  Belfast,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  good  has  been  done  by  the  Belfast 
School  of  Art,  which  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  town. 

(Mr.  Gray.)  We  as  a  Board  take  special  care  to  encourage  ail  ciasses 
of  design,  and  also  to  induce  the  offering  of  special  prizes  by  local 
manufacturers,  to  be  competed  for  under  the  manufacturers'  own 
conditions. 
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J}.Sc.,Ph.D. 

6567.  {ChairmatL)  You  were  formerly  professor  of  chemistrj  to  the 

11  June  1888.    Museum  of  Irish  Industry  ? — Yes. 
"  6568.  That  is  now  called  the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin  ?— 

Yes. 

6569.  And  you  have  also  been  lecturer  on  agriculture,  chemistry,  and 
geology  at  the  Glasnevin  model  farm,  and  have  lectured  iu  various 
provincial  towns  op  various  scientific  subjects,  more  especially  on 
chemistry  ? — Yes. 

6570.  In  the  latter  capacity  were  you  employed  by  the  Gk)vemment  ? 
Yes^  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  rather  under  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  that  time. 

6571.  And  you  took  part  also  in  the  formation  of  the  technological 
collections  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry  and  of  the  Industrial 
Museum  in  Scotland  ? — I  did. 

6572.  And  you  have  studied  the  system  of  technical  education  in 
several  continential  countries  ? — I  have. 

6573.  And  you  have  written  on  the  subject  ?•»!  have,  and  I  may  add 
that  at  the  time  I  was  engaged  therein  I  also  started  a  Technological 
Journal  in  Dublin. 

6574.  At  any  rate  you  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
it  is  not  new  to  you  by  any  means  ? — I  have ;  it  is  not  new  to  me. 

6575.  Nor,  I  believe,  is  it  new  to  Ireland  ?  No. 

6576.  Can  you  state  very  briefly  what  has  been  the  history  of 
technical  instruction  in  Ireland  ? — ^The  history  of  the  Dublin  Society 
and  of  the  Irish  Linen  Board  represents  the  history  of  it  in  the  la^ 
century.  Every  one  knows  of  the  system  of  premiums  established  by 
the  Linen  Board.  The  money  premiums  given  by  the  Dublin  Society 
went  so  far  as  to  obtain  for  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
society  at  that  time  the  name  of  ^'  Premium  Madden.'*  It  was  the 
principle  of  premiums  given  for  the  encouragement  of  manufiictures  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.    To  refer  to  it  will  be  quite  enough. 
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6577.  The  encouragement  then  consisted  in  offering  premiums  ? — In     j}r.  w,  K. 
offering  premiums  and  bountii^s  upon  the  production  ;  and  I  should  like       Sullivan, 
to  say  that  the  success  was  very  great,  for  many  of  the  towns  that  you    D'Sc,  Ph.D. 
will  now  see,  almost  without  an  artisan  of  any  kind,  were  tlien  very  busy 
industrial  centres,  as,  for  instance,  Blarney  and  Bandon.  ^ 

6578.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  retrogression  of  those  towns  ?— 
To  two  causes.     In  the  first  instance,  at  that  time  no  artisan  who  was 

a  Roman  Catholic  was  admitted  into  a  trade  society—  in  fact  he  could  . 
not  be  a  tradesman ;  and  the  whole  thing  was  therefore  artificial,  so 
that  when  a  crash  came  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1815,  and 
between  that  and  1826  when  a  still  greater  crash  took  place,  all  these 
little  artificial  centres  went  to  the  wall.  They  had  no  roots  among  the 
population  of  the  country  themselves.  At  that  time  in  this  city  no  man 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  dominant  party  could  be  a  tradesman,  even 
of  the  lowest  class. 

6579.  But  iu  spite  of  that  certain  trades  had  arisen  ? — They  had. 

6580.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  ? — ^They  have  all  risen  since. 

6581 .  No  ;  they  had  arisen  before  ? — Oh,  those  were  fostered  by  the 
dominant  class,  but  they  were  artificial.  You  will  see  therefore  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 

and  for  forty  years  afterwards  were  confined  to  rural  industries,  like 
pi^>er,  the  manfacture  of  which  was  at  one  time  altogether  in  the  hands 
of  two  or  three  families ;  the  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  provision 
trade — ^that  they  were  carried  on  outside  the  boroughs,  and  that  will 
account  for  the  peculiar  position  of  those  trades  in  the  country.  The 
woollen  .mai^ufaciure  was  another  that  was  carried  on  outside  the 
^boundaries  of  towns  for  the  same  reason. 

6582.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  a  similar  system  of  bounties  or 
premiums  were  now  to  be  created  anew  that  the  effect  would  be 
beneficial  to  manufactures  ? — I  would  hardly  say  in  the  form  of  premiums, 
but  some  such  system  of  encouragement  would,  I  think,  do  good. 

6583.  Can  you  define  a  little  more  what  you  mean  ? — I  think  I  could 
not  point  to  a  better  example  than  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system 
of  the  technical  education  on  the  continent  as  shown  in  the  earlier  stage 
in  Belgium  in  the  ateliers  cTapprentissage, 

6584.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  workshops  set  up  in  Flanders  at 
the  time  when  machinery  was  introduced  for  the  linen  manu&ctures? 
Yes. 

6585.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  that  was  a  temporary  expedient  ? 
—Yes. 

6586.  And  that  although  it  nominally  continues  to  exist,  it  is-  only 
vegetating  now  ? — And  quite  right  ;  that  would  be  my  notion  now^ 
ThsX  is  to  say  it  should  be  only  a  temporary  remedy  in  Ireland,  merely 
to  raise  us  to  the  same  position  as  other  countries  around  us,  and  then  let 
it  droop  and  die  out,  as  it  ought  to  do. 

6587.  But  the  trades  which  were  taught  there  are  not  actually  living 
trades  ;  they  existed  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  they  were  superseded 
very  rapidly  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  those  very  trades 
which  were  temporarily  established  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it 
gave  them  skill  of  hand. 

658B.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  improved  workshops  of  this 
kind  might  be  established  in  Ireland  ? — I  think  all  efforts  of  this  kind 
should  be  locally  done,  and  managed  entirely  by  local  people,  but  that 
there  should  be  some  State  assistance,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
burden  of  starting  these  thiugs  falls  upon  a  comparatively  limited 
number  of  people. 
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Dr.  W.  K.         6589.  In  which  waj  do  jou  think  that  the  State  coald  assist  local 

Snllittan,      efforts  ? — I  should  think  it  could  be  done,  as  we  were  anxious  it  should 

V.Sc.t  Ph.D.  ^  done  at  the  dairy  school,  where  a  local  committee  finds  a  considerable 

11  Jtme'l883     P^^^io"  ^^  ^^®  funds,  and  the  State  supplies  the  remainder,  and  the 

"   inspection,  which  I  look  upon  as  the  most  important  part.     You  will 

hear  from  Sir  George  Colthurst  the  whole  history  of  that  enterprise. 

6590.  You  are  aware,  doctor,  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
anything  regarding  agriculture  and  anything  that  concerns  itself  with 
manufactures  that,  in  the  former  case,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
competition,  whereas  in  the  latter,  you  must  necessarily  compete  with 
Fome  private  industry  ? — ^Yes. 

6591.  It  would  follow  from  that,  that  if  Grovernment  were  to  give 
assistance  to  the  establishment  of  workshops  of  any  kind,  complaints, 
and  just  complaints,  would  arise  from  those  engaged  in  competing 
pursuits,  who  had  no  such  assistance  ?  Is  it  not  the  case,  therefore,  that 
the  mode  of  encouragement  in  regard  to  manufactures  should  be  different 
from  that  which  might  be  given  to  agricultural  and  dairying  operations? 
^If  I  were  asked  that  question  in  England,  I  should  certainly  entirely 
agree  with  the  spirit  of  your  question,  because  there  I  think  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  have  the  Slate  interfering  in  any  kind  of  industry  of 
that  form,  but  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
if  you  are  to  train  the  people  at  all  to  industry,  yon  must  make  an 
exception  and  use  exceptional  means. 

6592.  Would  it  not  be  enough,  if  upon  such  industries  being  estab- 
lished by  voluntary  support — I  do  not  say  purely  from  local  sources, 
because  perhaps  Cork  might  feel  disposed  to  do  something  for  its 
neighbourhood,  and  perhaps  also  some  central  national  society  might  do 
something  for  the  poorest  districts  of  Ireland — ^but  would  it  not  be 
sufficient  if  after  the  establishment  of  workshops  for  domestic  industries, 
more  especially  by  private  effort,  the  Government  were  then  to  give 
assistance  by  way  of  payments  on  results  ?— Well,  perhaps  I  differ  from 
most  people  with  regard  to  that  system  of  payment  by  results.  It  may 
be  very  good  elsewhere,  but  I  look  upon  the  whole  system  of  payment 
by  results  on  examination,  and  the  introduction  of  it,  as  a  true  curse  to 
the  country,  and  the  effects  of  it  will  not  he  felt  until  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  What  the  people  want  is  to  be  taught,  not  to  be 
examined. 

6593.  Does  one  exclude  the  other? — I  think  to  a  large  extent  it 
does,  as  we  have  it  developed  in  Ireland ;  fortunately  you  have  not  felt 
it  in  England.  We  have  what  I  may  call  payment  by  results  in  the 
form  of  examinations  beginning  with  the  primary  school  and  ending  with 
the  university,  and  though  I  do  not  like  to  appear  as  a  prophet  in  the 
matter,  I  believe  you  will  see,  probably  in  the  next  twenty  years,  a 
movement  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  thing.  It  is  not  the  same  as  in 
England,  where  it  is  an  examination  upon  good  sound  teaching  in  schools ; 
and  I  do  not  exclude  it  in  that  form,  but  when  it  is,  as  it  is  here,  the  sole 
substitute  for  education,  then  it  becomes  a  mischief. 

6594.  In  manufactures,  the  results  would  speak  for  themselves  ? — I 
is  difficult  to  judge  of  that.  In  manufactures,  however,  it  is  different ; 
where  there  is  a  mere  good  sound  inspection,  and  where  good  work  was 
done,  as  proved  by  that  inspection,  a  sum  of  money  might  be  given  to 
aid  them. 

6695.  That  was  exactly  what  I  meant  when  I  spoke  of  payment  by 
results  ? — ^Well,  I  accept  it  in  that  form. 

6596.  What  you  mean,  is  that  you  would  exclude  the  element  of 
competition  P— I  would. 
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6597*  And  you  would  insist  that  the  examination  should  take  a  more  ^'  ^*  ^' 

serioufl  fonn  ? — Yes ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  by  a  number  of  printed  jj  mJ^'*  pTVj 

questions  on  subjects  which  are  of  no  practical  vidue  whatever.  '  PhM, 

6598.  But  if  a  locality  were  able  to  show  that,  in  consequence  of  llJane  1883. 

voluntary  effort,  new  trades  had  been  established,  and  those  more  parti-      • 

cularly  in  remote  poor  districts ;  if  they  were  able  to  show  this  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Government,  you  think  that  then  the  Government 

might  repay  a  portion  of  the  expense  which  had  been  incurred  ? — ^I  think 
so  ;  that  is  the  view  I  take  of  it* 

6599.  In  point  of  fact,  we  may  take  it  that  you  do  not  object  to  the 
payment  by  results,  if  you  could  be  certain  that  they  really  have  been 
obtained  ? — Quite  so,  and  that  they  are  not  put  forward  as  a  substitute 
for  real  work ;  that  there  is  no  sham  appearance  of  work  being  done 
where  there  is  no  work  at  all  done. 

6600.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  we  substantially  agree  in  this,  that 
the  best  mode,  in  your  opinion,  of  encouraging  domestic  industries  in 
Ireland,  would  be  their  establishment  by  voluntary  effort,  the  Govern- 
ment coming  in  only  when  some  proof  had  been  given  of  these  efforts 
having  been  serious  and  successful  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view  of  the  matter. 

6601.  It  is  your  opinion  that  technical  teaching  in  Ireland  should  be 
of  a  different  character  from  what  it  would  be  in  a  more  advanced 
country  ? — Certainly. 

6602.  Inasmuch  as  it  should  include  education  of  the  hand  as  well  as 
of  the  brain  ? — Certainly  ;  that  is  exactly  what  ought  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  system  that  would  be  adopted  for  Great  Britain  and  that 
which  should  be  adopted  for  Ireland.  We  should  begin  lower  down, 
in  fact. 

6603.  In  point  of  £Eu;t,  you  would  attach  more  importance  to  what 
may  be  called  primary  technical  instruction,  including  instruction  in 
trades,  than  you  would  to  Irigher  technical  education  ? — At  the  moment 
I  would,  but  I  think  the  foundations  of  the  whole  system  ought  to  be  laid 
so  that  it  would  gradually  develope. 

6604*.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  foundation  of  intermediate  or  higher 
technical  instruction  has  already  been  laid  ? — Of  the  higher  it  has,  but 
as  was  expressed  by  a  former  colleague  of  mine.  Dr.  McCosh,  with 
respect  .to  the  intermediate  schools,  *'  there  are  no  stairs  between  the 
"  bottom  and  the  top." 

6605.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  encouragement  offered  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  to  the  towns  to  establish  science  and  art  classes, 
forms  that  intermediate  step  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so. 

6606.  Why  not  ? — ^Because  it  is  mere  examination ;  facilities  for 
teaching  are  wanted.  That  we  are  trying  to  provide  in  Cork  by  the 
\d,  rate.  We  are  trying  to  establish  a  good  and  genuine  school  of 
art  and  science.  A  school  for  that  express  purpose.  Then  there  will 
be  some  link. 

6607.  WiU  the  \d,  rate  be  sufficient? — It  is  all  we  have  got.  We 
were  obliged  to  pledge  part  of  the  rate  to  the  Board  of  Works  under  the 
Act  to  raise  money  for  the  building ;  we  expect  to  raise  the  rest  by 
subscription.  We  have  the  plans  prepared  for  the  building,  and  there  is 
to  be  a  sum  of  16,000^  expended  upon  it 

6608.  How  long  is  it  since  you  first  applied  the  Libraries'  Act  ? — ^As 
fiur  bock  as  1855, 1  think. 

6609.  How  much  do  you  raise  ? — A  penny  rate  on  the  whole  valua- 
tion of  Cork  at  present,  produces  between  500/.  and  600^  It  is  not  a 
very  large  sum. 

i  16681.  T 
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Dr,  W.  JT.         6610.  Bat  thiB  is  the  only  city  in  Ireland,  in  fact,  where  the  libraries* 
^«//iwn,       j^Qi  \^^  heeu  applied? — Yes  ;  Belfast,  I  believe,  is  about  to  do  ao  ;  in 
^'^^2_         &ct,  I  believe,  has  done  so  this  yeai*. 
11  June  1888.       6611*  Have  you  both   science  and  art  classes? — ^Yes.     There  aro 

other  science  classes  also  in  the  town,  but  it  is  our  attempt  at  starting 

science  classes  that  leads  me  to  think  that  the  work  done  by  the  South 
Kensington  examinations  has  not  been  done  perfectly,  because  the 
classes  started  elsewhere  are  not  technical  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  The  questions  are  very  well  suited  for  attracting  the  attention 
of  boys  in  a  school  to  scientific  subjects,  but  the  ordinary  papers  that 
are  given  out  are  not  exactly  such  as  would  suit  our  locality.  We  want 
inculcated  above  all,  the  study  of  mathematics  and  mechanics,  aud  we 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  pupil  to  attend  to  these,  in  consequence 
of  the  &cility  he  has  for  earning  more  money  at  the  more  popular 
subjects ;  in  &ct,  it  will  not  pay  a  good  mathematician  to  form  a  class 
at  all. 

6612.  You  would  like,  then,  that  your  teacher  should  receive  a  salary 
in  addition  to  payment  by  results  ? — I  think  so. 

6613.  And  that,  I  suppose,  could  be  done  either  by  subscriptions  on 
the  spot,  or  out  of  the  rate,  if  it  provided  a  sufficient  sum  ? — Yes. 

6614.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
should  enable  municipalities  to  give  greater  assistance  than  that  which 
can  be  got  by  a  Id.  rate  ? — I  would ;  and  when  about  to  get  up  a  dairy 
school  here,  I  proposed  a  plan,  which  I  am,  in  fact,  about  to  pnWsh 
completely,  of  having  a  Permissive  Act  passed,  to  enable  the  county  to 
found  and  support  an  agricultural  school  and  a  veterinary  sohool,  at  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  in  the  rating. 

6615.  You  said  there  was  a  defect,  and  you  pointed  out  its  nature,  in 
the  scheuHe  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  applied  to  Ireland, 
and  that  that  defect  made  itself  felt  in  the  want  of  encouragement  to  the 
more  severe  portion  of  a  science  curriculum  ? — Quite  so. 

6616.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  good  knowledge  of  science  lies  at 
the  root  of  technical  instruction  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

6617.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  scheme  of  the  City  and  Gailds  of 
London  Institute  ? — To  some  extent,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  yet  of  inspecting  their  work. 

6618.  You  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  they  offer  prizes  to  students  and 
payments  to  teachers  for  technical  subjects  ? — Yes ;  I  think  they  have, 
in  fact,  followed  on  the  lines  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Some  young 
fellows  of  our  schools  have  succeeded  on  one  or  two  occasions  in 
obtaining  silver  medals  in  those  examinations. 

6619.  Do  you  consider  that  examinations  of  that  kind  aro  useful  ? — 
Well,  I  cannot  say  that  In  a  particular  instance  I  know  it  was  useful, 
because  the  student  was  able  to  pursue  a  whole  course  of  mathematics 
and  mathematical  physics  to  his  great  advantage,  by  the  money  obtained. 
Of  course  you  will  always  understand  me  as  looking  at  it  from  the  {loint 
of  view  of  Ireland,  and  I  would  not  by  any  means  say  that  my  obser- 
vations apply  under  other  circumstances,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  exami- 
nation papers  appear  to  me  to  be  sterile,  to  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  work  that  we  require. 

6620.  But  do  you  think  that  an  examination  may  be  devised  that 
would  be  useful  ? — Certainly. 

6621.  You  would,  however,  wish  that  the  technological  examination 
should  be  of  a  nature  which  would  render  previous  instruction  in  science 
an  absolute  sine  gud  non  ? — I  would.  I  may  say  what  I  should  wiah 
to  avoid  is  the  danger  of  mere  cram.     Such  ezaminatioDS|  I  thmfe^ 
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fi^ald  be  mada  ag  practioal  as  possibley  apd  no  subjeet  capable  of  being  ^''^  ^-  ^• 

practicallj  tested  should  be  examined  by  means  of  mere  papers.  n^**^m'ri 

66^.  Would  h  be  possible  to  hold  those  exiMninations  locaUy?— I  ' 

think  so.                                                                                                  .  ,  iiJuoe  1888. 

6623.  Seeing  that  payments  and  honouvs  depend  'Upon  them,  would  —.-.-i— 
it  not  require  Uiat  considerable  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  local 
examiners? — ^I  think  so ;  but  at  all  such  examinations  the  body  granting 

or  paying  money  should  be  represented,  and  should  take  care  that  the 
thing  was  well  done, 

6624.  But  that  would  be  very  expensive  ? — I  think  not  moi'e  expensive 
than  the  present  system^  Of  course  there  is  always  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  at  the  examination }  at  least,  he 
visits  the  examinaition  hall  during  the  night. 

662^  You  i^>e«k  of  the  officers  of  Engineers  who  go  raund  ?— I  do. 
.  6626.  Do  you  consider  that  that  is  serious  inspection  ? — ^I  do  not 
consider  it  very  serious^  but  stilly  it  is  an  inspection,  to  some  extent.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  would  guard  against  every  chance  of  collusion  between 
local  parties.  I  know,  of  course,  that  a  great  many  curious  things  have 
occurred  in  that,  way,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
fljBtem  of  examinations. 

6627*  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  w^  of  oiur  colleagues  is  the  oiroctor 
of  the  City  and  Ooiilds  Institute  ? — f  es. 

6628.  And  I  think  I  may  say  on  his  behalf  that  he  would  be  very 
grateful  for  any  advice  you  could  give  as  to  the  adaptation  of  their 
ekamioations  to  the  citcumstances  of  Ireland.  Might  I  take  it  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  let  him  have  your  views  on  the  subject  some- 
what in  detail  ? — I. shall  be  very  glad  to  place  them  before  him. 

6629.  Yott  think  that  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  in  England  for 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  Ireland? — I  do;  I  look  upon  most  of  the 
legislation  for  Ireland  as  being  entirely  from  an  English  standpoint 
withotit  taking  into  account  the  exact  position  of  the  xsountry. 

6630.  Do  you  think  there  is  some  improvement  in  that  respect  now  ? 
-^Decidedly,  there  is  a  very  good  intention,  but  sometimes  it  does  not 
produce  practical  results. 

6631.  You  would  guard  against  our  taking  the  Irish  geoiry  as  the 
exponents  of  the  opinion  of  Ireland  on  all  educational  subjects,  more 
particularly  on  account  of  their  having  been  educated  in  Enghind  ? — 
Yes,  {tfid  because  they  view  these  matters  altogether  from  an  English 
standpoint,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  they  are  improving  very  much  in  that 
respect* 

6632.  Then  what  should  be  the  guide  that  the  Government  should 
accept  in  regard  to  education,  including  technical  education,  in  regard  to 
Ireland  ? — The  local  management  of  things  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  conducted ;  Government  assisting  each  place  when  it  has  shown  that 
it  is  able  to  dp  good  work  ;  not  endeavouring  to  carry  out  a  hard  and 
&st  line  with  re^ird  to  assistance  of  any  kind,  but  aiding  everybody 
that  is  capaUe  of  doing  some  sound,  good  work. 

6633.  We  have  been  told  elsewhere  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Ireland,  everything  ought  to  emanate  from  the 
Gt>vemment ;  that  is  an  opinion  in  which  you  do  not  at  all  concur  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  but  when  the  Government,  by  any  policy,  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  certain  point,  and  when  the  country  is  beginning  to  accept 
it,  I  think  they  ought  to  persevere  in  the  good  work  they  have  begun  t 
and  not  pull  it  up  by  the  roots  immediately,  because  somebody  has  said 
that  it  ought  to  be  changed. 

6634.  In  saying  that,  have  you  at  all  in  your  mind  the  model  faim 
schools  that  were  fcvmerly  established  in  Ireland?— I  have;  but  upon 

T  S 
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Dr  W  K      ^^^  P^^^  ^  S^^  ^^  might  be  said.    I  did  not  look  npon  the  modd 

SulUoan,      farmsyas  they  were  formerly  condacted,  as  a  great  succeas,  but  they  were 

D.Sc.,  PLD.  begimiing  to  work  out  of  their  difficulties  just  at  the  momeat  when 

they  were  abolished. 

11  June  183  j.       6635.  Was  the  change  taking  place  in  the  condition  of  thoee  farms 

themselves,  which  would  have  adapted  them  better  to  the  circumstances 

of  the  country,  or  was  it  that  the  conditions  of  the  country  were  being 
changed,  so  as  to  make  the  farms,  as  they  were,  of  greater  use  ? — It  was 
the  country  itself  that  was  changing ;  circumstances  were  changing;  and 
no  doubt,  if  time  had  been  ^ven,  the  system  of  the  national  education 
would  also  have  suited  itseli  to  the  new  cu'cumstances.  I  may  add,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  that  it  was  the  centralised  mode  of  goyeming  those 
agricultural  schools  that  ruined  them.  Thus,  they  had  one  system  of 
farming  for  a  dairy  country  and  for  a  mountain  farm,  and  were  trying  to 
till  a  farm  near  Belfast,  out  of  the  day  of  which  good  bricks  m^t  be 
made.  A  great  many  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  best  farms  of  the 
countiy,  where  the  people  were  already  able  to  till  pretty  well,  and  none 
in  the  mountain  districts,  where  they  ought  to  have  been  taught  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  and  so  on. 

6636.  May  we  take  it  that  the  state  of  things  it  was  gradually 
bringing  about,  of  approximation  between  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
these  schools,  has  developed  itself  still  further  by  this  time  ? — ^I  think  so. 
I  think  you  will  get  evidence  with  regard  to  our  dairy  school  epitomised, 
which  will  show  the  whole  thing. 

6637.  Then  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  that  whole  question  ought 
now  to  be  reconsidered  ? — ^I  should. 

6638.  And  that,  with  respect  to  any  school  that  might  be  established, 
particular  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  actual  needs  and  circumstances 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  established?—!  am  strongly  of  that 
opinion. 

6639.  And  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  suc- 
cessful ? — ^Tes ;  that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  inspection,  but  not 
uniformity  of  practice.  I  know  that  Mr.  Thomas  Carroll,  Inspector  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  agrees  thoroughly 
with  my  criticism  as  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  and  as  to  what 
should  now  be  done. 

6640.  I  take  it  that  you  consider  the  State  aid  which  is  given  to 
Beformatory  and^Industrial  schools  as  a  type  of  the  aid  which  you  would 
propose  should  be  given  to  the  most  elementary  technical  education  ?-^l 
do.  There  is  a  special  portion  of  which  I  would  claim  for  Ireland  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  scientific  technical  education. 

6641.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  introduce  into  your  primary  schools 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools,  at  any  rate,  if  not  in  actual  handicrafts, 
and  that  the  State  should  partly  pay  for  that  instruction  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  they  should  do  for  technical  instruction  what  is  done  for  the 
literary. 

6642.  That  they  should  do  for  the  honest  population  what  they  are 
doing  for  the  waifs  and  strays,  and  the  criminal  population  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
opportunities  every  day  of  seeing  the  contrast  between  children  of  the 
unthrifty  and  the  wai£i  and  strays  of  the  town,  who  are  well  clad  and 
better  taught  than  the  poor ;  and  at  the  same  lime  the  children  of  the 
honest  working  man  without  boots  or  shoes,  with  thread-bare  dothes, 
while  the  others  are  well  clothed  and  covered ;  and  there  is  a  hatred 
growing  up  between  the  classes  that  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  marked. 

6648.  You  say  that  the  honest  poor  resent  the  advantages  which  are 
given  to  the  dishonest  ? — ^Yes ;  and  then  the  drunken  fathers,  when  they 
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remonstrated  with  for  being  drunk  and  not  attending  to  their     i)r.  W.  K, 
children,  say,  that  is  much  the  better  waj  for  them.     A  shoemaker  of      Sullivan, 
that  class  in  mj  neighbourhood,  with  whom  I  remonstrated,  told  me  ^*^^'*  Ph.D. 
*•  Oh,  I  will  still  find  a  place  for  Uie  children  above  there,"  referring  to  ,,  j^      '.^^ 
the  Greenmount  Industrial  Schools.    It  was  unanswerable;  I  could  saj     ..J!!^!... 
no  more. 

6644.  I  suppose  that  is  felt  more  in  Ireland  because  there  is  more 
immediate  contact  between  the  classes  ? — ^Not  merelj  that. 

6645.  I  mean  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  school  for  the  waifs  and 
strays,  and  those  for  the  industrial  population  is  closer  ? — ^Yes ;  and 
becanse  in  most  of  the  towns  I  know  in  England,  those  in  Lancashire,  for 
instance,  the  proportion  of  the  population  that  is  not  as  well  off  as  those 
classes  is  very  small  indeed.    They  do  not  at  all  come  in  contact. 

6646.  {Mr.  Wdodall,)  Is  it  the  practice  in  the  industrial  schools,  to 
which  you  have  already  made  reference,  to  receive  children  of  the 
ordinary  population  as  externs  or  day  scholars  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

6647.  {The  Chairman,)  Amongst  the  items  of  manual  instruction  you 
wonld  include  domestic  economy  for  girls  ? — ^Yes ;  we  tried  to  do  that 
at  the  dairy  school. 

6648.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  primary 
schools ;  of  course  that  is  a  branch  of  technical  instruction  ? — Yes  ;  at  tho 
time  when  I  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  question — ^many  years 
ago — a  great  effort  was  made  to  introduce  domestic  economy  into  the 
national  schools  through  the  countrj.  The  late  Eesident  Commissioner, 
Sir  Alexander  Mac  Donncll,  was  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

6649.  But  we  have  been  told  that  the  sewing  of  girls  in  the  national 
schools  was  too  much  of  an  ornamental  nature.  Can  you  say  aaythiug 
on  that?-^Oh  yes,  it  was  always  too  ornamental. 

6650.  But  did  the  teaching  of  ornamental  needlework  exclude  the 
teacJiing  of  ordinary  sewing  and  cutting-out  ? — Well  there  was  something 
to  be  earned  by  the  ornamental  work. 

6651 .  And  you  think  the  other  branches  have  been  too  much  neglected  ? 
— ^Too  much  altogether  ;  the  Commissioners  at  all  times  endeavoured  U} 
foster  rather  the  plain  work,  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  central  Commission 
to  be  everywhere,  and  unfortunately,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a  great  want 
thronghout  the  country  of  any  local  authority  or  local  committee  to 
exercise  any  superin  ten  dance,  so  that  teachers  are  very  much  left  to 
their  own  will  in  the  matter. 

6652.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  put  the  school  under  the 
charge  of  an  attendance  committee  or  some  local  board  ? — While  the 
religions  question  continues  in  its  present  aspect,  I  think  it  scarcely 
possible  that  that  could  be  done  to  any  large  extent,  but  there  might, 
I  think,  be  a  visiting  committee  appointed  as  a  beginning.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  it  would  be  effective,  in  others  it  would  not,  but  it  is  the 
beginning  of  what  ought  to  be  the  end  some  day  or  other. 

6653.  What  interest  have  the  teachers  in  encouraging  ornamental 
work,  rather  than  plain  sewing  ? — I  should  explain  what  I  meant  by 
ornamental  work  ;  it  means  crotchet  work,  lace  making,  and  so  on.  It 
is  not  that  the  teacher  has  a  direct  interest  in  it,  but  the  children  have ; 
there  is  some  money  to  be  made  by  it,  and  the  children  will  not  attend 
to  mere  lessons  on  plain  sewing  if  they  can  earn  money  by  any  other 
form  of  work. 

6654.  That  is  an  object  which  you  would  wish  to  encourage  ? — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

6655.  And  in  that  sense  it  is  not  objectionable  ? — Not  objectionable, 
certunlj ;  it  is  better  than  that  they  should  be  idle.    I  would  be  in 


It  June  1883. 
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Dr,  W,  K.     fft'^our  of  giving  encoaragement  to  Bucb  work  as  would  condnce  tc 
SuUivan,       comfort  at  home. 

7>.5r.,  Ph.D,  6656.  But  if  they  could  sell  their  fancy  work  for  more  than  they 
could  buy  the  materials  of  the  plain  work  for,  you  would  not  object  to 
the  fancy  work  ? — I  would  not.  I  might  qualify  my  alkswer  to  thii 
extent,  that  I  should  like  that  they  should  be  kept  to  doing  the  plain 
work,  but  I  think  the  tendency  everywhere  is  to  suit  the  market  for 
their  indusstiy,  and  that  they  must  obey  it. 

G657.  Then  it  Is  not  mere  vanity  that  causes  plain  work  to  be 
neglected  ? — No. 

6658.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  reference  to  workhouse  schools ; 
we  have  been  told  that  more  might  be  done  there  in  the  way  of 
industrial  training  ;  does  that  apply  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  to 
J'>ublin? — It  applies  perfectly  to  the  south  ;  I  am  not  aware,  in  fact,  of 
any  effort  made  in  that  way  it  the  country.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
great  effort  made  to  attach  farms  to  the  workhouses,  and  some  very  good 
results  were  obtained.  I  remember  one  of  the  farms  especially  where 
good  work  was  done,  it  was  in  Wexford.  At  that  time  I  puid  some 
attention  to  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  and  that  farm  gave  a  test  of 
the  work  it  had  done  by  supplying  me  with  materials  for  analysis  in  the 
way  of  various  kinds  of  roots.  All  these  were  given  up.  Objections 
were  raised  to  Boards  of  Guardians  having  farms.  The  objections  were 
not  raised  by  the  ratepayers  generally ;  I  think  they  came  from  the  then 
Poor  Law  Board. 

6659.  What  was  their  objection  ? — Their  objection  was,  I  suppose, 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  jobbery  done  in  the  workhouses ;  that  the 
system  was  not,  in  fact,  adapt^  for  working  out  in  its  then  condition. 

6660.  The  condition  of  what  ? — ^The  condition  of  workhouse 
administration  ;  the  whole  government  of  the  poor  house ;  it  was  in 
a  transition  state.  The  time,  in  fact,  had  not  come  for  the  workhouse 
system  be  to  burdened  with  an  industrial  system  of  that  kind. 

6661.  I  believe  there  still  arc  farms  attached  to  some  workhouses  ? 
— There  are  very  few. 

6662.  Does  the  Poor  Law  Board  at  present  encourage  or  discourage 
the  attachment  of  farms  to  workhouses  ? — I  could  not  say ;  the  thing 
has  really  dropped  into  abeyance,  there  is  no  action  being  taken  about  it, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  could  be  dealt 
with  in  Ireland  ;  that  is  teaching  pauper  children  in  workhouses  as  well 
as  in  industrial  schools.  I  believe  that  at  the  Cork  workhouse  they 
have  a  tract  of  land,  and  the  guardians  are  very  anxious  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  garden  work  and  agricultural  work. 

6663.  What  would  be  vour  general  scheme  of  a  complete  system  of 
technical  education  for  Ireland? — Well  I  think  it  ought  to  include 
everything  that  you  would  require  in  England,  namely,  something  corre- 
sponding to  the  Polytechnic  of  Germany  which  we  have  in  the  Collefce 
of  Science  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  practically  existing  in  the  Queen's 
College. 

6664.  With  regard  to  the  Koyal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  might 
I  ask  whether  you  consider  it  is  doing  as  much  work  as  it  might  do  ?— 
I  think  it  is  doing  a  good  deal  of  work,  but  the  public  do  not  appreciate 
the  amount,-  and,  therefore,  the  attendance  is  very  small ;  but  I  thiok 
it  also  might  be  somewhat  modified  in  any  new  scheme,  and  made  to 
do  more  work.  Brought  more  into  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

6665.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  students,  perhaps  one-half  of 
them,  are  young  men  from  England  ? — Yes. 
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6666.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  also^  that  the  iastniction  given  there  is  to  a     ^'^'  ^' 
great  extent  a  duplication  of  that  which  is  given  in  Trinity  College '?  ^  s€   ph,D 
— ^No.  '    Z '   ' 

6667.  What  is  the  difference? — The  difference  is  most  marked,  at  n  June  1883. 
least  it  was  when  I  was  there.     The  difference  was  so  complete  that  the 

Trinity  College  students  came  there.  Every  man  who  competed  for 
higher  honours  in  Trinity  College,  for  physical  or  chemical  honours,  for 
several  years  came  there.  It  is  more  distinctly  practical.  It  has  a 
considerahle  technological  museum,  upon  which,  however,  I  shall  say 
a  word  or  two  afberwarde,  and,  altogether  its  teaching  is  more  directly 
practical.  No  doubt  Trinity  College  has  improved  its  system  of 
practical  teaching  very  much  since,  but  it  has  fulfilled  a  very  different 
function,  and  I  attribute  to  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Science 
more  of  the  good  teaching,  due  to  its  example,  in  and  about  Dublin,  than 
to  any  other  institution  in  this  country.  Little  as  its  direct  effect  may 
have  been,  it  is  the  source  of  all  the  changes  that  have  been  carried  out 
in  Dublin. 

6668.  Toa  are  not  acquainted  with  what  is  now  being  done  in 
Trinity  College  ? — Oh,  yes,  I  am  aware  that  they  have  mocUfied  their 
system  very  much  indeed;  but  Trinity  College  could  not  possibly 
meet  wants  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  College  of  Science,  if  the 
College  of  Science  were  known  to  the  people  of  Dublin,  I  mean  the 
people  who  want  technical  education,  if  they  were  led  up  to  the  College 
of  Science  by  having  information  supplied  to  them  at  various  stages  as 
they  Came  onward.  They  are  now  unable  to  take  advantage  of  it,  they 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  do  not  appreciate  it. 

6669.  I  think  I  may  conclude  from  that  answer,  that  even  if  the 
instruction  in  Trinity  College  were  identical  with  that  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  that  there  would  be  reasons  connected  with  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  condition  of  Ireland,  which  would  prevent 
students  taking  a  technical  course  in  Trinity  College  who  might 
take  it  in  the  Royal  College  ?— Well,  Trinity  College  is  a  University, 
and  has  a  matriculation  examination,  which  imposes  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  other  things  quite  necessary  as  elements  of  general 
education,  but  which  would  not  exactly  suit  the  son  of  a  soap  boiler  or 
of  a  machinist  who  wants  to  get  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  would 
aid  him  directly  in  his  business.  I  looTc  upon  the  College  of  Science 
as  the  head  of  the  technical  system  in  a  general  education. 

6670.  But  I  believe  students  are  admitted  to  the  laboratories  of 
Trinity  CoDege  for  a  short  period  without  examination  ? — They  are  ; 
but  they  arc  chiefly  medical  students,  whereas,  in  the  other,  they  are 
chiefly  technological,  and  have  been,  essentially  so.  With  regard  to 
the  College  of  ^ience,  I  may  say  that  it  has  undergone  several  trans- 
formations J  first,  it  was  the  museum  of  economic  geology,  then  the 
museum  of  Irish  industi-y,  and  then  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  We 
established  there  a  technological  museum,  or  rather  the  beginning  of 
one,  and  I  visited  the  greater  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  gathering 
together  materials  for  that  museum.  Among  other  places,  I  visited 
the  potteries.  The  collection  in  this  department  is  a  very  complete 
thing,  including  models  made  at  Stoke-upon-Trent.  I  only  instance 
that  as  an  example  of  what  might  be  done.  A  similar  collection  was 
made  at  the  same  time  for  the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland,  and 
it  is  there  now  in  a  prominent  position  undisturbed,  whereas,  bit 
by  bit,  our  museum  is  disappearing.  Many  of  the  things  collected 
cannot  be  had  now,  and  many  of  thein  of  great  value  in  the  history 
of  Irish  development,  are  thrown  into  corners.  I  believe  the  newest 
arrangement  is  to  get  rid  of  another  portion  of  them.    That  is  what 
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Dr.  W,  K.     I  complain  of  in  Ireland  ;  that  when  an  mstitntion  of  the  kind  is 

Sullivan,      gradually  developing ;  an  institution  which,  if  it  had  not  done  much 

JJ.Sc,  PhJ?.   work,  or  been  very  useful  at  the  time,  was  certain  to  be  so  hereafter, 

'         it  is  suddenly  transformed  and  pulled  about,  and  valuable  materials  are 

"°^        *  thrown  away,  because  a  change  of  view  has  taken  place. 

6671.  That  ought  to  make  us  rather  cautious  in  making  any  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  Ireland  ? — ^Well,  if  yon  like  to  take  it  as 
such,  it  is  a  kind  of  caution^  but  it  is  rather  to  the  pulling  down  I 
object.  To  the  building  up  I  have  no  objection  at  all ;  it  is  to  thu 
transformation,  without  consideration  of  institutions  which  exist,  that 
I  object. 

6672.  That  is  a  very  important  caution,  with  reference  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  because  the  question  arises  with  regard  to  that 
institution  whether  it  could  be  in  some  way  made  available  for  more 
systematic  evening  instruction,  and  your  advice  would  make  us  verr 
seriously  reflect,  whether,  by  any  recommendation  of  that  kind,  we  did 
not  incur  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  day  instruction  which  is  now  given 
there.  Could  you  assist  us  in  regard  to  that? — ^I  think  it  is  possible  to 
join  the  two.  I  may  say,  it  was  I  who  instituted  the  evening  teaching 
there.  My  thisn  colleague,  Professor  Jukes,  since  head  of  the  Irish 
Geological  Survey,  and  myself,  opened  courses  of  evening  lectures, 
which  were  attended  with  the  best  possible  results,  both  as  to  the  numbers 
that  availed  themselves  of  the  teaching,  and  the  effects  afterwards  on  the 
working  classes  of  Dublin. 

6673.  How  is  it  that  the  system  has  not  been  continued  to  anytliing 
like  the  extent  that  you  would  expect? — Well,  other  things  have 
intervened ;  political  movements  have  distracted  the  people  from  matters 
of  that  kind ;  and  there  was  a  transformation  of  the  place  itself  from  the 
form  in  which  it  had  existed,  as  a  museum  of  Irish  industry,  into  the 
Hoyal  College  of  Science ;  it  was  modified  by  Government.  But  as  far 
as  1  am  aware  there  are  evening  lectures  now  going  on  there. 

6674.  There  are  evening  lectures,  but  they  depend  on  the  goodwil 
of  the  professors,  who  have  no  remuneration  for  those  lectures  ;  they  am 
not  practical,  and  they  ai'e  attended  by  only  a  limited  number ;  is  not 
that  so  ? — They  have  always  been  voluntary  lectures.  When  we  started 
them  first,  they  were  voluntary  on  our  part,  and  there  was  a  con- 
sideration always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  professors,  and  I  think 
very  justly,  that  voluntary  work  of  the  kind,  that  was  not  paid  for, 
might  be  made  compulsory  by  use,  and  that  there  should  have  been  some 
arrangement  made  by  which  either  the  voluntary  character  would  ho. 
thoroughly  established  or  that  the  professors  should  be  paid  for  the 
work. 

6675.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  in  some  way 
remunerated  ? — I  do ;  I  think  the  work  would  be  more  efiectively  done ; 
to  begin  with,  it  would  give  them  a  greater  interest  in  the  work,  and  on 
the  evening  classes  themselves  it  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
good.  That  is  the  result  of  my  experience  for  some  thirteen  or  fonrteeu 
years. 

6676.  Was  there  never  any  practical  instruction  g^ven  there  ?— Ob, 
yes,  in  the  laboratories. 

6677.  That,  you  are  aware,  has  now  entirely  fallen  away  r — ^I  ani 
aware  of  that. 

6678.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  see  no  incompatibility  between  that 
school  being  a  high  technical  school  and  at  the  same  time  a  good 
secondary  school  for  the  instruction  of  artizans  ? — No,  I  think  it  quite 
possible  to  utilize  the  important  collections  that  are  there,  and  the 
laboratories,  &c.,  without  disturbing  the  day  instruction.     It  may  be 
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'  I       ight  be  reqnired  to  carry  it  out,  but  the     Dr.  W.  K. 

■«       .hink  they  should  be  used  for  the  double       Sullivan, 

D.St.,  Ph.D. 

t ion  of  arrangement?— Yes,  and  a  question   u  jy^   igoo 
*       .ich,  I  think,  there  should    be    very  little      JJ^^ 

<f  classes,  you  consider  that  they  should  aim 

11  an  ordinary  science  school  ? — I  think  so ; 

I  the  evening  classes  as  they  go  in  the  day 

)le  who  attend  them  are  capable  of  going.     I 

lis  in  Ireland  is  the  mixing  up  of  one  grade 

iiaking  a  primary  school  do  the  work  of  an 

ven  of  a  university,  and  not  doing  its  own  work 

systematic  science  classes  in  the  evening,  you 

the  teaching  be  really  high.    That  ia  what 

endeavoured  to  do,  to  make  the  systematic 

quite  up  to  the  level  of  a  university  course. 

;iat  might  not  be  possible,  vou  desire  it  should 

18  nearly  as  possible  ? — ^As  rar  as  is  practicable. 

Id  not  be  substituted  for  that  of  an  ordinary 

). 

it,  I  believe,  that  the  technological  courses  of 
they  may  not  suit  everybody,  are  of  importance  ? 
ce,  certainly. 

;^ard  to  the  Queen's  College  is  there  any  true 

in  these  colleges— in  Cork,  for  instance  ? — ^In 

ave  a  distinct  faculty  of  engineering — we  call 

ing,  but  it  is  really  a  faculty,  which  terminated 

:  the  Queen's  University.     It  has  l)een  one  of  the 

-.factory  in  its  working  and  has  done  much  good  ; 

-  s  far  as  the   scientific  course  is  concerned,  it  is 

t'ul.     The  professor  of  engineering,  who  is  now 

>  give  you  full  information  on  the  subject  and  show 

.:iM  been.    A  little  more  development — and  we  have 

ve  it  that  development — would   make  it  a   high 


apply  to  the  other  Queen's  Colleges  ? — So  far  as  I 
<  only  one  want,  and  one  that  we  have  long  con- 
A  hcnever  we  get  the  building  completed  and  that  is 

'LT  small  laboratoiy  into  a  museum  of  technology. 

in^  advantage  of  the  present  exhibition  to  get  the 
technological  museum  we  require ;  this  museum 

iterfere  with  other  technological  museums  in  the 
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:iIso  a  department  of  manufactures  ? — No,  the 
is  open  to  students  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is 
r  ihat :  the  men  work  in  it.  At  present  it  has 
ko  every  other  part  of  the  college.  It  was 
I'  intended  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  futui*e,  and 
((apartment  that  we  have  not  had  to  increase, 
special  technological  course  ? — ^N'*   ***•*'  — -^  had 

ulture,  and  when  an  application  ^  ^e 

:ise  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  ' 

}>ecause   it  was  supposed  that  tt 

v'B,  (large  fees  will  be  paid  som* 

r  a  rich  nation,  but  in  the  mean 

they  did  not  get  any  increase 
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SuUivan,       abolished  the  chair  of  agriculture,  and  another  chair,  and  amalffamated 

__  two  or  three  more,  and  but  for  the  resistance,  three  or  four  jeara  ago^ 

11  June  1868    ^^  ^^®  professors  in  the  three  colleges,  they  would  have  gone  on  further 

'  with   the  process  of   amalgamation.      Whenever  we    asked    for    an 

increased  remuneration  for  any  chair  the  Government  proposed  to  give 
it  by  amalgamating  two  of  the  chairs. 

6688.  Do  you  think  technology  could  be  advantageously  taught  with 
regard  to  chemical  manufactures  ? — I  do,  certainly. 

6689.  Are  you  aware  that  this  teaching  has  been  more  and  more 
abandoned  on  the  continent  ? — I  am  quite  sure  it  is,  because  they  have 
attained  their  results  without  if.  It  was  a  great  assistance  while  it 
lasted,  and  they  can  now  do  without  it.  When  I  was  a  German  student, 
all  the  laboratories  of  the  continent  were  filled  with  technological 
students,  who  have  ti-ansformed  the  industry  of  Grermany,  and  a  good 
deal  affected  the  industry  of  Great  Britain.  Men  who  were  contem- 
poraries with  me  at  Giessen  I  afterwards  met  in  many  factories  in 
England.  That  was  when  I  was  collecting  specimens  for  the  Irish 
Industrial  Museum.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  of  course,  that  they  are  able  to 
give  it  up  now,  because  the  whole  system  is  organised.  They  have 
thoroughly  organised  a  system  which,  so  to  speak,  they  can  take  np  from 
below. 

6690.  Still,  you  know,  the  old  men  die  out  and  the  young  men 
succeed  ?— Yes,  but  the  thing  now  begins  with  their  ordinary  schools; 
the  course  is  complete,  they  do  not  want  that  which  they  did  in  the 
beginning.  Just  as  I  said  before,  we  want  manual  teaching  in  Irt'land, 
you  don't  want  that  in  England. 

6691.  What  you  mean  is  they  learn  pure  chemistry  in  the  laboratory 
and  technical  chemistry  in  the  workshop  ? — Yes, 

6692.  And  by  the  same  rule  you  would  say  technological  teaching 
is  wanted  least  in  countries  where  factories  are  most  advanced  ? — 
Quite  so,  except  in  that  intermediate  condition  I  should  be  opposed 
to  mere  technological  teaching  anywhere.  If  you  want  to  teach  science, 
you  must  teach  pure  science.  I  plead  for  technological  teaching 
however  in  the  case  of  agriculture;  there  it  would,  of  course,  come 
under  the  head  of  applied  science,  just  as  in  the  teaching  of  medicine 
you  have  such  chairs  as  those  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  of  materia 
medica,  which  latter  is  an  unscientific  chair,  being  a  combination  of 
three  sciences ;  still  it  is  found  convenient  to  have  in  each  school  or 
university  some  chair  that  will  group  a  large  number  of  facts  having 
a  direct  practical  application  which  will  bring  them  before  tlie  students' 
mind  in  one  group  or  relation.  I  should  say  the  same  with  regard  to 
the  chair  of  agriculture  ;  though  dependent  on  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  and  geology,  it  was  desirable  to  have  one  man  who  would  bring 
all  the  facts  together  to  one  point.  It  is  not  an  absolute  necessity,  but 
it  is  a  great  convenience. 

6693.  Then  the  agricultm'e,  you  point  to,  was  the  same  as  other  tech- 
nical subjects  ? — Yes. 

0694.  And  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  model  workshop  in  countries 
advanced  in  chemical  and  meclianical  manufactures,  so  a  model,  fieurm  is 
leaat  required  in  districts  where  agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state  ? — 
Yes.  I  may  add  that  a  want  which  was  not  felt  when  the  chair  was  esta- 
blished has  been  Mt  since,  and  that  the  city  and  county  grand  jury,  and 
the  agricultural  society  two  oi*  three  years  ago  memorialized  the  Govern- 
ment to  re*establish  what  they  had  abolished,  because  in  the  meantime  the 
farmers  have  begun  to  learn  its  utility. 
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6695.  What  lias  been  the  response  to  the  memorial? — ^That  we  could     ^J^'  ^' 
do  it  ourselves,  I  dare  say ;  no  other  result,  that  I  am  aware  of,  DSePh*D 

6696.  We  may  take  it  that  Ireland  is  pretty  well  provided  wilh  the      '  J! " 

means  of  higher  technical  instruction  ? — Yes,  with  slight  modifications,     ii  June  1888. 

6697.  Would  you  kindly  proceed  with  your  sketch  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  established  ?— We  should  have  representatives  of  the  German 
Real  Schule  and  of  the  Gewerbe  Schule.  I  think  our  dairy  school  in  Cork 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  one  and  the  Glasnevin  Institu- 
tion of  the  other.  These  are  schools  that  require  eitbei*  to  be  entirely 
created  or  else  to  arise  in  the  form  of  additions  to  the  existing  schools. 

6698.  With  respect  to  the  Real  Schule  you  are  aware  that  it  has  no 
relation  to  what  is  described  as  technical  education  ?— Oh,  perfectly ; 
they  represent  the  lowest  grade  of  the  scientific  teaching. 

6i699.  The  elements  of  science  are  taught  ? — Yes ;  at  that  stage  of 
education  I  allow  the  mere  workshop  to  disappear. 

6700.  These  schools  are  for  children  who  remain  up  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ? — ^Yes,  and  longer. 

6701.  But  would  yon  have  any  hope  of  keeping  the  children  of  the 
lower  middle  classes  at  school  until  that  age  in  Ireland  ? — I  think  in 
Ireland  the  children  of  the  lower  middle  class  are  at  school  until  sixteen 
or  seventeen ;  only  they  are  at  school  doing  unprofitable  work.  But  as 
to  the  school  time  there  is  abundant  room  for  it  here. 

6702.  Do  the  intermediate  schools,  as  they  exists  supply  that  want  in 
any  way  ? — No  ;  in  no  way. 

6703.  Is  it  that  the  curriculum  is  not  of  the  nature  of  that  of  the 
Real  Schule  during  the  day  classes  ? — Well,  the  Real  Schule  and  the 
Gymnasium  are  fused  into  one.  The  ordinary  intermediate  school  here 
teaches  Greek  and  Latin  very  often  to  every  one  who  is  intended  for  in- 
dustry or  the  professions,  but  there  are  what  are  called  commercial 
classes  in  most  intermediate  schools,  where  they  teach  reading, -writing, 
a  foreign  language,  and '  the  elements  of  science,  pretty  well  after  the 
fashion  of  a  magic  lantern  exhibition. 

6704.  If  science  were  thoroughly  well  taught  in  these  schools,  would 
they  supply  the  want  ? — They  would. 

6705.  There  would  be  no  social  difficulty  ? — There  would  be  no  social 
difficulty,  I  fancy,  because  we  would  have  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ; 
with  regard  to  intermedilite  schools,  there  is  no  hope  of  changing  their 
condition,  so  you  must  take  the  thing  as  it  is. 

6706.  Are  they  sufficiently  numerous  ? — ^No ;  for  inetance,  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  there  are  scarcely  any  intermediate  schools,  properly  so-called. 
They  have  been  broken  up  nearly  entirely  by  the  religious  orders  who  have 
taken  up  the  teaching  of  the  inteimediate  classes  or  by  the  diocesan  schools 
of  the  secular  clergy,  who  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  have  such  schools  for 
their  own  purpose  of  training  young  men  who  are  to  enter  the  church  ; 
and  they  also  use  that  school  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  community. 

0707.  Then  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  now  contain  children  of 
the  class  to  whom  you  would  wish  to  give  instruction  in  elementary 
science? — ^Yes;  they  supply  Ihe  only  intermediate  schools  among  the 
Roman  Cntholics.  There  are  a  few  Protestant  intermediate  schools  ;  one 
only  lately  established  in  Cork  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  them  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  ;  and  in  this  city  of  Cork,  which  could  boast  of  having 
sent  at  one  time  eleven  junior  fellows  out  of  eighteen,  into  Trinity 
College,  there  is  not  a  single  intermediate  school  which  could  be 
det^c^^bed  as  being  of  a  high  class. 

6708.  Wliei-e  do  people  desirous  of  giving  their  children  a  high  class 
intermediate  education  send  them  ? — Some  to  schools  in  England  others 
to  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
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Dr.  W.  K,        6709.  Were  thej  all  private  adventare  sehools ;  those  that  were  so 

a«//wan,      Buccesstal? — They  were.     The  STStem  of  sending  cbildi'en  to  boarding 

^'       '    '  schools,  which  has  grown  up  gradaally,  and  to  the  national  schools,  has 

11  Jane  1883.  hroken  up  those  schools  almost  altogether.     The  national  schools  took 

'  away  the  lower  classes,  and  the  higher  classes  were  taken  away  by  these 

boarding  schools. 

6710.  Are  you  aware  that  a  company  has  recently  been  formed  in 
England  for  establishing  secondary  boys'  schools  similar  to  the  Girls'  Day 
School  Company,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for  some  time  ? — I 
know  of  it  only  by  the  simple  statement  about  it  that  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers.    I  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  it. 

6711.  Well,  the  plan  is  to  establish  schools  in  those  localities  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  prepared  to  take  up  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  shares ;  so  that  if  the  city  of  Cork,  for  instance,  were  prepared  to 
take,  say  5,000/.  worth  of  shares  in  a  secondary  school,  the  company 
would  take  shares  to  about  a  similar  amount.  That  has  been  very 
successful  in  establishing  girls'  schools  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
I  should  like  to  know  if  you  see  any  reason  why  something  of  the  kind 
might  not  be  done,  either  by  a  separate  company,  or  by  correspondence, 
with  the  one  which  is  established  in  London  ? — Well,  one  difficulty  we 
have  with  regard  to  our  schools  here  is  that  the  boarding  school  system 
is  an  expensive  one  compared  to  the  mean  income  of  the  middle  class 
here. 

6712.  Precisely;  but  these  are  day  schools  ? — ^Tes,  but  these  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  help  us  in  technical  education,  and  these  we  have 
not. 

6713.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders 
from  giving  elementary  education  in  science  ?-^In  one  school  here,  which 
would  come  under  what  I  should  call  the  third  class  or  the  elementary 
primary.school,  it  is  actually  given.  I  refer  to  the  school  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  which  would  represent  the  third  grade. 

6714.  Are  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  not  recognised  as  schools 
which  may  compete  for  the  payments  on  results  of  the  Intennedinte 
School  Board  ? — Oh  yes ;  and  many  of  them  have  classes  in  connection 
with  South  Kensington. 

67 Id.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  they  compete?— Oh,  certainly,  in  the 
intermediate  examinations,  and  most  successfully. 

6716.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  fact  is  that  sufficient  encouragement  is  not 
given  by  the  examination  board  to  science  in  the  intermediate  schools? 
— It  is  given  as  far  as  encouragement  of  that  kind  can  be  given,  but  joa 
see  it  will  be  mere  cram,  it  will  not  be  teaching. 

6717.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  intermediate  schools  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  ? — I  have. 

6718.  Have  there  been  any  improvements  in  the  teaching  apparatus? 
— ^Yes.  The  intermediate  system  has  done  at  least  this  much  good, 
it  has  superseded  all  the  old  books  that  were  of  very  little  use,  and 
substituted  newer  and  better  ones,  and  I  may  say  that  this  was  n 
great  benefit.  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  diagrams, 
apparatus,  and  books.  It  has  also  attracted  the  attention  of  pupils  to 
subjects  that  were  not  looked  on  with  any  favour  before,  and  shown  the 
wants  of  the  country  as  measured  by  tiie  programme  itself.  And  there, 
I  take  it,  the  benefit  has  ceased. 

6719.  Have  you  visited  any  intermediate  school  where  there  is  a  good 
chemical  laboratory,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  elementary  instruction  in 
chemistry  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

6720.  Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  ? — ^I  do  not. 
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6721.  Do  you  believe  there  ever  will  be  such   a   thing,  unless  a  Dr.  W.  K. 
practical  examination  is  included  in  the  programme  of  the  board  ? —  Suilivan, 
Never.     We  have  been  trying  to  do  that  in  the  Royal  University,  but  ^-^^^'^^ 
so  far  it  has  not  succeeded.     We  desired  to  bring  it  into  the  ordinary  jj  j^^^  jgg^ 
j)iiss  examination  for  the  B.A.,  and  in  fact  into  every  examination  in  — ^__ 
any  branch  of  science  in  which  a  practical  examination  could  be  held. 

In  the  honours  B.A.,  it  has  however  been  introduced. 

6722.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  influence  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  to  induce  them 
to  make  a  practical  examination  in  science  a  portion  of  their  programme  ? 
— ^Well,  I  think  they  will  do  so  of  necessity  when  the  facilities  are 
afTorde<l  them.  There  was  no  place  in  Dublin  in  which  they  could  hold 
a  practical  examination.  The  Royal  University  will  be  provided  with 
a  chemical  laboratory,  a  geological  museum,  and  a  physical  laboratory 
Tor  examination  purposes,  so  that  we  shall  have  all  our  range  of 
physical  science  practically  examined  there.  And  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  Intermediate  Schools  will  gradually  be  provided  with  laboratories; 
this  they  will  now  have  to  do,  because  they  try  to  do  university  work 
as  well  as  intermediate  work.  They  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  get 
these  laboratories,  when  a  practical  examination  is  added  by  the 
board<i. 

6723.  Then  in  that  way  yon  think  that  a  university  examination 
will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  ? — I  think  it  will  be  a  great  stimulus ;  it  will 
compel  those  schools  sending  students  up  for  university  examination, 
if  they  wish  to  get  honours,  to  provide  laboratories  and  apparatus  for 
properly  teaching  them.  And  I  know  that  some  little  movement  is 
taking  place  among  the  better  class  of  schools. 

6724.  Well,  now  as  to  primary  schools  ?  —  In  that  you  have  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  Christian  Brothers  schools  here, 
which  are  on  the  list  of  those  you  are  asked  to  visit.  You  will  see  that 
there  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  technical  instruction  ; 
but  they  are,  perhaps,  on  a  lai'ger  and  more  extensive  scale  than  might 
possibly  be  attempted  in  other  primary  schools.  A  good  deal  has  been 
furni^hod  by  friends  of  the  institution  in  Cork,  and  therefore  you  will 
not  take  the  amount  of  apparatus  you  will  find  there  as  a  real  measure 
of  what  would  be  actually  necessary. 

6725.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  in  the  remote  districts  something 
very  much  more  humble  should  be  attempted  ? — Yes. 

6726.  And  even  that  could  scarcely  be  attained  without  considerable 
expense  ? — It  would  be  impossible  without  it,  and  it  should  he  in 
harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  district  itself.  Too  much  should  not  be 
attempted  at  once. 

6727.  Are  you  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Carroll  and  others  from  whom  we 
have  received  evidence  that  in  rural  districts  a  plot  of  ground  should  be 
attached  to  all  primary  schools  ? — I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion.  I  was 
of  that  opinion  as  commissioner  of  primary  education,  and,  with  my 
colleague,  the  late  James  Arthur  Dease,  reported  in  that  very  spirit 
iu  1868. 

6728.  That  is  the  case  now,  I  believe,  only  with  regard  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  those  schools  ? — A  very  small  portion. 

6729.  Do  yop  think  that  the  method  at  present  adopted,  namely,  that 
of  leaving  the  entire  pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  model  farm,  as  we 
may  call  it,  to  the  managers  and  the  teachers,  is  the  proper  one  ? — I  do, 
only  that  [  think  greater  encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  who 
manage  them  properly. 

6730.  And  that  there  should  also  be  local  inspection  ? — I  think  there 
shoiild  be  an  inspecting  committee  in  every  district  to  aid  and  help  the 
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Dr.  W'  ^'     Inspector  of  the  board,  who  can  never  possibly  carry  out  such  a  gigantic 
Sullt^H,      ^^j.j^  unless  the  localities  aid  him. 
u,s^e^.u,       gygj    j^^  ^^^  ^^^.^j^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^Q  ^j  inspectors  of  the  National  Board 

11  Jane  1883.  generally  are  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  these  small  model  farms  ? 

— No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  no  part  of 

their  duty  at  any  time. 

6732.  Is  there  a  staff  of  competent  inspectors  of  any  kind  sufficient  to 
inspect  those  farms  if  they  were  to  be  multiplied  ?-— There  is  only  one  in- 
spector at  present,  Mr.  Carroll,  and  no  one  ooold  give  better  evidence  on 
that  point  than  he  could.  Mr.  Carroll  himself  placed  one  point  of  very 
great  importance  before  me  the  other  day,  and  that  is  the  teaching  to  all 
the  teachers  and  inspectors  themselves  something  of  agriculture.  If  you 
are  ever  to  raise  these  agricultural  schools  to  do  any  good  in  the  coanU*y, 
vou  must  convert  Glasnevin  into  a  normal  school  for  teaching  the 
inspectors  and  the  teachers  who  are  to  go  out  of  it.  That  is  the  true 
function  which  that  institution  ought  to  perform.  I  do  not  think  much 
more  could  be  done  for  the  existing  teachers,  but  I  wish  that  those 
entering  on  the  career  of  a  teacher  should  be  regularly  trained  at 
Glasnevin  for  a  certain  period. 

6733.  And  I  suppose  that  instruction  might  be  given  at  the  model 
schools  which  you  propose  to  re-establish  ? — Well,  I  have  not  thought 
upon  the  re-estabHshment  of  any  of  the  other  schools  on  the  old  lines, 
but  rather  on  the  development  of  the  small  ones,  or  that  of  the  central 
one  which  I  would  make  the  great  normal  school  for  the  whole  teaching 
staff. 

6734.  It  appears  that  some  instruction  of  the  kind  is  now  actually 
given  to  the  teachers  in  training  at  the  Marlborough  street  institotion  ? 
-*Yes;  that  has  been  always  the  case,  and  it  is  to  that  I  allude  when 
I  say  the  period  of  training  is  too  short.  In  each  year  a  number  of 
teachers  come  to  Marlborough  street  for  training,  and  these  teachers 
attend  for  an  hour  on  two  days  of  the  week  at  the  Glasnevin  farm, 
whore  they  receive  lectures  on  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

6735.  Do  you  consider  a  six-weeks'  course  more  advantageous  than 
the  instruction  given  for  two  hours  per  week  ? — Most  certainly ;  a  man 
could  then  devote  his  whole  attention  to  the  subject. 

6736.  Do  you  consider  that  if  the  ordinary  inspectors  of  primaiy 
schoob  received  a  short  course  of  instruction  at  Glasnevin,  or  some 
similar  institution,  that  then  the  inspection  of  agricultural  work  might 
be  lefl  to  them,  or  would  you  still  consider  it  necessary  that  there  should 
1)0  special  inspectors  ? — I  think  a  good  deal  might  be  done  by  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  supei'sede  the  necessity  for  a  small  staff 
of  thoroughly  practical  agriculturalists  also  engaged  in  inspecting,  to  see^ 
as  it  were,  that  the  thing  was  kept  properly  at  work. 

6737.  Of  course  you  would  desire  that  the  competency  of  the 
ordinary  district  inspectors  to  examine  in  agriculture  should  be  ascertained 
by  some  examination  or  other  method  before  they  are  appointed?— 
Yes,  if  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  their  duty  to  examine  in  agriculture.  And 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  it  a  substantive  part  of  their  studies 
by  getting  credit  for  it  on  their  examination  papers. 

6738.  Have  you  any  definite  information  to  give  respecting  schools 
of  apprenticeship  ? — I  hold  tliose  apprenticeship  schools  to  be  models 
of  what  is  required  to  supply  our  wants,  because,  knowing  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  Belgium  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  these 
schools,  and  having  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  them, 
and  to  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  time,  I  thought  them  then,  and  they 
still  appear  to  be  so  noW|  modela  of  what  we  should  aim  at  in  teaching 
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what  I  may  call  handicraft  to  the  people,  making  up  by  this  means  for     -^f  •  ^*  ^' 
their  past  neglected  condition  in  this  respect.  nsph'n 

6739.  And  that,  you  think,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  done  by      *  J, ' 

voluntary  effort  ? — I  think  it  should  be  done  by  voluntary  effort,  aided,    n  jane  issa. 

of  course,  as  must  be  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  by  some  help      

from  the  State. 

6740.  But  only  on  conditiont  of  showing  some  good  work  done? — 
Well,  I  think  all  State  aid  should  be  based  qn  that  condition. 

6741.  {Mr,  fFoodalL)  You  told  us  that  you  think  special  technological 
instruction  should  only  be  regarded  as  temporary,  and  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  fostering  industry  ? — As  I  understood  the  question 
put  by  the  chairman,  that  would  apply  to  the  higher  schools. 

6742.  I  am  applying  myself  more  particularly  to  the  primary  schools  ; 
how  would  the  case  stand  with  regard  to  them  ?«— In  the  primary  schools 
I  think  there  will  always  be  some  necessity  for  having  technological 
instruction  continuous  there. 

6743.  I  should  like  you  to  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
history  of  this  question  ;  the  need  for  this  practical  instruction  seems  to 
have  been  felt  very  eady  in  the  history  of  the  national  board? — ^Yes. 

6744.  As  early  indeed  as  1837  ?— Yes. 

6746.  But  in  1847  practical  experiments  appear,  to  have  been  mads 
i*ather  extensively  about  the  country  ?-^Ye6.  > 

6746.  And  the  National  Board  pledged  itself  to  eneourage  all  experi- 
ments which  might  be  made  in  the  nature  of  increased  grants  to  schools 
of  industry  with  a  laboratory  attached  ? — Yes. 

6747.  Will  you  tell  the  Commission  some  instances  of  such  instruction 
given  in  a  boys'  school  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — With  regard  to 
boys  it  was  given  scarcely  anywhere  except  in  the  agricultural  schools ; 
it  was  altogether  confined  to  girls.  The  only  case  I  know  of,  and  that  is 
a  striking  one,  to  the  contrary  was  the  piscatory  school  at  Gralway,  which 
was  rather  successful  for  a  time.  There  they  taught  the  boys  the  manu- 
facture of  lines,  the  weaving  of  nets,  and,  in  fact,  the  making  of  a  good  deal 
of  the  fishing  gear.  They  had  some  navigation  schools  also,  but  they 
could  scarcely  come  under  this  class,  as  the  teaching  was  only  theoretical. 
And  I  may  mention  that  the  want  of  system  in  a  thing  of  that  kind  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  their  having  put  one  of  their  navigation  schools 
at  a  little  village  called  Kinseely  on  the  coast  of  Dublin  where  thejre 
were  not  a  dozen  fishermen,  while  we  had  not  one  in  the  port  of  Cork. 

6748.  When  vou  say  **  they,"  may  1  ask  who  put  it  there  ? — I  could 
hardly  put  it  down  to  anyone;  I  suppose  the  Commissioners  were 
theoretically  responsible,  but  that  thelocid  people  encouraged  the  getting 
up  of  the  school. 

6749.  Can  you  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the  school  so  established  at 
the  Claddagh? — It  has  gone  down  with  the  population  itself;  the 
Claddagh  is  almost  depopulated.  No  one  who  cannot  remember  the 
state  of  the  people  of  Galway  and  the  west  of  Ireland  from  the  year 
1847  to  1853,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  people  there,  or 
how  any  institution  could  outlive  it.  I  was  then  a  medical  student,  and 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  have  gone  into  a  house  on  all-fours  where 
there  were  three  dead  bodies  inside  and  two  dying  of  fever.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  trace  left  of  any  industry  among  those  people  after  that. 

6750.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  experiments  in  the 
training  of  girls  ? — ^There  were  many  good  results  in  connection  with 
that  For  instance,  one  was  the  Kinsale  convent,  which  I  knew 
practically  at  that  time.  It  taught  girls  a  great  many  things,  and  the 
whole  remnant  of  the  lace  induatry  that  exists  in  Ireland  is  a  survival  of 
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their  work  at  that  tune.    It  has  survived  in  some  places  as  a  result  of 
that  instruction. 
6761.  Was  the  school  at  Einsale  a  convent  school  ? — ^Tes. 

6752.  And  now,  in  the  matter  of  the  training  of  girls,  speaking  of 
jour  experience  of  that  lace-making,  would  you  say  that  in  thai  parti- 
cular instance  the  more  useful  needlework  was  neglected  ? — I  think  not ; 
not  at  Kin  sale ;  there  they  went  further,  and  taught  the  girls  household 
industry,  and  there  were  co9king  classes.  It  was  very  well  maoaged, 
and  every  branch  of  domestic  industry  was  encouraged  there,  at  least 
for  some  time. 

6753.  In  a  well  conducted  school  of  that  kind,  is  not  good  needlework 
regarded  as  nn  essential  preliminary  to  skill  in  lace-making  ? — ^Yes,  it 
ought  to  be,  and  in  that  particular  school,  and  in  some  others  with 
which  I  have  incidentally  become  acquainted,  it  was  regarded  as 
essential,  and  the  making  of  lace  was  regarded  as  a  promotion  for 
proficiency  shown  in  plain  needlework. 

6754.  But  at  this  Kinsale  school  to  which  you  have  referred, 
instruction  was  given  in  other  useful  arts  ? — ^Yes. 

6755.  Muslin  embroidery,  for  instance  ?^-A  considerable  trade  at  that 
time  grew  up  in  muslin  embroidery,  aitd  it  was  taken  up  by  persons 
outside,  owing  to  the  support  given  to  those  schools. 

6756.  Kinsale  is  a  fishing  place  ? — ^Yes. 

6757.  And  fish  net  making  was  also  carried  out  there  ? — It  was. 

6758.  Was  that  profitably  encouraged  by  the  teaching  of  the  school  ? 
— I  think  it  was,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  but  then  ailerwards  came  a  period 
of  backwardness. 

6759.  On  account  of  the  competition  from  outside  ? — Well,  it  was  not 
taken  up  by  the  local  parties  as  a  trade. 

6760.  But  the  school  had  sufficiently  encouraged  a  local  trade  ? — ^It 
had. 

6761.  Then  with  regard  to  the  trade  of  dressmaking  and  staymaking 
and  netting  ? — Everyone  of  these  departments  more  or  less  succeeded, 
and  many  of  the  girls  that  were  educated  there  have  continued  to  earn 
money  in  diffei*ent  places^  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  large  number  of  them 
emigrated. 

6762.  What  became  of  that  school  ? — That  school  exists  stilL 

6763.  Is  the  work  still  carried  on  there  of  the  same  character  ? — ^The 
school  is  still  there,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  its  condition. 


Sir 
G,  Coltkur$t. 


Sir  Gkobge  Colthurst  examined  en  parenihese. 

6764.  Ton  will,  at  the  Cork  exhibition,  have  a  large  exhibit  of  the 
work  done  in  piimary  industrial  schools  by  girls  ? — ^Yes. 

6765.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  the  work  you  are  about  to  exhibit 
is  work  from  schools  in  which  that  instruction  in  industrial  occupations 
has  been  carried  on  fairlv  for  some  time  ? — A  great  deal  of  it ;  most  of 
the  best  industrial  schools  are  represented.  I  will  forward  you  a  list  of 
the  collection  with  the  prices  of  the  articles* 


Vr.  Suttivan, 


Db.  Sullivan's  examination  resumed. 

6766.  Kinsale  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  convent  school? — ^It  may. 

6767.  And  as  such  it  is  recognised  as  a  non-vested  school  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

6768.  And  in  that  sense  receives  aid  in  public  grants  ? — It  does ;  boft 
there  is  a  special  regulation  that  applies  to  what  are  called  convent 
schools. 
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6769.  Haying  given  that  aa  a  tjpical  convent  school,  I  should  like  Dr,  Wm,  K, 
yon  to  give  a  school  of  the  more  ordinary  kind.    A  specimen  of  the  Sullivan, 
national  school  with  an    industrial    department    attached  ? — I  could  ^-^-^  Ph.D. 
scarcely  give  you  one  of  that  class  at  present.  ^j  JuneT888 

6770.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  teaching  of  this  kind  in  sewing  and ' 

other  useful  industries  has  been  given  in  the  ordinary  schools  under  the 
Kational  Board  ? — ^l^es,  and  in  some  of  them  I  believe  it  is  good.    I  had 

a  case  recently  of  a  young  girl  who  wished  to  become  a  teacher  under 
the  National  Board,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  her,  and  found 
she  was  as  well  up  in  literary  work,  as  I  knew  she  was  in  knowledge  of 
ordinaiy  domestic  matters. 

6771.  Do  you  think  such  teaching  is  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the 
present  regulations  of  the  National  Board  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  necessity  to  the  country  at  the  present  moment^ 
and  that  such  teaching  should  be  more  encouraged  then  it  is. 

6772.  Would  you  say  further  encouraged  by  grants ;  or  in  what  way 
particularly  would  you  suggest  that  the  greater  encouragement  should  be 
given  ? — ^I  think  it  should  form  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  technical 
education,  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to  take  this  matter  up 
and  work  it  up  in  the  schools,  and  encourage  it  in  every  way,  both  by 
giving  advanta^  to  the  teachers  for  teaching  it,  and  to  the  pupils  in 
learning  it.  They  should  make  it  a  distinct  and  formal  part  of  the 
education. 

6773.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  drawing  is  taught  in  the  primary 
schools  which  have  come  under  your  observation  ? — A  good  deal ;  and 
a  good  deal  of  benefit  has  been  derived  from  the  production  of  small 
drawing  books  by  Yere  Foster  ;  and  in  many  schools  they  have  been 
rather  successful  in  teaching  elementary  drawing.  But  it  \h  not  as 
much  developed  as  it  ought  to  be ;  it  should  be  as  much  part  of  the 
system  of  teaching  as  writing. 

6774.  Under  the  regulations  to  which  I  have  referred,  there  is  some 
recognition  of  evening  schools ;  can  you  tell  me  to  what  extent  night 
classes  are  established  in  Ireland  ? — There  are  m'ght  schools  in  this  city 
in  the  schools  belonging  to  the  monks  of  the  Presentation  Order  ;  they 
have  night  schools  at  what  are  called  the  Lancastenan  schools,  which  I 
believe  are  very  fairly  conducted.  In  Dublin  they  have  had  it  in  some 
of  their  model  schools,  but  as  a  rule,  I  think  there  is  not  much  done  in 
the  way  of  night  schools. 

6775.  Ton  think  more  might  be  done  in  that  direction  ?*-Ye8,  I 
believe  so. 

6776.  Can  yon  state  any  way  in  which  a  desire  for  such  instruction 
by  those  whose  education  has  been  comparatively  neglected  might  be 
encouraged  ? — ^I  think  the  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  teachers 
to  undertake  the  work.  If  you  appeal  to  the  men  to  come  in  and  be 
inatrncted  they  will  not  come,  but  if  yon  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  to  get  them  they  will  always  be  able  to  find  them. 

6777.  Should  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland  be  made 
compulsory  ? — ^Well,  I  was  not  of  that  opinion  when  on  a  Commission 
in  1868,  because  I  saw  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure. 
Not  that  I  objected  to  the  principle,  but  that  I  did  not  see  that  the  time 
had  come  for  it.  I  think  circumstances  have  changed  since  then,  and 
now  I  am  in  favour  of  it.  You  have  only  to  take  the  statistics  of  the 
National  Board  to  see  what  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children 
attending  the  national  schools  never  get  beyond  the  first  or  second  book. 

6778.  Will  you  state  the  changed  circumstances  since  1868  which 
would  make  compulsory  attendance  practicable  now  ? — I  think  the 
public  have  come  to  recognise  its  necessity  since  then ;  they  were  not 

i 16581.  U 
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Dr,  TFjr.  JT.    prepc^i^d  for  it  at  that  time  at  all.    There  were  some  changes  then 

Sullivan,      coutemplated  bj  the  Commission,  euch  as  bringing  the  intermediate  and 

D,Se.,  Ph.D.  the  national  schools  under  one  system,   and  that  will  be  absolatelj 

necessary  before  you  can  have  compulsory  education.    That  is  to  say, 

11  June  1883.   y^y^  cannot  carry  out  compulsory  education  in  the  national  schools  alone; 

it  must  embrace  all  the  religious  organisations  for  teaching  as  well.  If 
the  child  be  compelled  to  attend  school  the  parents  must  be  left  at  libertj 
to  send  it  to  any  school  they  please. 

6779.  Provided  it  be  an  efficient  school  ? — Always  assuming  that 

6780.  How  would  you  ascertain  that  ? — By  inspection.  I  say  thai 
all  schools  to  which  children  would  be  sent  under  a  compulsory  Act 
should  be  open  to  inspection,  no  matter  what  schools  they  were. 

6781.  Do  you  think  the  religious  orders,  male  and  female,  woald 
submit  to  inspection  ? — I  believe  all  of  them  would,  except  the  Christian 
Brothers.  I  examined  them  on  that  point  in  1868,  and  they  refused  it 
But  the  other  religious  orders,  I  am  sure,  would  do  sOt  and  many  of  the 
bishops  were  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  inspection. 

6782.  What  proportion  of  schools  would  that  exclude  ? — The  Christian 
Brothers  have  an  average  of  25,000  children  on  their  rolls^  that  is  aboot 
one-fortieth  part  of  the  whole. 

6783.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  some  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
sentiments  of  even  the  Christian  Brothers  in  regard  to  that?^ — Oh!  I  am 
sure  that  such  is  the  case. 

6784.  Then  there  is  some  hope  that  by  conciliatory  approaches  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Board  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Schools  of  any 
importance  might  be  brought  under  inspection  — ^I  think  they  might  be. 
The  schools  under  the  Church  Education  Society  have  prsctically 
accepted  the  whole  thing  since.  They  were  equally  strong  as  against 
State  interference,  but  since  then  the  majority  of  those  schools  have 
dropped  into  and  been  placed  under  the  National  Board. 

6785.  Of  course,  in  any  scheme  of  compulsory  attendance,  allowance 
would  have  to  be  made  for  remote  places,  and  the  difficulties  of  par- 
ticular populations  ? — Certainly. 

6786.  But  you  think,  as  far  as  town  populations  are  concerned,  the 
country  is  quite  ready  for  it  ? — Decidedly,  that  is  my  belief, 

6787.  And  without  it  there  is  no  hope  of  bringing  people  under 
general  instruction  ? — ^No  hope.  Look  at  that  simple  fact  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  the  National  Board — the  proportion  of  children  in  the  first 
book  who  never  pass  beyond  it ;  that  is  the  best  proof  of  it. 

6788.  You  have  already  spoken  of  the  importance  of  drawing— Are 
you  aware  of  any  special  industries  utilising  locally  some  natural 
materials  in  Ireland  ? — The  one  ihat  occurs  to  me  now  is  that  of  the 
bog-oak  ornament  trade^  which  has  grown  up  in  Ireland  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  That,  certainly,  would  be  a  large  trade  if  design  had  been 
introduced  into  it.  It  was  deficient,  and  remains  deficient  in  design. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  articles  exhibited  lack  all  ideas  of  trae 
design  ;  they  are  vulgar  in  style  and  appearance,  of  the  mere  conventional 
type  such  as  **  Paddy  and  his  Pig,"  and  things  like  that,  and  are  for  the 
most  part,  productions  that  are  really  degrading  to  art. 

6789.  Have  you  considered  the  manufacture  of  small  articles  in 
arbutus,  such  as  tables,  work-boxes,  and  so  on  ? — ^The  same  objection 
applies  to  them ;  there  is  a  lack  of  design  in  every  way  in  them*  Once 
in  the  gi-eat  Dublin  Exhibition — ^the  one  before  the  last — ^I  was  the 
judge  in  the  bog-oak  ornament  series  of  exhibits,  and  I  marked  mj 
disapprobation  of  the  whole  class  in  regard  to  design,  by  giving  the  prize 
to  a  trader  from  Belfast  who  had  for  the  first  time  introduced  art  into  it. 
He  had  produced  a  really  excellent  series  of  ornaments  and  cheap 
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jewellery  in  which  real  design  was  introduced.    It  had  some  effect  for    Dr.  Wm.  JT. 
a  short  time  hj  the  disappearance  of  ^  Paddy  and  his  Pig/'  and  other       Sullivan, 
things  from  the  windoWs,  but  they  have,  I  am  sorry  to  sayi  come  back   -D*^'**  PA.1>. 

6790.  Do  you  consider  the  traditional  cabinet  work  in  the  arbutus      ^^^ne^isss. 
trade  is  fairly  well  done? — Its  work  is  well  fitted  and  finished,  but 

where  it  is  deficient  is  in  design. 

6791.  And  you  think  aid  might  be  applied  which  would  give  this  in- 
struction in  design  which  is  wanted  ? — I  do.  I  think  trades  of  that 
kind  which  embrace  design  ought  to  have  it  brought,  as  it  were,  to  their 
very  doors  ;  in  fact  it  might  be  done  by  the  ordinary  art  schools. 

6792.  Do  you  think  that  such  instruction  could  be  given  in  a  primary 
Rchool  or  would  you  require  a  special  school? — I  think  it  might  bo 
given  in  a  primary  school ;  every  primary  school,  I  think,  should  teach 
drawing,  as  it  teaches  writing,  irrespective  of  any  future  application  of 
the  art  to  any  special  purpose. 

6793.  Would  you  suggest  any  special  kind  of  instruction  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  these  districts? — ^I  would  rather  give  general 
instruction  how  to  use  the  hand. 

6794.  General  instruction  might  be  given  in  a  private  school  which 
might  be  applicable  in  the  way  of  design  ? — Quite  so. 

6795.  Do  you  think  that  with  such  aid  these  industries  might  become 
capable  of  providing  employment  for  an  important  number  of  people  ?-— 
Yes,  I  think  a  moderate  trade  might  grow  out  of  it.  It  did  to  some 
extent  in  Dublin  in  the  bog-oak  manufacture ;  and  I  am  sure  in  many 
towns  in  the  country  local  employment  might  be  afforded  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

6796.  Has  this  industry  been  pursued  in  many  parts  of  Ireland? 
— I  doubt  it  very  much,  in  consequence  of  want  of  designing  power, 
and  the  disappearance  of  skilled  workers. 

6797.  And  the  experience  you  have  stated,  in  the  case'of  bog-oak  and 
arbutus  wood  might  be  regarded  as  applying  also  to  other  industries 
of  a  like  nature  ? — It  applies  pei*fectly  to  the  cabinet  trade  of  Cork, 
which  at  one  time  was  very  large  indeed,  but  which  has  been  injured 
not  only  by  want  of  design,  but  by  something  outside  i  the  objection  to 
work  by  piece  work. 

6798.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  industry  in  marble  which  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  ? — ^I,  at  one  time  took  great  interest  in 
it,  when  I  tried  to  get  help  to  aid  in  forming  the  collection  which  you 
will  have  seen  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  The  result  of  that 
collection  was  to  get  two  or  three  marbles  brought  into  considerable  use, 
as,  for  instance,  the  red  marble  found  near  Churchtown  in  this  county, 
and  the  green  serpentine  found  in  Galway,  but  the  same  objection  I 
have  urged  as  to  want  of  design  in  bog-oak  work,  and  other  things, 
applies  there  in  a  very  strong  degree ;  there  is  total  want  of  design  in  most 
of  the  articles  I  have  seen,  such  as  chimney  pieces,  and  so  on.  There  is 
a  revival  now,  however,  and  the  effect  of  some  of  the  schools  of  design 
IB  beginning  to  tell. 

6799.  Is  there  an  increase  in  the  trade  ? — ^Yes.  Two  or  three 
manufacturers  have  very  large  works  indeed,  and  1  hoped  that  larger 
numbers  of  them  would  exhibit  hera  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
however,  wrote  a  short  time  ago  stating  that  their  hands  were  too  iuU  of 
work  to  find  time  for  exhibiting.  Still,  I  take  it,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
art  in  our  whole  industry  in  marble. 

6800.  Can  you  account  for  the  failure  of  nearly  all  the  mining 
industries  ? — ^That  is  easily  accounted  for.  Our  mines  are  extremely 
poor,  and  the  same  fate  that  has  happened  to  ours  has  happened  to 
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Dr.  Wm.  JT.    richer  mines  in  Cornwall.    We  have  been  beaten  bj  foreigners.     Oar 
SM»an,      mines  are  extremely  small  and  poor,  and  reqoire  a  great   deal  of 
D.Se.,  Pk,D.  knowledge  and  skill  even  to  keep  them  open  at  all. 

11  Jane  188S. 

Mr.  John  Fox  of  the  firm  of  Booth  and  Fox,  Lavitt's  Quay,  Cork, 


Mr,  J.  Fojp.  examined. 

6801.  (Chairman.)  Your  firm  are  manu&ctnrers  ? — ^Yes,  of  elder 
down  quilts,  bed  feathers,  and  curled  horse-hair  ;  and  our  firm  is  an  old 
one,  of  fifty  years'  standing. 

6802.  Yon  are  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Cork  Harboar 
Board,  and  the  Municipal  Committee  of  Science  and  Art  ? — Yes. 

6803.  You  wish  to  give  some  information  to  the  Commission  on  the 
difiiculties  with  respect  to  technical  education  in  the  city  of  Cork? 
— That  .is  my  intention.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  skilled  labour  in  Cork,  particularly  of  mechanical  engineers; 
and  in  anything  at  all  pertaining  to  chemistry  the  people  seem  to  be. 
totally  devoid  €i  knowledge.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks, 
and  if  it  could  be  remedied  in  any  way  by  this  movement  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  the  trade  and  the  business  of  the  country  generally. 
Then  there  are  certain  other  obstacles,  for  instance,  the  objection  to 
piece-work,  though  I  scarcely  know  whether  such  would  come  under 
the  subjects  before  the  Commission.  It  is  one  of  the  matters  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  it  is  a  great  hindrance  to  trade.  AnoUier 
thing  is,  limiting  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  which  causes 
bad  workmen  to  be  paid  as  much  as  good  ones.  I  have  studied  the 
question  here,  as  well  as  in  England.  We  have  warehouses  in  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  Manchester,  and  we  employ  300  hands  here. 

6804.  Where  do  you  export  your  products  to  ?  — To  England, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere ;  we  sell  more  of  our  goods  in  the  colonies 
than  in  Ireland. 

6805.  But  they  are  manufactured  here  ? — ^They  are  all  manu&ctared 
in  Cork. 

6806.  What  are  the  peculiar  facilities  Ireland  ofiers  for  your  trade  ?— 
Our  trade  here  has  grown  to  what  it  is  from  a  very  small  beginning; 
fifty  years  ago  my  father  and  uncle  had  the  business.  The  raw  materials 
being  mainly  feathers,  and  the  labour  for  manipulating  them  being  cheap, 
are  the  chief  reasons  why  the  trade  here  has  grown  to  the  extent  that  it 
has.  We  employ  a  large  number  of  females,  and  much  unskilled 
labour ;  if  it  could  be  applied  in  any  way,  there  is  any  amount  of  such 
labour  to  be  had.  There  is  skilled  labour  in  Cork  that  could,  with 
teaching  and  training,  compete  with  anything  that  England  or  Scotland 
could  produce.  There  is  plenty  of  ability  among  the  working  classes 
of  this  country.  The  labouring  portion  of  the  community,  the  unskilled 
untrained  portion  of  the  community,  ai^e  at  a  great  disadvantage,  I  think, 
in  not  being  allowed  by  the  skilled  artizans  to  take  up  any  branch  of 
work  they  were  capable  of. 

6807.  You  mean  to  say  it  would  be  useful  if  they  conld  be  taught 
trades  outside  of  the  workshop  ? — That  is  it,  or  if  a  portion  of  the 
workshop  could  be  used  as  a  day  technical  school. 

6808.  What  obstacle  is  there  to  that  ? — Well,  for  instance,  in  sewing- 
machine  work,  which  is  a  large  branch  of  the  business.  We  have  some 
thirty  or  forty  machines  at  work,  and  they  are  also  used  for  army  clotli* 
ing,  the  clothing  trade  generally,  and  for  boot  uppers.  Machine  sewing 
is  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  should  be  taught  as  an  acytmct  to  a 
school  of  art  and  science,  a  technical  school  training  here.  That  could 
be  done  without  much  expense. 
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6809.  Why  is  it  not  done? — Well,  for  instance,  we  would  prefer    MkJ.Fom. 

paying  higher  wages  to  a    person  who   was  trained  than    allow   a         

work-hand  to  go  into  the  place  to  be  trained ;  because  while  she  was  in  ^1  J^ncisss. 
that  preparatory  stage  she  would  damage  more  goods  than  her  work 

would  be  worth. 

6810.  Then  in  point  of  fact  this  is  an  economical  question,  and  you 
are  anxious  that  something  should  be  done  for  you  rather  than  that 
you  should  do  it  for  yourselves  ? — Well,  I  came  here  at  the  request  of 
the  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  being  a  large  employer  of  labour ; 
but,  indiyidually,  it  does  not  very  much  matter  to  me  if  we  train  work- 
hands  or  not. 

6811.  You  are  speaking  of  other  trades,  and  when  Isay'^jou"! 
mean  manufacturers  here  generally  ? — Yes.  If  any  teaching  or  training 
could  be  given  in  any  school,  or  if  there  were  lectures  to  show  work* 
people  the  futility  of  opposition  to  mechanical  appliances  and  machinery 
generally,  and  to  help  them  to  come  out  of  that  slip-shod  way  of  doing 
their  work,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  we  could  have  in 
any  country. 

6812.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  manufacturers  in 
Cork  to  combine  to  establish  places  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  if  there  were 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  of  any  one  trade ;  but  that  is  one  of  the 
evils  of  this  country — there  are  not  many  people  in  the  same  branch 
of  business.  They  are  compelled  to  import  skilled  labour,  and  if  the 
few  hands  they  have  think  proper  to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  them 
they  can  do  so.     Such  has  been  the  case  recently  with  myself. 

6813.  At  any  rate,  you  would  consider  it  very  desirable  that,  in  a 
primary  school,  children  should  be  taught  the  use  of  ordinary  tools  ? 
— Yes,  hand- work  in  the  use  of  ordinary  tools  ;  and  I  would  have  work- 
shops, such  as  carpentry  workshops,  which  would  bring  children  into  the 
habit  of  doing  something  besides  unskilled  labour,  something  beyond 
mere  fetching  and  carrying. 

6814.  You  would  not,  of  course,  contemplate  the  teaching  of  a 
particular  trade,  because  trades  are  so  numerous  it  would  be  impossible 
to  teach  all? — I  would  begin  at  one  trade;  I  would  practice  on  the 
wooUeu  trade,  which  seems  to  be  thriving  here.  I  would  make  people 
skilled  in  the  bH  of  weaving, — some  one  branch  if  it  could  be  applied. 

6815.  Then  you  would  like  to  see  in  any  technical  school  weaving 
taught  ? — ^Yes,  or  any  other  special  branch  of  the  business  peculiar  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

6816.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  woollen  cloth  manufacturers  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  enable  them  to  combine  and  form  a  weaving 
school  ? — ^I  think  there  are. 

6817.  You  think  that  would  be  useful  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  In  mechanical  engineering  we  are  as  much  at  a 
discount  here  as  in  anything  else.  If  any  teaching  could  be  given  to 
the  youth  of  the  present  day  here  to  give  them  a  desire  to  become 
mechanics,  and  to  suit  them  for  mechanical  engineering,  it  would  tend 
very  much  to  develope  manufactures.  Here,  for  instance,  mechanical 
engineers  have  25  per  cent,  more  wages  than  in  England,  and  the 
amount  of  work  they  do  is  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  less. 

6818.  You  have  two  engineering  establishments  here  now ;  that  of 
the  Cork  Steamship  Company  and  the  Messrs.  Perrotts? — The  Cork 
Steamship  Company  do  not  do  much  in  that  way  now ;  those  who  have 
ships  to  build  find  it  cheaper  to  get  them  built  elsewhere. 

6819.  But  they  do  their  repairs  in  Cork  ? — ^Not  so  much  as  formerly. 

6820.  Do  they  make  their  own  boilers  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  am 
sure  not.     Becently  Sir  John  Amott  had  two  steamshipa  building  at 
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Mr,  J,  Fox.    Passage  Docks,  aud  there  probably  were  half  a  dosen  strikea  while  tfaejr 
were  being  built,  principallj  among  the  engineers.    A  dispute  arose 

11  June  1888.   between  the  carpenters  and  the  binders  about  the  former  doing  some 

rivetting  work,  and  the  latter  would  not  work  with  them.    The  result 

was  that  if  a  balance  sheet  were  made  out  on  those  two  ships  I  think 
there  would  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  found  on  them.     That  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  to  business  here.    If  we  could  instil  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  mechanical  engineering  into  the  youth  of  the  present  day, 
and  those  subjects  point  in  the  direction  of  that  trade,  my  idea  is  sudi 
occurrences  would  not  take  place.    Just  now  there  is  a  great  demand 
in  Cork  for  painters  and  paperhangers  in  consequence  of  the  Exhibition. 
^  I  had  engaged  one  of  the  principal  men  in  the  business  to  do  some  work 
for  me.     When  I  met  him  last  I  asked  him  why  he  was  not  getting  it 
done  ?    He  said,  **  I  have  forty  men  now,  and  they  will  not  do  anything 
*'  for  me  because  they  know  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  had,  and  they 
**  are  not  disposed  to  do  it."     I  have  had  to  bring  workmen  over  here 
from  England  to  start  a  curled  hair  manu&ctory.     When  I  put  on  other 
men  to  work  with  them  they  immediately  walked  out.     The  result  was 
that  I  had  to  send  away  the  men  before  the  others  would  come  back*    I 
speak  from  experience  of  both  England  and  Ireland,  havinn^  workmen 
employed  in  both  countries,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  as 
much  intelligence  and  as  much  ability  amongst  the  lower  claaaes  of  Irish 
labourers  as  you  will  find  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  if  you  give  them 
an  opportunity  they  are  equally  intelligent  and  as  smart  as  English  or 
Scotch  people. 

6821.  And  as  persevering  ? — Tea  ;  persevering  until  they  see  thej 
have  got  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  when  they  are  strong  enough  tn 
strike  ;  and  they  often  ruin  themselves  and  the  trade  they  are  engaged 
in  when  they  are  able  to  get  what  they  demand. 


Mr.  A.  Jack,      Mr.  Alexaitdbr  Jack,  M.A.,  Q.U.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
^-'^'  Queen's  College,  Cork,  examined. 

6S22.  (Chairman.)  You  have  occupied  the  chair  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering in  the  Queen's  College  for  a  considerable  time? — Tea,  for 
28  years. 

6823.  What  object  have  you  proposed  to  yourself  by  the  course  of 
instruction  you  give  ? —  I  took  up  the  idea  when  it  was  imported  into 
the  place  by  the  late  Christopher  Bagot  Lane,  an  engineer  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  the  first  occupant  of  the  chair,  who  started  the  idea  of  a 
scientific  preparation  to  be  given  there  which  would  make  a  pu^nl  useful 
in  an  engineer's  ofiice  as  a  pupil,  and  enable  him  to  profit  to  the  utmost 
by  the  practical  instruction  he  would  receive  there.  I  adopted  that  idea, 
and  have  worked  it  out  ever  since.  We  have  always  worked  with  the 
intention  that  our  men  should  go  through  a  short  pupilage  afterwards; 
our  work  has  been  preparatory. 

6824.  What  has  become  of  your  students  generally  ? — ^The  great  bulk 
of  them  have  become  civil  engineers,  some  of  them  have  become 
practical  mechanical  engineers,  5ome  mining  engineers  in  America,  and 
tjome  have  gone  into  various  manufacturing  businesses.  One  student 
from  our  school  was  chemist  at  a  brewery  in  England.  That  shows 
what  an  exceedingly  varied  number  of  openings  the  men  have  found 
afterwards. 

6825.  Have  many  of  them  been  employed  in  Ireland  ? — Few.  The 
harbour  engineer  in  Cork  is  an  old  pupil  of  the  school,  so  are  two  or 
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tliree  of  the  local  ftrchitectSi  so  is  the  harbour  engineer  of  Limerick,  Mr.  A,  Jaek^ 
and  I  might  mention  some  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Board  of  Works.  M.A. 

6826.  And  many  of  them  have  gone  abroad,  and  to  England  ? — The         

surveyor  of  the  Marjlebone  district  and  the  recently  appointed  assistant  ^^  ^*"^®  1^®^* 
surveyor  of  Birkenhead  are  old  pupils  of  ours.     But  the  great  bulk  of 

oar  pupils  are  abroad.    For  the  last  ten  or  fifieen  years  most  of  our  men 
have  gone  to  America,  where  they  have  thriven  very  welL 

6827.  They  have  generally  passed  through  a  pupilage  afterwards  ? — 
Almost  invariably  ;  a  shortened  pupilage. 

6828.  With  civil  or  mechanical  engineers  in  this  coontry  or  in 
England  ? — ^In  England  principally. 

6829.  And  you  are  satisfi^  that  this  plan  of  preparing  them  for 
pupilage  is  a  sound  one  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  and  I  will  refer  to  the  opinions 
exprebsed  by  Mr.  Ck>nybeare  in  a  volume  of  opinions  collected  by  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Enginers  a  few  years  ago  upon  this  subject.  Several 
of  our  men  had  gone  into  Mr.  Conybeare's  office,  and  he  referred  to 
it  specially.  I  mean  the  engineer  who  presided  over  the.  Bombay 
Waterworks. 

6830.  And  from  your  success  you  consider  yourself  (and  very  properly) 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  in  reference  to  what  should  be  done  in 
regard  to  technical  education  in  Cork  ? — With  regard  to  one  branch  of 
it,  not  the  question  of  teaching  handicrafts,  but  the  question  of  imparting 
a  certain  class  of  scientific  knowledge  to  aitizans  with  the  object  of 
improving  them  and  of  improving  their  work. 

6831.  1  may  ask,  in  reference  to  that,  whether  the  professors  of  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  are  giving  any  instiniction  to  artizans^  and 
whether  they  have  any  evening  classes  ? —  Neither ;  it  was  formerly 
discussed  amongst  us,  and  besides  other  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  o£ 
it,  one  was  that  the  building  itself  is  unfortunately  a  little  too  far  away 
from  the  town — not  such  a  distance  as  elsewhere  would  be  thought  much 
of,  but  it  is  apparently  out  of  the  town.  For  many  years  the  way  to  it 
was  rather  a  roundabout  one,  and  it  was  at  that  time  thought  to  be 
still  farther  away  from  Cork  than  it  really  was. 

6832.  Is  there  a  tramway  to  it  ? — No ;  it  is  only  a  question  of 
fourteen  minutes'  walk  from  the  centre  of  the  city ;  formerly  it  would 
take  about  twenty  minutes  to  get  there. 

6833.  Then  the  question  might  now  be  fairly  re-considered?— 
Certainly. 

6834.  Will  you  now  tell  us  what  you  propose  in  regard  to  the 
technical  instruction  of  artizans  ? — Well,  the  great  question,  I  cannot 
h^p  thinking  in  improving  a  workman  and  in  improving  his  work  is 
the  possibility  of  inducing  him  to  think  about  it ;  to  think  of  his  work 
when  he  is  doing  it.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  I  bdieve  that  if  you 
train  him — the  great  object  is  to  teach  him  the  elementary  principles  of 
science,  particularly  of  those  more  immediately  connected  wiUi  his  trade ; 
and  to  train  him  into  the  habit  of  making  deductions  from  these  in 
connection  with  his  work.  And  I  attach  very  much  more  importance 
to  that  than  I  do  to  teaching  the  simple  results  perfectly  independent  of 
any  reasons  to  be  put  forward  for  them.  Your  most  intelligent  artizan 
is  very  often  always  reading ;  he  is  reading  descriptions,  and  he  is  going 
about  receiving  instruction  in  the  ways  of  doing  work,  and  yet  he  will  not 
make  use  of  these  facts.  He  will  really  and  truly  use  only  the  systems 
that  he  is  taught  in  his  work,  and  those  he  is  made  to  employ  in  the 
workshop  where  he  is  engaged.  Therefore  teaching  of  that  kind 
pmcticaily  amounts  to  very  little.  I  long  had  those  ideas  in  my  head,  and 
I  was  gn»tly  struck  by  the  forcible  way  in  which  they  were  put  in  the 
''  Scientific    American,"    in    an  article    towards    the    end  of   April, 
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Mr.  A.  Jack    concemiog  the  advantage  which  might  arise  from  teaching  and  from 
M.A.         reading.     I  think  then  that  the  question  of  scientific  teaching  of  the 

artizan  is  the  main  point  that  should  be  maintained  in  view  and  not  the 

11  June  1883.   teaching  of  mere  practical  applications  without  the   scientific  principles 
•""^ on  which  they  are  based, 

6835.  Well,  that  is  precisely  what  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
encourages  ? — ^No  doubt  that  was  the  idea  put  forward,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  hasten  on  to  the  eod 
without  working  from  the  beginning.  I  see  books  published  ;  it  would 
be  invidioua  to  mention  names,  but  I  see  books  published  in  which 
really  the  most  advanced  class  of  instruction  is  put  forward  under  the 
name  of  piuctical  teaching  in  a  peculiar  manner,  dbsociated  altogether 
from  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded ;  and  of  a  class  such  bb 
to  be  entirely  outside  the  requirements  of  the  artizan  or  of  tiie  workman, 
and  which  would  be  doing  him  no  good  whatever.  I  will  just  give  you 
an  illustration.  What  is  the  use  of  putting  forward  ^'  GoMon's  formula 
for  the  strength  of  pillars,"  and  of  teaching  that  to  an  artizan.  It  is  a 
thing  that  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  use ;  that  he  will  never  be 
able  to  understand,  and  ten  to  one  that  if  he  tries  to  apply  it  he  will 
misapply  it.  His  time  is  wasted  by  the  way  the  thing  is  done  now. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  him  to  the  elementary  notions  of  science 
and  get  him  to  think  on  those  matters  you  will  do  him  good ;  give  him 
something  to  throw  light  on  his  daily  work  and  to  benefit  him  in 
every  way ;  that  is  the  chief  point.  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  there 
are  of  course  very  few  subjects  that  come  into  this — ^mechanical  science 
physical  science,  chemical  science ;  perhaps  some  branches  of  natural 
history  in  its  widest  sense  might  come  in,  and  of  these  the  two  that 
most  commonly  present  themselves  in  connection  with  a  good  many 
handicrafts  will  be  mechanical  science,  and  physical  science,  and  the 
difficulty  that  generally  crops  up  is  the  question  of  the  want  of  a  certain 
knowledge  of  mathematics  as  a  basis  for  the  teaching  of  these.  It  is 
the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  that  knowledge  of  mathematics  that  generallj 
induces  teachers  to  abandon  deductive  teaching  and  to  hasten  on  to  the 
teaching  of  results. 

6836.  What  do  you  mean  by  elementary  mathematical  science? — 
Mathematics,  you  will  find  very  commonly  taught  in  schools  for  two 
purposes — ^first  of  all  as  a  means  of  mental  training ;  secondly  as  a 
large  and  varied  subject  in  itself.  But  mathematics  may  be  used 
simply  as  a  tool^  in  order  to  enable  the  person  learning  it  to  proceed  to 
the  other  sciences.  Now  I  think  that  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
provide  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  in  this  sense,  as  a  tool,  than  is  at 
present  done. 

6887.  What  yon  would  like,  I  suppose,  would  be  that  a  mechanic 
should  have  some  elementary  knowledge  of  trigonometry  ? — Precisely. 

6838.  And  be  able  to  understand  formulas  P — Exactly  ;  you  cannot  go 
into  the  subject  of  mechanics  at  all  without  at  least  asking  a  student  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  how  to  solve  a  simple  equation :  but  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  waste  his  time  in  working  out  puzzles.  He  does  not 
want  these,  and  a  much  more  simple  knowledge  of  the  subject  will 
enable  him  to  go  on.  As  to  trigonometry,  the  ordinary  functions  of 
trigonometry  are  very  easily  understood  and  applied,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  wasting  the  student's  time  over  the  more  intricate  portions  of  the 
subject — properly  enough  taught  in  other  schools. 

6839.  These,  the  more  difficult  formulas,  you  consider  he  would  take 
on  trust,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  sort  of  reasoning  trust  ? — Quite 
BO  ;  but  he  really  docs  not  want  them  at  all — for  instance  you  may  teach 
A   student    the    scientific   use  of  logarithms  and  how  to  apply  the 
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logaiithmio  tobies,  though  he  does  not  need  to  study  the  formuliB  upon  j^f^,^  j^  j^ck 
which  that  toble  is  made  out.      Pupils  coming  from  national  schools        'm.A. 

have,  I  find,  received  precisely  the  mathematical  knowledge  I  speak  of, 

and  those  studento  have  afterwards,  from  the  assistonce  of  that  ^^  ^^'^  1^9. 
elementary  mathematical  knowledge,  gone  a  great  deal  further  ultimately.  *— — — 
I  have  seen  the  son  of  an  ordinary  farmer,  living  within  five  miles 
from  this  place,  who  came  bringing  with  him  nothing  beyond  the  simple 
mathematical  teaching  he  got  at  a  national  school;  but  this  enabled 
him  to  proceed  afterwards  in  a  systematic  way  to  further  instruction,  and 
became  to  a  certain  extent  the  foundation  of  his  future  progress. 

6840.  That  would  be  instruction  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  sixth 
class  instruction  ? — Oh,  no ;  it  would  be  &r  below  it :  it  would  be  what 
might  fairly  be  acquired  by  any  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age. 

6841.  Would  it  be  included  in  the  sixth  class  instruction  of  national 
schools  ? — ^I  cannot  say  that.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
that. 

6842.  But  at  all  events  it  is  instruction  which  you  know  as  a  fact  to 
be  given  in  a  good  national  school  ? — ^Yes. 

6843.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  question 
of  a  man  rising  in  the  social  scale,  he  would  be  a  better  and  a  more 
intelligent  workman  if  he  possessed  this  instruction  ? — ^Most  un- 
questionably. I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  would  tend 
so  much  to  improve  a  man's  work  as  that. 

6844.  And  he  would  toke  a  greater  interest  in  his  work  too? — ^A 
much  greater  interest^  and  he  would  understand  his  work  better. 

6845.  And  you  object  to  the  teaching  of  results  unless  a  young  man 
has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  scientific  basis  of  these  results  ? — 
Certainly.  I  think  it  quite  useless.  Take  a  house  painter  for  instonce : 
it  is  quite  useless  to  endeavour  to  teach  him  mere  rules  about  the 
oonatituents  of  his  paints  unless  he  has  previously  learned  some  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry.  I  think  it  useless  to  try  and  teach  a  smith  or 
an  engineer  in  a  foundiy  the  results  of  dynamometers  and  matters  of 
that  kind  unless  he  has  previously  gone  through  a  systematic  course  of 
mechanical  science.  He  may  get  knowledge  to  the  extent  of  fancying 
that  they  are  something  very  wonderful,  but  really  he  does  not  acquire 
the  least  notion  of  using  them. 

6846.  Then  what  would  you  specially  urge  on  this  Commission  in  regard 
to  the  instruction  of  artizans  ? — That  in  any  steps  to  be  taken  for 
conveying  instruction  in  the  mechanical  applications  of  science  the 
teaching  should  always  be  based  on  a  sufficient  previous  instruction  in 
what  may — using  the  word  in  its  best  sense — ^be  called  tbeoretital 
knowledge  of  those  sciences  themselves. 

6847.  And,  with  regard  to  any  scheme  of  theoretical  examination  on 
the  subject  of  processes  of  manufacture,  you  think  that  that  should  be 
combined  with  or  subsequent  to  an  examination  of  the  candidate  in  the 
principles  of  science  ? — ^That  is  the  application  of  science — to  practice, 
and  that  should  come  of  course  only  subsequent  to  examination  in  the 
sciences  themselves,  but  it  may  lead  to  examination  in  the  excellence  of 
handicraft  ;  but  that  is  another  matter  altogether. 

6848.  That  could  be  only  tested  by  actual  demonstration  ? — Quite  so : 
you  may  take  an  engineer  in  a  workshop  and  ask  him  to  file  down  a 
cube  for  you.  In  any  application  of  mechanical  power  to  any  forged 
flubstanoe  you  may  examine  him  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
forging  down  an  axle  at  a  gentle  curve,  or  by  a  sharp  cut  across  the 
shoulder — a  point  very  much  insisted  on.  That  is  a  point  in  the 
illustration  of  mechanical  principles. 
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M   A  JadL  B849.  Take,  vs  vn  -Bhiatrationy  the  mauufiftcture  of  gas  :  yoa  expect 

^'m'a!^  that  a  man  should  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the 

.*  subject  before  he  is  examined  on  any  practical  process  ? — That  is 

II  Jane  1S83.  exactly  the  point  that  I  wish  to  press  strongly. 

Mr.  D,  Lane  Mr.  Dbnnt  LiLNB,  M.A.y  Barrister-at-Law,  Secretary  to  the  Cork  Gas 
M.A,  '  Company,  Starch  Manufacturer,  and  Member  of  the  Harbour  Board, 
South  Mall,  Cork,  examined. 

6850.  (Chmrman.)  You  are  the  secretary  of  the  Cork  Gas  Consumers 
Company  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

6851.  And  a  stai'ch  manufacturer  ? — Yes.  I  manufacture  starch  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cork.  I  have  been  connected  more  or  less  directlj 
with  several  other  industries,  and  a  director  of  two  railways  and  a  steam- 
boat company.  I  have  also  been  connected  with  the  brewing  trade,  the 
distilling  trade,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  a  good  many  branches  of 
trade  in  Cork. 

6852.  And  you  are  consequently  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  needs 
of  those  trades  ? — ^Yes,  I  am. 

6853.  And  one  of  those  needs  is  technical  teaching  ? — ^Yes,  technical 
teaching ;  and  with  reference  to  that  there  is  a  point  which  has  often 
struck  me  as  of  very  great  importance ;  and  it  is  that,  in  addition  to  any 
actual  technical  teaching,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  men  connected 
with  trades  should  acquire  some  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  trade. 
Because  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  their  backwardness  in  many  respects 
to  the  mistaken  views  they  have  taken  up  with  regard  to  these  general 
principles.  Now,  one  thing  that  has  kept  back  manufactures  very  much 
in  this  city,  I  think,  has  been  frequently  an  objection  to  the  use  of 
machinery.  Well,  I  think  a  portion  of  the  instruction  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  them  would  be  something  of  the  nature  of  that  which  was  con- 
veyed in  a  book  which  appeared  a  great  many  years  ago,  called  *'  Besults 
of  Machinery,'*  and  which  was  then  attributed  to  Lord  Bronghanii 
pointing  out  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  machinery  employed  in  a 
country  the  higher  became  the  wages,  and  the  more  employment  there 
was  for  the  people.  There  are  two  or  three  cases  within  my  recollection 
when  a  knowledge  of  that  principle  would  have  proved  veiy  useful 
The  latest  case  was  that  of  the  strike  amongst  the  tailors  in  Cork  ;  those 
men  struck  because  some  employers  here  proposed  to  use  sewing- 
machines.  Those  men  made  no  objection  whatever  to  ready-made 
clothes  being  imported  from  England  or  other  places  which  were  actuallj 
made  with  the  sewing  machine.  They  objected  to  the  manufacturer 
in  Cork  using  exactly  the  same  tools  as  those  employed  by  his  rival  in 
England,  thereby  putting  the  manufacturer  here  in  Cork  and  their  own 
trade  to  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

6854.  I  suppose  they  would  have  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
machine-made  clothes  if  they  could  have  done  so  effectually  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly they  would.  Not  only  that,  but  they  were  on  strike  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  One  of  the  mabter  tailors  told  me  that  when  discussing 
the  question  with  those  men,  he  said  to  one  of  them,  ''  Are  these  Cork 
**  made  boots  you  have  on  ?"  Oh,  no,  they  were  not,  they  were  machine- 
made  ''  boots ;"  and  it  was  the  same  with  every  one  of  them.  Thej  bad 
no  objection  to  machinery  in  other  trades,  but  had  this  narrow-minded 
view,  thinking  that  they  could  cause  more  work  to  be  done  in  the  citj 
and  have  more  demand  for  their  Uibour.  In  doing  that  they  were 
exactly  doing  what  would  prevent  a  demand  for  their  labour.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  in  any  system  of  technical  education  that  a  few 
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of  those  things  should  be  conveyed,  if  possible,  to  the  minds  of  the  work-  Mr,  D.  Lans^ 
metLj  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  doing  damage  to  themselves^  and  from         Jli,A. 

preventing  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  the  city.    Another  pointy         

which  18,1  think,  of  very  great  importance,  and  which  is  overlooked  by  llJang  l^M. 
them,  is  this,  that  all  goods  are  manufactured  for  the  consumer  and  not  *— — 
for  the  producer.  They  should  be  made  acquainted  with  this  and  with 
other  things  pointed  out  in  DeBastiat's  Sophismes  Economiques ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  it  is  better  that  a  good  thing  should  be  abundant  rather 
than  scarce.  A  common  notion  among  tradesmen  is  that  articles  are 
produced  in  order  to  give  employment  to  them.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  things  of  that  kind  which  are  really  formsy  in  their  limited  view, 
of  protection  by  which  they  are  in  fact  injuring  themselves,  their  trade, 
and  their  neighbours.  Another  result  of  the  kind  of  combination  that  I 
think  has  been  promoted,  and  that  might  be  removed  by  a  proper 
system  of  technicial  education,  is  the  system  upon  which  they  limit 
the  amount  of  work  that  a  man  should  do,  or  is  allowed  to  do,  in 
the  course  of  the  day«  For  instance,  a  bad  cooper  may  be  able  to 
make  three  casks  in  a  day ;  the  best  cooper,  who  can  make  six  casks,  is 
not  allowed  to  make  more  than  the  three  which  a  bad  cooper  |can 
make.  They  believe  they  are  serving  themselves  by  that;  but  the 
effect  of  that,  I  believe,  would  be,  more  or  less,  to  drive  away  trade  from 
the  place  or  to  enable  other  markets  to  compete  with  greater  advantage 
against  Cork,  and  probably  in  this  way  to  deprive  themselves  of  employ- 
ment. Another  tnide  I  may  instance  in  which  the  same  thing  occurs  is 
the  printers'  trade  in  Cork.  In  that  trade  there  is  a  rule  that  no  work 
shall  be  undertaken  by  men  on  contract.  There  shall  be  no  contract 
prices  for  work  ;  everything  shall  be  paid  by  daily  wages,  and  I  believe 
that  in  a  newspaper  office  printers  are  restricted  from  "  setting  up,''  as 
they  call  it,  in  the  technical  language  of  printers,  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  ^  ems,"  that  is,  more  than  a  certain  length  of  matter  in  a  day. 
There  is  another  point  of  very  great  importance,  as  I  think,  and  one  that 
I  have  had  occasion  several  times  to  speak  about  before,  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  here  in  Cork  is  the  great  objection  of 
workmen  to  undertaking  piecew(Mrk ;  tbey  all  wish  to  be  paid  by  the  day. 
For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  implements,  for  which  there 
is  a  very  large  demand  in  this  country,  I  have  been  told  by  the  manu- 
facturers that  they  cannot  manufacture  them  as  cheaply  as  they  are 
manufactured  in  England ;  not  on  account  of  the  prices  of  iron  or  coal, 
but  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  men  here  to  make  the 
ditferent  portions  of  the  machines  at  a  certain  rate  per  thousand  or  per 
hundred.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  England  men  earn  considerably 
more  wages  than  here,  and  at  the  same  time  the  employer  will  have  his 
work  done  at  a  considerably  lower  rate.  I  may  give  you  one  example  of 
this  fmn  what  I  learned  at  the  piano  factories  of  Messrs.  Broadwood, 
Alison,  and  some  others.  I  wish  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  this, 
becaose  the  common  objection  made  to  piecework  is  that  it  may  be 
cheaply  done,  but  that  it  is  badly  done.  I  believe,  aii  far  as  I  know, 
that  there  is  no  product  of  industry  which,  as  compared  with  similar 
products  of  foreign  industry,  is  better  manufactured  than  a  good  English 
piano,  nuide  by  Broadwood,  or  by  one  of  the  great  English  houses  in  that 
business.  I  disoovered  that  there  every  portion  of  the  work,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  was  made  on  the  system  of  piecework,  and  the  wages 
were  in  some  instances  extraordinarily  high.  I  saw  one  man  myself 
employed  at  a  portion  of  a  piano  which  was  the  roughest  of  a  cabinet 
maker's  work,  that  is,  making  the  structure  of  the  piano^  driving  tenons 
into  mortiees,  really  putting  the  skeleton  of  the  piano  together ;  and  I 
was  told  that  that  man  or£narily  earned  on  piecework  from  6/.  to  6/.  10#. 


11  June  1883. 
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Mr.  D.  Lane^  a  week.    I  point  that  oat  as  a  remarkable  instanoe,  showingy  firsilj, 
M.A.        that  work  can  be  done  cheaply  for  the  manufacturer ;  secondly,  that  it 
can  be  done  in  the  very  best  manner  for  the  purchasers ;  and,  thirdl}*, 
that  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  very  large  wages  to  the  man 
who  was  employed. 

6855.  You  are  aware  that  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  scarcely  indndes 
questions  of  political  economy,  except  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
should   form    part   of  a  technical  education? — ^That  is  what  I  was 
pointing  out ;  that  I  believe  it  should  be  a  portion  of  the  technical 
education  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.    I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  important  thing  that  a  few  of  those  simple  principles^  recognised  by 
all  men  who  have  studied  anything  of  political  economy,  ^oold  be 
included  in  the  teaching ;  and  I  attribute  most  of  the  errors  that  have 
arisen  among  the  workmen  themselves  to  this  cause — ^that  they  have  not 
really  considered  these  questions  properly,  and  have  not  been  instracted 
properly,  concerning  them. 

6856.  I  suppose  you  do  not  consider  that  such  defective  knowledge  is 
peculiar  to  workmen? — ^No,  I  do  not;  but  I  believe  that  wcvkmen 
have  the  power  of  acting  more  on  it ;  I  think  they  have  been  the  agents 
who  have  produced  most  injury  from  that  kind  of  ignorance.  I  do  not 
by  any  means  suppose  that  it  is  confined  to  workmen. 

6857.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  regards  the  question  of 
technical  education  proper  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
extremely  desirable  that  it  should  be  commenced  on  what  I  would  call 
a  lower  grade  of  technical  education ;  and,  I  believe,  the  education  of 
the  eye  and  hand,  independently  of  the  study  of  principles,  ought  to 
form  a  very  early  portion  of  that.  After  that  training  of  the  hand  and 
the  eye,  it  would  be  of  course  absolutely  necessary  to  explain  the 
principles  on  which  those  manipulations  of  the  hand,  guided  by  the  eye, 
were  carried  out.  I  could  give  you  some  examples  of  the  remarkahle 
ignorance  that  occurs  among  workmen  and  the  evils  that  it  might  lead 
to.  I  just  give  one  example.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  trained  engineer, 
who  had  served  his  time  to  one  of  the  first  mechanical  engineers  in 
England,  went,  a  short  time  ago,  to  visit  the  waterworks  of  the  dty  of 
Cork,  and  there  were  several  steam  engines  there ;  amongst  the  rest  a 
very  large  Cornish  engine  of  the  old  form.  It  had  a  very  large  cylinder, 
and  my  friend  happened  to  ask  the  man  who  was  in  charge  there  at  the 
time,  a  good  class  of  stoker,  at  what  pressure  they  were  then  working, 
and  the  man  said  90  lbs.  on  the  inch.  My  friend  started  back  wiih 
alarm  when  he  heard  this ;  for,  being  a  practical  man,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  a  very  safe  thing  to  stand  near  such  a  large  cylinder  with 
such  a  pressure  on.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  taken  to  see  the 
boilers  of  the  establishment.  He  saw  three  boilers  all  communicating 
with  the  same  eteam-pipe,  but  each  having  a  pressure-gauge.  ''Oh," 
'^  said  my  friend,  '^  I  knew  you  were  wrong  about  the  pressure,  for  there 
was  only  80  lbs.  pressure  indicated."  '*0h,  but,"  said  the  man,  ^  there 
'*  are  three  boilers,  and  if  three  times  thirty  do  not  make  ninety,  I  do 
''  not  know  what  arithmetic  is." 

6858.  But  the  engine  did  not  work  any  the  worse  for  the  man's 
ignorance  ? — ^No ;  but  if  you  take  the  same  kind  of  ignorance  under  other 
circumstances  it  might  produce  a  very  fatal  accident.  For  instance,  if 
one  of  the  boilers  were  shut  off,  he  might  want  to  make  up  the  pressure 
with  the  other  two,  or,  if  two  were  shut  off,  he  might  try  to  put  the 
pressure  on  the  remaining  one  up  to  90  lbs.  Therefore,  this  ignoianoe 
might  be  calamitous  in  its  resnitn. 

6859.  Fortunately,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  get  the  steam  up  to 
90  lbs.  ? — ^Possibly  not ;   but  he  might  burst  the  boiler  nevertheless. 
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Another  instance  I  knev^  of  where  a  gentleman  in  a  mill  required  a  shaft  Mr.  D.  Lane^ 
to  be  measured.     He  wanted  to  have  a  wrought*iron  shaft  made  and         M,A, 

brought  orer  from  England,  which  was  to  fit  exactly  between  two         

points  of  the  already  existing  shaft,  and  he  sent  three  men  to  measure  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^' 
the  shaft.  Each  brought  a  diflferent  measurement  of  the  length.  """^  • 
He  then  measured  it  carefully  himself,  and  found  that  all  three 
were  wrong.  That  would  go  to  show,  I  think,  the  necessity  for 
technical  instruction  by  which  men  would  be  taught  the  need  for 
accumcy,  and  a  portion  of  the  technical  education,  I  think,  would  be 
practical  instmction  in  really  practical,  accurate  measurement.  In  the 
trades  here  in  Cork,  in  the  building  trades  especially,  there  are  among 
the  carpenters  and  masons  many  fiiirly  educated  and  many  yerj  good 
workmen  in  their  respective  branches ;  and  they  are  the  people  who 
have  most  frequently  -attended  here  at  the  school  of  design.  There  is 
a  very  important  body,  the  mechanical  engineers,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  and  so  far  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience^  they  are  very 
much  below  par  as  compared  with  what  a  similar  set  of  men  would  be 
either  in  England  or  in  Scothind.  Of  course  they  are  practically 
conversant  with  questions  connected  with  heat,  the  pressure  and 
volume  of  steam,  and  some  of  those  things  which,  of  course,  should 
be  taught  to  them  in  an  upper  class  of  any  technical  school,  but 
what  they  are  most  deficient  in,  I  think,  is  in  the  mechanical  manipu- 
lations. I  know  that  within  the  last  week,  for  instance,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  foundry  told  me  that  some  of  the  men  there  objected 
to  the  use  of  the  twist  drill,  one  of  the  most  modern  and  most  extensively 
employed  tools. 

6860.  (  Chairman,)  Ton  may  be  aware  there  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  utility  of  the  twist  drill  ? — That  may  be,  but  the 
workmen  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  at  all  as  g<K>d  as  the  old 
drills*  There  is  a  general  want  of  accuracy  in  work  ;  for  instance,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  nearly  all  the  iron  castings  in  Cork  are  not  nearly  as 
well  executed  as  they  might  be.  People  who  are  ready  to  pay  higher 
prices  in  Cork  for  castings  are  not  satisfied  with  them,  and  are  forced  to 
go  to  England  and  Scotland  to  get  them.  I  think  there  is  a  very  great 
want  of  skill  in  trades  connected  with  machinery. 

6861.  Ton  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  an 
iron  monlder  in  England  or  Scotland  who  has  received  any  technical 
instruction,  except  the  instruction  he  got  in  the  actual  course  of  his 
work  ? — ^Yes.  Of  course  technical  instruction  must  be  followed  by 
employment  in  the  workshop,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  reading 
and  instruction  were  provided  for  apprentices,  or  men  more  advanced, 
so  that  they  might  learn  to  do  the  work  more  efficiently,  to  do  it  better, 
and  with  less  cost  of  labour  and  of  time. 

6862.  If  they  were  better  instructed,  and  that  increased  instruction 
were  the  result  of  technical  training  or  training  in  principles,  which 
underlie  those  handicrafts,  they  would  at  any  rate  take  more  interest 
in  the  work  that  they  are  doing? — Oh,  very  much  more  interest,  I 
think. 

6863.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  that  ? — No  except 
my  expression  of  the  general  opinion  that  any  sound  system  of  technical 
education,  being  of  a  very  practical  character,  would  do  immense  service 
to  the  men  here.  They  are  very  quick  at  learning.  People  here  when 
taught  any  new  thing  learn  it  very  quickly.  They  want  perseverance, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  most  of  our  young  men  here  want  ambition  as 
well.  I  suppose  if  they  had  ambition  it  would  produce  perseverance, 
but  they  want  that.  There  is  great  blindness  also  to  their  own 
interestSi  too  much  asking,  ^*  What  is  the  good  of  it  ?**    And  unless 
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Mr,  D,  Lans    ^^^7  <^^  immediately  reap  the  benefit  from  their  instraction,  in  monejy 

*  M,A.     '  tbej  have  not,  I  believe,  a  desire  to  improve  themselves  in  that  respect 

in   the    same  waj  as    in    other  eonntries,    and   as   is    the   case     n 

11  June  1888.   Scotland,  more  than  anywhere  else,  I  believe,  and  in  some  parts  of 

England.  Some  time  ago  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  establish 
Mechanics'  Institutes  in  Cork«  Fiftj  or  sixty  years  ago  one  was  formed, 
which  got  on  very  well  for  some  time.  Some  time  ago  I  was  connected 
with  a  movement  to  re-establish  this  Institute,  but  we  got  so  little  help 
from  the  trades  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  the  same  way  schooU 
of  science  were  opened,  but  had  to  be  practically  abandoned. 

6864.  Do  yon  not  think  that  young  men  who  had  no  ambition  or 
experience  would  not  be  easily  induced  to  attend  technical  classes  ? — 
I  think  there  would  be  some  difficulty  about  their  attendance  in  the 
beginning,  but  it  would  be  a  thing  that  would  grow  up  gradually.  At 
the  time  we  were  in  difficulty  in  trying  to  establish,  and  when  we  did 
not  succeed  properly  in  establishing,  a  Mechanics'  Institute  in  Ck>rk,  I 
saw  that  there  were  at  that  same  time  160  Mechanics'  Institutes  in 
Yorkshire ;  many  of  these  containing  numerous  members,  and  giving 
valuable  aid  to  the  working  men.  The  city  of  Cork  could  not  maintain 
one,  while  there  were  160  in  Yorkshire. 

6865.  You  think  that  if  you  had  good  teachers  in  the  city  of  C<»'k  some 
young  men  would  attend,  and  their  example  would  perhaps  induce  others  ? 
— Decidedly;  and  others,  finding  their  friends  were  making  progress, 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction.  If  some  encouragement  were 
given  by  the  employers,  such  as  has  been  done  in  some  places,  and  if  some 
small  additional  amount  of  wages  were  given  to  any  of  their  younger  hands 
that  attended  these  schools  and  passed  examinations  in  them,  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  who  paid  the  money,  to  the 
consumers  of  goods  in  Cork,  and  a  still  greater  benefit  to  the  men 
themselves.  I  may  mention  one  matter  as  an  instance  of  the  want  of 
technical  education  in  Ireland.  One  industry  that  I  am  connected  with 
is  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Until  lately  nearly  all  the  managers  of  the 
smaller  gasworks,  and  of  some  of  the  larger  ones,  were  Scotchmen. 
Latterly  that  has  not  been  the  case ;  a  good  many  macnagers  now  are 
Irishmen ;  but  some  time  ago,  for  want  of  technical  education,  things 
were  in  the  hands  of  imported  men  that  we  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
train  men  enough  here  to  do. 

6866.  What  becomes  of  the  bye  products  of  the  gas  manufactories  in 
Cork  ? — ^None  of  the  gas  companies  in  the  cougty  of  Cork  work  out  any 
of  their  bye  products.  In  our  own  gas  manufactory,  whatever  ammoniacal 
liquor  there  is  is  worked  into  sulphate  of  ammonia  on  the  works.  The 
Cork  Gas  Company  sells  its  tar  to  tar  distillers,  and  so  also  does  the 
Dublin  company.  In  Dublin  they  sell  the  ammoniacal  liquor  as  well 
as  the  tar. 

6867.  What  becomes  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  ? — ^It  is  always  sold 
to  manure  manufacturers.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  product 
of  the  gas  company  has  been  sold  to  Messrs.  Goulding,  and  to  Mr.  Scott, 
of  Millfield.    They  are  the  principal  purchasers. 

6868.  What  are  the  quantities  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  at 
the  Cork  gasworks  ?  —  Not  so  much  as  I  would  wish,  and  that  is 
attributable  to  the  particular  kind  of  coal  used,  about  16  lbs.  per  ton  of 
coal  carbonised.  It  is  Hepburn  coal  we  have  been  using.  From 
inquiries  I  have  made  from  English  gasworks,  Ipswich,  for  instance^ 
I  learn  that  there,  too,  they  have  been  complaining  of  not  getting  a 
greater  yield.  In  Waterford,  where  they  use  other  Newcastle  coal, 
they  get  20  lbs.  of  sulphate  per  ton  of  coal. 
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6S69,  What  is  the  total  qnantitj  of  snlphate  of  ammonia  yon  produce  Mr.  D,  Lane, 
in  the  year  ? — ^About  150  tons.  M.A. 

6870.  And  the  whole  of  that  is  consumed  by  Messrs.  Goulding  ? —         

Tes,  and  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Millfield.    And  at  present  sulphuric  acid  is  "  1^«J»88. 
supplied,  and  has  been  supplied  for  some  years,  by  Cork  manufacturers, 

Messrs.  Scotland  Goulding.  I  forgot  one  other  product  of  gas  residuals, 
that  is,  oxide  of  iron,  tlwt  which  has  become  saturated  with  sulphur. 
That  has  been  sold  here,  and  has  been  used  by  Messrs.  Scott  to  some 
extent  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid.  An  objection  to  the 
employment  of  it  in  that  way  is  that  we  employ  hydrated  oxide,  being 
the  only  one  useful  in  gas  manufacture,  and  the  residue  of  the  spent 
oxide,  after  the  sulphur  is  burnt  out,  is  dehydrated  oxide,  and  can  no 
longer  be  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

6871.  (3fr,  WoodalL)  Further,  upon  this  question  of  gas  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  of  recent  years  there  have  not  been  many  improved 
methods  introduced  which  have  rendered  scientific  knowledge  more 
necessary  than  before  ? — Oh,  certainly ;  particularly  in  the  more  com- 
plete elimination  of  ammonia  from  the  gas,  which  improves  the  quality 
of  the  gas,  and  gives  a  very  valuable  residual  product.  I  have  tested 
gas  whidi  has  been  bubbled  through  distilled  water,  by  a  very  delicate 
test,  and  found  afterwards  in  the  water  so  used  less  indication  of 
ammonia  in  the  water  impregnated  with  our  gas  than  in  the  drinking 
water  supply  of  the  town. 

6872.  I  suppose  you  can  remove  the  ammonia  a  great  deal  better  by 
the  new  processes  than  you  could  before? — Oh,  yes.  I  have  been 
connected  with  gas  companies  about  twenty-two  years.  We  were  never 
without  the  means  of  using  up  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but  at  that  time  we 
nsed  nothing  but  lime  in  purification,  so  our  residual  was  mere  waste. 
We  use  lime  still,  of  course,  to  take  out  the  carbonic  acid,  but  oxide  of 
iron  was  not  formerly  used  if  I  remember  aright. 

• 

6873.  But  the  publio  requirements  now,  I  suppose,  necessitate  a 
much  more  subtle  testing  of  gas  ? — Very  much  more. 

6874.  And  the  attention  of  gas  makers  is  given  to  the  conditions  and 
laws  of  heat,  and  so  on  ? — Oh,  yes,  very  much  so.  The  use  of  fuel  and 
the  appliances  and  the  conditions  of  purification  are  carefully  studied. 
In  point  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  any  profession  or  any  branch  of 
engineering  in  which  more  progress  has  been  made  than  in  that  of  gas 
engineering  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  men  connected  with  it 
have  themselves  risen  to  a  higher  status  than  before ;  they  are  better 
educated  men,  paying  more  attention  to  the  scientific  aspects  of  gas 
making  with  the  utmost  economy,  and  with  great  advantage  to  the 
shareholders  and  to  the  consumers. 

6875.  And  that  progress  has  been  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
combustion  as  well  as  of  manufacture  ? — I  do  not  see  that  in  the  ordinary 
gas  work  there  has  been  very  much  progress  with  regard  to  combustion ; 
the  improvements  we  have  made  are  directed  to  turning  all  the  fuel  into 
gas  first,  using  gas  furnaces  for  heating  the  retorts,  and  we  have  now 
in  our  works  erected  furnaces  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wilson,  of 
Birmingham,  generator  furnaces,  and  then  on  the  outlet  from  the  retort 
we  are  erecting  iron  regenerators  to  take  up  heat  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost. 

6676.  I  put  these  questions  with  a  yiew  to  taking  your  opinion 
whether  this  more  scientific  charactctr  of  the  business  does  not  entail  a 
necessity  not  felt  before  for  technical  teaching  for  those  employed  in  it  ? 
— ^Mo8t  decidedly. 
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Mr,  Z>.  Xatitf,       6877*  Do  you  think  that  need  would  be  felt  in  the  Tarions  branches 
M,A,        of  a  subordinate  character  ? — Tes,  I  do.    I  think  it  is  felt  all  through 

the  work. 

11  June  1883.  6878.  And  might  the  same  thing  in  a  d^ree  be  said  in  regard  to  such 
*"""~""~"  industries  as  brewing  and  distilling? — Well,  I  do  not  see  that  very  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  these  trades.  I  think  some  of  those  organic 
changes  that  take  place  in  fermentation  seem  to  be  yerj  little  more 
understood  now  than  when  1  first  knew  anything  about  them,  which  is 
a  great  many  years  ago.  I  have  understood  fermentation  practically 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  have  been  any  practical 
improrements  made  at  all. 

6879.  But  would  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  conduce  to  that? — ^I  think 
it  would  ;  but  I  think  it  would  especially  conduce  to  preventing  men 
from  falling  into  fatal  errors,  and  from  adopting  new  systems  that 
were  recommended  to  them,  and  which  they  might,  perhaps,  adopt, 
which  might  be  a  very  dangerous  experiment  if  they  had  not  preTioas 
practical  training.  As  I  have  referred  to  the  gas  industry,  in  which 
very  great  progress  has  been  made,  I  might  say  in  regard  to  brewing 
and  distilling  that  there  has  been  very  little  improvement.  There  has 
been  some  in  regard  to  refrigeration,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
since  I  was  a  boy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  mystery  in  all  those  organic 
changes  which  chemists  have  not  yet  penetrated.  I  might  give  one 
instance  of  the  advantage  of  some  technical  education*  Some  time  ago, 
on  that  very  subject  of  ammonia,  I  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  produced  in  proportion  to  the  coals  consumed  at 
the  gasworks,  and  I  sent  to  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  here  in 
Cork  to  ask  the  Superior,  Mr.  Burke,  to  recommend  some  boy  who 
would  have  some  elementary  knowleda;e  of  chemistry.  The  boy  came, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  technical  education  he  had  received  he  was 
quite  able  to  carry  out  everything  I  directed  him  to  do  efficiently,  so  as 
to  test  the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  ammoniacal  liquors,  waste  liquors, 
and  everything  of  the  kind,  and  after  a  few  days'  instruction  he  was 
able  practically  to  test  them  as  well  as  anyone  need  do.  I  regretted  to 
have  to  part  with  him  some  time  since  ;  he  passed  a  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation, and  took  so  high  a  place  that  I  did  not  feel  warranted  in  asking 
him  to  remain.  He  was  only  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  the  son 
of  a  man  in  the  very  humblest  class  in  society,  a  labouring  man  of  the 
humblest  kind.  In  consequence  of  the  education  he  received  at  the 
Christian  Brothers  schools  he  has  got  an  excellent  position.  When  he 
left  I  sent  again  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  he  sent  another  boy,  who,  after  a  few 
days  instruction,  was  able  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  boy. 

6880.  And  he  learned  chemistry  there  ? — ^Tes ;  «nd  he  understood 
manipulation  so  well  that  after  staying  with  me  a  portion  of  three  days 
he  did  everything  I  required  him  to  do,  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself. 

6881.  He  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  handiness  ? — ^Yes.  It  is  a  grent 
thing  for  a  boy  to  know  even  the  very  names  of  the  tools.  At  that 
school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  they  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  pupils  perform  experiments  themselves.  In  that  way  thej 
acquire  a  certain  amount  of  handiness  and  a  great  amount  of  intelligence, 
which  saves  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble  afterwards.  In  point  of 
fact,  so  far  as  it  goes  at  present,  and  for  the  class  they  teach,  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  are  really  excellent  technical  schools.  One 
Superior  of  the  Order,  Mr.  Duggan,  died  some  time  ago,  and  on  his 
death  subscriptions  came  in  for  a  testimonial.  It  was  then  a  question 
what  form  the  memorial  should  take ;  and,  I  believe  at  my  sugg^tioD, 
the  committee  unanimously  resolved  that,  besides  some  commemorative 
bust  and  tablet  to  Mr.  Duggan,  there  should  be  created  a  achool  of  • 
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more  technical  character  than  had  existed  before.    We  are  now  in  Mr,  D.  Lane, 
progress  with  that,  and  have  alread/  part  of  the  apparatus  there.     I  was         M.A. 
l&telj  entrusted  with  a  portion  of  the  funds,  and  we  are  now  getting 
some  things  we  had  not  before,  dynamo-electric  machinery,  to  show  the  11  J^®^^. 
production  of  the  electric  light,  and  to  show  the  conversion  of  force  into 
electricity  and  of  electricity  into  force,  and  we  are  also  in  treaty  for  a 
gas  engine.     We  have  got  some  excellent  models  of  steam  engines,  and 
they  have  asked  me  to  select  for  them  whatever  lathe  or  lathes  I  thought 
would  be  most  suitable  for  teaching  boys  the  principles  of  turning.    The 
school  is  not  regularly  organised  yet,  but  we  aie  rapidly  getting  together 
the  necessary  apparatus,  and  I  hope  by  the  time  the  schools  will  re- 
commence work  in  the  autumn  we  shall  have  a  very  fair  representative 
collection  of  tools  there.     We  are  getting  such  things  as  models  of  roofs, 
gearing  for   machines,  models  of  wheeb,  <&c.,  and  all    the  different 
portions  of  the  steum  engine,  bevelled  wheels,  line  shails,  &c.,  so  that 
the  boys  when  they  afterwards  go  into  a  workshop  may  know  something 
of  the  work  that  is  going  on  there. 

6882.  This  is  intended,  practically,  as  a  department  of  the  already 
existing  school  ? — Yes  ;  the  existing  school  is  what  I  may  call  a  school 
of  physics  so  far  as  it  deals  with  any  of  these  subjects.  What  we  pro- 
posed to  do  was,  after  the  boys  had  learned  the  elementary  principles  of 
physics,  heat,  chemistry,  electricity,  &c.,  they  should  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  there  how  these  facts  were  practically  employed 
and  actually  used,  illustrating  such  things  as  the  strength  of  materials. 

6883.  You  have  already  said  that  the  industrial  instruction  now  being 
given  in  connection  with  the  literary  instruction  turns  out  the  boys 
handier  and  more  generally  intelligent  ? — ^Yes ;  it  is  mere  education  in 
physics,  not  technical  education. 

6883a.  Do  you  know  whether  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  Brothers 
themselves,  or  not  ? — ^Altogether  by  the  Brothers  up  to  this  time,  an4 
for  a  very  sufficient  reason ;  they  had  no  funds  at  their  disposal  from 
which  they  could  employ  anyone  else.  And  there  is  some  little  difficulty 
in  the  system,  I  think,  in  the  brotherhood  of  employing  anyone  else  to 
teach  besides  a  member  of  the  brotherhood.  But  that  difficulty,  I  think, 
will  be  removed ;  and  I  have  been  already  in  communication  with  a 
very  good  workman,  now  employed  at  the  college,  who  was  at  one  time 
employed  at  the  gasworks,  a  most  excellent  turner  in  wood  and  metal, 
and  he  has  arranged  with  me,  at  any  price  I  may  settle  for  his  time, 
to  give  lessons  at  this  school  in  turning  and  similar  mechanical 
manipulations. 

Mr.  HuQii  Pollock,  junior,  Flax  Mills.  Doughus,  examined.  Mr.H.Pollock, 

jun. 

6884.  {Chairman,)  You  wer^  a  student  of  the  Glasgow  Technical 
School,  which  is  a  weaving  school  ? — ^Yes ;  and  designing  is  taught  there 
a3  well.  We  were  starting  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  I  took  great 
interest  in  all  the  theoretical  part«,  such  as  designing  and  dyeing.  We 
could  not  get  the  advantages  here  we  get  over  there. 

6885.  What  advantages  are  these  ?— The  advantage  is  that  you  get 
theoretical  education  in  designing  and  weaving  better  in  a  college, 
than  in  a  mill.  The  theoretical  portion  of  dyeing  is  also  taught  in  the 
college,  as  well  as  the  practical. 

6886.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  instruction  of  this  kind  is  valuable  to 
overlooked  and  foremen  as  well  as  to  the  managers  and  owners  of 
mills  ? — Most  decidedly,  because  that  sort  of  knowledge  enables  them 
to  understand  better  what  they  are  doing  when  they  have  the  theoretical 
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MrM.Poilo€k,  knowledge  as  well  as  the  piactical.    For  instanoey  in  djeing  there  are 
Jun,         several  new  things  coming  out  in  the  products  of  dye  wares ;  and  if  you 
understand  the  chemistry  of  these  dye  wares  you  are  able  to  tell  at  once 
without  any  expense  whether  they  are  suitable  to  the  industry  you  are 
engaged  in. 

6887.  Then  instraction  of  this  kind  is  particularly  useful  in  new 
districts  ? — Certainly. 

6888.  You  have  had  also  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Andersonian 
CoUege  ? — ^Yes,  in  dyeing. 

6889.  Was  it  the  Young  laboratory  you  attended  ? — Yes. 

6890.  Did  you  go  through  a  course  of  theoretical  chemistry  bef<»«  you 
attended  the  dyeing  class  ? — ^Yes.  I  attended  the  course  at  the  college 
here  in  Cork  in  connection  with  engineering. 

6891.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  dyeing  course  would  hare  been  of 
much  service  to  you  if  you  had  not  some  knowledge  of  theoretical 
chemiKtry? — That  is  just  one  main  point.  If  I  had  not  attended  the 
chemistry  course  here  I  should  not  have  understood  the  theoretical 
poition  of  the  course  there,  but  the  practical  course  I  could.  Supposing 
such  a  course  of  lectures  were  brought  about  here  and  given,  the  majority 
of  the  people  could  not  take  advantage  of  them  because  they  have  not 
had  the  education  necessary,  that  is  the  theoretical  portion;  but  the 
practical  portion,  the  same  as  there,  would  be  very  useful.  As  for  that 
it  does  not  matter  much  to  the  student  whether  he  knows  the  law  of 
the  chemical  formulas  he  is  using,  and  the  chemical  combinations  that 
are  taking  place,  if  he  knows  how  to  bring  out  the  shade  he  requires, 
and  to  make  that  shade  a  fast  one.  Of  course  it  is  of  great  advantage 
to  him  if  be  does  know  it. 

6892.  But  the  more  practical  paii;  one  would  imagine  would  be  learned 
as  well  in  the  dye-house  as  in  the  school  Y — ^It  would,  but  when  you 
have  a  school  you  can  bring  forward  difficulties  which  ai*e  met  with 
occasionally,  but  which,  if  they  occurred  in  the  dye-house,  you  would 
not  know  how  to  meet  them  without  previous  technical  knowledge. 

6893.  Could  the  student  do  that  even  if  he  had  no  theoretical  knovr- 
ledge  ? — Yea,  if  there  is  an  instructor  to  whom  he  could  submit  the 
difficulty.  If  he  is  dyeing,  for  instance,  with  a  certain  water,  he  can 
bring  this  water  into  the  school  and  show  the  effects  of  it  on  the  dye 
wares.  Then,  if  he  should  meet  this  in  his  practice,  he  will  know  what 
to  do.  But  if  he  met  it  in  his  practice  without  knowing  of  it  before,  he 
might  lay  the  fault  to  the  dye  being  bad,  or  he  might  attribute  it  to 
some  cause  not  at  all  affecting  it. 

6894.  So  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  practical  teaching  of  this  subject^ 
even  yvhen  not  preceded  by  some  theoretical  instruction  is  of  use  to 
working  men  and  foremen? — Most  decidedly.  Another  thing  about 
dyers  is  that  thev  are  most  conservative  people,  and  do  not  like  telling 
their  receipts.  It  an  apprentice  to  a  dyer,  goes  to  a  school  of  dyeing  at 
the  same  time,  he  will  get  on  very  much  quicker  than  he  otherwise 
would. 

6895.  Does  not  that  militate  this  way  against  the  school,  that  the 
school  is  always  liable  to  be  behind  the  best  practice  of  the  daj  in 
consequence  of  the  practical  men  being  unwilling  to  communicate  what 
their  processes  are  ? — ^In  a  certain  sense,  but  in  the  schools  that  have 
been  started  they  have  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  practical  men  to 
combine  with  the  theoretical  men  of  the  period. 

6896.  But  that  practical  man  knows  what  was  done  only  up  to  the 
time  he  left  the  practice  ? — ^Yes,  but  he  is  making  experiments  all  th% 
time. 
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6897.  Of  course  that  is  fostered  by  the  society  of  chemical  industry ;  Mr.H.PoUock 
and  chemists  are  no  longer  so  jealous  in  communicating  information  to  J^^- 
each  other  as  they  were  before  ? — On  the  contrary,  there  are  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Bevan  making  some  experiments  in  bleaching,  and  instead  of 
keeping  these  to  themselves,  as  would  have  been  the  case  some  years 
ago,  they  publish  them  as  they  go  along,  and  every  chemist  reading  the 
paper  knows  as  much  about  their  experiments  as  they  do  themselves. 

6898.  They  have  come  to  understand  that  they  can  learn  more 
from  the  world  than  they  can  teach  the  world  ?— Something  like  that. 

6899.  Then  what  would  you  recommend  should  be  done  in  Cork  in 
those  trades  that  you  know  best?  —  The  technical  schools  that  are 
started  in  England  and  Scotland  are  not  of  the  class  that  would  be 
suitable  here,  because  I  believe  the  people  have  not  the  education  that 
would  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  class  of  school — that 
Is,  the  majority  of  the  people. 

6900*  What  kind  of  school  would  you  think  should  be  established 
here  ? — ^A  school  that  would  commence,  without  any  literary  instruction 
going  on,  with  the  teaching  by  the  eye  and  the  hand.  The  pupils 
should  not  have  recourse  to  books,  or  take  notes  at  lectures,  or  anything 
or  that  kind. 

6901.  We  have  been  frequently  told  this  by  persons  representing  the 
working  men;  but  we  have  never  yet  been  shown  how  to  set  about 
it  It  is  a  question  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Could  you  give 
us  any  hints  as  to  what  should  be  taught  in  a  school  of  this  kind — 
in  connection  with  your  own  particular  industry  for  instance? — 
Well,  the  thing  that  would  benefit  us  would  be  thai  we  should  not 
have  to  train  our  own  hands  when  we  get  them,  as  we  have  to 
do  at  present.  If  there  were  any  school  which  would  train  those 
hands  and  enable  us  to  get  them  in  that  condition  they  would  not  be 
such  a  loss  to  the  employer.  If  you  have  to  train  an  entirely  new  set  of 
hands  there  is  a  great  deal  of  expense  before  there  is  any  good  work 
done. 

6902.  But  the  number  of  manufiEUStures  even  in  Ireland  is  very  great. 
Would  yon  establish  a  school  for  each  trade? — ^If  a  school  were 
established  for  each  trade  it  would  have  to  be  begun  in  those  places 
where  those  trades  were. 

6903.  What  is  to  prevent  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  from  establishing  a  school  of  that  kind  ? — ^Because  they  are 
scattered  about  too  much  to  establish  a  school  in  any  one  district. 

6904.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  what  has  been  done  in  some 
continental  countries,  viz.,  that  the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  district 
should  combine  and  establish  a  school  at  a  central  point  ?^-That  would 
be  the  most  practical  plan. 

6905.  Do  you  think  the  manufacturers  of  the  south  of  Ireland  feel 
the  want  of  such  a  school  sufficiently  to  subscribe  to  it  ? — The  want  of 
such  a  school  is  greatly  felt,  and  I  am  sure  all  the  woollen  manufacturers 
would  support  it  very  willingly. 

6906.  Would  you  think  that  the  Exhibition  which  is  going  to  be 
held  in  this  city  during  the  next  few  months  will  afford  a  good 
oppoi*tunity  for  discussing  the  matter  ? — ^Most  decidedly ;  it  brings  it 
more  prominently  before  the  public. 

6907.  Then,  perhaps,  if  a  school  of  the  kind  were  established  you 
might  not  think  it  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Government  to  give  you  some 
assistance  ? — Certainly  not :  it  would  get  on  a  g]*eat  deal  better  if 
assisted  in  some  way  by  the  Government. 

X  2 
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Mr,ff,PoUock,      6908.  But  you  would  not  expect  the  Government  to  start  a  school  of 
^*"''  that  kind  ? — ^No  ;  not  unless  there  was  co-operation  hj  the  manufacturers 

11  June  1883.  ^^  ^^  intended  to  benefit.- 
_____         6909.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  Grovernmentdoes  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  schools  of  science  and  art  ? — Yes. 

6910.  And  you  think  a  school  of  this  kind  might  very  properly  pat 
in  a  claim  for  a  contribution  to  the  building  fund  ? — Certainly ;  bufc  I 
think  those  schools  of  science  and  arc  are  too  entirely  managed  by  a 
society ;  a  council,  outside  the  district,  altogether.  What  I  mean  is 
that  the  manufacturers*  the  people  of  the  district  where  a  technical 
school  is  situated,  know  more  about  it  than  gentlemen  in  London. 

6911.  You  think  that  the  regulations  ought  to  be  relaxed? — ^Yes, 
with  regard  to  a  technical  school  in  Cork. 

6912.  You  are  aware  that  the  great  London  Corporations  have 
coutributed  to  establish  schools  of  this  kind — the  cloth- workers  more 
especially  ? — ^Yes. 

6913.  And  you  would  have  some  hope  of  obtaining  a  contiibulion 
from  them  ?— I  think  so.  I  think  we  should  have  as  great  a  claim  as 
any  other  schools  would  have. 

^  ^^'  „   ,  Mr.  J.  W.  Pollock,  Flax  Mills,  Douglas,  examined. 

6914.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  agree  generally  with  the  evidence  given 
by  your  son  ?— Yes. 

6915.  You  are  a  very  extensive  manufacturer,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

6916.  You  have  built  extensive  flax  spinning  mills  near  Douglas  ? — 
Yes. 

6917.  And  also  mills  for  scutching  flax  ? — ^Yes. 

6918.  And  you  have  lately  embarked  in  the  woollen  industry?—* 
Yes. 

6919.  Which  is  very  large  and  still  increasing  ? — Yes. 

6920.  You  employ  between  500  and  600  hands  ?— I  do. 

6921.  Do  you  think  any  large  proportion  of  these  would  avaU  them- 
selves of  technical  instruction  similar  to  that  given  elsewhere  ? — Yes ; 
from  five  to  seven  per  cent. 

6922.  How  do  you  manage  to  obtain  the  hands  you  require  for  jour 
industry  ? — ^When  we  commenced  seventeen  years  ago  we  found  great 
difficulty,  because  all  the  hands  we  had  to  deal  with  were  never  taught 
any  industrial  work  before,  and  we  had  to  train  them  ourselves.  We 
built  some  sixty  houses,  brought  the  people  from  the  country  districts, 
brought  teachers  to  our  mills,  and  after  a  considerable  loss  of  time  aud 
much  discouragement  had  them  taught.  But  it  took  three  or  four 
years  to  do  it,  requiring  a  very  large  outlay  of  money ;  and  this  evil 
constitutes  a  very  great  obstruction  to  the  extension  of  manufactures 
in  this  countrv.  In  fact,  it  required  the  greatest  perseverance  and 
personal  attention  to  surmount  it. 

6923.  And  you  have  in  your  mind  some  kind  of  technical  school 
which  would  obviate  this  trouble  and  expense  ? — Quite  so.  I  would 
prepare  the  people  by  having  them  taught  manual  labour,  such  as 
weaving  in  its  diflereut  branches,  and  £  would  have  schools  established 
in  various  places  where  there  were  a  large  number  of  people. 

6924.  Do  you  agree  with  your  son  that  the  manufacturers  might 
unite  in  establishing  schools  of  this  kind  ? — ^Well,  you  know,  we  hope 
to  receive  Government  aid.  There  would  be  large  local  expenditure. 
We  want  to  encourage  manufactures  here,  and  to  find  employment  fur 
the  people ;  the  want  of  trained  hands  is  the  great  difiiculty  to  be  con* 
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tended  against.     Consider  the  starting  of  a  place  like  ours  with  a  vnst  Mr, 

sum  of  money  to  be  expended,  and  further,  of  having  to  commence  to  ^^  W.  Polloeh, 
teach  the  people.     It  is  a  matter  of  great  labour  and  a  very  responsible        t"~^ 
position  to  lake  up.  U  Jane  188g. 

6925.  But  you  do  think  that  a  school  of  that  kind  should  be  initiated 
by  the  manufacturers  ? — By  all  working  together,  I  should  think  so. 
I  should  not  say  exactly  ''initiated  by  the  manufacturers,'*  but  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  support  would  be  derived  from  them  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  provided  it  was  managed  by  a  proper  local  committee  ;  if  there 
were  proper  local  supervision  over  the  business. 

6926.  (Mr.  Woodall.)  From  the  experience  you  have  had,  would  you 
indicate  the  kind  of  training  which  you  think  would  best  conduce  to  the 
development  of  the  class  of  workmen  required ;  in  regard  to  the 
elementary  schools  for  instance,  do  you  think  that  the  instruction 
now  given  is  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose? — What  I  would  do 
would  be  to  educate  the  people  with  their  hands  to  make  them  all  work. 
Commence,  for  instance,  with  the  weavers.  1  would  begin  with  the 
industry  most  likely  to  succeed  in  a  district  I  would  go  into  populous 
places  where  there  are  any  number  of  people  in  want  of  employment, 
and  I  would  have  them  taught  those  elementary  things,  auch  as  the 
different  matters  connected  with  the  woollen  trade,  which  is,  1  think, 
that  roost  likely  to  extend  itself  here. 

6927.  Do  you  think  that  that  kind  of  teaching  could  be  incorporated 
with  the  ordinary  literary  instruction  at  school  ? — ^No.  I  would  have 
special  technical  schools  open  at  night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  so  that  those 
who  could  not  attend  in  the  day  might  be  able  to  go  in  the  evening. 

6928.  {Chairman,)  At  what  age  might  }ou  expect  young  people  to 
begin  ? — Somewhere  from  eleven  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  they  would 
spend  an  hour  or  two  at  it  every  day. 

6929.  But  would  so  young  a  child  be  able  to  manage  a  hand-loom  ? 
— Oh,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  power-loom ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  teaching  by  means  of  that. 

6930.  That  is  by  the  employment  of  a  gas  engine? — Yes. 

6931.  Then  you  want  a  separate  establishment  entirely,  and  the 
children  from  the  various  schools  might  attend  there  ? — Quite  so.  I 
would  go  to  the  best  centres  and  have  them  established  there. 

6932.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  Would  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
training  that  should  follow  on  that  teaching  p — Oh,  yes  ;  you  should 
huTC,  gi*owing  out  of  that,  a  regular  scientific  technical  training. 

6933.  What  would  that  be  ? — Such  as  chemistry ;  and  the  over- 
lookers would  require  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  textiles. 

6934.  Then  you  think  it  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of 
these  industries  that  there  should  be  different  kinds  of  schools,  adapted 
to  the  different  classes  of  people  to  be  employed  ? — Yes. 

6935.  The  instruction  required  for  the  workman  would  not  be  the 
same  as  that  required  for  the  overlooker  ? — Oh,  no^  not  at  all. 

6936.  And  then  you  would  like  to  see  established  hei*e  a  higher 
class  of  people's  school  as  described  by  your  eon  ? — Quite  so  ;  but  what 
we  want  here  is  to  educate  the  people  to  industrious  habits.  There  is 
most  difficulty  about  that,  and  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  manu- 
factures untU  that  is  done.  Unless  great  enterprise  were  displayed 
about  the  matter  in  the  first  instance*  there  would  be  very  little  chance 

for  the  manufactures  at  all.     A  few  isolated  men  took  up  this  business         « 
of  teaching  their  workpeople,  and  it  required  an  immense  amount  of 
labour.    You  can  have  no  idea  of  what  the  labour  was.    It  would  be 
a  great  aid  if  we  could  give  this  education  when  the  people  were  young. 
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i^r.  6937.  (Chairman.)  Your  manu&ctnre,  I  suppose,  is  very  like  that 

J.  W.  Pollock,  carried  on  at  Gttlashiels  ? — ^Yes ;  so  far  as  the  woollen  branch  is  concernecL 

-       J  6938.  And  also  at  Chipping  Norton? — Something  similar. 

u  June  1883.       gggg   jj^^  ^^  ^^^^  wagcs  compare  with  those  in  Scotland  and  in 

Yorkshire? — Weaving  wages  are  at  much  the  samo  standard,  bat  there 
is  not  very  much  difference  in  the  others;  our  managers  and  oyer- 
lookers  are  paid  higher,  because  we  have  had  to  bring  them  from  a 
distance. 

6940.  Do  you  consume  wool  grown  in  the  district,  or  do  you  purchase 
at  the  London  wool  sales  ?— -We  use  the  wool  grown  in  the  district  and 
buy  it  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

6941.  Is  the  wool  grown  here  long  wool  ? — ^Yes,  principally. 

6942.  Do  the  manufacturers  here  use  Belgian  yarns  at  all  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

6943.  ( Jfr.  WoodaU.)  Have  you  felt  the  need  of  any  maseum,  or 
collection  of  manufactures  ? — ^My  people  have  felt  it  very  much ;  there 
is  nothing  for  the  people  to  see  here. 

6944.  You  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  collections  at  textile  centres 
on  the  Continent  ? — ^Yes. 

6945.  And  you  think  a  collection  of  that  kind  would  be  of  service 
to  trade  here  ? — ^Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
continental  people  are  doing  so  well ;  they  have  great  advantages. 

6946.  Are  you  aware  that  the  industrial  museum  at  Edinburgh 
claims  to  have  rendered  important  service  to  the  tweed  districts  ? — Yes, 
I  have  heard  that  statement ;  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
as  to  the  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  TiMOTHT  Mahomt,  J.P.,  Blarney. 

Turi^^''^'  6947.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  woollen  manufacturer  at  Cork  and  at 
Mahonyy  J.P.  Blarney,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Cork  Exhibition  ?— 
Yes. 

6948.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  this  question  of  technical 
instruction  ? — T  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  it ;  but  there  is  one 
great  want,  which  was  put  before  you  by  young  Mr.  PoUock,  that  is 
technical  instruction  for  dyers.  The  dyeing  is  about  the  most  important 
branch  that  a  tweed  manufacturer  can  have  to  attend  to,  and  it  is  one  in 
which  we  are  most  deficient.  We  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  our  dyer; 
if  he  chooses  to  go  away  our  concern  is  stopped  at  once. 

6949.  Are  you  aware  that  practical  dyers  on  the  Continent  are  men 
with  no  technical  instruction  whatever  ? — ^I  believe  they  are  so  here  also. 

6950.  But  I  asked  you  with  respect  to  the  Continent  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  how  they  are  there. 

6950a.  And  where  there  is  any  chemical  knowledge  in  the  factory  that 
it  is  generally  possessed,  in  fact  is  always  possessed,  by  the  manager  or 
owner  of  the  factory,  and  not  by  the  foremen  or  workmen  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  arrive  at  that  point  of 
general  excellence  at  which  a  manager  could  be  obtained  who  would  be 
capable  of  directing  every  branch  of  the  work.  As  it  is,  you  will  find 
that  a  thoroughly  practical  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  wool  to  be 
pui chased,  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  adapted,  is  of  more  im- 
portance and  of  more  consequence  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  manufactures 
than  a  knowledge  of  any  single  or  particular  branch.  For  instance,  we 
are  quite  content  to  pay  for  a  good  foreman  weaver  or  dyer.  We  can 
ako  get  a  man  to  buy,  but  we  cannot  so  easily  get  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  qualities  of  wool,,  and  what  such  wool  will 
produce  in  the  nftinufactured  state.' 
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6961,  If  our  fiiendy  Professor  Sttllivan,  would  undertake  to  teach  the       -M^*  ^ 
chemistrj  of  djeing  in  the  Queen's  College,  would  it  not  pay  you  to  •*f<»*^3^»  •'•"• 
send  some  one  of  your  stafiE  there  to  learn  it? — ^It  would,  undoubtedly ;   ^^  j^'issa. 

but  it  ought  to  be  more  generally  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  public 

than  to  exist  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of,  say,  one  out  of  such  a  staff 
as  we  have  in  our  dye-house.  I  suppose  we  have  25  men  under  one 
dyer,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  of  these  men  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  the  subject  except  the  dyer. 

6952.  But  is  the  dyeing  under  the  control  of  these  men  ? — No»  there 
is  but  one  foreman  dyer  ;  the  rest  are  manipulators. 

6953.  And  I  suppose  they  have  only  to  carry  out  the  instructions  he 
has  given  them  ? — Yes. 

6954.  And  the  foreman  is  responsible  for  the  result? — He  is  the 
only  person  who  knows  anything  about  it.  If  there  were  a  dyeing 
school  within  reach  of  these  men  by  which  they  could  learn  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  various  dyes  and  materials  used,  and  how,  if  they  had 
put  in  too  much  of  one  thing,  such  as  logwood,  they  could  remedy  the 
mistake  by  the  addition  of  another  dye,  it  would  be  much  more 
intei'estiiig  to  them.  Even  a  boy  who  was  never  in  a  dye-house  before, 
if  he  had  tliis  knowledge,  would  pursue  the  business  with  more  avidity, 
because  he  would  be  possessed  of  real  knowledge. 

6955.  You  think  they  would  be  more  accurate  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  foreman  if  they  knew  what  the  reasons  for  these 
instructions  were  ? — ^They  certainly  would,  because  at  present,  although 
the  dyer  may  give  his  instructions,  still  the  parties  to  whom  he  gives 
them,  not  knowing  the  great  importance  of  ^  lb.  or  even  a  \  lb.  in  weight, 
frequently  lose  colours  and  shades  and  spoil  the  work ;  whereas,  if  a 
man  had  some  technical  education  he  would  be  less  likely  to  make 
mistakes,  and  would  therefore  be  more  useful,  and  would  earn  larger 
wages. 

6956.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  a  dyeing  school  the  ordinary  workmen 
would  attend  such  a  school  ? — They  would  attend  a  night  school,  or  a 
day  school  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  I  am  quite  sure  there  wouhl  not 
be  a  manufacturer  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school  who  would 
not  supplement  a  man's  wages  in  order  to  enable  him  to  attend  a  certain 
portion  of  the  instruction. 

6957.  I  think  we  ought  to  Eay  we  have  not  been  in  any  district  of 
the  country  in  which  the  ordinary  dyer,  the  mere  manipulator,  has 
received  insl ruction  of  that  kind ;  but  you  think  your  people  are 
sufficiently  inquisitive  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  spare  time  in  acquiring 
instruction  of  that  nature  ? — I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  they  would  go 
to  any  place  that  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  better 
station  in  life.  I  have  always  found  it  so.  Our  people  are  very  am- 
bitious to  get  any  advantage  they  can,  because  they  know  they  can  get 
into  a  higher  position  in  our  works  according  as  they  qualify  themselves 
for  it. 

6958.  I  would  ask  you  then  is  there  any  reason  why  the  woollen 
manufacturers  of  the  south  of  Ireland  should  not  combine  to  establish 
such  a  school  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  they  ai-e  so  very  few  in  number  ; 
yon  could  count  them  on  your  fingers. 

6959.  The  cost  of  a  school  of  that  kind  would  not  be  very  great? — 
Well,  possibly  not ;  but  we  are  so  far  away  from  each  other  that  we 
should  hardly  see  the  good  of  paying  for  such  a  tbing  unless  it  was 
supplemented  by  the  Government,  or  by  some  public  body  who  would 
make  an  addition  to  our  contributions.  Moreover,  the  time  that  would 
be  lost  to  the  establishment  by  a  man's  attending  a  class  of  that  kind, 
together  with  some  little  money  added  to  his  pay,  would^  in  the  opinion 
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Mr,  T.       of  the  owners  of  tbe  establishment,  probablj  be  qnite  a  mifficient  oon- 
Mahony,  J, P.   tribution  from  them. 

— ^  6960.  But  if  the  works  are  scattered  about  the  country  it  would  be 

1 1  June  1883.  impossible  to  have  a  school  of  this  kind  at  each  works  ?— Yes,  it  would ; 

there  should  be  a  daj,  or  half  a  day  in  the  week,  set  apart  on  which 

instruction  should  be  given,  and  all  the  men  in  the  factories  should  be 

allowed  to  attend.     There  would  be  no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

6961.  Then  that  would  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  combined  action 
among  the  £Etctories  ? — Tes,  certainly. 

6962.  Would  it  not  be  proper  that  the  manufacturers  themselves 
should  lay  down  some  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  ?— 
I  do  not  think  they  are  numerous  enough  here  to  give  sufficient  stabiiitj 
to  such  a  movement,  at  the  start,  at  any  rate.  We  are  not  above  four  or 
five  in  number  altogether. 

6963.  Seeing  it  is  for  their  individual  adx^antage  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  is 
also  for  the  collective  advantage  of  the  district. 

6964.  Just  so,  but  the  collective .  advantage  of  the  district  being 
composed  of  the  advantage  of  individuals  in  the  district  ? — Certainly. 

6965.  {Mr,  fVoodalL)  You  heard  it  stated  by  young  Mr.  Pollock 
that  elementary  instruction  in  the  theory  of  chemistry  was  essential  to 
him  for  the  studies  he  afterwards  went  through  ? — ^Yes. 

6966.  And  yon  are  aware  that  such  instruction  is  largely  aided  bj 
the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — ^I  believe  that  is  so. 

69(57.  Would  it  not  be  expedient  for  you  to  encourage,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  formation  of  a  class  on  that  system  ? — I  think  that  what 
Mr.  Pollock  said  was  very  pi-actical  as  regards  the  advantage  that  might 
be  gained  by  uniting  with,  and  having  a  school  attached  to,  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

6968.  {Chairman.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  tbe  scheme  of  the  City 
Guilds  ? — No,  I  have  only  heard  remarks  about  it. 

6969.  But  the  institution  at  Glasgow  to  which  reference  was  made 
was  largely  aided  by  these  Guilds  ? — I  have  heard  so. 

6970.  So  that  if  you  know  you  can  get  instruction  in  theory  by  aid 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  in  practical  application  of 
that  theory  by  aid  from  the  City  Guilds,  would  it  not  be  of  very  con- 
siderable help  to  you  ? — Well,  but  you  see  where  these  things  have  been 
brought  into  force  there  was  a  large  number  of  manufacturers  in  the 
district,  and  they  were  able  to  give  the  scheme  a  united  push,  which 
would  be  hopeless  here,  I  must  say  ;  we  want  to  get  the  push  from  tbe 
other  side  of  the  channel. 

6971.  But  I  think  you  have  said  any  scheme  of  this  kind  might  be 
initiated  and  largely  managed  by  the  district  itself  ? — ^No,  it  might  be 
largely  managed  but  not  initiated ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

6972.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  scheme  should  bo  initiated  or  intro- 
duced altogether  from  outside  ? — I  think  it  should  come  to  us,  and  we 
would  then  assist  it  as  far  as  could  practically  be  done.  You  see  we  are 
so  very  few  in  number  at  present. 

6973.  You  have  already  said  there  are  four  or  five  manufacturers?— 
Yf'S. 

6974.  They  are  within  a  short  radius  of  the  city  of  Cork  ? — ^Yes ;  we 
ure  the  farthest  away,  I  think.     The  school  should  be  in  Cork  certainly. 

6975.  {Mr.  JVoodalL)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what 
Mr.  Pollock  has  said  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  training  work- 
people ? — ^There  is  the  utmost  difficulty.  All  our  foremen  and  managers 
have  come  to  us  from  Scotland,  from  the  tweed  district.  And  un- 
ibrtunately,  latterly,  when  we  got  some  of  our  people  sufficiently 
educated,  we  only  served  as  a  starting  point  between  this  and  America. 
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We  train  the  best  hands  we  get,  and  then,  when  they  are  trained,  thej        Mr.  T. 
leave  us  and  go  away  to  America.  Mahony^  J.P. 

6976.  Yoii  agree  with  Mr.  Pollock  in  what  he  has  said  with  regard  to         

the  additional  training  which  children  should  receive  in  the  primary  H  J°pg  ^883. 
schools  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly ;    and  also  in  what  Mr.  Lane  has  said 
respecting  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  boys  by  attending  the 

technical  school  about  to  be  attached  to  their  ordinary  elementary  school 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  because  the  lads  could  get  the  two  kinds  of 
instruction  almost  simultaneously ;  and  boys  coming  from  that  school 
are  much  more  easily  taught  than  others. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mulltns  and  Mr.  Mathew  Mullins,  of  the  firm  o£  Mr.T.MulUna. 
Mullin8  and  Sons,  Coachbuilders,  Warren's  Place,  Cork,  were  next  and 

examined  conjointly,  the  former  gentleman  answering  for  the  two.  ^^' 

6977.  (  Chairman.)  You  are  extensive  coachbuilders  ? — We  are. 

6978.  And  one  of  you  has  taken  impoitant  awards  for  technology  P-— 
Yes. 

6979.  The  Commissioners  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  any 
suggestions  in  reference  to  technical  instruction,  as  applied  to  the  trades 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  more  especially  to  your  own  business? — ^I  think 
there  should  be  better  means  of  learning  the  various  science  subjects, 

•such  as  mechanics,  mathematics,   and  elementary   chemistry,  if  such 
could  be  provided. 

6980.  What  obstacle  is  there  to  such  provision  being  made? — As 
respects  chemistry,  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  Cork  where  it  is  taught, 
so  that  people  working  during  the  day  can  learn  it  in  the  evening. 

6981.  You  would  like  to  see  evening  classes  established? — That  is 
what  is  wanted. 

6982.  If  the  authorities  at  the  Queen's  College  could  be  induced  to 
start  an  evening' class  in  chemistry,  do  you  think  some  of  your  work- 
people would  attend  it  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would.  I  think  schools 
more  in  keeping  with  their  general  surroundings,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  as  in  England  would  alone  be  successful. 

6983.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  character  of  the  building  deters  the 
men  from  going  ? — There  would  be  no  good  in  having  the  instruction 
given  if  none  are  got  to  listen  to  and  derive  benefit  from  it ;  and 
workmen,  I  feel  certain,  will  not  be  induced  to  go. 

6984.  Have  you  any  chemical  class  at  all  here  ? — ^Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

{Dr.  Sullivan^  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  here  stated  that 
there  was  a  class  going  on  this  session  conducted  by  Mr.  Farrington.) 

6985.  Then  your  workmen  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
class  ? — They  were  not. 

6986.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  elementary  instruction  received  in  the 
primary  school,  is  sufiicient  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Queen's  College  class  ? — They  would  be  able  to 
understand  it. 

6987.  With  regard  to  chemistry,  what  seems  to  be  sought  is,  that 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  classes  of  this  kind  should  be  extended  to 
them  ? — That  is  what  is  wanted,  I  suppose. 

6988.  With  respect  to  practical  mechanics,  are  you  aware  whether 
there  is  any  class  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  class  they  could  attend  in 
the  evening. 

(Dn  Sullivan.)  There  is  cone  this  year,  because  wo  found  it  impossible 
to  get  any  of  the  workmen  to  come.     We  tried  for  three  years  to  get 
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Mr,  TMnUtM  ^  ^^^^  ^  attend  in  mechanics,  but  it  was  a  complete  failure.    If  we 

and       *  bftd  a  magic  lantern  we  could  get  some  few ;  but  not  having  a  magic 

Mr,         lantern  for  the  purpose  we  failed  to  get  them  to  attend  anj  subject  like 

M,  Mullins.    mechanics  or  dementary  mathematics.     We  sent  printed  notices  out 

from  the  school  to  all  the  workshops,  but  the  class  amounted  altogether 

llJune  1888.  ^^  ^^^^^  eight  persons.  It  was  taught  by  a  man  who  has  now  takeo  the 
'  position  of  Inspector  of  National  Schools ;  and  who,  in  that  particular 
subject,  had  scored  the  highest  marks  on  record,  so  that  he  was  quite 
competent  to  undertake  the  work.  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  B.  U.  Fen- 
rose-Fitzgerald  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee,  which  lias 
not  yet  met,  selected  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  Exhibition ;  a 
sort  of  watch  committee,  which  will  hereafter  take  the  whole  of  Uiis 
matter  into  consideration,  and  as  you  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
something  in  this  direction  may  come  of  this  Exhibition  I  may  say  I 
believe  it  will ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
committee  to  give  effect  to  that. 

6989.  {Chairman  to  Messrs,  Mullins,)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
working  men  of  Cork  will  have  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject 
of  technical  instruction  by  the  hoLling  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  ? — 
It  ought  to  tend  in  that  direction. 

6990.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  than  those  which  have  been 
employed  hitherto  in  order  to  attract  or  engage  the  interest  of  workmen 
in  technical  e^lucation  P'— I  could  not. 

6991.  But  of  its  value  you  have  no  doubt  whatever  ? — There  is  no 
question  about  it. 

6992.  ( Jfr.  WoodaU,)  You  have  read  reports  of  what  has  been  done 
by  the  carriage  builders  of  Paris  ? — ^I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
work  of  the  carriage  builders  of  London. 

6993.  And  you  know  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hooper  and  the 
gentlemen  who  work  with  him  in  London  ? — I  do  quite  well. 

6994.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  possibility  in  Cork  of  a  teaching 
combination  of  a  like  kind  ? — Oh,  Cork  is  a  small  place. 

6995.  How  many  workpeople  are  there  employed  here  in  your  trade? 
—We  have  fifty,  young  and  old  ;  there  is  another  establishment  of  about 
the  same  size,  and  two  others,  not  quite  so  large.  So  far  as  carriage 
building  in  Cork  is  concerned,  I  do  not  Ihink  that  anything  of  that  kind 
could  be  done  here.     It  would  require  a  larger  place  to  do  it  in. 

6996.  Do  you  think  drawing  would  be  serviceable  ? — ^It  would  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

6997.  Do  you  think  it  expedient  that  drawing  should  be  taught  to 
children  in  the  elementary  national  schools? — ^It  would  be  well  to 
teach  children  when  young,  but  I  think  that  lads  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
or  up  to  twenty,  could  be  taught  better. 

6998.  (Chairman^  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  make  very 
much  better  progress  in  a  special  class  if  they  had  been  accustomed  at 
school  to  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  and  trained  also  to  obserre 
accurately  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  objects  ? — ^If  they  commenced  young 
they  ought  to  attain  more  excellence  in  each  subject,  of  course. 

6999.  And  in  that  way  it  would  be  of  more  advantage  if  linear  drawing 
with  instruments  were  taught  in  schools  ? — I  think  as  regards  workmen 
it  would  be  very  well  if  they  were  taught  when  they  first  went  to  their 
business. 

7000.  (Jbfr.  WoodaU,)  Have  you  done  anything  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  your  boys  at  the  drawing  schools  ? — We  have  brought  the 
schools  under  their  notice. 

7001.  And  as  far  as  drawing  froes  you  consider  further  facilities  are 
required  ? — ^There  are  other  facilities ;  there  is  a  fairly  good  school,  as 
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far  as  drawing  goes.    The  only  thing,  I  think,  would  be  to  extend  the  Mr.TMMns, 

amonut  of  the  instruction  there,  and  to  teach  mechanics  and  an  elementary  '"d 

knowledge  of  chemistry.  --  .MW/* 

7002.  And  you  think  that  these  subjects  would  be  better  taught  in  a  '        '"*' 
public  school  than  in  the  Queen's  College  ? — ^Very  much  better.    Not  n  Jane  1883. 
better  taught,  perhaps,  but  workpeople  would  be  more  likely  to  avail  ■ 
themselves  of  the  teaching.    I  am  certain  they  would  not  go  to  the 

Queen's  College  at  all ;  the  objection  they  would  raise  is,  that  it  would 
be  too  **  loud ''  a  matter  for  them  to  undertake ;  plain  popular  schools 
would  be  very  much  better. 

Rev.  Canon  Bagot,  Kildare,  examined.  ^^'  Canon 

Bcigot, 

7003.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  subject  on  which  you  wish  more 
especially  to  give  evidence? — On  the  promotion  of  dairy  education;  that 
really,  I  suppoee,  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 

7004.  You  have  already  given  some  information  on  the  subject  to  our 
sub-commissioner,  Mr.  Jenkins  ? — Yes ;  but  that  was  more  in  the  form 
of  what  had  been  done  by  the  travelling  dairy.  I  did  not  know  at  that 
time  that  the  Commissioners  were  coming  to  Ireland.    ' 

7005.  Would  you  wish  to  supplement  the  information  you  have  given 
on  that  particular  subject  ? — ^I  should ;  I  do  not  think,  then,  that  I  gave 
any  scheme  at  all  that  I  thought  we  ought  to  adopt  in  this  country ;  my 
statement  was  merely  an  account  of  what  had  been  done. 

7006.  You  would  now  like  to  give  some  evidence  as  to  dairy  schools 
in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  certainly.     With  reference  to  the  one  dairy  school 
which  has  been  established  in  Ireland,  I  do  not  think  it  fulfils  all  the 
functions  that  it  ought.    I  do  not  think  it  goes  far  enough.    Of  course, 
such  a  school  is  of  paramount  advantage  to  the  country,  but  we  want 
something  better  than  that ;  we  want  to  have  a  college  to  which  pupils 
educated,  as  I  may  say,  at  the  primary  school — ^taking  the  Cork  school  as 
a  primary  school— could  go  up  and  get  further  education  so  as  to  qualify 
themselves  to  become  themselves  teachers.     That  plan  has,  I  think, 
been  carried  out  wifch  success  in  Denmark  and  in  Sweden.    The  point  I 
desire  to  impress  upon  the  Commission  is  this  :  that,  if  there  is  such  a 
collie,  a  dairymaid  who  goes  up  there  for  three  months  (or  say  for  six 
months,  as  in  Sweden),  and  after  that  time  passes  an  examination,  obtains 
a  diploma  of  the  college.    That  dairymaid  is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
farmers  for  this  reason  :  that  as  she  has  a  diploma  of  the  college  she  is 
herself  entitled  to  receive  pupils  upon  whatever  farm  she  happens  to  be 
located.     I  was  on  two  or  three  of  the  farms  where  these  dairymaids, 
holding  diplomas,  have  the  actual  working  of  the  dairy,  and  I  found  the 
dairymaid  received  a  very  small  payment  from  the  owner  of  the  farm, 
because  she  received  fees  with  the  pupils,  and  these  pupils  themselves  did 
most  of  the  work  of  the  dairy,  so  that  the  farmer  obtained  a  double 
advantage  by  having  a  certificated  dairymaid ;  he  first  of  all  had  the  ad- 
vantage that  he  got  a  first-class  dairymaid  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
and  then  he  had  the  second  advantage  of  getting  the  labour  on  his  dairy 
performed  for  merely  the  board  of  the  pupils.    These  pupils,  after  spend- 
ing their  one  or  two  years  at  the  dairy— one  year  I  think  it  is — ^received 
their  certificates.   They  were  not  then  entitled  to  take  pupils  where  they 
went ;   they  were  merely  certificated  as  dairymaids,  but  they  could  after 
that  gi^  up  to  the  college  and  have  their  education  perfected,  and  then 
they  gained  a  diploma ;  and  in  that  way  they  could  themselves  subse- 
quently go  to  another  dairy  as  teachers.     Passing  through  the  country 
one  may  find  numbers  of  those  dairymaids  holding  diplomas  and  certi- 
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Hev,  Canon    ficates,  and  each  farm  in  itself  becomes  a  little  dairj  school,  without 

^^fot,        2JIJ  expense  to  the  Grovernment  of  the  country. 
-.J       '^         7007.  You  do  not  mean  a  small  farm? — No,  but  at  a  farm  havioc:, 

*  say,  about  a  hundred  cows,  there  were  generally  some  four  or  five  pupils 

receiving  education.     ]  was  going  to  point  out  that  a  system  of  that  sort 
.might  work  very  well  in  a  country  where  dairies  were  large,  but  there 
would  be    some  difficulty  in  establishing  an  exact  counteiiNirt  of  it 
where  dairies  are  as  small  as  they  are  in  Ireland. 

7008.  Dairies  as  a  rule  in  a  large  part  of  Munster  have  from  fiftj 
to  sixty  and  even  seventy  cows;  they  are  surely  sufficiently  large  to 
employ  several  dairymaids? — I  think  so.  I  think  that  most  of  the 
dairies  of  Munster  employ  six  or  seven  hands  in  the  dairy,  espocialiy 
for  milking. 

7009.  How  would  you  differentiate  between  the  teaching  that  should 
qualify  the  dairymaid  for  the  simple  certificate,  and  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  should  entitle  her  to  become  herself  a  teacher  ? — ^I  should 
say  that  the  one  who  simply  desires  the  certificate  mast  have  spent  a 
certain  period  of  time  under  a  dairymaid  holding  a  diploma,  eitJier  at 
a  school,  or  whei'ever  she  might  be  located.  If  she  wished  then  to  go 
farther  and  receive  a  diploma  her.«elf,  she  must  go  up  to  the  collie. 

7010.  Yes  ;  but  the  dairymaids  now  go  up  to  the  college? — ^They 
have  no  college  to  go  to  in  Ireland. 

7011.  Then  you  do  not  call  this  dairy  institution  in  Cork  a  college  ?— 
No,  I  call  it  a  dairy  school. 

7012.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  instruction  you  would  give  in 
such  a  college  as  you  would  like  to  see  established  ? — I  think  the  scieo- 
tific  part  of  dairying  should  go  very  much  farther  in  the  college  I  speak 
of,  than  I  believe  it  does  in  Cork.  However,  I  do  not  exactly  know  the 
curriculum  in  Cork ;  I  may  be  wrong  in  saying  it  is  not  a  college ;  it  maj 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  a  college,  but  what  I  should  like  would  be  to 
see  the  dairy  schools  extended. 

7013.  Do  you  think  that  whether  the  curriculum  of  the  school  at 
Cork  be  sufficient  to  train  teachers  or  not,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
only  one  daiiy  school  for  all  Ireland  ? — ^Yes ;  that  is  what  I  waot  to 
convey. 

7014.  Have  you  at  all  considered  what  are  the  places  at  which  other 
dairy  schools  might  with  advantage  be  established  ? — ^I  think  that  that 
would  be  a  thing  which  would  determine  itself.  If  wo  have  some  kind 
of  system,  such  as  I  have  sketched  out,  many  dairy  proprietors  and  large 
dairymen  would  be  glad  to  get  a  dairymaid  holding  a  regular  diploma. 
I  want  to  distinguish  between  a  certificate,  which  shows  that  she 
herself  is  a  qualified  dairymaid,  and  a  diploma  qualifying  such  a  person 
to  teach  dairying.  One  person  may  make  an  admirable  dairymaid,  hut 
she  may  be  very  much  unfitted  for  teaching  dairying.  That  is  one  of 
the  criterions,  I  think,  where  the  utility  of  the  time  spent  in  a  coU^e 
becomes  manifest. 

7015.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  mode  of  living  and  the  accom- 
modation to  be  obtained  in  an  Irish  farmhouse,  and  various  other  condi- 
tions of  that  kind,  would  admit  of  the  boarding  of  dairymaids  in  numbers 
in  this  way  ? — I  think  that  that  is  already  in  eifect  carried  out  at  most  of 
the  dairies  in  Munster.  They  have  a  number  of  dairymaids.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  arrangements  aro  for  boarding  them,  but  last  week  a 
gentleman  told  me  he  had  seven  dairy  assistants,  with  a  dairymaid 
over  them. 

7016.  You  mentioned  that  those  apprentices  obtained  only  very  small 
wages  ? — That  is  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
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7017.  Do  you  think  the  assistants  in  a  dairj  faim  in  this  country,  in  con-  JRev.  Canon 
sideration  of  the  instruction  they  receive  from  the  dairymaid  who  has  a  Bagot, 
diploma,  would  be  satisfied  to  serve  in  that  way  ? — ^I  think  they  would 
serve  for  much  smaller  wages  along  with  board.  At  this  moment  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  a  gentleman  who  is  going  to  emigrate ;  his  two 
daughters  are  now  at  Hamburg,  on  a  dairy  farm,  to  be  educated.  They 
were  going  to  the  Government  college  at  Antwerp,  and  one  of  the 
Swedish  colleges  at  Maalmand  agreed  to  take  those  two  young  ladies  in 
at  155.  a  week,  including  everything ;  but  the  reason  that  that  arrange* 
meat  was  not  canied  out  was  that  they  could  receive  no  instniction  by 
lectures,  because  none  of  the  teachers  speak  English.  I  then  recom- 
mended them  to  go  to  a  dairy  farm,  not  far  from  Hamburg,  where 
there  was  a  teacher  regularly  certificated  from  this  very  college,  and 
thei*e  they  are  paying  2o5.  a  week  for  the  two  of  them.  They  are  to 
be  there  three  months. 

7018.  Were  they  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  dairy  school  at  Cork? 
— ^I  think  so ;  but  they  were  going  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  they 
thought  it  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  them  to  have  received  a  foreign 
dairy  education,  so  they  went  there.  But  what  I  want  to  point  out  to 
you  was  that  the  Swedish  college  was  quite  willing  to  take  them. 

7019.  Would  it  have  been  possible  for  them  to  obtain  equally  good 
instruction  at  the  Cork  school  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  the  Cork 
school  would  have  taken  them  in  or  not.  I  could  not  answer  the 
question. 

{Sir  George  Cotthurst.)  Oh,  they  would  be  taken  in ;  they  have  to 
come  in,  and  do  the  same  work  as  the  other  dairymaids.  We  have 
bad  two  instances  of  ladies  coming  there  to  be  instructed. 

7020.  {To  Canon  Bagot)  They  might  have  received  instruction  at 
the  dairy  school  in  Cork,  but  [  suppose  the  German  and  Danish  and 
Swedish  institutions  are  more  extensive  ? — I  think  they  are  larger ; 
and  these  ladies  particularly  wanted  to  learn  the  ice  system  thoroughly ; 
that  system  you  must  learn  abroad.  They  were  going  to  a  country 
where,  of  course,  ice  was  cheap. 

7021.  Is  it  the  case  that  ice  is  cheaper  on  the  continent  than  imported 
ice  would  be  here  ? — Oh,  it  costs  nothing.  In  several  places  we  went 
to  we  were  told  that  the  system  would  not  pay  if  the  ice  cost  anything. 
It  is  merely  the  cost  of  the  labour  which  they  have  on  the  farm,  and 
which,  during  the  winter,  they  could  not  apply  to  any  other  purpose. 
One  of  the  largest  dairymen  there  told  me  that  the  ice  system  would  not 
pay  if  he  had  to  buy  the  ice. 

7022.  Do  you  think  that  this  plan  of  boarding  pupils  under  a  dairy- 
maid holding  a  diploma  would  be  a  sufficient  training  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  or  would  you  recommend  the  establishment  of  other  dairy 
schools  like  the  Cork  school? — Oh,  but  I  think  the  Cork  school  is 
carrying  out  the  boarding  system  as  I  have  been  describing  it. 

7023.  Well,  in  the  case  you  describe  of  boarding  on  u  farm  under  a 
dairymaid  holding  a  diploma  ? — ^I  think  a  certificated  teacher  on  a  large 
fann  will  be  the  means  of  teaching  practically  the  dairymaids  under  her. 

7024.  Then  would  that  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  establishing 
other  schools  like  the  Cork  school  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  ? — Certainly 
not ;  I  should  like  the  Cork  school  to  be  developed  into  a  dairy  college. 
I  distinguish  between  the  dairy  college  and  the  dairy  school.  I  should 
like  these  schools  to  be  a  great  deal  more  numerous,  and  then  I  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  of  the  scientific  part  of  dairy  education  imparted 
in  the  college ;  matters,  in  fact,  which  cannot  be  taught  in  the  working 
schools.  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  a  professor  in  every  school,  but 
you  can  teach  the  real  agricultural  portion  of  dairying  in  a  school,  and 
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JReo,  Canon    then  the  hest  pupils  could  go  forward  for  a  seasion  to  the  cdleg<e,  and 
Bagoi,        acquire  a  good  deal  of  the  more  theoretical  part. 

7026.  !Describe  what  you  would  like  the  schools  to  be  and  to  do  ? — 
I  would  have  the  school  to  do  merely  the  purely  agricultural  part  of 
dairying,  milking,  setting  the  milk,  mining  the  butter,  and  the  whole 
dairy  manipulation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  I  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  a  more  advanced  character  than  that  which  could  be 
taught,  which  may  not  be  capable  of  being  taught  at  the  school ;  the 
reasons  why  you  do  certain  things  in  the  making  of  butter;  and  all 
the  science  involved  in  this,  may  be  taught,  as  it  is  taught  abroad,  in  the 
dairy  colleges. 

7026.  Are  ^e  teachers  in  the  foreign  colleges  men  or  women? — 
Well,  at  Antwerp  the  professors  in  the  college  are  men.  In  one  of  the 
German  colleges  they  are  all  men  ;  they  will  not  allow  women  near  the 
place,  and  say  a  woman  is  not  fit  to  make  butter*  That  is  a  college 
subsidised  by  the  GU>vemment. 

7027.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  farmers  in  Munster  who  woald 
be  willing  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  daughters  at  a  dairy  school, 
say  for  three  or  for  six  months  ? — I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I 
should  hope  so.    I  know  so  little  of  Munster. 

7028.  Can  you  answer  the  question  with  regard  to  Leinster  ? — ^I  think 
there  are.  I  hope  there  are  ;  but  really  the  question  has  nevn:  been 
raised,  and  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  opinion. 

7029.  If  you  want  to  establish  a  dairy  school  in  the  east  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinster,  what  would  be  the  best  centre  ? — Dublin. 

7030.  Which,  I  supposCi  means  Gh»snevin?  —  Tes,  Glasnevin,  I 
think. 

7031.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carroll^  Agricultural  Inspector.) 
Is  there  any  intention  of  establishing  a  school  of  this  kind  for  dairymaids 
at  Glasnevin  ? — ^I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  report  upon  the  subject, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  recommend  it. 

(Canon  Bagot.)  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  mention.  I  thinks 
great  impetus  might  be  given  to  elementary  dairying  in  Ireland  if  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  would  give  results  fees.  Suppose  I  get 
up  a  dairy  school  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  conduct  it  properiy, 
what  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  that  it  should  be  open  to  me  to  a^ 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  send  down  their  examiners  to  that 
school,  and  to  examine  the  pupils,  and  if  they  were  up  to  the  standard, 
as  in  any  other  department  of  education,  that  they  should  receive  results 
fees.  The  reason  I  mention  this  is  because  I  have  just  established  an 
educational  dairy  in  Dublin,  and  we  are  receiving  about  li.  a  day  in 
fees  from  ladies  who  come  there  for  education.  We  have  several 
applications  from  dairymaids  who  are  willing  to  pay  1/.  a  week  for  their 
board  in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  the  dairy.  I  have  applied  to 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  know  whether  I  can  send 
up  a  dairymaid,  when  I  see  she  is  sufficiently  educated  in  practice,  to  be 
examined  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  if  found  to  be  up  to 
the  standard  that  she  should  get  the  results  fees.  The  answer  is  tliat 
there  is  no  money  available  for  the  purpose.  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  there  is  not ;  more  especially^as  I  believe  there  are  results  fees  given 
for  cooking,  and  dairying  is  just  as  important  as  cooking.  At  all  events, 
I  think  it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  dairy  education  if  such  fees 
were  paid,  for  I  believe  the  results  fees  system  is  the  best  of  alL  I 
should  be  quite  satisfied  with  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  that  Bishop  Nulty  at  Navan  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
established  a  school  for  dairying,  laundry  work,  and  cooking,  which  he 
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has  conducted  there  for  some  years.    I  beliere  it  has  been  of  great  use    JUu.  CaMon. 
in  the  conntry.  Bojfct. 

7032.  Woald  you  coasider  Navan  to  be  a  good  centre  for  a  school  of 
thai  kind  ? — ^Not  for  dairying.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  dairy  country  at 
alL 

7033.  Have  you  thought  of  what  may  be  good  positions  for  dairy 
schools  in  Connaught  or  Ulster  ? — ^There  are  two  or  three  counties  in 
Ulster  which  make  splendid  butter — Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and  Derry. 
Dairy  produce  is  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  country,  and  Omagh, 
I  shoidd  say,  would  be  a  very  central  place  for  a  school  for  the  north  of 
Ireland.  I  know  the  northern  markets  yery  well,  such  as  Strabane. 
A  Tery  large  quantity  of  butter  is  sent  into  the  markets  in  28  lb.  and 
56  lb.  packages.    They  are  not  very  laige  dairy  farmers. 

7034.  Is  instruction  required,  or  is  the  butter  so  good  that  the  fistrmers 
do  not  require  to  be  taught  there  ? — ^I  think  there  is  very  little  really 
good  butter  there  ;  there  is  some.  I  just  mention  one  fact  in  connection 
with  that  question.  I  was  in  the  Strabane  market,  and  after  market 
was  over  I  went  into  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  large  dealers, 
and  saw  some  very  beautiful  butter  there,  along  with  some  very  bad 
batter.  Turning  to  the  first,  he  said  to  me,  *'  What  do  you  thiuk  of 
**  that  butter  ?"  I  said,  '<  That  butter  is  as  good  as  ever  I  tasted  in  my 
**  life ;  what  did  you  pay  for  it  ?"  He  said  he  paid  lOd.  per  lb.  for 
it.  I  then  saw  a  very  bad  piece  of  butter,  and  asked  what  price  he 
paid  for  that,  and  he  said  he  paid  lOd,  per  lb.  also.  I  said,  ^*  There  is 
**  the  real  rub  with  regard  to  the  education  in  Ireland ;  you  pay  the 
*^  same  price  for  the  bad  butter  as  you  do  for  the  good."  I  telegraphed 
to  London  to  know  the  price  of  first-class  Iiish  butter  on  that  particular 
day  and  found  it  was  Is,  Sd,  per  lb.,  so  that  the  dealer  was  buying  one 
butter  for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  another  for  a  great 
deal  less  that  its  value. 

7035.  As  regards  Connaught ;  do  you  know  about  any  centre  tliere  ? 
— I  do  not  know  of  one.  Loi-d  Lucan,  who  is  the  largest  dairy  farmer 
iu  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  England,  lives  in  Connaught. 

7036.  {Mr.  WoodalL)  I  should  fancy  that  dairy  produce  is  not  a 
staple  commodity  at  all  in  Connaught  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

7037.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  cheese-making  ?-— No,  I  do 
not  believe  cheese-makiug  vtriU  ever  pay  in  Ireland. 

7038.  Why  not  ? — ^Well,  my  idea  is  that  the  whole  world  can  compete 
with  Ireland  for  cheese,  but  cannot  compete  with  her  for  butter. 
Cheese  will  carry  well,  and  will,  in  fact,  improve  by  being  kept  a  length 
of  time ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  butter.  Of  course  there  is  some 
effort  being  made  to  make  skimmed-milk  cheese,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  pay. 

7039.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  rearing  poultry  ? — 
Nothing.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  mention  one  fact  which  will, 
I  think,  turn  out  to  be  very  important  with  regard  to  dairying,  that  is, 
the  use  of  the  separator.  In  Dublin  we  now  have,  at  the  Educational 
Dairy,  an  unlimited  demand  for  this  separated  milk,  and  we  are  selling  it 
at  the  price  we  pay  for  the  new  milk.  We  are  at  present  sending  out 
about  200  gallons  a  day,  and  I  think  it  will  succeed  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  for  the  Dublin  people  all  like  it,  and  say  it  is  equal  to  the 
whole  milk. 

7040.  Are  you  using  a  centrifugal  machine  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  large  towns  ought  to  get  their  supply  of  separated 
milk,  and  Dr.  Cameron  stated  publicly  the  other  day  that  this  separated 
milk  from  Laval's  separator  was  as  nearly  as  possible  of  tbo  same 
composition  as  human  milky  and  if  that  be  so,  there  may  be  a  great 
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Reo,  Canon  future  for  the  Irish  dairying  business  ;  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  supply 
Bagot,        ^Q  large  towns  in  England  with  separated  milk. 

- .  J       :  7041.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  use  of  Laval's  separator  ? — Well, 

____  *  I  have  been  associiUed  with  a  company  that  has  been  getting  cream 
regularly  for  the  last  thirteen  months  from  a  gentleman  in  Limerick, 
who  has  but  one  separator,  and  in  the  whole  thirteen  months  we  never 
were  disappointed  in  receiving  the  milk  but  on  one  day,  and  that  was  in 
consequenoe,  I  believe,  of  the  want  of  a  driving  band.  A  machine  tbst 
goes  like  that,  working  every  day  for  thirteen  months  without  breaking, 
cannot  bo  difficult  to  use.    That  is  my  experience  of  it. 

7042.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
National  Board  to  teaching  agriculture  in  the  ordinary  national  schools? 
— Oh,  yes. 

7043.  Hare  you  anything  to  suggest  in  regard  to  instruction  in  this 
subject  of  girls  attending  these  schools  ? — I  should  like  to  see  poultry 
management  and  bee-keeping  form  part  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools, 
and  there  should  be  payment  for  results. 

7044.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  instruction  could  be  given  without 
detriment  to  the  literary  instruction  in  the  schools  ? — ^I  do. 

7045.  And  girls  attending  school  would  have  an  avidity  for  such 
instruction  ? — ^I  think  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  instruction  given  to 
girls  in  national  schoob  at  present  which  I  think  is  misdirected.  A 
short  time  ago  a  girl  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  get  her  a  place  as  a  norserv 
governess.  I  asked  her  a  few  questions,  and  by  her  answers  I  perceived 
what  kind  of  education  she  had  got.  I  said,  ''  You  ought  to  be  a  hide's 
«  maid."  "  A  lady's  maid  ?"  said  she.  «  Yes,"  said  I.  «  Oh,  sir  1"  said 
she,  ''  I  have  either  too  much  education  or  too  little."  That  was  true ; 
too  much  for  one  and  too  little  for  the  othet ;  she  could  play  a  little  on 
the  piano  and  do  a  little  drawing.  She  had  been  taken  out  of  her 
proper  sphere  in  my  opinion. 

7046. .  What  was  her  father  ? — ^Almost  what  I  should  call  a  labouring 
man. 

7047.  Was  she  instructed  in  an  ordinary  national  school?— In  a 
convent  school.  I  spoke  to  her  parish  priest,  aud  said,  '^  I  wonder  that 
''  you  should  allow  this  girl  to  get  this  high  dass  education  ;  she  will 
^  never  be  contented  to  settle  down  in  her  own  rank  in  life."  He  said, 
''  I  did  my  very  best  to  keep  her  from  the  convent  school  and  to  keep 
^'  her  at  our  own  school."  But  the  parents  will  insist  on  sending 
them  to  the  convent  schools,  where  they  leai'n  a  little  drawing  and  a 
litlte  of  the  piano. 

7048.  Was  this  convent  school  a  school  under  the  National  Board  ?— 
I  think  it  was  ;  it  was  the  Athy  convent  school. 

7049.  But  would  that  kind  of  criticism  apply  to  instruction  generally 
given  under  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board  ? — Well,  I  should 
like  the  education  of  women,  more  especially  as  given  in  the  convent 
schools,  to  be  turned  to  the  more  practical  part  of  a  girl's  work-^ 
laundry-work,  dairying,  and  cooking.  They  would  be  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

7050.  Then  you  think  it  practicable  as  well  as  expedient  that  in- 
struction in  these  subjects,  especially  dairying,  should  be  included  in 
the  scheme  of  the  National  Board  ? — Yes. 

7051.  Perhaps  you  will  say  what  facilities  for  practical  instruction 
would  be  required  to  make  that  teaching  or  instruction  intelligible  ?— 
Well,  the  convent  school  hus  a  number  of  people  living  in  the  place, 
and  therefore  they  want  so  much  milk,  butter,  cooking,  and  lauodiy- 
work  done ;  therefore  they  have  all  the  facilities  on  the  spot  for  teaching 
those  kinds  of  work. 
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7062.  Then  it  eould  only  be  partially  taught  in  connection  with  the     ^^^^'^ 
ordinary  schooby  and  more  efficiently  in  a  school  where  there  were         __' 
interns r — Yea;  and  there  are    convent    schools    scattered    over  the   njme  1883. 
country  now,  nearly  within  reach  of  everybody. 

7053.  {Onxh-man.)  And,  with  the  exception  that  you  think  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  accomplishments,  you  are  glad  to  see  the  children 
of  Catholic  pai'ents  going  to  convent  schools? — I  am,  and  I  think  they 
are  a  wonderful  credit  to  the  country.  The  education,  too,  is  very  good, 
except  that  it  is  rather  restricted  from  the  point  of  view  of  making  a 
woman  a  good  helpmate. 

Mr.  Patrick  Cahill,  Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Zinc  Warehouse,  ^^-  P*  ^^f^'^^* 

8,  Coal  Quay,  Cork,  examined. 

7054.  ( Chairman.)  Tou  are  a  wholesale  manu^turer  of  tin,  sheet 
iron,  and  zinc  ware  ? — ^Yes. 

7055.  Have  you  worked  at  the  trade  yourself  ?  —  Yes,  and  I  am 
working  at  it  still. 

705G.  You  have  considered  the  question  of  the  advantage  of  technical 
education  to  the  workmen  in  your  trade  ? — Yes,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  trades. 
I  have  given  it  great  consideration. 

7057.  Would  you  state  in  what  way  technical  education  would  be  of 
advantage  to  persons  employed  in  your  trade?— In  this  way:  they 
would  much  more  readily  take  to  using  extensive  machinery,  and 
thereby  they  would  be  put  into  a  position  of  competing  with  foreigners 
by  taking  up  an  otherwise  unprofitable  article  and  making  it  profitable 
by  a  quick  and  ready  out-put. 

7058.  In  what  way  do  you  think  machinery  would  be  more  i^eeable 
to  them  if  they  had  received  technical  instruction  than  otherwise  ? — I 
find  among  working  men  generally  there  exists  a  great  fear  of  using 
machinery.  They  seem  to  have  a  mistaken  idea  that  by  using  machinery 
the  work  will  be  done  too  quickly,  and  that  this  will  put  them  out  of 
employment ;  while  I  fancy  it  would  create  a  great  deal  more  employ- 
ment if  they  used  machinery,  as  it  would  enable  them  to  take  up  a  lot 
of  work  they  could  not  take  up  by  hand  labour. 

7059.  Is  not  the  reason  of  that  because  they  think  that  by  the  use  of 
machinery  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  skilled  labour;  that  you 
would  be  able  to  employ  unskilled  men  in  place  of  those  who  learn  the 
trade? — Well,  one  skilled  labourer  and  two  or  three  others  could,  of 
conrse,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  produce  a  lot  of  work  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  produce. 

7060.  Do  you  think  that  in  your  trade  there  would  be  as  much 
employment  for  skilled  labour,  if  machinery  were  used,  as  at  present  ? — I 
think  there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  employment  for  both  skilled  and 
unskilled  workpeople. 

7061.  And  you  think,  they  would  appreciate  that  better  if  they 
received  technical  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 

7062.  What  is  the  kind  of  technical  instruction  that  you  think  wonld 
enable  them  to  appreciate  that  ? — I  think  instruction  in  all  sorts  of 
machinery,  and  examples  of  models  showing  what  they  could  produce. 
I  also  suggested,  in  a  paper  I  sent  them  in  connection  with  those  schools, 
that  prizes  should  be  given;  the  prizes  to  be  in  this  shape,  that  a 
deserving  pupil  should  be  enabled  to  visit  other  cities,  and  see  articles 
in  process  of  manufacture,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  go  every  year  to 
London,  Manchester,  or  Paris,  and  when  I  came  back  I  have  always 
added  at  least  one  article  to  what  I  had  previously  been  manujbcturing. 

i    16581.  Y 
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Mr.  P.  CahiU,      70S3.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Li^ge,  in  Belgium^  U^at  plan  of  rewarding 

successful  students  is  carried  out  by  the  Corporation ;  by  the  monici* 
pality  ? — ^No,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

7064.  Welly  if  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so,  do  you  think,  if  the 
Corporation  of  Cork  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  they  might  with  great 
advantage  encourage  young  men  to  become  students  in  that  way  ? — I 
think,  sir,  in  fact  I  know,  diat,  as  far  as  the  Corporation  of  Cork  are 
concerned,  their  hands  are  pretty  full  already  without  undertaking  that. 
It  will  have  to  come  from  some  other  corporation  than  the  Corporation 
of  Cork. 

7066.  The  city  of  Cork  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  in  Ireland  that 
has  adopted  the  Libraries'  Act  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  facts. 

7066.  Yes,  that  is  so ;  and  the  funds  at  their  disposal  are  limited  by 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  are  able  to  raise  by  way  of  rates  ? — 
The  rates  are  tremendously  high  at  present,  and  I  believe  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  their  being  reduced. 

7067.  Then  you  think  the  citizens  would  not  like  to  see  the  educatioa 
rate  increased  ? — I  think  not. 

7068.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  source  firom  which  you 
would  get  funds  to  encourage  students  by  way  of  travelling  student- 
ships ? — VVell,  I  think  if  the  school  were  established  in  the  first  instance 
by  Government  grant,  the  resident  gentry  would  probably  be  got  to 
move  early  in  the  matter,  and  the  Corporation  might  supplement  that 
by  a  yearly  grant.  I  presume  the  Grovemment,  too,  would  supplement 
it.  If  the  school  were  once  established  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
working  it. 

7069.  What  SQrt  of  a  school  do  you  think  this  ihould  be?-^What 
would  you  teach  in  that  school? — ^Arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration; 
a  thorough  English,  education.  In  addition,  for  young  men  having  a 
taste  for  building,  I  would  have  models  ;  and  for  young  men  likely 
to  become  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  or  to  work  in  foundries, 
I  would  have  suitable  mechanical  appliances  there — ^to  develope  their 
intellect,  and  to  educate  them  as  to  the  principles  of  the  business  they 
would  be  likely  to  follow. 

7070.  Do  you  think  this  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  daytime, 
or  in  the  evening  ? — In  the  evening.  I  may  say  I  have  not  very  much 
hope  of  reforming  the  present  tradesmen ;  their  minds  are  too  pre- 
judiced. But  commence  with  the  youth ;  get  youths— especially  when 
they  are  apprentices — ^have  them  well  trained  in  the  principles  of  the 
work  they  are  doing  practically  at  the  bench,  and  in  that  way  they  will 
every  day  be  adding  to  their  information. 

7071.  Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
instruction  of  this  kind  on  a  Sunday  ? — I  should  have  no  objection  to 
giving  instruction  on  any  day;  Sunday  might  be  spent  a  great  deal 
worse. 

7072.  Do  you  think  public  feeling  would  go  with  you  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — ^In  Cork  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  feeling  like  that  against 
it.  I  believe  clergymen  of  all  denominations  would  desire  to  see  young 
men  engaged  in  educational  pursuits  rather  than  any  other ;  of  course 
after  religious  worship. 

7073.  One  would  not  interfere  with  the  other  in  any  way  ? — ^No. 
7074;  You   desire   also    to  say   something   in  connection   with  the 

development  of  Irish  fisheries  ? — A  gentleman  was  speaking  to  me  on 
the  subject,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  think  of  any  new  industry  that 
could  be  developed,  and  the  thought  just  struck  my  mind  that  a  verj 
large  thing  could  be  made  by  preserving  fish  that  cannot  be  sent  awaj 
in  its  ordinary  state ;  preserving  it  in  hermetically  sealed  tins.    I  waa 
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employed  at  that  business  myself  with  Mr.  Gamble,  who  kept  tm  ofHce  at  jj^^.  p.  Cahiil, 

the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  up  to  1864,  and  learnt  the  ai^t  6f  doing         

this  business.     Those  fish,  when  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  tins,    ii  June  18S3. 

are  preserved  for  a  practically  unlimited  penod.    Now,  in  Kinsale,  for " 

instance,  there  is  a  tremendous  take  of  mackerel  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
it  is  sold  remarkably  cheap ;  it  could  be  tinned  at  a  cost  of  about  one 
penny  per  pound,  and  it  would  command  a  great  sale  in  another  market. 

7075.  (Mr,  WoodalL)  Are  you  aware  of  experiments  now  going  on 
at  Skibbereen  in  that  matter? — I  believp  that  those  experiments  are 
to  preserve  them  by  smoking  or  salting. 

7076.  (Chairman.)  And  you  think  that  that  trade  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  success  ? — 1  think  success  would  be  almost  certain,  because 
the  cost  would  be  very  trifling,  and  one  could  lay  in  stock  without  fear 
of  its  depreciating. 

7077.  Is  there  much  capital  requu*ed  to  carry  it  on  ? — I  think  about 
2y000/.  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  plant  and  material^  and  would 
start  it  very  successfully. 

7078.  In  addition  to  that  there  would  be  the  working  capital  ? — Yes. 
Some  four  years  ago  a  gentleman  called  on  mc;  I  think  he  was  a 
Scotchman^  and  he  was  going  to  Youghal,  where  they  catch  an  immense 
quantity  of  sprats — in  such  quantities  indeed  that  they  frequently  have 
to  use  them  for  manure.  There  are  also  peoj^e  there  who  boil  them 
down  and  make  oil  of  them.  This  gentleman  told  me  he  was  anxious 
to  make  them  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  sardines  of  Brittany,  and  he 
told  me  he  was  anxious  to  give  an  order  for  a  thousand  timber  cases 
containing  each  one  hundred  tin  boxes  of  sardines,  and  he  would 
repeat  that  order  probably  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

7079.  And  he  did  not  find  anyone  to  go  into  that  ? — No,  he  did  not. 
Since  then,  I  believe,  there  has  been  a  rumour  that  the  sardine  fisheries 
of  Brittany  are  getting  exhausted,  and  there  is,  to  my  mind,  a  great  field 
for  this  new  industry  here. 

7080.  (Mr.  Woodall.)  You  have  not  heard  of  any  place  in  Ireland 
where  they  have  been  doing  that  business  ? — There  is  one  man  in 
Youghal  doing  it  with,  I  believe,  very  little  capital,  but  he  managed  to 
make  a  living  out  of  it. 

7081.  You  have  said  it  would  be  very  useful  to  have  a  collection  of 
models  and  machines  accessible  to  the  working  men? — ^Yes. 

7082.  You  are  aware  they  are  going  to  erect  in  Cork  a  building  under 
the  Public  Libraries'  Act,  to  be  called  tlie  New  School  of  Art  ? — Yes. 

7083.  And  that  there  will  be  a  museum  attached  to  the  place  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  fear  that  that  will  be  for  ladies  and  people  of  a  higher  sphere. 
Working  lads  would  feel  abashed  at  going  there. 

(Mr.  Woodall^  That  is  very  unfortunate,  because  Government  aid 
is  exclusively  given  for  the  instruction  of  the  working  class. 

( Chairman.)  They  give  no  grants  except  to  students  who  are  either 
workmen  themselves  or  whose  parents  have  an  income  of  less  than  200/. 
a  year. 

*7084.  (3fr,  Woodall.)  I  was  speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
museum,  and  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  Government  aid  being 
granted  is  that  admission  shall  be  free.  May  the  Commissioners  take  it 
that  such  a  museum,  if  it  contains  a  good  collection  of  models  of  such 
machines  as  you  have  described,  would  meet  your  viewb  ? — It  would  be 
very  useful  indeed ;  there  is  no  better  way  of  educating  youth  in  such 
matters  than  to  be  able  to  show  them,  on  a  miniature  scale^  what  has 
been,  and  what  could  be,  done. 
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7085.  {Chcdrman,)  I  believe  you  have  heard  much  of  the  eividence 

g^ven  here  to-day  ? — Yes.  I  have  attended  at  other  Technical  Commis- 
sions, but  not  to  give  evidence  myself.  I  may  say  that  I  have  visited  all 
the  towns  on  the  continent  and  in  the  United  States,  of  over  60,000 
inhabitants,  in  connection  with  trades  of  this  soil;.  Although  I  agree 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  gentlemen  examined,  yet  I  must  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  great  defect  is  in  the  want  of  technical  appreciation 
rather  than  of  technical  education.  I  have  been  accustomed  myself  for 
many  years  to  employ  large  numbers  of  men.  I  constructed  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  erected  in  Ireland,  at  which  I  educated  men  taken 
almost  from  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  building,  and  made  them  first- 
class  artizans  and  artists,  but,  owing  to  want  of  proper  appreciation  and 
proper  payment,  the  men  who  have  acquired  such  talents  and  such  skill 
have,  or  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  them  have,  taken  themselves  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

7086.  What  you  would  then  like  is  to  see  the  gi'eat  public  educated  ? 
— I  should  like  to  see  the  classes  which  have  pationage  in  their  hands 
in  this  country  thoroughly  educated  at  their  own  schools.  There  is 
scarcely  any  building  or  museum  you  could  go  into,  where  you  would 
suppose  that  everything  would  be  perfect  to  attract  people  there,  that 
you  will  not  see  the  blunders  that  have  been  committed,  and  which  no 
intelligent  or  respectable  community  would  tolerate. 

7087.  How  are  you  going  to  remedy  that? — ^By  appreciation;  by 
simply  employing  the  best  artists,  properly  training  and  properly  paying 
them. 

7088.  But  the  difHculty  here  seems  to  be  that  the  public  do  not  know 
the  true  artists  ? — Oh!  they  know  them  very  well,  but  they  do  not  pay 
them.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  to-day  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  engineers  to  take  charge  of  his  boilers.  I  know  as  a  certainty 
that  nearly  seven  out  of  every  ten  engineers  on  the  Irish  railways  are 
men  who  have  been  educated  from  the  fires ;  not  men  who  have  been 
educated  from  the  institute,  such  as  Professor  Sullivan  and  Professor 
Jack  had  trained,  but  men  who  have  been  first  firemen,  who  hare 
graduated  from  that  to  being  engine-drivers  and  engineers,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fieuit  and  for  economy,  are  then  given  the  preference  OTer 
thoroughly  educated  people  who  know  their  business.  Now,  as  a 
contrast,  70  per  cent,  of  these  men  in  England  and  Scotland  are  men 
trained  exactly  for  the  position,  as  is  done  in  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  and 
other  places  I  have  gone  through. 

7089.  You  mean  that  the  artizans  have  been  trained  ? — In  the  building 
trades  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  country  they  are  as  well  educated  as  in 
any  other  country  you  go  into.  The  only  trades  that  would  be  benefited 
to  a  certain  extent  would  be  trades  that  require  greater  scope  of 
mechanical  knowledge,  such  as  engineering  and  mechanical  geiitleoien 
can  give  in  the  various  establishments  under  their  control  and  charge. 
The  great  difficulty  to  be  contended  with  in  this  country  is  that  we 
group  into  one  school  classes  of  people  who  in  a  few  years  are  to  separate 
as  from  a  common  centre.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  My  idea  of 
technical  schools  would  be,  that  if  scholars  are  brought  into  a  school 
there  would  be  a  common  training  for  them  up  to  a  certain  stage ;  and 
that  from  that  stage  each  class  should  develope  into  the  training  suitable 
to  the  business  it  was  afterwards  to  be  attached  to.   For  inatance,  we  would 
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say  that  in  training  up  masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  plasterers,  and   ^  J*^ 
men  of  that  character  you  hare  to  give  them  a  specific  technical  training,      *         ^^"' 
that  the  training  for  the  one  may  he  of  advantage  to  the  other,  and  may   n  juqc  i8S3. 

be  of  common  benefit  to  all ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  special  kind      

of  knowledge  that  must  be  sought  to  be  inculcated  into  the  minds  of 
those  intended  for  a  special  business.  A  portion  of  the  roof  of  York 
CSathedral  was  burnt  ofE  some  years  ago,  and  that  portion  of  the  roof 
was  renewed.  There  had  been  a  leaden  roof  on  the  old  cathedral,  and 
the  new  portion  erected  in  place  of  what  was  burnt  was  covered,  as 
the  meclmnics  supposed,  similarly  to  the  older  portion.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  eight  tons  of  lead  that  had  been  laid  on  the  new  portion  decomposed, 
while  the  lead  on  all  the  old  portion  remained  perfect.  On  investigation 
it  was  discovered  that  the  modern  lead  was  so  impoverished  by  the 
extraction  of  the  silver  that  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  acid  of  the  oak 
on  which  it  was  laid,  whereas  the  acid  could  not  aflTect  the  old  lead  in 
which  there  was  silver,  or  at  least  not  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  if  a  plumber  got  any  technical  education  he 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  know  the  enemies  of  his  trade  that  he  would 
have  to  avoid.  You  will  not  find  tradesmen  properly  educated  fastening 
zinc  coverings  with  iron  nails ;  they  would  know  at  once  that  such  a 
combination  would  be  destructive.  These  examples  show  how  a  few 
distinct  principles,  if  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  working 
men,  would  bring  very  material  advantage  afterwards. 

7090.  What  you  mean  is,  for  instance,  you  might  tell  a  zinc  worker 
that  he  must  not  put  zinc  and  copper  into  juxtaposition — without  going 
over  the  entire  field  of  electricity  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  heard 
Professor  Sullivan  stating  here  what,  I  think,  was  a  very  great  matter, 
that  is,  that  you  should  get  the  working  classes  to  think  as  well  as  to  work. 
At  the  present  time,  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries  as  well — for 
we  are  not  behind  by  any  means  in  that  respect — the  working  men  are 
mere  mechanical  appliances,  to  use  the  expression  ;  they  have  got 
nothing  to  tliink  of,  but  merely  work  in  a  certain  groove,  as  directed  by 
those  above  them.  Those  above  them  are  supposed  to  know  every- 
thing, and  certainly  mistakes  are  liable  to  be  made  where  the  working 
man's  mind  is  not  employed  on  his  work,  just  as  weU  as  the  mind  of  the 
man  above  him.  I  am  sorry  you  could  not  come  to  Queenstown  during 
yonr  visit,  as  I  think  I  could  give  you  a  treat  there  in  showing  you 
what  Irish  workmen  could  do.  I  have  in  that  cathedral  got  every 
figure  worked  out  of  the  rough  block  by  men  educated  there  at  the 
works.  To  show  you  the  want  of  technical  education  :  there  is  a  very 
large  building  in  Cork,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  a  lamentable 
one,  that  the  stone  for  the  sculptures  in  that  building  was  excavated 
here  in  Ireland,  taken  to  London,  and  carved  in  London  by  men  who 
could  not  do  the  work  a  bit  better  than  it  was  done  in  Queenstown. 

7091.  But  were  not  the  Cork  people  aware  of  what  was  being  Hone 
in  Queenstown  ? — I  believe  they  were,  because  I  had  at  the  time  the 
honour  of  pointing  out  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  of  that 
building  the  great  injury  they  were  doing  to  Irish  workmen. 

7092.  And  what  was  the  reason  they  did  this,  if  they  were  aware  of 
what  could  be  done  in  Queenstown  ? — ^No  reason  whatever.  I  myself 
offered  to  have  the  works  executed  equal  to  anything  that  could  be  dono 
for  them  in  Enghind,  and  to  undertake  all  risks  myself. 

7093.  In  what  way  did  you  teach  the  workmen  employed  at 
Queenstown  on  this  cathedral  ? — By  educating  them :  by  training  them 
up  from  the  filgures  to  the  sculptures* 
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'^^'  7094.  Did  you  teach  them  drawing? — To  a  certain  extent— onlj 

C.  G.  Doran,   detailed  drawing. 

1 1  June  l«83       W95.  Did  you   teach    them  modelling  at  all  ? — No :    it  was  not 

'  neccsswiry  ;   you  work  particular  diagrams.     I   understand  anatomical, 

figure  and  mathemaltical  drawing  myself.      I  gave  them  a  drawing,  full 
size,  for  everything  they  required  to  execute. 

7096.  And  in  some  instances  you  taught  them  drawing  also  ? — bJust 
detailed  drawing;  only  ordinary  drawing  required  for  working  out 
models  and  sections  of  mouldings. 

7097.  Did  you  teach  them  how  to  set  out  curves  ? — ^Yes. 

7098.  In  what  way  did  you  teach  ihem  that  ? — I  took  a  platform,  as 
large  as  this  room. we  are  assembled  in,  and  brought  the  men  I  had 
engaged  for  the  purpose- on  it.  I  went  with  them  and  assisted  them  in 
laying  down  ail  the  curves  necessary  from  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  work.  I  found  them  a  most  tractable  and  susceptible  class  for 
learning.  It  is  the  only  building  in  Ireland  that  hfUB  been  wholly 
executed  on  the  ground  without  any  importation  whatever. 

7099.  (Jtfr.  fVoodaU.)  Are  you  including  the  human  figures?— 
Yes. 

7100.  But  you  are  aware  that  a  sculptor  executing  works  like  that 
usually  has  a  mould  in  day  first  ? — Yes. 

7101.  And  you  are  aware  also  that  he  has  a  human  model  standing 
by  his  work  ? — Not  necessarily. 

7102.  What  size  figures  are  those  on  the  cathedral? — Some  are 
colossal  figures. 

7103.  And  the  men  trained  during  the  progress  of  the  work  under 
your  direction,  getting  the  whole  of  their  training  during  the  progress 
of  this  particular  work,  have  executed  round  life-sized  figures  merely 
with  the  aid  of  the  flat  diagram  ?- — Quite  so,  sir.  I  hare  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  of  those  figures  already.  There  was  one  man  employed 
there,  Mr.  O'Reilly  here  in  Cork,  a  man  left  unemployed  by  the  citizens 
of  Cork,  while  they  go  to  London,  and  other  places,  for  figures  fai- 
inferior  to  what  he  could  execute. 

7104.  Does  not  it  occur  to  you  that  what  you  have  stated  rather  goes 
to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  technical  instruction  ? — ^It  shows 
there  is  a  necessity  for  technical  appreciation.  I  myself,  if  I  were 
dependent  on  my  own  profession  for  a  maintenance,  would  be  unable  to 
live  in  Ireland,  and  in  my  profession  I  may  say  there  are  few  men 
whom  I  would  admit  as  my  superior. 

7105.  We  are  speaking  of  what  you  yourself  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  by  merely  instructing  a  workman  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  ;  you  state  that  he  is  able  to  execute  those  very  important  works 
merely  with  your  directions  and  supervision  ? — Mr.  0*Beilly  has  always 
worked  from  my  fiat  diagrams  in  the  same  shed  with  these  men^  1 
have  had  only  one  trained  man  in  doing  all  this  work. 

7106.  What  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  able  to  do,  you  have  been  able  to  get 
other  workmen  to  do  ? — Yes,  quite  as  well. 

7107.  Are  we  to  understand  that  those  others  did  the  rou^  hewing  and 
Mr,  O'Beilly  finished  the  figures  ? — That  was  so  in  the  commencemeot; 
they  did  the  rough  part  of  the  figures  and  Mr.  O'Eeilly  finished  them 
ofi:  Another  thing  is  that  there  is  great  want  of  knowledge  ofi  the  part 
of  gentlemen  who  ought  to  be  the  patrons  of  art — in  this  respect.  I 
know  a  cathedral .  whece  thp  flgure  of  Pope  Celestine  is  painted  life- 
size,  with  tiara  and  symbols  that  did  not  come  into, existence  for  close  on 
700  years  after  that   Pope  lived,  and  I   know  that  painting  on  t::»t 
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ceiling  to  be  admired  hj  very  high  officials,  ecclesiastic  and  otherwise.  Mr. 

I  know  another  case  in  the  same  county  where  the  abbess  of  a  convent,  C,  G.Doran. 

supposed  to  be  the  patroness  of  it,  is  represented  with  a  crozier,  as  if         

indicating  that  she  was  a  secular  bishop.      I  only  instance  these  facts  to  H  June  1888. 
show  the  want  of  knowledge  in  a  class  that  ought  to  be  our  instructors, 
in  case  the  working  class  made  errors  in  that  respect. 


Mr.  Michael  A.  O'Lsart  examined.  Mr.  M.  A. 

(yLeary. 

7108.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  cork  manufacturer? — I  am,  sir.  

7109.  And  you  are  anxious  to  make  some  suggestions  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject  of  education  in  art  ? — ^Yes. 

7110.  Kindly  state  what  it  is  you  wish  to  say  generally  in  reference 
to  art  education  ? — I  feel,  sir^  in  the  first  place,  that  our  art  workmen  in 
Cork  who  are  decorators,  carvers,  either  in  stone  or  wood,  engravers^ 
plain  or  coloured,  and  all  others  of  that  class  connected  with  art  or  who 
may  have  a  living  by  art,  are  very  backward  in  art  education.  It  may 
appear  strange  for  me,  a  cork  cutter,  to  be  making  these  observations  ; 
but  since  I  was  a  child  I  was  fonder  of  art  than  of  cork  cutting.  I 
have  spent  a  good  many  years  connected  with  art.  I  have  got  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  have  won  a  medal.  1 
have  been  appointed  pupil  teacher  from  the  department,  and  have  had 
one  of  my  studies  hung  in  the  corridor  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  British  Museum  and  National 
Gallery,  and  Mr.  Clarkson  Stanfield  himself,  when  he  ^kw  a  drawing  of 
mine,  promised  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Maclise  to  get  me  into  the  Royal 
Academy. 

7111.  The  Commissioners  are  quite  satisfied  you  would  not  present 
yourself  for  examination  in  a  subject  in  which  you  were  not  quite  com- 
petent. What  is  it  you  would  wish  to  say  ? — I  came  here  with  an 
impulse  that  if  I  could  do  any  good  in  aiding  or  assisting  my  fellow 
citizens  or  countrymen  in  any  way,  and  to  get  more  people  employed 
than  are  at  present 

7112.  What  would  you  suggest? — I  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
complete  change  made  in  our  school  of  art.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  did  come. 

7113.  Well,  now,  please,  come  to  the  main  question  ? — Well,  I  feel 
that  since  our  free  cast  gallery  was  brought  in  connection,  or  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Art  (now  over  34  years)  an 
injury  has  been  done  to  art  knowledge  in  Cork.  I  was  a  student  of 
both,  and  I  know  that  a  class  of  art  students  belonged  to  the  old  gallery 
that  was  never  equalled  by  any  class  of  the  Grovernment  school  for  the 
following  reasons  :  The  old  gallery  was  free  and  open  to  a//,  every  day 
and  all  day,  so  that  students  who  could  not  attend  regularly  could 
attend  at  any  time  as  opportunity  ofiTered.  There  were  no  masters  to 
prevent  them  from  assisting  each  other.  They  had  no  fees  to  pay,  and 
consequently  there  could  be  no  exclusive  class  to  occupy  the  gallery,  to 
the  injury  of  those  who  could  not  pay.  They  were  not  subjected  to  a 
course  of  study  for  which  they  had  no  taste,  and  the  students  in  advance 
kindly  assisted  the  others.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  changed  all  that,  the  school  was  closed  three 
days  in  the  week,  and,  part  of  the  other  three  days.  Then  with 
vacations,  or  holidays,  our  beautiful  collection  of  casts  has  been  shut 
against  those  anxious  to  study  from  them  for  at  least  (if  time  were 
counted)  twenty  years  out  of  the  thirty-four.    Those  who  could  not 
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Mr,  M.  A,  pay  had  to  stand  aside  the  whole  time,  and,  there  are  many  of  our 
G'Leary,  labouring  class  who  could  not  pay  the  lowest  fee  of  10^.  per  term. 
The  masters  appointed  from  time  to  time  seemed  to  me  unable  to  make 
a  good  classical  drawing  or  study  from  the  antique  either  in  colon r, 
shaded  or  outline,  whatever  they  may  do  in  bric-a-brac,  vertu,  ur  spn'gs 
of  old  ivy ;  and  consequently  were  not  proper  teachers  for  the  Cork 
Cast  Grallery.  This  is  partly  the  reason  why  art  in  Cork  is  in  sucli 
distress,  going  from  bad  to  worse  every  year  for  at  least  the  last  20 
years,  when  at  their  last  exhibition  a  collection  was  shown  that  woaM 
not,  I  believe,  be  exhibited  by  the  pooreist  town  on  the  Continent,  but 
would  be  swept  from  the  walls  and  cast  into  the  fire,  yet  our  people 
have  the  ability  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  others. 

7 11 4.  What  arc  the  opportunities  which  you  wish  should  be  given 
them  ? — ^In  the  first  place  our  cast  gallery  should  be  open  to  the  citizens 
free  every  day  and  all  day,  and  those  wishing  to  study  from  the  casts 
allowed  to  do  so,  as  of  old.  Next,  I  would  have  adjoining  apartments 
for  mechanical  drawing,  modelling,  carving,  painting  from  natural 
objects,  or  studies  in  colour,  tS^.,  also  such  technical  education  in 
manufactures  as  could  be  fairly  managed.  For  all  this,  I,  for  one,  ask 
for  no  Government  grant,  because  from  my  experience  I  find  that  with 
a  little  grant,  masters,  rules,  and  regulations  are  sent  that  do  ten  times 
more  injury  than  good.  No  I  let  us  be  free,  to  manage  our  own  affairs, 
and  I  firmly  believe  we  would  soon  regain  our  place  in  the  race  of 
nations  in  science,  art,  manufacture,  he 

7115.  Is  there  any  life  school  in  Cork? — ^No,  sir,  there  is  not 

7116.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  re-model  the  school. 
make  it  free,  and  give  greater  advantages  for  study  ? — ^I  do. 

(Adjourned.) 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Meeting  at  CORE. 
Second  Day. 


Tuesday,  12th  June  1883, 

PBESENT  : 

Mb.  BERNHARD  SAMUELSON,  M.P.,  F.R,S.,  in  tbe  Chaib. 

Mr.  William  Woodall,  M.P. 

Mr.  GiLBBBT  R.  Redgbayb,  Secretary. 

(The  CommissioDers  sat  first  at  the  Munster  Dairj  F*arin,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Council  Chamber.) 

SiB  Gxobgb  St.  John  Coltbubst,  Bart.,  D.L.,  Blamej  Castle,  sir  G.St.  John 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Munster  Dairy  School,  and  Mr.  W.       Coiikur$i, 
H.  Babbt,  J.F.,  Carrigtohill,  Midleton,  Member  of  the  Committee  of    Bart.,  D.  C, 
the  Munster  Dairy  School,  were  examined  together,  Sir  George  Colthnrst  ^^  ^^'  Tv^' 
answering  in  the  first  instance.  ''IIZL  ' 

7 117.  ( Chairman.)  This  school,  I  understand,  is  held  in  buildings  which    }£  June  1883. 
formerly  were  part;  of  the  Munster  Model  Farm  ? — ^Yes.  

7118.  That  had  ceased,  I  believe,  to  be  carried  on  for  some  time  before 
the  dairy  school  was  established  ? — It  had  been  carried  on  in  a  sort  of 
way,  but  it  had  lapsed ;  it  was  used  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
as  a  place  to  lodge  their  pupil  teachers  at  the  model  school.  It  was 
proposed  at  the  time  when  they  got  rid  of  the  other  agricultural  schools 
in  Ireland  to  abolish  this  one,  but  the  Committee  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  County  Cork  raised  a  protest  in  the  matter ;  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  who  had  given  a  lease  of  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  a  model  £Eurm,  helping  them.  The  Commissioners  threw  out  a 
suggestion  that  they,  would  consent  to  the  Government  establishing 
it  on  a  new  basis ;  the  Grovernment  paying  a  certain  amount,  provided 
a  local  subscription  was  got  up  in  the  district.  A  meeting  was  held, 
the  matter  was  taken  up  warmly  and  at  the  very  inception,  being  a 
dairy  country,  our  attention  was  called  to  the  great  deterioration  that 
was  taking  place  in  the  quality  of  Irish  butter,  and  the  manner  in  whidi 
our  butter  was  being  superseded  by  the  Danish.  We  found,  on  going 
into  the  matter,  that  10  years  ago  Danish  butter  did  not  command  any- 
thing like  the  price  ours  did,  and  we  believed  from  inquiries  made,  that 
It  was  in  consequence  of  technical  education  in  dairy  husbandry  that 
they  bad  beaten  us.  In  fact  they  beat  us  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  such 
markets  abroad  as  Cork  used  generally  to  supply.  It  was  rather  an 
important  fact  that  Rio,  a  city  of  300,000  inhabitants,  which  had  formerly 
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Sir  G,  St  John  been  sappHed  entirely  with  Cork  batter,  was  now  enpplied  with  other 

Colihurst,     butter  instead.    I  give  you  that  as  an  instance  of  the  condition  of  things. 

^f^*  "w^w"  '^^^  committee  thought  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 

atM  Mr,  y^»  make  the  school  suco^sfuly  to  teach  what  would  most  probably  produce 

^^*    '   '    an  immediate  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  district  and  we  therefore 

19  Juno  1883.  suggested  that  an  experiment  should  be  tried,  to  devote  pakt  of  the 

>      time  of  the  school  to  Uie  instmction  of  girls  in  dairy  husbandry.    This 

suggestion  was  at  first  opposed  very  strongly  by  the  Commissioners,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  taken — which  they  had  no  right  to  do— 
possession  of  the  buildings  to  lodge  their  pupil  teachers  in.  ThoDgh 
the  school  for  teaching  them  was  in  Cork,  they  had  taken  possession  of  this 
place  to  lodge  the  young  men  who  attended  there ;  and  they  objected 
that  as  those  youug  men  stopped  there  all  the  year  round,  it  woald 
be  perfectly  impossible  that  we  could  have  young  women  in  the  same 
building. 

7119.  When  you  speak  of  pupil  teachers,  you  mean  pupil  teachers  in 
connection  with  the  ordinary  elementary  school  ?— The  training  school. 

7120.  Not  being  specially  an  agricultural  school? — Having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  They  took  possession  of  buildings  devoted  to 
agriculture,  and  strongly  objected  to  giving  them  up. 

7121.  You  were  successful  in  rescuing  the  bnildings  for  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  now  devoted  ? — Yes,  with  some  difficulty.  The  local 
committee  had  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Cork  to  get  rid  of  those 
pupil  teachers.  We  then  started  the  principle  of  introducing  dairy 
instruction,  and  what  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  is,  that 
for  the  first  time  I  think  in  agricultural  education  in  Ireland  a  local 
government  was  introduced.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  school  being 
managed  by  a  central  office  in  Dublin,  it  was  virtually  managed — ^not 
entirely  managed  but  principally-^-under  the  sopervision  of  a  local  com- 
mittee who  also  provided  the  funds,  and  I  think  that  this  made  them  feel 
themselves  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  imparted  a 
vitality  to  the  school  which  the  other  institutions,  hitherto  establmhed 
in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  agricultural  education,  did  not  succeed  in 
getting. 

7122.  Except  at  Glasnevin  ? — Yes;  except  at  Glasnevin. 

7123.  Will  you  now  have  the  kindness  to  state  what  the  school 
consists  of ;  how  the  expenses  of  the  first  establishment  were  met,  and 
how  it  is  now  supported  ? — It  is  supported  by  a  grant  from  Government. 
We  supply  about  600/.  a  year,  roughly  speaking.  I  hand  in  a  copy  of 
an  abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 

7124.  How  is  the  expenditure  on  the  school  divided  between  the  local 
committee  and  the  Government  ? — The  local  committee  provides  funds 
to  pay  prizes  to  dairy-maids,  to  pay  prizes  to  agricultural  students,  and 
supplements  the  superintendent's  salary  as  well  as  -tM  payments  to 
secretaries  and  lecturers. 

7125.  Is  that  for  the  dairy  school  exclusively,  or  for  the  entire  school? 
— ^The  entire  school. 

7126.  How  much  does  that  amount  to  altogether? — When  the  thing 
is  running  smoothly,  it  would  be  about  400/.  a  year  ;  this  old  return 
gives  the  subscriptions  as  amounting  to  626/. 

7r^7.  And  the  Government  pays  all  the  other  expenses  of  the 
establishment  ? — Yes. 

7128.  Including  the  necessary  loss  on  the  farming  in  consequence  of 
your  having  to  provide  a  special  course  of  farming  for  a  dairy  school, 
different  from  that  which  you  would  adopt  if  you  intended  to  mafee  it  a 
paying  farm  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  because  of  experiments  necessary  for  the 
establishment. 


i 
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7129.  Are  yon  able  to  state  thie  total  amoant  of  Grovernment  expendi-  ^^  ^-  St  John 
t«re ;  what  porttota  of  it  is  applicable  to  the  establishment  as  a  school,    n^^^l^^n^L 
a»d  what  portion  of  it  consists  of  loss  on  the  farm  ? — For  the  year  and^Mr,  TF. // 
aiding  the  31st  March  1883,  the  amount  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the    Barry,  J. P. ' 

s^ienlttital  students,  salaries,  &g.  was   409/.  I7s,  \0d. ;    the  loss  on  

wwking  expenses  generally  for  the  year  is  242/.  lis.  10c/.,  and  pupils'    1*  J««i6  1883. 
fccs  amount  to  about  250/.  " 

7130.  Then  the  figures  would  work  out  in  about  this  way.  The  total 
cost  being  1,400/.  five -fourteenths  are  covered  by  subscriptions;  between 
six  and  seven-fourteenths  are  received  from  the  GU)vernment,  and  about 
two-and-a-half  fourteenths  are  paid  by  the  students  ? — Yes,  I  suppose 
that  would  be  it. 

7131.  But  are  the  subscriptions  to  be  depended  upon? — ^The  sub- 
scriptions have  fallen  off  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  I  think  they  have 
reached  their  lowest  point,  and  I  have  no  hesitation   in    saying  that 
the  subscriptions  can  !»e  kept  up.    One  of  the  reasons  that  the  sub- 
scriptions fell  off  was  this.     Of  course  it  was  principally  supported  by 
t^e  landed  gentry ;.  Well  some  of  them  unfortunately,  owing  to  changes, 
ate  not  in  a  position  to  contribute  the  same  subscriptions  as  they  used 
to  give.    But  although  it  has  fallen  off  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  not 
fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  to  make  an  appeal,  aod  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  saying  tbdt.we  have  osjly  to  appeal  to  the  public  spirit  to 
make  it  up  to  what  it  was.     The  work  of  the  school  was  regarded  with 
great  doubt  at  first  by  the  butter  merchants  in  Cork,  but  the  result  has 
been  to  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  last  >year,  in  the  quality  and 
cleanliness  of  the  buttei*  t^t  ha^  come  into  the  market ;  and  though  at 
otie  time  they  were  more  or  less  hostile  to  this  institution,  they  now 
certainly  support  it,  and  their  inspector  Mr.  Forrest  came  here  during  the 
last  term  and  gave  most  admirable  and  interesting  lectures  to  the  girls, 
and  in  iact  assisted  us  in  every  way«    I  do  not  think  we  need  in  the  least 
fear  as  to  the  failure  of  our  subscriptions ;  I  do  think  certainly  in  every  case 
of  this  sort,  tlmt  if  the  locality  has  not  sufficient  public  spirit  to  produce  an 
adequate  amount  for  such  a  desirable  object,  they  do  not  deserve  to  get 
Government  assistance,     I  quly  want  to  insist  on  the  principle   that 
Government  assistance  should  be  given  only  to  those  who,  to  a  certain 
extent,  help  themselves.    I  do  not  think  it  right  or  jubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment-should pay  the  whole  .of  the  expenses,  because  if  they  did,  they 
would  assume  the  whole  charge  and  manage  it  from  some  central  office, 
which  would  rob  the  institution  of  its  vitality.     Therefore  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  people  should  themselves  subscribe  to  the  support  of 
the  institution.     I  hope  to  see  schools  of  a  similar  character  established 
in  every  dairy  district  in  Ireland.    And,  I  may  say,  I  think  that  the 
industry  for  whose  benefit  this  school  was  establibtied  should  contribute 
towards  i^  support,  and  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  management  of  the 
institution,  subject  .to  the  rigid  supervision  of  the  Government  officials. 

7132.  That  is  to  say,,  the  Government  officials  should  see  that  a  result 
has  been  obtained,  and  should  leave  the  local  committee,  under  whatever 
name  that  body  may  pass,  to  carry  out  the  necessary  steps  towards  that 
n^ult  in  the  manner  which  may  appear  to  them  to  be  moat  expedient  ? — 
Certainly.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  you  an  instance,  in  the 
very  establishment  of  this  school,  of  what  I  mean.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  model  farms  in  Ireland  was,  I  may  say,  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopate  in  Ireland  was  not  sought 
in  any  way ;  and  when  this  school  was  first  started,  Mr.  Barry,  and 
•Doiher  gentleman  and  I  waited  on  his  Lordship,  the  Roman  Catholic 
tMiOp,  and  also  on  the  Protestant  bishop,  and  asked  them  to  give 
oa  tfteir  assistance^n  fact  we  recognised  that  we  could  not  get  on 
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Sir G, St, John      7143.     {Chairman    to    Sir    G. .  Colthur^L)     You    were    about    to 

CclthitrUt      observe  that  you  were  going  to  make  some  change  in  the  arraD^emenU 

Bariy  D.L.J    which  you  thought  would  be  beneficial  ? — There  is  a  change  in  this  way ; 

and  Mr.  ^*^*  the  year  is  divided  into  two  teims  of  six  months^  one  for  girls,  and  the 

arry,  J.   .    ^^^^^  f^j.  y^^y^^  and  I  think  it  will  be  far  more  easy  to  get  the  boys  to 

12  June  1888.  attend  in  the  autumn,  than  it  is  at  this  season. 

■  7144.  After  the  principal  agricultural  work  is  finished  ? — ^Yes. 

7145.  We  have  not  yet  been  told  what  are  the  fees? — The  fees  are 
71,  lOf.  for  four  months  for  the  boys,  and  3/.  3«.  for  six  weeks 
for  the  girls  ;  that  includes  everything.  I  may  add  that  we  have  passed 
a  resolution  to  reduce  the  latter  fee,  from  three  to  two  guineas ;  we 
have  asked  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  sanction  this,  but  even 
if  they  do  not,  we  have  decided  to  bear  the  risk  ourselves.  The 
instruction  of  girls  was  an  experiment  made  by  the  Local  Conimittee» 
I  will  not  say  against  the  wishes  of  the  Commissioners^  but  at  all  events 
they  said  ''  It  is  an  experiment,  and  you  must  make  it  at  your  own  cost." 

7146.  And  the  Government  would  have  been  prepared  to  devotes 
larger  sum  to  this  school  if  they  had  been  satisfied,  at  the  time  when  you 
started  the  experiment  of  teaching  dairy  work,  that  that  was  as  useful, 
and  would  be  as  successful  as  you  believed  it  to  be  ?— I  fancy  what  they 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  supplement  the  boys*  fees.  We 
really  brought  in  the  dairy  pupils  oursehres^  and  it  was  an  experiment 
made  at  our  own  risk. 

7147.  But  you  do  not  believe  Government  would  hesitate  to  afibrd 
as  much  encouragement  to  the  teaching  of  girls,  as  to  that  of  the  boysy  if 
they  were  convinced  of  its  being  as  beneficial  to  the  country  ? — ^I  am 
certain  they  would  not ;  I  think  they  are  satisfi.ed  of  it  now. 

7148.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  that  the  value  of  the  labonr  of  girls 
to  their  parents  is  less  than  that  of  boys  ? — On  the  contrary,  I  should  saj 
that  in  this  country  it  was  greater,  because  the  country  is  almost  entirely 
a  dairy  country,  and  wherever  the  small  farmers  are,  it  entirely  depends 
on  the  man's  wife,  as  to  whether  he  is  well  ofi*  or  not,  because  his  whole 
profit  is  made  out  of  the  cows  ;  and  it  is  therefore  of  even  more  vital 
importance  that  the  girls  should  be  taught  than  that  the  boys  should. 

7149.  But  my  question  was,  whether  the  farmer  could  better  afibrd  to 
spare  his  girls  than  his  boys  to  come  to  this  school  ? — Well  for  a  small 
farmer  I  think  it  would  be  a  greater  inconvenience  to  spare  his  daughter, 
but  he  would  get  such  an  immediate  result  from  her  teaching  that  ha 
would  do  so.  We  are  arranging  sessions  which  will  be  more  suitable  for 
the  boys  and  the  girls  than  they  are  at  present. 

7160.  Then  if  the  farmers  could  only  be  convinced  that  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  sending  their  sons  to  an  agricultural  school  is  as  great 
as  that  to  be  derived  from  sending  their  daughters  to  a  dairy  school,  you 
think  that  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  value  of  the  labour  of 
the  boys  as  compared  with  that  of  girls  to  prevent  boys  from  being  sent 
as  well  as  girls  ? — No,  I  do  not,  but  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  oonvinoe 
them  ;  the  giris  show  an  immedmte  result,  the  boys  necessarily  cannot. 

7151.  And  all  the  arrangements  which  you  are  making  tend  in 
the  direction  of  bringing  up  the  students  of  both  sexes  at  the  time  when 
they  can  most  conveniently  come  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  intention ;  it  is 
with  that  object  that  we  have  made  the  change.  The  most  gratifying 
matter  in  connection  with  the  school  is  that  whilst  at  first  pupils  were 
forced  on  the  school,  and  were  not  paid  for  by  the  farmers  themselvesi 
this  has  been  diminishing  every  year,  until  I  believe  at  the  last  term 
there  was  not  more  than  one  pupil  who  was  paid  for  by  the  landlord 
or  by  any  outside  person.  A  number  of  applications  had  to  be  refused. 
The  last  term  we  had  28  in,  and  had  to  refuse  numbers  of  appUcatioDS; 
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the  first  term  we  had  9  dairy  pupils,  the  second  term  6,  the  third  17,  Sir  O,  St  John 
the  fourth  18,  the  fifth  21,  the  sixth  16  ;  that  last  was  because  July  is     ^^'f  "^"j^ 
a  very  bad  month  for  girls  to  be  spared.     Of  those  16  in  July,  I  think,  ^j^^j^^^  W,H. 
if  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  they  were  all  paid  for  by  the  parents     Barry,  J,P, 
themselves.  

7152.  Have    you  ever  contemplated  the  granting  of  bursaries  by    12  June  1888. 

somebody  to  chihlren  .who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  passing  a      """" 

good  examination  in  agricultural  subjects,  including  dairy  subjects,  in  au 
elementary  school  i    I  should  thinV  tiiat  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to 

spread  the  value  of  the  school^  and  to  make  it  useful,  as  to  give  the 
advantfi^  of  free  places  to  a  certain  number  of  children  from  the 
iiational  schools.  I  do  not  think  anything  would  tend  more  to  popularise 
it,  or  spread  its  good  effects  so  much,  as  to  bring  us  into  communication 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  primary  schools. 

7153.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  proper  object,  in  which  the 
locality  and  the  Government  might  join  ? — Certainly ;  some  of  the  girls 
have  come  here  and  witli  the  amount  of  the  prizes  they  have  won  have  paid 
for  another  session,  and  some  have  actually  given  their  prizes  in  order 
to  pay  for  their  brothers  to  come  here.  I  could  give  you  a  practical 
instance  of  the  success  which  girls  have  achieved  after  having  received 
education  at  this  school.  The  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  living  close 
by  me,  came  here  to  this  school ;  she  was  not  by  any  means  known  as 
a  good  butter  maker  in  her  own  district  when  she  came  here  ;  and  yet, 
after  attending  two  terms  here,  she  was  offered  a  place  of  25/.  a  year 
and  all  found,  as  dairy-maid.  That  was  solely  in  consequence  of  the 
instruction  she  got  at  this  school.  There  was  also  another  girl  in  my 
own  district,  whose  brother  was  a  small  farmer,  paying  only  11/.  a  year 
or  so  as  rent ;  this  girl — and  it  is  solely  owing  to  the  instruction  that 
she  received  here  —  is  now  engaged  at  1/.  a  week  to  carry  on  the 
experimental  dairy  at  the  Exhibition ;  and  she  was  offered  a  place  by 
one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Crosbie  of  Ardfert,  at 
34/.  a  year. 

7154.  Have  you  had  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  small  farmers 
themselves  as  to  the  value  which  they  attach  to  the  education  which 
their  daughters  have  received  here  ? — Tes,  I  have  had  several.  In  one 
district  with  which  I  am  connected,  it  is  their  constant  effdrt  to  get  their 
daughters  in  here.  In  fact,  at  the  present  moment  I  have  two  or  three 
of  them  asking  me  if  I  could  give  them  any  help  towards  paying  the 
feed  ;  they  are  determined  to  send  in  the  girls  whatever  happens. 

7155.  You  will  easily  understand  this,  that  it  is  of  more  importance, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  you  should  train  girls  for  employment 
on  small  farms,  than  that  you  should  provide  dairy-maids  for  large 
farmers  or  landed  proprietors  ? — Certainly,  but  then  you  must  remember 
that  the  future  in  life  of  those  girls  is  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state, 
and  on  the  wife,  as  I  said  before,  depends  the  success  of  the  small  farmer. 

7156.  They  might  go  into  service,  and  become  iarmers'  wives  later 
on  ? — Certainly,  and  the  education  that  would  suit  them  for  one  position 
would  suit  them  for  the  other. 

(Mr,  Barry ^  I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  this 
school,  being  an  ex-offieio  member  of  a  board  of  guardians.  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  farmers  to  send  their  daughters  to  be  educated 
as  dairy-maids ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  them  that 
the  desire  we  had  was,  not  that  we  might  educate  them  as  dairy-maids  to 
go  out  for  hiring,  but  to  educate  them  in  the  art  of  manipulating  butter 
and  in  other  domestic  matters,  so  as  to  be  an  advantage  to  their  families. 

7157.  And  you  beheve  that  you  succeeded  in  convinoing  them  that 
sQch  ynA  your  object  ?— If  it  be  not  out  of  plaoe,  I  will  give  you 
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Sir  G.  St.  John  A  practical  instance  of  the  off  eel  of  the  education  received  bj  a  girl  at  this 

ColUmrst,      establishment.     In  my  own  neighbourhood  a  young  girl,  one  of  four  or 

Bart.,  V.L.,    five  in  a  family,  was  educated  here.     She  had  won  several  prizes  and  as 

and  Air.  ^'^'  I  knew  her  father  had   a  large  family  and  small  means,  having  an 

^^^'    '   '    application  for  a  dairy-woman,  I  went  and  said  to  him  "  I  have  got  an 

12  June  1883.  **  application  from  Mr.  So-and-So  for  a  dairymaid.    Your  daughter  will 

— .....      **  get  a  good  salary,  are  you  willing  to  let  her  go  ?  "     He  looked  at  me 

and  said  ''  If  you  had  come  to  me,  sir,  before  she  went  to  the  school,  I 

*^  should  have  been  most  anxious  to  do  so."    I  said  **  What  do  joii  mean 

"  by  that  ?    She  would  not  have  been  competent  then."    **  Indeed  "  naid 

he,   '^  I   have  derived  so  much  comfort  from  the  knowledge   she  has 

"  obtained,  that  no  offer  of  a  situation  would  induce  me  to  part  with 

"  her." 

{Sir  George  CoUhursL)  I  should  like  to  bring  before  you  one  part  of 
the  arrangements  which  has  done  a  gi'eat  deal  of  good  and  has  tended  to 
make  the  school  exceedingly  popular,  and  that  is  the  Ladies'  Association, 
which  was  formed  for  giving  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
cookery  and  needlework.  It  was  found  that  the  girls  had  time  at  their 
disposal,  and  a  course  of  instruction  was  arrangtsd  by  ladies  who  had 
been  struck  by  the  total  ignorance  of  elementary  cookery  there  is  in  the 
country.  As  a  rule,  if  you  gave  an  ordinary  girl  in  the  country  a  piece 
of  meat  to  cook,  she  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Ail  she  knows 
of  cookery  is,  how  to  boil  a  potato— and  that  not  well  sometimes.  I 
think  what  Mr.  Burry  has  stated  applies  largely  to  the  cookery  classes. 

(^Mr,  Barry ^  Allow  me  to  make  a  few  observations  on  this  head. 
We  found  that  the  girls  had  some  idle  time  on  their  hands,  between 
and  after  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  we  wanted  to  give  them  some 
occupation  for  that  idle  time.  Lady  Colthurst,  the  mother  of  Sir  George, 
with  other  ladies,  established  this  course  of  instruction  in  cookery  and 
needlework,  in  order  to  occupy  these  leisure  hours.  The  result  of 
that  instruction  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  Living  amongst  the  people  as  I  do,  knowing  their 
habits,  and  being  continually  in  and  out  of  their  houses,  I  have  always 
observed  that  great  want.  The  food  of  the  family,  from  one  end  of  the 
week  to  the  other,  is  boiled  potatoes  ;  there  are  no  other  vegetables 
used,  and  grain  is  not  utilised  for  food.  If  they  get  meat,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  cook  it ;  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it 
in  fact.  The  art  of  cookery  which  they  have  learned  here  is  brought 
into  their  domestic  establishments^  and  with  it  a  great  amount  of  comfort 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  before.  In  the  case  I  mentioned  to  you,  this 
was  one  of  the  great  questions  that  influenced  the  mind  of  the  father  of 
the  girl ;  he  had  received  real  comforts,  not  only  in  the  working  of 
the  butter,  but  also  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of  his  house.  The 
rewards  that  we  give  for  proliciency  in  the  arts  of  cookery  are 
cooking  utensils ;  these  are  taken  home  by  the  pupils  and  they  become 
useful  to  them  in  their  establishments.  The  whole  of  this  matter  has 
been  managed  by  Lady  Colthurst  and  a  committee  of  ladies  working  with 
her.  It  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  present  Lady  Colthurst,  as 
Sir  George's  mother  is  living  in  London  ;  but  the  present  Lady  Colthurst 
is  carrying  it  on  with  equal  success,  and  I  hope  that  at  the  exhibition 
here  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  girls  under  her  directions. 

7158.  {Chairman.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  this  instruction  is 
given  entirely  at  the  expense  of  this  association  of  ladies  ? 

{Sir  George  CoUhurst.)  Yes,  entirely. 

7159.  I  suppose  that  the  apparatus  is  furnished  by  the  institution  ? — 
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Yesy  that  iB|  the  use  of  the  kitchen  ;  of  coarse  I  do  not  know  the  Sir  O,  St,  John 
practical  details  of  how  it  is  carried  out.  »'^'***n'/ 

7160.  By  whom  is  the  instruction  given  ? — By  the  cook  or  rather  hy  andAfr  W  H^ 
the  matron  of  the  institution.  Barn,  J,P,  * 

(Mr.  Barry,)  The  system  adopted  at  the  examination  is  this  ;  a  list         

is  given  of  certain  articles — portions  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  so  on,  and  18  Jan«  1S88* 
each  girl  must  cook  a  dish,  the  price  of  which  is  fixed.  __ 

(^Sir  George  Colthursi,)  Each  girl  is  allowed  only  I5d,  to  produce 
her  dish,  and  the  idea  is  that  the  prices  should  be  stated  to  show  who 
could  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  satisfactory  food  for  the  least 
amount  of  money.  Here  is  the  bill  of  fare  {document  handed  in)  with 
the  prices  put  down ;  every  one  of  these  has  been  cooked  by  the  girls  of 
the  school.     They  buy  their  own  materials. 

(Mr.  Barry ^  The  prizes  are  awarded  in  this  way.  The  committee 
of  ladies  sit  round  and  partake  of  the  luncheon,  and  put  a  mark  opposite 
what  they  consider  the  best  dish,  and  whoever  has  the  most  marks 
gets  the  prize. 

7161.  {To  Sir  George  Colihurst.)  Ls  there  anything  else  you  would 
wish  to  say  as  to  the  school  ? — Yes.  Though  I  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attach 
paramount  importance  to  the  prizes  won  by  the  pupils,  still  I  would  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  the  prizes  won  by  the  school  for  dairy  work  done. 
In  the  year  1881  the  school,  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Carroll, 
carried  off  at  Birmingham  first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  against  about 
eighty  competitors  from  all  England. 

7162.  Was  the  butter  bona  fide  the  work  of  the  students  ? — ^That  was 
the  butter  made  by  the  dairy-maid  of  the  school.  That  same  year,  they 
won  two  first  prizes  in  the  Dairy  Association,  or  Cattle  Show  of  London, 
two  pupils  took  two  silver  medals,  two  were  ''  highly  commended,"  and 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Champion  Cup  was  won.  This  year  the  dairy  school 
did  not  compete  at  all,  but  pupils  have  won  in  London  two  first  prizes,  a 
medal,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth  prize.  In  Dublin  they  won  all  the 
champion  prizes,  four  first  prizes,  three  second  prizes,  three  third  prizes,^ 
five  highly  commended,  and  seven  commended.  These  were  all  won  by 
pupils  who  had  passed  from  the  school,  and  were  working  in  their  own 
homes.  I  may  give  you  one  fact  in  my  own  experience,  uf  a  girl  whose 
mother  was  previously  taught  by  one  of  the  best  butter  makers  in  the 
country,  and  whose  father  sends  his  butter  to  a  certain  broker  in  Smith- 
field.  This  same  girl  took  first  prize  last  year  for  mild  cured  butter  at 
the  London  Dairy  Show.  I  was  excessively  anxious  last  year,  being  in 
London,  to  go  to  the  broker  and  to  ask  him  if  he  had  observed  any  change 
in  the  butter.  I  went  and  asked  him  the  question,  and  he  told  me  that^ 
after  a  certain  time  (coiresponding  with  the  time  the  girl  had  been  at 
this  school)  he  remarked  an  increased  uniformity  in  the  making  up,  colour- 
ing, and  packing  of  the  butter.  He  wrote  to  the  man  congratulating 
him  on  this,  and  telling  him  he  considered  the  value  of  his  butter 
increased  by  1  d.  in  the  lb.,  and  the  man  answered  that  that  was  owing 
to  bis  daughter  having  been  taught  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  this 
school,  which  she  had  never  known  before.  That  shows  what  could  be 
done  by  teaching  these  people  the  principles  of  heat  and  cold,  &c. ;  by 
applying  the  principles  of  science  to  manual  labour. 

7163.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  to  them? — Oral 
and  written.  They  receive  lectures  on  the  science  and  practice  of  making 
butter.  Li  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  the  report,  the  object  of  the  school  is 
not  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  make  butter —  as  a  rule,  those  who  come 
here  know  how  to  do  so— but  to  teach  them  the  principles  on  which 
the  process  is  founded.  They  receive  lectures  in  the  elementary  sciences 
applicable  ta  dairy  farming ;  elementary  chemistry,  a  small  amount  of 

i     16581.  Z 
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Sir  O,  Si,  Johm  pbj8i08  applied  to  the  work  of  the  dairy,  and  the  feeding  of  dairy  stock. 

Colthurti^      They  also  receive  practical  demonstrations  and  lectures  on  the  maaipula- 

nSltf  ^w^'fr  ^*®^  ^^  dairy  products.     I  have  already  handed  in  the  answers  given  by 

^ Barry'  J  P  '  ^^®  f^^^^  ^^  ^^  examination  in  the  school.     They  are  taught,  too,  to 

L.'   '    distingaish  between  the  ordinary  simple  diseases  of  the  dairy   cows. 

19  Jane  1888,  Dr.  Sullivan  assures  me  that^  after  a  long  experience  of  examination 
■  papers,  he  was  never  more  delighted  than  with  those  filled  by  the  dury- 

pupils  of  this  school. 

7 1 64.  What  is  the  curriculum  of  the  farm  students  ? — ^They  are  taught 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  There  are  two  science  lecturers 
at  present,  a  chemist  and  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  the  chemist  lectures  on 
chemistry  and  on  geology  as  applied  to  agriculture  ;  the  veterinary  surgeon 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  diseases,  and  on  the  diseases  of  animals. 
The  superintendent  gives  lectures  on  scientific  and  practical  agriculture 
and  the  pupils  are  employed,  a  portion  of  their  time,  at  working  on  the 
farm  of  126  acres,  whero  they  are  taught  the  use  of  improved  machinery 
and  implements.  I  Hhould  like  to  add  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done  in  tho 
way  of  technical  education  in  Ireland,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
a  school  must  be  established  on  the  same  lines  as  this  has  been — a  sub- 
vention from  Government  in  aid  of  local  effort,  supervision  by  Government, 
by  means  of  rigid  inspection,  but  the  management  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  committee.  Here  we  took  up  an  industry  that  exists,  but  had 
deteriorated,  and  we  tried  to  apply  the  principleii  of  science  and  technical 
education  to  a  handicraft  that  had  deteriorated,  and  I  believe  there  is 
another  industry  in  this  country,  the  woollen  industry,  which  could  be 
improved  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  the  only  other  industry  that  I 
know  of  that  employs  any  large  number  of  people,  and  that  is  steadily 
increasing ;  and  surely  if  in  England,  at  the  great  centres  like  Bradford, 
they  find  it  absolutely  necessaiy  to  have  their  institute  and  their  technical 
school,  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  we  can,  without  them,  ever  establish 
woollen  manufactures,  for  which  I  believe  Ireland  is  admirably  suited ; 
this  countrjr  at  one  time  undoubtedly  shipped  a  large  quantity  of  goods  to 
England.  These  manufactures  seem  to  have  more  or  less  localised 
themselves  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  believe  that  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  country,  and  for  the  advantage  of  everyone  connected  with 
it,  that  some  technical  school,  applicable  to  the  woollen  industry,  should 
be  established  on  the  same  basis  as  this  is.  I  mean  that  the  same  principle 
should  be  carried  out ;  it  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  local  effort, 
and,  to  have  any  vitality  in  it,  the  management  of  it  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  local  individmils. 

7165.  And,  just  as  you  thought  it  proper  and  expedient  that  you 
should  decide  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  dairy  school,  so  you  thiuk  that  the  more  intelligent  and  the  more 
advanced  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  on  being  informed  of  what  has 
been  done  elsewhere,  should  decide  what  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  to  be  given  as  bearing  on  the  woollen  industry  ? — 
Certainly. 

7166.  (Mr.  WoodalL)  Would  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  instruction  of  an  elementary  character  could  be  given  to  girls, 
in  connection  with  the  remoter  national  schools,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  form  a  dairy  school,  which  would  be  useful  to  girls 
employed  in  agriculture  and  dairy  work  ? — Well,  one  of  the  great  &alts 
of  the  teaching  of  girls  in  the  national  schools,  is  undoubtedly  that 
needlework  is  neglected.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  school  at  Dunmanday, 
which  I  was  at  only  last  week — I  believe  needlework  is  only  taught 
for  one  hour  in  the  week,  and  the  girls,  there,  passed  a  very  creditable 
examination  in  navigation.    They  were  able  to  navigate  a  ship  thoroughly 
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from  Queenstown  to  New  York,  but  what  use  it  oould  be  to  them  after-  SirO,  St  John 
wards  I  do  not  know.  CoUhurMt, 

7167.  Was  this  a  mixed  school?— No,  it  was  simply  a  girl's  school    -^f^*  ^^'j^ 
under  the  National  Board.  "^^^^^  yf; 

7168.  I  wish  to  know   from  your  experience,  do   you  think  that 
instruction  in  agriculture,  being  now  obligatory  in  rural  schools  for  boys,   is  Jane  ISSS. 
any  corresponding  instruction  could  be  given  to  girls,  without  the  use  of  .— 

a  fitrm  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  teach  them 
theory  without  having  practice  alongside.  Of  course  you  might  tpach 
them  so,  that  what  they  would  learn  at  school  they  would  practice  at 
home ;  that  of  course  would  be  an  advantage,  but  not  oi*  the  same  advan- 
tage as  practical  work  in  the  school. 

7169.  Well,  but  I  have  to  assume  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  they 
cannot  have  a  farm  or  school  garden  to  aid  in  agricultural  instruction, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  children  are  able  to  apply  at  home  the  theoretical 
instruction  which  they  get  in  the  school.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
theoretical  instruction  might  not  desirably  be  given  to  girls  corres- 
ponding to  that  given  to  boys  ?-*- Certainly,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage. 

( JIfr.  Barry.)  I  think  it  most  desirable  that  into  the  schools  of  Ireland 
there  should  be  introduced  works  on  agriculture,  that  is  on  certain  branchee 
of  agriculture  with  which  the  women  of  the  country  have  to  Heal,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  the  gixiwing  and  the  use  of  vegetables,  and 
those  matters  particularly  appertaining  to  their  domestic  life,  and  also 
the  subjects  they  need  for  the  assistance  of  the  farmers  in  the  produce 
of  the  farms, — ^such  as  with  regard  to  fowls  and  all  those  things. 

7170.  (ChedrmanJ)  We  have  been  told  by  many  witnesses  that 
they  do  not  set  any  great  value  on  the  agricultural  instruction  given  in 
the  primary  schools,  unless  there  be  a  plot  of  land  of  sufficient  size, 
and  it  need  only  be  a  small  plot — ^to  admit  of  that  instruction  being 
iUuatrated  by  practical  demonstration  ? — ^That  is  very  true ;  as  a  rule 
theoretical  instruction  in  practical  pursuits  must  be  assisted  by  practical 
work  in  the  field  or  the  garden. 

7171.  And  that,  you  think,  could  not  be  conveniently  given  on  the 
farms  but  should  be  given  on  a  plot  of  ground  contiguous  to,  and 
connected  with,  the  sdiools? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it 
should  be  carried  out  on  their  own  farms;  and  I  have  suggested 
in  the  observations  I  have  made  to  the  pupils  here,  the  necessity, 
when  they  go  home,  of  carrying  out  in  practice  what  they  have 
learned  at  this  institution — ^by  takmg  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and 
putting  what  they  have  learned  into  practice  in  a  small  way.  I  know 
the  great  prejudices  the  people  of  this  country  have  against  following 
out  any  such  instructions:  if  you  point  out  to  a  farmer,  that  so  and  so  is 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  it  will  not  have  much  efiect  on  him;  but  if  once 
he  sees  the  thing  actually  done  before  by  another  person  he  will 
immediately  follow  it.  And  the  difficulty  we  have  in  dealing  with  the 
fiomers  of  the  country  is  not  to  offend  their  prejudices  and  at  the  same 
time  to  instruct  them. 

7172.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  do  not  think  it  of  importance 
that  this  should  be  learned  on  the  school  farm  before  being  practised  at 
home  ? — ^I  think  it  most  important  that  they  should  be  learned  at  an 
educational  establishment  like  this  practically;  theoretical  knowledga 
must  of  course  be  brought  from  an  establishment  like  this. 

7173.  Therefore  you  think  the  primary  schoob  in  the  country 
districts  should  have  a  plot  of  ground  in  connection  with  them  ?— I 
think  it  is  most  essential  that  they  should  have ;  otherwise  I  do  not  think 
the  instruction  would  be  of  any  use  whatever. 
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O,  Si,  John      7174.  You  think  that  theoretical  instruction  in  agricalture  in  ihs 

Coltkunt,      primary  schools  will  be  of  little  value  unless  there  be  also  practical 

^iM*  ^^iv'h  ^lli^^^^OQ  o^  A  P^o^  ^^  ground   near   the  school  ? — Quite  so  ;  joa 

Barru  J,P, '  ™^^^  ^^^®  ^^^  pupil  from  the  lecture  room  to  the  field,  and  show  him 

1.'   '    how  what  he  has  been  learning  is  practically  carried  out. 

IS  Jane  1S8S«       7175.  (Mr,  WoodalL)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  in  those 

— — —     remote  places  where  schools  are  small,  and  the  children  come  from  a 

distance,  to  have  farms  where  instruction  could  be  given  in  dairy  work  ? 

— If  you  have  a  competent  person  to  give  agricultural  instruction ;  the 

ordinary  schoolmaster  is  not  a  competent  man  for  the  purpose. 

7176.  {To  Sir  G.  Colthurst.)  You  told  us  that  you  regarded  it  as 
very  important,  that  in  establishing  this  school  you  should  be  able  to 
Htate  that  it  was  so  established  wiUi  the  approval  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

7177.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  equally  important  to  secure  that 
approval  and  to  advertise  it,  in  the  event  of  establishing  technical  schools 
for  ordinary  industries  ? — Certainly ;  I  think  in  approaching  this 
qnesUon,  you  mast  deal  with  Ireland  by  itself  and  recognise  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the  country — ^in  fact  I  maj 
say  nine  tenths  or  more,  is  Catholic ;  and  you  may  odculute  that  the 
people  whom  you  wish  to  attract  to  these  schools  are  almost  entirely 
Catholic  :  and  it  would  be  only  through  the  influence  of  the  priests 
being  exercised  in  your  favour  that  you  can  hope  to  do  so.  And  it  is 
not  what  they  wish  or  what  they  do  not  wish,  so  his  Lordship  told  me. 
but  he  is  obliged  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  exercise  some  supei'vision 
over  the  books  to  be  used  in  educational  establishments. 

7178.  {Chairman^  You  would  not  apply  that  to  schools  ia  which 
mechanical  drawing  is  taught  at  night  r— Oh  no,  but  still  you  mnst 
get  their  active  co-operation  before  you  can  succeed.  There  is  a 
sentimental  side  to  it,  as  well  as  a  practical  one,  and  if  you  do  not  get 
the  c<>operation  of  the  clergy  you  will  not  make  the  schools  a  success. 

(Afr.  Barry.)  That  is  of  course  xqkx^  applicable  to  cases  where  pupils 
reside  in  the  house. 

(Sir  George  Colihursi.)  But  whatever  you  do  I  maintain  you  will  not  be 
able  to  make  it  a  success  unless  you  can  work  in  harmony  with  the 
priesthood. 

7170.  (Chairman,)  And  more  than  that,  I  suppose  it  woald 
have  a  greater  chance  of  being  successful  if  the  various  political  parties 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  were  all  willing  to  act  harmoniooslj 
in  the  matter  ? — It  is  a  question  from  which  you  must  divorce  politics 
alU^ther ;  it  is  a  practical  question,  outside  politics,  and  if  you  cannot 
sacceed  in  treating  it  as  a  non-political  one  entirely,  you  never  can 
anoceed  in  it.  I  believe  that  a  spirit  has  sprung  np  in  Ireland.— an 
anxious  desire  to  try  and  develope  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country,  in  which  all  pai-des  can  join. 

7180.  Of  which  yon  have  an  example  in  the  Cork  Exhibition  ?— 
Tes.  I  believe  there  is  that  spirit,  and  unless  it  is  carried  on  in  that 
spirit,  everything  must  be  a  failure.  I  do  not  believe  any  school  would 
succeed  which  is  taken  up  by  one  party  or  by  the  other. 

(Statbmsnt  by  Sir  Gborgb  Colthurst.) 

I  am  anxious  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  thai 
the  principle  which  I  advocated  has  b<*en  thoroughly  recognised  by  the 
Gk)vernment  in  the  Tramways  Act^  the  leading  feature  of  which  is,  that 
wherever  a  district  in  Ireland  is  ready  to  tax  itself,  to  develope  its 
resources,  the  Treasury  is  willing  to  bear  half  the  burden,  provided  the 
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sdieme  is  a  feasible  one,  but  that  the  initiation  and  the  management  of  Sir  O,  Si.  John 
the  projc'Ct  is  left  eotirelj  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  as  I      Odikursi, 
believe  that  in  no  way  could  the  resources  of  the  country  be  better  ^?h  ^^tw 
developed  than  by  giving  the  artiz>in  the  advantage  of  technical  ednca-    BmrniJP 
tion.     I  truct  thac  the  same  wise  and  statesmanlike  liberality  which  ' ' 

framed  the  provision  of  the  Tramways  Act  will  be  found  not  indisposed   19  June  1889. 
to  accord  similar  advanta^s  to  those  localides  when  the  necessity  of     — — — — 
technical  education  is  thoroughly  recog^sed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Babrt,  Ballyadara,  Carrigtohill,  examined*  J^!^ 

Vtm  Jam  BUTTfft 

7181.  {Chairman.)  As  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  practical  farmer,  and         "^-^ 
therefore  as  one  who  has  great  experience  of  the  needs  of  those  engaged 

in  agriculture  in  Ireland,  are  you  of  opinion  that  an  absence  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  and  agents,  has  been  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  recent 
sufferings  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

7182.  And  are  you  able  to  point  out  to  the  Commission  how  technical 
education  can  remedy  this  ? — Yes. 

7183.  Have  the  kindness  to  state  how  you  think  it  could  be  done  ?^- 
I  will  first  endeavour  to  point  out  to  you  why  I  have  arrived  at  that 
opinion.  I  find  that  the  absence  of  agricultural  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer,  together  with  the  Competition  and  the  scarcity  of  other  avo- 
cations, have  led  him  to  bid  for  laud  considerably  over  what  it  is  worth, 
and  to  compete  for  land  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  what  net  profit 
he  can  have,  after  paying  rent  and  taxes  on  the  expenditure  of  bis  money. 
I  have  also  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  landlord,  in  letting  his  land,  is 
governed  by  the  act  of  the  tenant  in  competing  and  over-bidding  for  it ; 
that  he  has,  as  a  inile,  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  proudctive  capabilities 
of  the  article  in  which  he  is  dealing.  A  fanner  will  go  to  a  landlord,  say, 
and  make  him  an  offer  of 426^.  an  acre  for  land.  The  landlord  says, ''  I 
"  have  been  getting  27*.  an  acre  for  it."  **  Well,"  replies  the  other,  "  I 
'<  will  not  give  you  moYe  than  26*.  I  cannot  make  more  out  of  it,  that 
"  is  the  value."  Another  man  offers  the  landlord  27*.  an  acre,  and  he 
lets  the  land  at  that.  He  is  asked  why  he  has  let  it  at  27*.,  and  he  says, 
'*  Well,  I  have  been  always  getting  that  rent,  and  I  think  it  is  the  value." 
The  word  '*  value "  in  my  opinion  has  a  very  vague  meaning.  If  you 
send  a  man  out  to  look  at  land  and  ask  him  what  rent  he  would  put  on 
it,  he  will  perhaps  say  the  rent  should  be  26*.,  and  that  was  the  value* 
If  you  read  the  decisions  of  the  Sub-Commissioners,  they  say,  *^  We  have 
<^  put  what  we  consider  to  be  the  fair  value  on  the  land.**  The  meaning 
of  that  word  is  a  difficult  thing  to  define  as  regards  land,  and  I  wish  the 
farmer  to  be  educated  sufficiently  in  agricultural  knowledge,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  give  in  his  own  mind  an  approximate  idea  of  what  a  farm  iis 
worth,  without  being  governed  by  Griffith's  valuation,  or  by  anything:  else 
as  a  basis ;  that  he  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  that  he 
could  say  what  his  net  profit  on  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  will 
be,  after  he  has  expended  his  money,  paid  his  rent,  and  everything  else ;  to 
be  able  to  say,  for  instance,  with  reasonable  certainty, ''  that  40  acres 
**  of  land  will  leave  me  a  net  profit  of  75/."  To  arrive  at  that,  he  must 
be  in  a  position  to  take  many  elements  into  consideration :  the  Me  of  the 
land,  whether  it  is  hilly,  undulating,  or  flat ;  the  working  expenses  of  the 
land,  which  are  governed  by  the  position  in  which  it  is;  the  productive 
capabilities  of  the  land ;  how  much  they  are  assisted  by  water  power ;  the 
disposal  of  these  productive  capabibties  by  reason  of  being  near  or 
remote  from  the  market.  These  are  all  considerations  which  the  fiurmer 
should  be  acquainted  with  before  he  embarks  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
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Mr,  7184.  And  if  that  be  important  in  determining  him  in  making  an  offer 

TT.  H.  Barrif,  ^f  rent,  you  would  say  it  is  still  more  important  when  he  goes  to  purchase 

J !         the  goodwill  oi  the  farm  ? — Certainlj ;  he  must  have  all  those  things 

^"^^  before  his  mind.    Now  I  want  to  point  out  how  you  are  to  educate  his 

mind  into  that  condition.  Well,  take  the  working  of  the  farm.  There 
is  no  more  important  instrument  in  agriculture  than  the  mowing  machine, 
but  when  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  man  it  is  about  the  worst  imple- 
ment you  could  have  on  a  tillage  farm.  In  order  to  work  the  mowing 
machine,  you  must  have  eight  men.  Well,  an  unskilled  man  gets  on,  and 
after  going  a  short  distance  the  connecting  rod  or  some  other  part  gets 
out  of  order.  The  eight  men  are  standing  by  idle,  and  time  goes  on ;  he 
fails  to  repair  the  machine ;  there  is  loss  of  time,  and  you  must  look  for 
employment  for  the  eight  men.  The  system  I  adopt  with  r^ard  to 
machinery  is  this :  whenever  I  introduce  a  new  agricultural  implement 
on  my  farm,  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  get  it  taken  to  pieces  and  have  it 
cleaned  and  oiled  by  the  men  who  are  likely  to  be  using  It.  Bj 
adopting  that  plan,  I  avoid  delays  which  are  certain  to  occur  when  yon 
put  agricultural  implements  into  unskilled  hands.  The  result  of  wluch 
IB  that  agricultural  implements  are  not  used  as  much  as  they  ought  to 
be.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  people  should  be  educated  more  in 
their  um^  for  emigration  is  going  on  and  labour  is  becoming  scarce,  and 
we  shall  require  the  aid  of  instruments  which  hitherto  we  have  been 
able  to  get  on  without.  That  is  one  point  of  technical  instruction  in 
which  youths  in  this  country  should  be  educated,  in  establishments 
of  this  kind,  and  that  rule  applies  to  all  agiicultural  implements  used. 
There  ai*e  various  other  matters  connected  with  the  farm  which  of 
course  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you ;  such  as  the  laying 
out  of  grounds,  the  growing  of  cereals,  &c.,  which  they  have  no 
means  of  learning  themselves,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  that  I 
know  of  in  the  country  who  is  in  a  position  to  state  what  I  have 
mentioned  to  you  now,  namely,  what  the  value  is  of  a  farm  of  fortj 
acres,  simply  because  he  has  not  acquired  the  Babit,  which  he  would  learn 
in  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  of  keeping  accounts.  No  farmer  ever 
keeps  an  account  of  his  receipts  or  disbursements.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  landlords,  and  my  desire  is  that  the  educational  facilities  in  Ireland 
should  be  such  that  the  younger  sons  of  landlords  might  be  educated  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  properties  of  their  fathers,  so  that  they  might 
be  employed  as  agents  afterwards,  instead  of  employing,  as  now,  men 
who  know  nothing  about  the  business,  mere  receivers  of  rent,  who  take 
money  like  a  bank  clerk  over  a  counter,  and  who,  when  a  farmer  goes  to 
complain  of  tlie  overletting  of  his  land,  are  not  in  a  position  to  say,  ^  here 
^  is  what  the  cost  of  this  100  acres  ought  to  be ;  here  is  about  what  the 
"  disbursements  should  be,"  and  so  on.  This  is  information  which  the 
landlord  and  the  farmer  essentially  need  in  this  country.  Now  technical 
education  in  small  matters  must  lead  to  furnishing  men  with  the  know- 
ledge they  require,  and  it  is  only  by  establishments  of  this  kind  that  this 
knowledge  can  be  acquired.  The  united  support  of  the  locality, 
supplemented  by  Government  aid,  should  be,  I  consider,  the  great 
motive  power  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind.  The  fact  of  my  bising 
a  member  of  the  local  committee  has  imposed  on  me  the  duty  of 
pointing  out  to  the  people  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  sending 
their  children  to  the  Munster  Agricultural  and  Dairy  College.  By  that 
means  we  have  been  able  to  send  recruits  both  to  the  dairy  depart- 
ment and  to  the  men's  department  here.  There  has  been  a  strong 
prejudice  among  the  people  against  an  establishment  that  has  been 
under  the  control  of  a  certain  class.  First  of  all,  if  you  ask  them  to 
send  their  children  to  such  a  school  as  this,  they  will  say,  *'  Oh,  there's 
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SO  aod  BO  in  it."    We  have  to  f^et  over  these  prejudices.    It  is  onlj  Mr, 

men  in  my  position  who  live  mroong  the  people,  who  know  their  habits,  ^*  ^'  Bony, 

and  who  can  go  qoietlj  to  their  homes  and  talk  to  them,  who  can  get  .    j ! 

rid  of  these  prejadicea.     Therefore  I  think  it  easeotial,  in  recommending  °^ 

any  establishment  like  this,  that  yon  should  brinff  the  local  gentry  and 
farmers  to  take  part  in  the  management.  Ot  course  Government 
should  have  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of  their  funds.  Another 
point  I  wish  to  notice  in  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Colthurst.  I 
do  not  take  so  cheerful  a  view  as  he  does,  as  to  the  facility  of  collecting 
sabscriptions  for  an  establishment  like  this  ;  but  I  fully  agree  with  him 
that  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  we  should  not  be  dependent  on  Govern- 
ment  for  everything  we  want.  I  am  entirely,  and  always  have  been, 
opposed  to  the  common  habit  of  going  to  the  Grovemment  for  the 
remedy  whenever  anything  gets  wrong  in  Ireland.  We  have  sufficient 
intelligence  and  sufficient  means  among  onrselves  to  right  ourselves, 
and  we  should  be  put  upon  our  own  resources  in  a  measure,  but  the 
Government  should  watdi  and  see  whether  it  is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment any  good  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  educated. 

71 80.  Would  you  say  that  agricultural  schools  are  more  necessary  for 
Ireland  than  for  England,  on  account  of  the  fact,  to  which  I  think 
exception  can  scarcely  be  taken,  that  you  have  in  England  farms  which 
are  themselves,  by  their  example,  technical  schools  for  agriculturalists, 
whereas  in  Ireland  farms  of  that  description  are  comparatively  rare  ?— 
In  England,  as  I  take  it,  you  have  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  if 
there  are  any  improvements  to  make  on  the  land,  they  are  there  made 
for  you.  In  Ireland  you  are  a  hundred  years  behind  England  in  that 
respect.  It  is  only  necessary  to  go  through  the  country,  to  see  how  the 
country  is  sub-divided  by  large  ditches  or  fences  which  occupy  twice  the 
ground  that  they  ought,  and  the  neglected  headlands  growing  weeds 
instead  of  vegetables.  These  are  things  you  do  not  see  in  England. 
In  England,  if  a  man  has  any  agricultural  knowledge  at  all,  he  can  tell, 
knowing  the  locality  and  the  lie  of  the  land,  whether  he  can  make  100/. 
or  150/.  out  of  a  brm  in  a  given  year. 

7186.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  technical  edu-* 
cation  in  order  to  induce  the  people  not  to  make  hedges  twice  the  sise 
they  ooght  to  be,  and  not  to  allow  weeds  to  grow  on  the  headlands  ?-^ 
Wdl,  sir,  I  am  carrying  the  thing  out  in  practice  on  a  farm  of  300  acres 
which  some  time  ago  was  growing  weeds.  I  think  the  gross  receipts 
of  the  farm  forty  years  ago  were  not  2/.  lOs,  an  acre,  and  now  they 
average  61.  an  acre. 

7187.  But  the  question  is  whether  technical  education  is  necessary 
to  convince  people  of  such  self-evident  things  as  that  it  is  a  waste  of 
resources  to  allow  headlands  to  grow  nothing  but  weeds  ? — Well,  it  is 
essential  to  take  them  out  on  the  farm,  and  to  show  them  what  can  be 
done  where  there  are  no  weeds.  They  must  see  these  things  in  IrelsLd. 
Last  year  I  grew,  on  the  headlands  of  my  own  farm,  ten  thousand 
cabbages,  producing  13/.;  that  is  utilising  the  headlands.  Farmers 
can  only  be  taught  to  utilize  those  headlands  in  establishments  like  this.  - 

7188.  (Mr.  WoodalL)  You  have  spoken  of  some  misgiving  with 
regard  to  the  reliableness  of  subscriptions  in  aid  of  these  schools  ?— 
Yes. 

7189.  At  the  same  time  you  think  it  undesirable  that  the  charge 
should  be  borne  altogether  by  the  Government  ? — Certainly. 

7190.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  in  which  the  expenses  of  the 
school  could  be  met? — I  should  say  that  the  Government  should  he 
prepared  to  take  into  consideration  representations,  made  by  a  committee 
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Mr.         such  as  we  are^  with  respect  to  a  diminution  of  subscriptions,  and  ought 
W,  H,  Borrtf.  to  be  prepared  not  to  let  the  school  go  down. 

7191.  But  have  jou  calculated  the  effect  of  such  action  on  the  part 

18  June  ISSS.  q£  ijjj^  Government  in  discouraging  subscriptions? — ^I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  discouraging  them,  because  the  general  public  would  not 
enter  into  the  question.  This  is  a  growing  establishment,  and  we  should 
require  considerably  more,  besides  the  Government  grant. 

7192.  Can  jou  say  whether  the  value  of  these  institutions  to  the 
community  is  sufficiently  appreciated  to  make  it  probable  that  rates  in 
Old  would  be  contributed  either  by  the  cities  or  counties  ? — ^It  is  not  at 
all  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated;  we  are  only  like  infantfl 
growing  up,  we  have  been  in  existence  only  three  years. 

7193.  Do  you  think  that  the  good  done  by  institutions  of  this  kind 
to  the  community  generally  would  justify  a  claim  upon  the  cess  or  the 
rates  of  the  county  or  locality  ? — I  do  believe  that  the  instruction  given 
in  agricultural  knowledge  is  so  necessary,  in  what  I  consider  to  be  at 
(Hresent  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  that  the  funds  must  be  pro- 
vided wherever  they  come  from.  I  believe  the  future  of  this  country 
depends  on  educating  the  people  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

7194.  You  think  that  this  would  constitute  a  just  claim  on  the  local 
rates  ? — It  justifies  a  claim,  I  will  not  say  on  the  local  rates,  bat  where- 
ever  they  can  be  got. 

7195.  What  is  the  objection  to  puting  it  on  the  local  rates? — ^I believe 
it  wouki  be  justifiable  to  put  it  on  the  rates  provided  the  rates  were 
spread  over  the  whole  country.  We  get  pupils  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  every  other  part  of  it,  and  how  are  you  to  limit  the  area  of  the  rates  ? 
One  objection  I  would  offer  in  r^ard  to  this,  and  which  may  in  some 
measure  enlighten  you  as  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  funds  by  waj  of 
rates  is  this :  at  present  the  Government  are  offering  a  certain  amount  of 
money  by  way  of  results  fees  to  schoolmasters,  provided  the  boards  of 
gsardians  will  supplement  it  by  another  portion,  and  that  system  has 
been  a  failure.  I  voted  for  the  pn^Mwition  when  it  came  before  the 
board  of  guardians,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  as  I  would  do  for  anjthiog 
to  educate  the  people,  in  1881.  The  local  guardians  have  a  prejudice 
against  taxing  themselves  in  any  way.  I  was  out-voted,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  schoolmasters  in  my  district  got  nothing  to  pay  the  results 
fees.  That  is  a  case  in  point,  and  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
probability  of  taxation,  if  the  voting  of  that  taxation  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  people  themselves. 

7196.  Then  your  answer  is  that  you  think  there  is  an  equitable  claim 
on  the  rates,  but  that  there  is  so  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  to  increase  their  burdens  that  you  think  you  would  not  be  able 
to  get  the  assistance  from  them  ? — Yes,  I  do  say  that. 

7197.  But  some  boards  of  guardians  would  be  more  advanced  than 
others,  and  there  could  be  no  harm  in  giving  them  authority  to  vote 
money  for  the  purpose  ? — Yvom  my  experience  of  the  administrative 
ability  of  boards  of  guardians  within  the  last  two  years,  I  would 
rather  that  the  funds  were  provided  through  some  other  channeL 

Mr.  J.  Mr.  Jajobs  Btbne,  J.P.,  Wallstown  Castle,  ShanbaUymore,  Msllow, 

Bynu,  J,P,  examined. 

7198.  (Chairman,)  You  were  educated  at  the  Albert  Agricultural 
Institute  from  1852  to  1854  ?— Yes. 

7199.  And  I  believe  you  are  favourable  to  the  extension  of  technical 
agricultural  instruction  ? — Yea.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  young  men 
derive  veiy  substantial  benefit  from  the  training  at  Glaanevin. 


IS  jQoe  1888. 
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7200   YoQ  attribate  your  own  success,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  to        Mr,  J, 
the  training  you  received  there  ?— Yes.  Byrne,  J,P, 

7201.  You  consider  that  the  present  time  is  favourable  to  the  extension 
of  such  instruction  ? — I  do,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  land  question, 
which  stood  very  much  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement,  is,  in  a 
measure,  settled.  I  know  that  some  time  ago,  whenever  I  spoke  to  a 
man  about  improving  his  place,  I  was  met  by  the  answer,  '*  If  I  lay  out 
<<  so  much  money,  the  first  thing  that  the  landlord  will  do  is  to  increase 
**  the  rent  on  me.*'    That  cannot  be  the  case  in  future. 

7202.  You  think  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  farmers  would  be 
willing  to  be  taught  to  lay  out  their  money  with  intelligence  ? — Yes. 

7203.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  to  increase  the 
attendance  of  farmers'  sons  at  the  Munster  school  ? — I  think  so ;  very 
much.  I  know  that  an  effort  was  made  at  first  to  induce  young  women 
to  attend  here ;  in  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  landlords  I  believe  paid 
their  fees  for  coming  here.  Nothing  like  that  has  been  done  for 
boys.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  advantages  of  the  school 
are  sufiiciently  known  throughout  the  country.  What  I  would  suggest 
is  that  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  of  instruction  should  be  sent  to  the  clergy, 
gentry,  and  leading  farmers  of  the  country,  and  that  a  premium  should 
be  given  to  the  most  deservirg  boys,  that  after  spending  a  certain  time 
here  they  would  be  admitted  to  the  Glasnevin  Institute  to  complete 
their  studies  as  a  premium  for  their  success  here. 

7204.  That  is  to  say,  the  best  scholars  here  should  receive  exhibitions 
either  from  the  Government  or  from  the  school  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  studies  ? — Yes. 

7205.  You  would  say  that  for  various  reasons  this  is  a  favourable 
time  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  advantages  which 
are  oflTered  by  this  school  ? — ^Yes. 

7206.  And  that  the  fact  of  such  attention  being  drawn  to  the  school 
at  this  time  would  give  different  results  from  those  which  followed  any 
circulars  or  advertisements  which  may  have  been  sent  out  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  ? — ^Yes.  Another  advantage,  I  should  say,  derived  from 
agricultural  education  was  that  formerly,  if  a  gentleman  wanted  to  carry 
out  farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  he  was  sure  to  send  to  England  or 
Scotl&nd  for  a  land  steward.  After  the  young  men  were  trained  at 
Glasnevin  I  found  a  great  many  Irishmen  taking  the  places  of  Scotch 
and  English  stewards. 

7207.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  agriculture 
proper  which  is  given  at  this  school,  instruction  in  veterinary  science 
and  in  forestry  also  should  be  given  here  ?— I  think  so ;  inasmuch  as 
Ireland  is  chiefly  dependent  on  its  stock,  there  is  nd  country  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size  more  dependent  on  the  veterinary  surgeon.  I  think 
we  are  very  favourably  circumstanced  here  to  get  up  a  veterinary 
college  for  a  very  small  sum  of  money.  I  understand  that  one  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  Colleges  in  ScotUnd  is  entirely  composed  of  young 
Irishmen.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  we  had  these  men  educated 
at  home.  We  have  the  advantage  of  the  Queen*s  College  and  of  the 
veterinary  and  chemical  lectures  now  being  delivered  here. 

7208.  Is  there  absolutely  no  veterinary  school  in  Ireland  ? — ^There  is 
not. 

7209.  I  believe  you  also  attach  some  importance  to  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  forestry,  and  you  would  instance  the  German  and  French 
schools  of  forestry  and  the  efforts  made  by  England  for  afforesting  India. 
But  is  there  the  same  scope  here  for  the  exercise  of  any  knowledge 
that  might  be  acquired  here  in  forestry  ?  There  is  an  attempt  being 
made  at  present  by  Dr.  Lyons,  the  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  to 
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Mr.  J.        re*affore8t  Ireland.    Ireland  has  been  denuded  of  her  timber^  and  it  is 
Byme,  J,P.    considered  that  her  climate  has  been  verj  much  injured  thereby.   A 
great  deal  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  oould  be  profitably  employed  for , 
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7210.  Although  there  ia  no  veleriiMry  ooUege  in  Ireland,  I  beliere  it 
is  A  lifit  that  iiirtmrilinn  in  Teterinary  science  is  given  at  Glasnevin  •nd 
here  ? — ^Yea. 

7211.  And  that  probably  would  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  farmer, 
although  it  certainly  is  not  sufficient  for  the  edncatioa  of  ▼eterimr j 
practitioners  ? — Yes. 

7212.  (Mr.  fFoodalL)  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  instruction 
given  in  national  schools  to  children  in  agricultural  subjects  ? — Yes. 

7213.  Will  you  instance  the  case  of  any  particular  school  that  has 
come  under  your  notice  ? — ^I  know  that  at  nearly  all  the  national  schools 
agriculture  has  been  taught. 

7214.  In  some  cases  where  no  farm  or  garden  is  attached  to  the 
school  ? — There  is  no  garden  attached  to  any  school  in  my  neighbour- 
hood at  all. 

7215.  And  you  consider  that  the  instruction  given  to  boys  on  those 
subjects  there  is  useful  ? — I  think  so  ;  if  a  boy  was  instructed  in  the  theory 
of  agriculture  at  a  national  school,  and  he  come  here  to  complete  his 
education,  he  could  complete  his  education  twice  as  quickly  as  another 
who  had  not  got  that  instruction  previously. 

7216.  But  in  the  case  of  a  boy  who  does  not  come  here,  is  he  able  to 
apply  at  home  the  theoretical  instruction  he  gets,  at  the  national  school? 
— ^I  think  so ;  to  a  certain  extent. 

721 7.  Do  you  think  that  similar  instruction  given  to  girls  would  be 
useful  to  them  ? — I  think  so ;  in  some  of  the  girls'  reading  books  there 
are  chapters  devoted  to  cookery,  but  there  is  nothing  about  butter- 
making  that  I  know  of. 

7218.  Girls  are  employed  at  the  farm  work,  I  suppose  ?^Some  time 
ago,  when  they  were  more  plentiful,  they  were  employed  at  thinning 
turnips  and  work  like  that ;  but  latterly  I  do  not  see  them  employed  so 
much  at  field  work  as  at  house  work,  I  see  a  great  man7  more  women 
employed  in  the  fields  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland. 

y219.  Do  you  think  that  any  instruction  suited  to  them  might  be 
given  to  the  girls  in  the  national  schools,  similar  to  the  instruction  now 
given  to  the  boys  ? — Decidedly  so. 

7220.  (CAairman,)  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
getting  land  attached  to  the  primary  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  practically  to  the  children  ? — ^I  think  a  certain  form  of  agree- 
ment should  be  drawn  up. 

7220a.  Suppose  a  schoolmaster  took  a  small  farm  and  he  was  removed 
from  the  school,  how  would  the  land  be  managed  then  ?^-I  think  the 
land  should  be  vested  in  trustees  in  some  way. 

7221.  The  difficulty  appears  to  be  this  :  that,  if  the  schoolmaster  takes 
a  farm  and  he  should  be  dismissed,  which  he  could  be  at  a  very  short 
notice,  the  farm  would  no  longer  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  school  ? 
— Just  so. 

7222.  But  if  the  laud  were  rented  or  owned  by  the  managers  of  the 
school,  the  same  difficulty  would  not  arise  ? — ^No. 

7223.  Is  there  any  difficulty  which  would  present  itself  in  regard  to 
managers  taking  farms  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  schools  ? — ^1 
cannot  see  any  difficulty,  provided  the  teacher  be  trained  to  agriculture 
himself. 

7224.  Setting  aside  the  qualification  of  the  teacher,  is  there  aoj 
material  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  customs  of  the  coontryi  or  from 
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legifllation,  wUeh  ironld  stand  in  the  w*j  of  a  plot  of  land  being       Mr.  J, 

readilj  obtained  for  that  pmpoee  ? — ^I  think  it  oould  readily  be  obtained.  Byme^  J,P, 

7225.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  You  haTBtpoken  of  the  7alae  of  the  instruction  .^  _ ; 

given  in  cookery  ?— Yes.  la  June  1S83. 

7226.  Is  any  such  instruction  given  now  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  taoght  in  the 
ordinary  reading  books  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  class  of  girls,  and  it  is 
taught  with  great  advantage. 

7227.  There  are  some  national  schools,  also»  where  needlework  and 
embroidery  are  taught  P—^Yes. 

7228.  And  the  girls,  you  think,  are  better  for  that  teaching  ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

7229.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the  extension  of  that 
kind  of  work  ? — Not  with  regard  to  needlework  ;  in  the  schools  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  they  teach  the  girls  ordinary  sewing,  darning, 
and  knitting. 

7230.  (  Chairman.)  If  we  have  been  told  that  in  country  schools  too 
much  attention  is  paid  to  ornamental  embroidery  and  so  on,  would 
that  be  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration  ?  —  It  is  plain  work  in  my 
districts  principally. 

7231.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  Are  any  industrial  occupations  taught  to  the 
boys  in  those  schools  ? — None  whatsoever. 

7232.  Do  you  think  that  any  such  instruction  might  with  advantage 
be  given  to  them  ? — ^I  think  so. 

7233.  If  it  were  practicable,  would  it  be  useful  ? — ^The  only  thing  I 
am  acquainted  with  in  that  way  is  agriculture,  because  we  have  a  farm 
attached  to  a  great  many  of  the  workhouses. 

7234.  {Chairman.)  I  would  wish  to  know,  are  you  acquainted  with 
the  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  say  of  Cork  or  Kerry,  or  the  north-west  of 
Ireland  ? — I  have  been  through  Kerry,  and  of  course  through  Cork. 

7235.  Do  you  think  that,  in  those  remote  parts,  where  portions  of 
unreclaimed  land  could  be  easily  obtained,  there  would  be  any  use  in 
teaching  boys  the  reclamation  of  land  ? — ^I  think  there  would. 

7236.  Do  you  think  that  species  of  tuition  oould  be  given  to  boys 
in  national  or  primary  schools? — ^I  think  so.  I  was  reading  Dr. 
Sullivan's  Report  on  Lough  Ashe  Agricultural  School,  and  I  saw 
in  it,  that  a  teacher  reclaimed  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  there,  and 
reelidraed  it  very  profitably. 

{Mr.  W.  J  J.  Barry.)  1  wish  to  say  that  I  differ  from  Mr.  Byrne  as 
to  the  employment  of  girls.  In  my  part  of  the  country,  when  a  farmer 
is  hiring  a  labourer,  he  prefers  to  hire  one  having  a  large  family  of  girls, 
becaut^e  they  ai*e  so  useful  on  the  farm. 

{Mr.  Byrne.)  Well,  that  is  contrary  to  my  experience. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Mr.  F.  F.  DoMNB,  Harbour  Commissioner,  Watercourse  Road,  Mr. 

Cork,  examined.  P.  F.  Dunne. 

7237.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  seventeen  years  experience  of  the 
trade  of  a  tanner? — Yes. 

7238.  Do  you  follow  any  particular  branch  of  that  trade  ? — ^Yes ; 
altogether  sole  leather.  Tanning  is  a  branch  of  industry  that  has  not 
been  altogether  pro.<perous  in  these  Kingdoms — ^a  remark  which  applies 
to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland. 

7239.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  industry  not  being  prosperous  ? — The 
importation  of  American  leather.  I  think  it  is  in  no  way  caused  by 
want  of  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  English  tanners ;  on  the 
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Mr,  contrarj,  I  think  thej  are  very  macb  in  advance  of  American  tanners. 

P.  P.  Dunn/e,   It  is  simply  owing  to    the  fact  that   American  tanners  make  their 

tanneries  in  the  midst  of  hage  hemlock  forests,  and  it  is  cheaper  to 
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material  to  the  hide. 

7240.  Do  not  yon  use  valonia  in  tanning? — ^We  do  use  valonia, 
and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  for  making  the  very  best  water 
resisting  leather,  no  other  tanning  material  is  nearly  as  good  —  it 
is  the  cup  of  the  prickly- cupped  oak  that  grows  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor;  in  England  and  Ireland  we  are  able  to  obtain  that  cheaper 
than  in  America.  I  think  in  the  three  Kingdoms  the  state  of  trade  is 
in  no  degree  to  be  attributed  to  want  of  technical  education.  I  think 
English  tanners  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

7241.  Have  you  introduced  much  machinery  into  your  trade?— I 
have  machinery  for  eveirthing  that  I  could  possibly  apply  it  to,  and  I 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  with  the  men  about  it.  I  believe,  in 
different  trades,  employers  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  their 
men,  but  in  mine  the  men  have  never  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
machinery. 

7242.  Are  your  men  what  are  called  tradesmen,  or  are  they  mere 
labourers  ? — ^They  are  all  labourers. 

7243.  That  is  to  say  they  have  little  or  no  special  training  f  — The 
men  that  get  the  most  important  training  are  three  or  four  men  that  We 
have  for  what  is  called  '^  fleshing " ;  that  approaches  very  nearlj  to 
the  character  of  a  trade,  but  it  is  not  a  trade.  The  man  who  cuts  flesh 
off  the  hides  with  a  very  sharp  knife  has  to  do  it  in  a  very  careful  waj ; 
but  it  is  not  a  trade. 

7244.  Is  that  done  by  a  machine  ? — No,  it  is  done  altogether  by 
hand  ;  it  very  nearly  approaches  to  currying,  which  is  a  trade. 

7245.  Ton  are  not  curriers  ?— No,  we  are  not. 

7246.  Ton  have  found  no  prejudice  among  working  men  agftinst 
machinery  ? — ^Yes  ;  I  have  heard  of  it  in  the  building  trades— an 
objection  to  all  labour-saving  machinery ;  but  there  is  none  in  my  trade. 

7247.  Do  yon  not  attribute  that  in  part  to  your  men  not  being 
tradesmen? — I  attribute  it  very  much  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
organization  amongst  them. 

7248.  And  you  have  had  no  difficulty  in  introducing  piece-work? 
— At  first  the  men  struck,  but  I  got  over  my  difficulties  in  that  respect 
in  a  few  days.  I  think  if  I  abolished  piece-work  now,  I  should  hove  s 
strike  amongst  some  of  the  men. 

7249.  Is  the  amount  of  actual  work  that  you  have  got  from  your  men 
very  much  greater  than  what  it  was  ? — ^The  men  do  just  about  double  the 
amount  that  we  were  able  to  get  from  them  before.  I  judge  not  bj  mj 
own  experience  alone,  but  by  that  of  others,  who  said  to  me  that  thej 
eould  never  get  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  work  out  of  the  men. 

7250^  So  that.,  weight  for  weight,  the  work  is  cheaper,  and  the  men 
earn  more  wages  ? — ^Yea. 

7251.  Are  there  many  machine-made  boots  imported  into  Ireland, 
from  England  ? — A  vast  number  of  machine-xnade  boots. 

7252.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  ? — It  has  had  a  most  disastroas 
effect  on  the  local  trade. 

7253.  Is  there  any  reason  why  boots  should  not  be  made  by  machineiy 
in  Ireland  ? — I  think,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  splendid  opening  for  the 
establishment  of  that  industry  in  Ireland  ;  there  is  no  industry  that 
could  be  better  developed. 

7254.  Are  there  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it  ? — Well,  as  far  as 
knowledge  of  it  is  concerned    the  country  is  a  complete  blank  \  jou 
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woald  have  to  commence  by  educating  persons  from  the  very  begininng.  Mr, 

Thera  is  a  factory  that  has  been  started  in  the  city  of  Waterford  by  an   P.  F.  Dunne, 

English  firm.    It  is  a  branch  of  a  firm  in  Leicester,  and  it  appears  to         

be  getting  on  very  well ;  labour  is  cheap,  and  the  whole  thing  altogether  ^^^°°^  '®®** 
appears  to  have  an  air  of  success  about  it. 

7255.  Would  there  be  any  possibility  of  some  of  the  tanners  of  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  of  Cork  combining  to  establish  a  boot  factory  ? 
— That  attempt  has  been  made,  and  there  is  a  boot  factory  going  on  at 
present ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  as  hopeful  of  the  success  of  it  as  of  this  one 
in  Waterford. 

7256.  Why  not? — ^I  think  that  a  concern  under  the  charge  of  a 
manager  has  not  nearly  the  same  chance  of  success  as  one  managed  by 
the  principals,  and  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  proprietors  of  this  factory 
in  Cork,  not  one  knows  anything  about  the  trade  himself ;  that  is  tbe 
reason  I  am  not  so  sanguine  about  the  success  of  the  concern. 

7257.  Are  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  it  tanners  ?  *-No  ;  they  have 
no  connection  with  the  ^leather  trade  at  all ;  they  are  very  respectable 
men  in  their  own  businesses,  but  have  no  knowledge  of  the  leather  trade. 

7258.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  technical  instruction  as 
applied  to  your  trade,  or  the  trade  of  bootmaking  ? — ^I  think  mine  is  a 
trade  for  which  science  has  done  less  than  any  other.  I  do  not  know 
how  science  could  do  much  for  the  young  tanner ;  but  I  should  imagine 
that  a  technical  school  for  currying,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
bhoes^  could  be  established  as  well  as  could  one  for  any  other  purpose. 

7259.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  would  it  not,  to  establish  technical 
schools  for  every  species  of  industry  ? — Of  course,  I  suppose  it  would;  it 
might  cost  too  much  to  establish  technical  schools  in  each  particular 
place ;  but  the  boot  manufacture,  it  strikes  me,  is  a  very  large  industry 
in  any  country. 

7260.  What  do  you  think  the  boot  manufacturers  of  Leicester  and 
Northampton  would  say  if  the  Government  were  to  establish  a  boot- 
making  institution  in  Cork,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Leicester  and 
Northampton  cess  payers  ? — It  is  a  question  that  I  have  not  considered. 

7261.  If  such  a  school  were  to  be  established,  say  in  Cork,  do  you 
think  it  should  be  a  school  resembling  one  that  might  exist,  or  that 
might  be  established  at  Leicester  or  Northampton  ? — Oh,  no  ;  certainly 
not ;  because  anything  done  in  Cork  should  be  done  from  the  very 
commencement.  Of  course  there  is  a  factory  in  existence,  but  it  is  on 
a  small  scale. 

7262.  Are  there  any  waste  products  from  the  tanning  ? — There  are 
two  waste  products ;  these  are  principally  the  glue  pieces,  or  roundings, 
which  are  used  by  paper  manufacturers  for  sizing  their  paper,  and  the 
fleshings,  which  are  used  by  makers  of  common  glue.  At  one  time 
there  were  two  or  three  glue  manufacturers  in  Cork,  and  I  very  much 
think  that  that  industry  went  out  through  ignorance  of  the  subject. 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  conversation  I  once  heard  between  the 
son  of  one  of  those  manufacturers  and  a  principal  of  a  very  successful 
firm  of  glue  manufacturers  in  Dublin.  The  son  of  the  Cork  manu- 
fibctorer  said  to  my  friend  in  Dublin,  *^  Do  you  make  very  much  out  of 
^  the  grease  which  you  extract  from  the  flesh  in  boiling  ? "  and  the 
other  said  it  was  a  very  important  part  of  their  production.  '*  Oh  I" 
said  the  other,  ^  when  my  father  was  in  business  he  used  to  throw  it  all 
''  away.**  Since  then  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  man  in 
that  position  did  not  know  Uie  value  of  it. 

7^.  But  at  the  time  that  his  father  threw  the  grease  away,  was  the 
being  used  elsewhere  ? — I  have  not  had  time  to  follow  up  that 
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Mr,  inqnirj  ;  but  I  was  rather  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  a  very  ignoiBni 

P.  F,  Dkhim.  man ;  1  am  very  certain  of  it  in  fact. 

7264.  The  manufacture  of  glue  would  be  one  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry  would  be  very  useful  ? — Most  important,  of  course. 

7265.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a  glue  manubctory 
of  some  importance,  sending  his  son  to  the  Queen's  College  here  to  learn 
chemistry  ? — Certainly  not ;  but  there  is  no  man  who  has  on  anzietj  to 
start  a  glue  manufactory  at  present  in  Cork.  It  would  not  be  a  very 
large  one ;  it  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  flesh  to  be  obtained ; 
but  still  there  would  be  an  amount  of  flesh  to  keep  10  or  12  hands 
going. 

7266.  You  would  have  the  whole  south  of  Ireland  I  dare  say  ? — ^Tee  ; 
there  are  tanneries  in  Limerick,  Macroom,  Killarney,  Bandon,  Bantry, 
and,  of  course,  in  Cork. 

7267.  And  in  Cork  they  are  very  considerable  ? — Tes ;  there  are  some 
large  establishments  in  Cork,  Messrs.  Hegarty  Brothers  and  mine. 
The  average  number  of  men  employed  by  Messrs.  Hegarty,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business,  is  very  much  larger 
than  mine.  I  tan  a  very  much  greater  weight  of  leather,  but  he  bestows 
on  it  a  vast  deal  more  labour,  and  his  leather  is,  pound  for  pound,  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  mine.  He  has  about  200  hands  on- 
ployed  at  tanning  and  currying,  and  my  own  firm  about  40  or  50  at 
tanning. 

7268.  Leeds,  I  believe,  is  a  great  centre  of  the  currying  trade  ? — ^Yes ; 
one  of  the  most  important  manufacturers  anywhere  in  the  business  is 
Mr.  W.  T.  Jackson,  M.P.  for  Leeds. 

7269.  Would  instruction  in  chemistry  be  useful  in  currying? — ^I 
should  say,  much  more  useful  than  in  tanning.  Alderman  Hegarty  is 
far  and  away  the  most  advanced  man  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  upper 
leather. 

7270.  You  have  had  some  experience  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian  in 
reference  to  industrial  training  in  workhouse  schools? — Well,  very 
little ;  but  I  see  that  a  great  many  who  leave  the  house  come  back 
again,  and  I  think  that  practically  very  few  people  learn  anything  in  the 
workhouse. 

7271.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  they  were  better  instructed  they 
would  find  employment  out  of  doors,  and  not  be  so  liable  to  relapse  ? 
—A  far  better  way  I  think  is  to  extend  the  system  of  boarding  out 
children  ;  it  is  infinitely  better,  for  they  get  absorbed  into  the  ordinary 
working  population.  They  are  brought  up  among  a  class  among  whom 
they  are  likely  to  live  afterwards,  and  they  are  educated  as  well  as  any 
of  that  class  in  the  national  schools  of  the  country.  The  workhouse 
does  a  great  deal  of  good  by  the  boarding-out  system. 
.  7272.  Have  the  rules  of  the  Local  Government  Board  prevented 
adult  females  in  the  workhouse  from  learning  industries  that  they  might 
learn  with  advantage? — Yes.  About  18  months  ago  there  was  a 
match  factory  start^  in  Cork ;  all  match  factories  depend  very  much, 
of  course,  on  the  amount  of  female  labour  they  are  able  to  obtain  In 
pasting  the  match  boxes  together.  One  of  the  proprietors  came  before 
the  Imrd  of  guardians  and  oflfered  to  give  a  certain  amount  to  each 
girl  per  thousand  match  boxes  that  she  put  together.  The  guardians 
entered  into  a  regular  bargain  with  this  firm,  and  when  we  were 
arranging  to  have  these  girls  taught  match*box  making,  and  that  they 
should  have  a  certain  sum  put  by  for  them  to  take  away  when  they 
would  be  leaving  the  workhouse,  the  Local  Government  Board  interfered, 
and  put  a  stop  to  it. 
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7278.  The  rules  precluded  the  guardians  from  doiug  this? — ^Yes,  the         Mr. 
rules  of  the  Local  (government  Board  precluded  the  guardians  from   ^'  ^'  I>uitne. 
putting  anj  money  to  the  credit  of  pauper  inmates.  

7274.  They  had  no  objection  to  the  industry  being  carried  on  ?— Oh,   '^  ^"^^  ^^^^' 
no  objection  at  all,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  inmates  would  not 
work  without  getting  something  for  it,  so  the  effort  collapsed. 

7276.  Did  they  assign  any  reason  for  that  rule  at  all  ? — I  forget  now 
the  exact  reason  of  it. 

7276.  There  would  be  no  objection  if  the  money  were  going  to  the 
credit  of  the  guardians  ? — Oh,  certainly  not.  The  guardians  attempt 
to  make  some  money  in  that  way  at  present^  by  breaking  stones. 

7277.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  right  for 
the  community  to  have  borne  the  charge  of  maintaining  paupers,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  have  allowed  them  to  earn  money  ? — ^That  is  the 
reason,  no  doubt,  of  the  rule  originally ;  but  I  think  it  might  have  been 
as  well  to  allow  them  to  learn  some  industry  for  a  short  time ;  the  rule 
might  have  been  modified  in  that  particular  case.  They  might  very 
soon  have  been  got  rid  of  permanently.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  better  to  empower  boards  of  guardians  to  spend  some  money 
that  way,  better  than  in  emigrating  paupers,  as  they  are  empowered 
to  do. 

7278.  Suppose  there  was  a  proposal  that  these  women  should  be 
employed  gratuitously,  and  that  the  contractor  had  said,  **  I  propose  to 
*'  put  a  trade  into  those  womens'  hands,  so  that  they  shall  afterwards  be 
**  able  to  go  out  and  earn  money,"  do  you  think  the  Local  Grovernment 
Board  would  have  raised  any  objection  ? — Oh,  no  doubt,  I  think  they 
would  not. 

7279.  The  objection  was  to  a  practice,  which  anyone  of  us  might 
easily  see,  would  grow  into  an  abuse ;  that  those  girls,  being  maintained 
by  the  guardians,  were  to  earn  money  at  the  same  time  which  was  to  go 
to  their  own  credit  ? — I  think  it  would  have  been  very  great  economy 
to  allow  them  to  do  it  for  a  very  short  time;  because  you  must 
remember  that  the  able-bodied  women  in  the  house  are  not  a  yery  good 
lot ;  if  they  were  they  would  not  be  there. 

7280.  Gienerally  speaking,  you  think  the  guardians  should  have 
power  to  teach  handicrafts  to  the  inmates  ? — Certainly ;  especially  to 
the  young. 

Lady  Edith  Oolthitbst,  Blarney  CastJe,  examined.  Lady 

7281.  (Chairman.)  Will  you.  Lady  Colthurst,  when  the  exhibition  is         

opened  in  Cork,  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  some  information 

as  to  female  work  exhibited  there  ? — ^Yes. 

(Statement  bonded  in  by  Lady  Colthurst.) 

Herewith  I  beg  to  hand  in  a  short  report  on  the  needlework  shown 
in  the  Cork  Exhibition,  1883.  I  enclose  with  it  a  copy  of  the  circuhir 
issued  by  the  Committee  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  act  as  secretary. 
{Papers  and  Catalogue  ofExhibiium  produced^ 

There  were  oyer  a  thousand  articles  exhibited,  and  the  work  was 
divided  into  different  classes,  namely, —  1.  Plain  work.  2.  White 
embroidery.  3.  Lace.  4.  Art  needlework.  6.  Knitting.  6.  Crochet 
tatting. 

In  the  first  dsss  we  receiyed  some  excellent  specimens  of  work 
from  National  and  Industrial  Schools,  but  in  the  case  of  the  former  we 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  in  almost  eyery  instance  of  good  work,  an 
active  interest  had  been  taken  by  the  residents  in  the  locality,  who  by    . 
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Lady        their  own  efforts  supplemented  the  instruction  given  in  needlework  bjr 
E,  CoUhurat.   the  official  teacher  of  the  school. 

"  The  white   embroidery  was   very  good  ;  most  beautiful  specimens 

°^  •  were  exhibited  from  the  private  schools  under  the  care  of  Countecs 
Dunraven  and  the  Countees  de  Vesci ;  both  design  and  execution  bein^ 
excellent.  The  class  of  embroidery  known  as  **  Mountmellick "  was 
well  illustrated  by  beautiful  specimens  sent  by  poor  women,  whose  work 
proved  readily  very  saleable, — ^all  these  exhibits  being  disposed  of. 

The  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  appeared  to  us  so  thoroughly  good,  and  the 
demand  so  completely  exceeded  the  supply,  that  I  thins  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  this  is  a  branch  of  female  industry  in  Ireland  in  which     ^ 
we  are  able  to  hold  oar  own  with  foreign  competitors. 

In  lace  work  we  had  numerous  exhibits,  and  I  may  say  the  work  was 
good,  but  failed  in  design  ;  the  only  exception  was  that  sent  by  Miss 
Keane,  of  Coppoquin,  from  the  school  under  her  care,  in  which  she 
copies,  most  admirably,  old  designs  of  Venetian  point.  The  want  of 
design  was  particularly  remarkable  in  lace  sent  from  industrial  schools 
and  convents,  namely,  from  Youghal,  Poor  Clares,  Ken  mare,  and 
Limerick  Convent.  The  execution  of  these  specimens  could  hardly  be 
surpassed,  but  the  effect  was  spoilt,  and  its  value,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  depreciated  by  the  want  of  artistic  design. 

The  following  remarks,  made  by  one  of  the  judges,  a  gentleman  who 
for  the  last  twenty  year^  has  been  acting  as  a  buyer  of  lace  and  crochet 
for  large  commercial  houses  in  London,  will  illustrate  my  meaning : 
^'  In  closing  the  awards,  I  may  remark,  many  beautiful  pieces  of  work 
^  fail  in  merit  from  faulty  design ;  it 'is  to  be  hoped  the  time  is  Dot  far 
^  distant  when  designing  for  lace  will  be  found  a  beneficent  employ- 
"  ment  in  the  schools  of  art  throughout  this  country.**  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  School  of  Art  in  Cork  has  entered  into  communication  with 
Soutli  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  latter  has  promised  most  generous 
help  towards  starting  a  lending  library  of  lace  designs,  and  the  master 
of  the  Cork  School  looks  forward  to  being  able  to  benefit  the  lace 
workers  by  the  designs  executed  by  the  pupils  under  his  care,  and 
thus  to  hold  out  an  incentive  to  the  scholars  to  excel  in  designs  suitable 
to  lace,  and  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  artistic  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  school  to  a  profitable  account. 

In  art  needlework  the  same  want  of  design  was  manifest,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  work  sent  from  the  Koyal  Irish  School  of  Art 
Needlework,  Clare  Sti-eet,  Dublin,  whose  exhibit,  in  beauty  of  design, 
artistic  colouring,  and  execution,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Tlus 
school  has  been  started  by  ladies  in  Dublin,  to  try  and  improve  art 
needlework  in  this  country.  The  designs  are  original  and  most  artistiCi 
but,  through  the  scarcity  of  good  workers,  the  work  is  at  present  too 
expensive  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  public  of  Ireland,  though  a  few  of 
the  exhibitors  sent  work  made  on  the  designs  supplied  from  this  school 

In  crochet  we  had  very  few  specimens,  and,  except  those  sent  fit)m 
the  Blackrock  Convent,  I  could  not  call  any  good  ;  in  these  specimens 
also  the  same  absence  of  design  was  conspicuous ;  it  is  perhaps  owing 
to  the  want  of  new  and  artistic  patterns  that  the  crochet  trade  from  Cork 
has  in  the  last  few  years  decreased  from  25,000/.  to  15,000/.  This 
information  was  obtained  from  the  buyers  of  the  large  Cork  houses, 
who  all  complain  of  the  great  difficulty  they  find  in  inducing  the 
crochet  workers  to  disuse  the  obsolete  and  inartistic  patterns  which- 
have  so  largely  contributed  to  drive  Irish  crochet  out  of  the  market.  Ii 

The  exhibits  in  knitting  were  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  do  not  I 

require,  in  my  opinion,  any  special  notice.  \ 
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ComnsNDATORB  Dblakt.  T.C,  Builder,  examined.  Ccmmendntart 

Delany.T.C. 


7282.  {Chairfnan,)  Your  trade  is  that  of  a  builder  ? — It  is. 

7283.  And  jou  wish  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  value  which  technical 
instruction  would  have  to  persons  engaged  in  your  trade  ? — ^Yes ;  the 
great  difficulty  I  find  amongst  my  people  outside,  is  to  know  what  tech- 
nical education  is,  and  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  try  to  pqt  it  before 
them  in  this  way :  that  technical  education  is  purely  and  simply  the 
application  of  science  to  arts  and  industries  ;  and,  above  all  trades  in  the 
world,  I  believe  there  is  no  one  so  much  in  want  of  technical  education 
as  the  building  trade.  Through  every  part  of  the  building,  from  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  up  to  the  roof,  I  find  a  great  want  of 
technical  education.  Ti*adesmen,  such  as  I  am,  have  been  brought  up 
in  early  days  at  the  Christian  Brothers*  Schools ;  but  there  they  certainly 
never  professed  to  do  more  than  lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  in  their  power  to  do  otherwise,  because  we  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  14,  and  our  knowledge  and  the  education  we  have 
gained  np  to  that  time  is  very  small  indeed.  But  if  we  had  a  school  after 
our  working  hours,  in  which  we  could  see  science  applied  to  the  different 
trades,  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  work  at,  it  would  be  the  best  means 
in  the  world  of  educating  us.  For  instance,  a  boy  may  leave  the 
Christian  Brothers'  Schools  at  the  age  of  14.  He  may  know  mensu* 
ration  thoroughly,  and  know  the  six  books  of  Euclid  ;  but  it  is  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  apply  that  knowledge  of 
practical  geometry  to  our  bijsiness.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  tenible 
disasters  in  buildings  from  time  to  time.  For  instance,  in  the  building 
of  arches,  and  raising  foundations  for  superstructures,  there  is  a  great 
want  of  technical  knowledge  apparent  among  the  men,  such  as  not 
knowing  how  to  apply  Roche*s  "lines  of  building"  to  building  the 
Toussoirs  and  putting  them  into  proper  line.  There  the  want  of  instruc- 
tion is  seen.  You  will  find  that  the  men  do  not  know  the  principles  on 
which  to  make  mortar  for  building.  They  know  by  **  rule  of  thumb  "  that 
two  barrels  of  sand  added  to  a  barrel  of  lime  will  make  good  mortar,  but 
in  many  cases  they  do  not  understand  why  one  tiarrel  of  sand  should  not 
make  much  better  mortar.  Again,  technical  education  comes  into  the 
question  why  one  class  of  water  would  make  much  better  mortar  than 
other  water  iu  the  same  neighbourhood,  perhaps.  Again,  in  the  cementing 
of  the  exterior  of  houses  there  is  a  great  want  of  knowledge  sometimes 
shown.  It  is  all  very  well  when  you  have  an  architect  superintending  a 
work,  but  for  one  building  over  which  you  have  an  educated  man,  you 
may  have  a  dozen  without  anyone  at  all,  and  there  the  men  are  left 
dependent  on  themselves.  You  send  a  man  off  to  the  country,  and  tell 
him  to  plaster  the  front  of  a  certain  house ;  frost  sets  in,  and  he  knows 
that  that  frost  injures  the  work,  but  he  does  not  know  what  are  the 
atmospheric  influences  that  cause  this,  and  what  are  the  appliances  to  be 
used  to  prevent  it  In  this  way  the  want  of  technical  education  is  ver}' 
great  indeed.  The  carpenter  knows  how  to  cover  an  opening  with  a 
piece  of  timber  called  a  lintel,  but  he  does  not  know  why  that  piece 
of  timber  should  be,  say,  an  inch  thick  for  every  foot  in  width  of 
opening.  Then,  as  to  the  application  of  machinery,  the  men  fancy  the 
application  of  it,  to  my  business  particularly,  would  deprive  them  of  a 
large  amount  of  work. 

7284.  What  is  there  in  common  between  technical  education  and  the 
employment  of  machinery  ? — ^I  say  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
technical  schools  for  all  machinery  necessary  to  make  a  piece  of  joinery, 
from  the  saw  bench  up  to  the  band-sa^  and  turning  lathe.     This  would 
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Commendatore  show  the  great  advantage  of  machinerj,  and  it  would  be  seen  how  a  door, 
Delany,  T,C,  or  any  other  piece  of  joinery,  could  be  done  much  cheaper  bj  machinery 

than  by  manual  labour  ;  so  that,  for  one  man  alone  who  could  bay  it  on 

12  June  1888.  account  of  its  high  price,  fifty  men  would  buy  it  when  afterwards  made 
by  machinery.  The  great  thing  is  to  impress  on  the  men  the  necessity 
for  applying  machinery ;  and  I  hold  that  in  a  technical  school  there 
should  be  machinery  like  this  shown. 

7285.  If  machinery  were  in  the  school,  would  it  follow  that  the  same 
class  of  men  should  be  employed  in  using  machinery  as  would  do  the 
work  if  there  were  no  machinery  ? — Certainly,  the  very  same  class  of 
men. 

7286.  Would  you  employ  skilled  artizans  to  work  labour-aaviDg 
machines,  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  which  is  that  unskilled  hands 
can  be  employed  ? — In  our  particular  business,  machinery  can  never  be 
so  employed  as  to  do  away  with  skilled  labour. 

7287.  Take  a  tenoning  machine ;  you  would  not  employ  the  same  men 
at  a  tenoning  machine  as  you  would  now  in  making  tenons  ? — Certainly, 
sir,  the  skilled  man  puts  them  together  always. 

7288.  Yes,  but  with  respect  to  the  men  working  at  the  tenoning 
machinery,  the  objection  is  that  unskilled  labour  is  employed  at  those 
machines  ? — Yes,  in  addition  to  these  machines,  in  a  technic^  school  we 
should  have  a  supply  of  instruments,  and  lectures  would  be  given.  We 
should  have  the  best  models  from  which  we  could  copy,  and  the  best 
class  of  machinery  for  the  different  trades,  showing  how  easily  they 
could  be  carried  on  by  means  of  those  implements. 

7289.  You  would  have  a  special  technical  school  for  the  building 
trades  ? — ^No ;  it  would  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  technical  school  for  the 
various  other  trades. 

7290.  If  you  had  a  school  adapted  to  every  trade,  it  would  be  an 
enormous  establishment  ? — ^Well,  if  this  country  is  ever  to  get  on  there 
should  be  a  class  learning  the  tiade  in  each  school. 

7291.  But  you  may  imagine  that  that  would  be  An  enormous  school  ? 
— ^Well,  we  now  have  a  buUding,  the  present  Exhibition  buildings,  which 
would  do  amply  for  the  purpose. 

7292.  And  you  would  like  that  building  to  be  retained  for  that 
purpose  ? — ^I  should  veiy  much. 

7293.  I  suppose  a  very  large  sum  would  be  required  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  that  school  ? — ^It  would,  sir,  but  that  would  be  easily 
derived  from  several  sources. 

7294.  How  would  you  raise  it  ? — ^I  would  have  a  public  meeting  of 
the  taxpayers  of  Cork,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  they  would 
aU  agree  to  a  tax  of  Icf.  in  the  £  for  the  purpose.  That  would  amoant 
to  647/.,  which,  capitalised,  would  bring  in  a  sum  of  21,600/. 

7296.  But  you  would  want  to  keep  it  up  afterwards  ? — ^I  would  ask 
the  Government  of  England  to  contribute  towards  that. 

7296.  Do  you  think  in  the  first  instance  you  would  be  able  to  raise 
money  for  building  the  school ;  and  in  the  second  place,  raise  annuallj 
some  contribution  towards  the  cost  ?— 'I  would  propose,  first  of  all,  to  tax 
ourselves  \d,  in  the  £,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
borrow  21,600/.  from  the  Government.  That  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  school  and  provide  machinery  for  its  working ;  and  ihen  I 
would  ask  the  Grovernment  to  provide  teachers.  That  is  all  we  should 
want. 

7297.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  at  all  of  the  cost  of  teachers  for 
such  a  school,  for  the  trades  which  you  would  like  to  see  established  ia 
Cork  ? — Well,  you  could  get  one  gentleman,  such  as  Dr.  Sullivan,  there, 
who  could  educate  them  in  all  the  trades  and  manufacturep  of  the  south 
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of  Ireland,  and  you  could  get  from  the  different  trades,  educated  trades-  Commendatore 
men,  who,  for  a  very  small  sum,  would  come  and  bring  their  best  work  Veiany,  T,C. 
and  show  the  practical  applications  of  those  machines.  

7298.  Are  you  aware  that  a  school  is  now  being  established  bj  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^' 
City  and  Guilds  Institute  in  Ix)ndon,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about 
100,000/.,  and  that  the  cost  of  afterwards  giving  instruction  in  this  school 

is  estimated  at  15,000/.  a  year  ? — I  have  heard  so,  sir,  but  our  preten- 
sions  here  are  not  so  large.  We  wish  to  begin  in  a  very  moderate  way, 
and,  although  we  wish  to  extract  all  we  can  out  of  the  consolidated  funds, 
we  wish  to  be  moderate  and  to  take  only  as  much  as  will  suit  our  put  pose. 

7299.  You  would  be  inclined  to  begin  in  a  modest  way  and  increase  as 
your  resources  went  on  ? — ^Yes. 

7300.  Do  you  think,  if  a  technical  school  were  established  in  Cork, 
provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  the  principles  underlying  the 
building  trade,  and  also  for  enabling  the  artisans  in  that  trade  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  machinery  used  in  the  trade  ? — Certainly. 

7301.  Are  you  aware — ^I  have  no  doubt  you  are — that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington  gives  grants  on  results  fgr 
building  instruction  and  supplies  mechanical  and  various  other  i4>pliances 
suitable  for  the  teaching  of  building  construction  ? — ^I  have  heard  that, 
sir,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  our  own  self-reliance,  and  the  energy 
with  which  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  the  work,  we  should  after- 
wards, by  means  of  these  grants,  become  self-supportiog,  inasmuch  as 
thiU,  as  I  understand,  after  a  short  time,  premiums  and  prizes  are  given 
for  excellence  in  work  and  for  proficiency,  which  I  am  sure  would  be 
speedily  attained. 

7302.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  not  already  established  classes  of  this 
kind,  when  you  could  have  done  so,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  expense 
would  have  been  borne  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  City 
Guilds  ? — The  only  answer  I  can  give  to  that  is  that  we  were  asleep. 

7303.  And  you  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  you  are  now  either 
awakening  or  are  wide  awake  ? — We  are  wide  awake  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  day. 

7304.  You  are  now  speaking  the  sentiments  of  other  employers  as 
well  as  of  yourself  ? — ^I  am. 

7306.  A[id  are  you  also  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  trade  ? — Certainly.  And  here  I  may  give  you  an 
instance  which  shows  the  desire  of  the  men  themselves  to  advance  them- 
selves, and  which  resulted,  in  this  case,  in  cheap  work  being  produced. 
The  building  trades  are  formed  into  guilds,  each  trade  having  a  separate 
society  of  its  ovm,  and  they  have  rules  which  in  some  cases  do  not  allow 
of  the  employment  of  machinery.  At  the  time  the  Exhibition  buildings 
were  started,  and  contractors  advertised  for,  builders  from  Belfast  came 
down  here  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  for  the  works.  In  Belfast  and 
Dublin  they  have  all  the  advantages  of  machinery,  and  on  this  occasion 
that  I  refer  to,  the  workmen  themselves  here  in  Cork  came  forward  and 
said  to  the  employers,  ''  It  would  disgrace  us  if  we  were  to  allow  this 
^'  work  to  go  to  a  man  from  Belfast  or  Dublin,  and  therefore  we  give 
^  you  permission  to  use  any  machinery  you  think  necessary."  Hence 
it  is  that  the  Exhibition  buildings  were  carried  out  so  quickly  and 
cheaply. 

7306.  And  you  think  that  is  not  a  temporary  expedient  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  machinery  ? — ^If  we  could  show  them,  by  means  of  this  system  of 
education,  that  it  would  be  to  their  benefit  and  advantage,  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  use  of  machinery.  Together  with 
that,  I  may  say  there  is  a  great  want  of  a  free  library  in  the  city  of 
Ccrk. 

A  A  2 
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Commendaiore       7307.  With  regard  to  that  matter  of  free  libraries,  I  would  ask  joa 
Ddany^T.C,  whether  there  is  a  free  library  here  under  the  Libraries' Act  ? — Not 

in  Cork. 

12  Jane  1883.  7309.  To  what  purpose,  then,  has  the  rate  been  applied  ?— To  music. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was  die  worst  spent  money  ever  expended  in  Cork. 
For  one  person  that  gets  a  livelihood  out  of  that  \d,  m  the  £  in  Ibe  rates 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  a  hundred  only  derive  amusement. 

7309.  How  is  that  ? — ^The  school  of  art  is  not  made  use  of,  sir.  The 
buildings  are  most  uninviting.  But  it  is  there,  I  may  tell  you,  that  I 
graduated  myself. 

7310.  A  new  school,  I  believe,  is  now  being  built? — Not  being  bnilt, 
sir;  they  are  only  talking  about  it. 

7311.  Tou  think  the  school  would  have  been  much  more  successfbl  if 
the  buildings  had  been  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  ? — Certainly,  sir. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  city  of  Cork  where  young  tradesmen  can  go  to 
read  or  to  study.  I  say  that  those  young  tradesmen  growing  up  are 
most  anxious  to  be  self-reliant,  and  if  the  means  were  at  their  disposal 
to  enable  them  to  go  ahead  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  the 
energy  and  ability.  There  is  nothing  more  necessary  for  a  man — aod 
for  a  young  man  especially — than  to  have  a  good  book  which  he  can 
take  up  and  read.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  work  as  *'  Self-Help,"  by 
Smiles ;  if  a  man  only  reads  that  for  half-an-hour  he  is  stimulated  and 
invigorated.  In  that  very  work  it  is  shown  how  men  from  being 
common  carpenters  or  common  masons  have  by  their  own  self-reliance 
and  self-help  become  men  of  eminence  afterwards.  If  such  works  as 
those  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  men,  and  if  the  advantages  of 
technical  schools  were  afforded  to  them,  you  would  have,  beyond  all  doubt, 
first-class  men  in  the  city  of  Cork.  I  know  very  well  the  right  staff  is 
in  them. 

7312.  Tou  speak  of  having  left  school  at  14  years  of  age  ? — ^Yes,  sir; 
the  greatest  ambition  that  boys  have,  especially  those  at  the  Christian 
Brothers'  Schools,  is  to  have  it  said  that  they  are  going  to  work. 

7313.  They  do  not  all  care  to  become  shopmen  and  clerks  ? — They  do 
not ;  the  great  majority  prefer  to  be  tradesmen  rather  than  to  be  clerks. 
They  say,  "  If  we  become  tradesmen,  though  we  may  commit  one  fanlt 
<'  in  our  lives  and  may  be  discharged,  still  we  have  the  means  of  goiog 
''  ahead ;  but  if  we  become  clerks  and  we  make  a  mistake  we  are  thrown 
"  helpless  on  the  world." 

7314.  Are  you  quito  sure  that  such  is  their  opinion,  or  was  it  not 
rather  your  own  opinion,  when  you  were  a  young  man,  because  we 
have  been  told,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in  England  too,  that  there  is  a 
great  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  young  boys,  who  have  received  a 
somewhat  better  education  than  their  fellows  in  the  elementary  schools, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  situations  as  clerks  ? — Such  is  not  the  case  in 
Ireland.  This  may  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion,  and  it  is  this :  There  is  a  growing 
idea  among  the  gentlemen  and  capitalists  in  Ireland  that  the  English 
tradesmen  are  better  tradesmen,  and  better  educated  than  the  Irish 
tradesmen,  and  the  English  tradesmen  have  no  doubt  greater  means  and 
greater  facilities  for  educating  themselves.  In  my  early  days  I  was  very 
anxious  to  know  what  they  were  able  to  do  in  London,  so  I  went  from 
Cork  to  London,  and  worked  my  journey-work  there.  I  had  been  onlj 
three  weeks  there  when  I  became  a  foreman,  and  in  a  short  time  I  got 
charge  of  a  very  large  and  very  important  business  in  the  city  of  Londi», 
and  I  found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  in  the  building  trades  in  the  city  of 
London  are  by  no  means  as  capable  of  doing  good  work,  and  of  doing 
it  quickly,  as  they  are  in  Ireland. 
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7315.  Did  you  find  them  to  be  better  edacated  technically  ?— By  no  Commendaiort 
means,  sir.  Velany,  T.C. 

7316.  Although  the  moans  which  would  enable  them  to  educate  them-         

selves  were  much  more  plentiful  ? — ^Much  more  so.  ^*  ^^^  18®^- 

7317.  In  this  sense  that  the  classes  existed  : — schools  are  not  established      — '— ^ 
in  Cork  as  they  are  inXondon? — Yes,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  say,  if  we 

had  them  established  here,  and  if  we  had  the  same  opportunities  as  they 
have  in  London,  we  should  go  far  ahead  of  them. 

7318.  Well,  you  know  now  that  the  opportunity  exists,  and  you  have 
only  to  avail  yourselves  of  it?— Yes,  and  we  shall  only  be  too  delighted 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 

7319.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  such  instruction  would  have  been  of 
advantage  to  you,  and  whether  you  would  have  gained  time  in  your 
apprenticeship  ?— From  the  age  of  12  years,  had  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  going  to  a  technical  school,  and  seeing  the  applications  of  different 
classes  of  machinery  to  my  trade,  it  would  have  been  very  useful — ^it 
would,  in  fact,  have  been  or  the  greatest  advantage  to  me. 

7320.  It  would  also,  I  suppose,  have  been  valuable  if  you  had  learned 
in  technical  classes  the  principles  of  construction? — I  did  not  learn  the 
principles  of  construction  until  I  was  out  of  my  time. 

7321.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  if  there  had  been  attached  to  the 
Christian  Brothers*  School  a  workshop  where  you  could  have  gone  after 
school  hours,  and  there  have  learned  the  use  of  the  plane,  the  chisel,  and 
the  lathe,  that  would  have  enabled  you  to  shorten  the  term  of  your 
apprenticeship  ? — Most  decidedly  it  would. 

7322*  And  you  consider  it  would  be  of  great  use  that  there  should  be 
in  primary  schools  the  means  of  teaching  young  boys,  of  the  age  of  12, 
or  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  earlier  age,  the  use  of  the  tools  which  are 
employed  in  the  different  handicrafts  ?— A  most  decided  advantage  ;  and 
to  go  further  than  that,  if  there  could  be  such  a  law  established  I  would 
compel  every  employer  of  labourers,  having  300  hands  and  upwai-ds,  to 
have  a  school  attached  to  his  factory,  of  which  the  workmen  could  avail 
themselves  after  their  day's  work, 

7323.  Unless  there  were  some  joint  provision  by  different  masters,  or 
some  other  public  establishment  at  which  they  could  obtain  better 
instruction  ? — Quite  so,  sir. 

7324.  (Mr,  Woodall.)  You  would  make  it  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  send  their  apprentices  to  a  school  of  a  technical  char»cter  ? 
— Certainly. 

7325.  Arc  you  aware  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  classes  rn 
machine  drawing  and  building  con:struc€ion  in  Cork  ? — ^I  am  aware  there 
are  such  classes,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  at  the  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools  and  at  the  School  of  Art. 

7326.  Do  you  not  acknowledge  that  that  instruction  b  of  a  very 
valuable  character  to  apprentices  ? — Oh,  it  is  very  good,  but  what  I 
mean^  to  convey  is  this ; — a  boy  goes  into  this  school,  takes  a  very 
beautiful  drawing,  and  makes  a  veiy  excellent  copy  of  it  j  but  after  all 
that,  what  means  has  he  of  applying  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired. 

7327.  Is  he  not  required  to  make  a  drawing  from  a  certain  specifi- 
cation furnished  to  him  ? — H^  is. 

7328.  And  is  not  that  instruction  of  a  valuaWe  character  ? — No  doubt 
it  is.  Remember,  however,  not  only  to  the  working  man  is  technical 
education  necessary,  but  also  to  architects  and  engineers,  fifty  out  of 
every  hundred  of  whom  will  require  it,  just  as  much  as  workmen  do. 
The  architect  has  to  make  the  drawing  &om  the  specification,  and  the 
working  man  has  to  cariy  it  out  afterwards. 
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Commendaiare      7329.  Do  the  practical  working  men  in  jour  employment  sufficieDtly 
jDelanift  T.C.  understand  a  working  drawing,  so  as  to  be  able  to  foUow  it  ? — Certainlj 

not. 
18  Jnae  1888.       ^330   jy^  ^^^  y^^  ^yimk  instruction,  such  as  is  given  under  the  heads 

of  machine  drawing  and  building  construction  in  the  art  classes  here, 
would  enable  thoee  workmen  to  understand  working  drawings  ? — With 
regard  to  workmen  generallj  I  would  say,  certainlj  not. 

7331.  Do  jou  not  think  it  would  be  valuable  technical  instruction  to 
them  to  attend  night  classes  in  which  building  construction  is  taught ; 
and  do  jou  not  think  that  that  would  enable  them  to  understand  the 
working  drawing  before  them  ? — It  would  be  most  valuable,  certainl/. 

7332.  Then,  since  jou  would  applj  compulsion  to  the  emplojer  to 
establish  a  special  technical  class,  do  not  jou  think  it  expedient  that 
the  emplojers  should  encourage  those  classes  alreadj  in  existence  ? — 
Certainlj. 

7333.  And  do  thej  do  so  ? — ^Thej  do. 

7334.  (Chairman.)  In  what  waj? — ^I  have  several  bojs  in  mj 
emplojment  now  who  go  to  the  School  of  Art,  and  I  encourage  them 
in  everj  possible  waj  to  do  so  ;  but  what  thej  usuaUj  saj  to  me  is  that 
thej  reallj  have  nothing  there  to  induce  them  to  go.  Thej  have  a 
cheerless  old  building  to  go  into,  and  thej  have  not  sufficient  models 
there  to  guide  them. 

7335.  {Mr.  fVoodalL)  Tour'  students  complain  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  models  ? — Yes. 

7336.  And  for  this  reason  jou  would  advocate  a  collection  of  models 
and  examples  of  the  various  manufactures,  such  as  maj,  for  instance,  be 
seen  in  the  great  industrial  edifice  now  being  erected  in  Cork? — 
Certainlj. 

7337.  You  suggest  that  the  communitj  might  raise  monej  bj  taxing 
themselves  to  the  extent  of  1^.  in  the  £,  and  jou  think  thej  would 
willinglj  do  so.  Do  jou  think  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  iuclading 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  lecturers,  and  others,  should  be  borne  bj  the 
Imperial  Government  ?---Certainlj. 

7338.  Are  jou  aware  of  the  expenses  of  the  Munster  Dairj  School 
here  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

7339.  Do  not  jou  know  that  a  verj  large  sum  is  annuallj  raised  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  ? — I  am  aware  of  it. 

7339a.  And  do  jou  know  the  great  cause  of  the  success  of  that 
institution  ? — It  is  simplj  because  jou  have  two  gentlemen  (Sir  George 
Colthurst  and  Dr.  Sullivan)  in  the  room  here  who  attend  to  it 

7340.  But  do  not  jon  think  that  what  has  been  done  for  a  dairy 
school  might  be  done  for  a  great  industry? — Most  certainlj;  I  am 
quite  satisfied  of  it.  There  is  no  emplojer  in  the  south  of  Irehmd  that 
would  not  freelj  tax  himself  annuallj  for  such  a  purpose. 

7341.  Do  not  jou  think  the  public  of  Cork  might  do  so  ? — I  am 
positive  that  if  there  were  a  meeting:  of  ratepajers  of  the  citj  called 
to-morrow  bj  the  major,  ihej  would  freelj  agree  to  be  taxed  for  that 
purpose. 

7342.  I  suppose  jou  feel  that  the  success  of  efforts  of  this  kind  is 
verj  much  greater  if  thej  are  dependent  on  local  management  and  local 
support  than  if  thej  are  subsidised  from  a  distant  source  ? — Well,  I 
should  like  verj  much  at  the  beginning  that  thej  should  be  subsidised 
iiic  a  time. 

7343  But  that  that  subvention  should  be  proportionate  to  the  local 
effort  ? — ^Preciselj. 

7344.  {Chairman^  Are  jou  aware  that  grants  varjing  from  400/. 
a  jenr  and  upwards  are  earned  in  pajments  from  South  Kensington, 
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by  schools,  somewhat  like  the  one  jou  are  describing  ? — ^T  am  aware  of  CmnmetuUuore 
^^  and  that  is  why  I  say,  if  we  got  a  fair  start,  we  should  become  self-  -0«^««y,  T.C. 
supporting  in  a  short  time. 

7345.  And  you  are  aware  also  that  nothing  is  required  further  than      

to  provide  good  teachers  and  proper  apparatus  in  order  to  enable  you  to 

earn  sums,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  upon  the  results  of  the  teaching  ? 
— I  am  aware  of  it. 

7346.  And  that  that  aoplies  not  only  to  England  but  to  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ?^  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Bey.  John  Hatde,  Manager  of  the  Upton  Beformatory  School,         Be9,  J.  Hayde, 

examined.  

7347.  ( Chairman,)  You  have  resided  for  some  time  in  England  ? — 
Yes,  I  resided  at  Cardiff  for  six  years  ;  before  that  I  was  in  Oldham  in 
Lancashire  19  years ;  I  was  born  there,  in  fact. 

7348.  During  your  residence  in  Cardiff  were  you  a  member  of  the 
school  board  there  ? — ^Yes. 

7349.  Did  you  also  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  free  library  ? 
— ^Yes;  I  was  on  the  committee.  I  belonged  to  the  Naturalists' 
Society. 

7350.  You  were  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  local  school 
of  art  ? — Yes. 

7351.  And  took  part  in  the  examinations  there,  in  connection  with 
South  Kensington  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

7352.  You,  consequently,  have  acquired  practical  knowledge  of  the 
educational  systems  prevailing  in  England  ?  —  Yes ;  especially  of 
elementary  education. 

7353.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  system  of  primary  instruction  in 
Ireland  ? — I  am  not  practically  familiar  with  it,  but  I  have  read  a  good 
deal  about  it. 

7354.  You  know  to  what  extent  industrial  instruction  is  encouraged 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  ? — ^I  do  not  know  to  what  precise 
extent,  but  I  have  heard  persons  connected  with  the  National  Board  of 
Education  speak  very  often  about  it,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  I  feel 
convinced  that  primary  education  in  Ireland,  though  it  has  advanced 
during  the  past  twelve  years,  is  very  defective,  and  the  sooner  we  have 
compulsory  elementary  education  the  better.  For  cities  especially,  in 
the  first  instance.     I  think  in  time  it  might  be  extended  to  the  country. 

7355.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  compulsory  attendance  may  be  enforced 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  public  opinion  in  the  smaller  towns  as 
well  as  the  larger  ones  in  Ireland  ?^-So  far  as  I  know  the  opinion  of 
Cork,  that  is  the  case.  I  belong  to  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society 
of  Cork,  and  at  its  meetings  we  have  had  several  discussions  on  the 
point,  and  I  found  we  were  nearly  all  in  favour  of  compulsory  education ; 
that  society  pretty  well  represents  the  opinion  of  Cork. 

7356.  Is  that  fairly  representative  of  working  class  opinion  ? — ^Yes,  of 
bU  classes;  the  society  is  thoroughly  representative,  I  think;  it  is 
quite  unsectarian,  and  no  politics  or  religion  are  allowed  in  the  dis- 
cussions.   Dr.  Sullivan  was  president  of  it  for  three  years. 

7357.  But  do  you  consider,  that  when  the  prineiple  of  compulsion  is 
applied  and  all  the  children  of  school  age  are  brought  under  the  influence 
of  some  one  or  other  elementary  school,  there  will  be  still  wanted  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  way  of  technical  insttuction? — I  believe  there  is 
absolute  necessity  at  present  for  technical  instruction.  Considering  the 
resources  of  the  country,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  how  little  they 
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Rev.  J.Hayde.  ^>^  made  use  of,  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the  eompetition  with 
other  countries^  I  think  never  before  this  was  the  necessity  more  evident. 

12  June  1888.    .  7368.  Indicate,  if  you  please,  what,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the 

general  aim  of  such  a  school,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  should  pursae 

its  work  ? — ^I  quite  agree  with  what  Dr.  Sullivan  said  yesterday  about 
primary,  intermediate,  and  higher  education,  but  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  specially  to  the  elementary,  as  I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
country  practically,  the  wants  of  the  people,  local  trades,  and  so  on.  I 
could  only  say,  in  a  general  way,  what  it  ought  to  be.  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  general  education  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  point  can 
only  be  determined  in  the  various  places.  A  few  general  principles  of 
science,  especially  of  the  science  that  will  have  to  be  applied  in  the 
locality  where  the  school  is,  should  be  taught.  I  believe  that,  generally 
speaking,  with  regard  to  the  young  people,  theory  and  practice  should 
go  together,  I  believe,  myself,  that  theory  is  useless  for  young  people ; 
it  is  better  to  show  the  reason  by  the  fact,  rather  than  explain  the 
fact  to  them  after  giving  the  i^eason.  Boys,  when  they  see  a  thing 
done,  naturally  inquire  the  reason  of  it.  I  think  an  object  should  be 
shown  first,  and  the  reason  then  explained.  These  subjects  ought  to  be 
as  practical  as  possible,  and  this  education  ought  to  be  as  much  as 
possible  an  iomiediate  preparation  for  the  workshop.  Then  when  a  boy 
leaves  school  and  goes  to  work,  he  will  in  a  short  time  feel  at  home, 
he  will  take  an  interest  in  his  work  and  become  proficient  in  it. 

7359.  The  technical  schools  proposed  to  be  established  should 
continue  the  instruction  from  the  point  at  which  it  is  left  off  in  the 
elementary  school  ? — I  am  speaking  of  boys  that  have  to  go  to  work 
very  soon  ;  often  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  elementary  school.  They  then 
continue  their  studies  in  the  technical  schools  after  the  labours  of  the 
day. 

7360.  Then  the  technical  schools  that  you  suggest  should  be  evening 
schools  ? — Yes,  mainly. 

7361.  Your  experience  at  Cardiff  would  enable  you  to  say  how  far 
you  think  the  teaching  given  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  would  be  in  itself  an  element  in  the  technical  training  you 
recommend  ? — The  defect  I  noticed  in  that  kind  of  education  was  that 
it  Avas  not  practical  enough.  There  was  plenty  of  tt^aching  of  principles 
but  it  was  not  shown  how  to  apply  the  principles.  A  person  who, 
af  ler  having  gone  through  a  course  of  that  kind,  wished  to  be  reallj 
educated  technically,  would  have  to  go  through  a  good  practical  training, 
learning  not  only  the  principles,  but  the  mode  of  applying  them ;  not 
only  seeing  the  thing,  but  doing  it  himself.  I  think  the  only  way  to 
educate  boys  properly  is  to  make  them  do  things  themselves. 

7362.  Would  it  not  be  a  desirable  preliminary  to  that  teaching  that 
boys  should  learn  geometrical  and  machine  drawing?  —  Oh,  yes,  I 
believe  these  things  to  be  very  useful  as  preliminaries,  but  they  are  not 
essential.  The  instructor  at  the  Upton  Reformatory,  though  an 
excellent  workman,  is  unacquainted  with  drawing ;  he  feels  however 
that  he  would  be  a  very  much  better  workman,  and  would  be  able  to 
teach  the  boys  better,  if  he  were  acquainted  with  drawing.  With 
regard  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  technical  education,  I  wish  to  show 
the  Commission  that  this  necessity  for  technical  education  has  been  felt, 
not  only  at  the  present  moment,  but  for  a  long  time.  I  have  been  able 
to  see  this  in  various  ways ;  I  have  come  across  a  great  many  young 
men  in  the  city  of  Cork,  having  lectured  at  the  Young  Men's  Society,  at 
trades  unions,  and  so  on,  and  whenever  the  question  of  technical 
education  has  come  up  they  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  This 
necessity  was  especially  felt  by  the  promoters  of  the  Cork  Exhibition. 
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At  the  first  meeting  in  regard  to  it.  held  in  this  building,  the  point  on  Sev.J.Hayde^ 

ifvhich  they  all  insisted — that  is  all  who  made  practical  speeches — was         — - 

that  if  they  did  not  believe  that  the  exhibition  would  produce  permanent  ^^  ^^"^^  IBSS, 

effect^  especially  in  the  shape  of  a  good  technical  school,  they  would      '"^" 

have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I  believe  many  contributed  20/.  and  50/. 

from  that  very  conviction — ^that  the  Cork  Exhibition  would  not  be  like 

the  Dublin  Exhibition,  or  the  one  held  in  1852,  but  would  be  a  real 

permanent  good  to  the  city.    From  this  they  went  to  another  point, 

they  said,   *'  We  wish  to  impress  on  the  people  that  tliey  must  be 

'^  technically  educated.     We  do  not  intend  to  confine  this  exhibition  to 

**  Ireland,  but  leave  it  open  to  America^  England,  and  other  countries,  in 

'^  order  that  the  people  here  may  compare  their  goods  with  the  goods  of 

^*  those  who  have  had  a  better  technical  training,  thus  showing  them  the 

^  importance  of  that  training,  and  how  necessary  this  is  for  them,  if 

^^  they  wish  to  compete  with  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  other 

**  countries/'      They  wished  to  produce  the  same  efiect  by  inviting 

celebrated  and  practical  men  to  come  here  during  the  Exhibition  and 

lecture  on  technical  education.    A  committee  was  appointed  immediately 

for   the  purpose,  and  it  was   incorporated  with  our   Council  of  the 

Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  but  the  committee  has  been  in  abeyance 

tor  some  time.     The  earnestness  that  has  been  shown  for  the  past  few 

days  is  simply  the  result  of  the  feeling  that  has  been  in  existence  for 

some  years.    The  great  conviction  of  the  people  of  Cork,  especially  of 

the  promoters  of  the  Cork  Exhibition,  is  that  there  should  be  established 

a  permanent  technical  school,  and  that  this  school  should  give  a  sound 

practical  specific  education ;  that  is  to  say,  each  man  should  be  prepared, 

not  generally  only,  but  specifically,  for  the  trade  he  wishes  to  follow.     I 

may  also  mention  that  a  sub-committee  has  been  formed,   under  the 

presidency  of  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  order  to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  what  this 

school  ought  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  teach,  and  what  it  ought  to  have. 

7363.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Mahony's  statement  yesterday  that 
the  Government  should  take  the  initiative  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  that  that 
is  the  general  feeling  in  Cork.  I  believe  the  general  feeling  is  that  we 
should  initiate  it,  and,  as  Sir  Greorge  Colthurst  said,  it  is  perfectly  use- 
less for  the  Government  to  do  any&ing  until  we  initiate.  The  Govern- 
ment may  instruct  or  encourage  persons  to  make  a  beginning,  but  it  is 
the  people  themselves  who  must  begin.  I  believe  that  such  is  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Cork,  and  especially  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Exhibition.  We  must  do  all  that  we  possibly  can,  and  the  Government 
must  come  in  when  we  fall  short.  The  less  Government  has  to  do  with 
the  management  the  better  ;  Government,  of  course,  should  have  super- 
vision, to  see  that  the  money  is  properly  applied,  and  that  the  thing  is 
worked  in  a  proper  manner,  but  the  real  practical  working  responsibility 
should  rest  with  the  city  itself,  with  those  appointed  as  a  committee 
over  it.  They  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  little  aid  given  by  the 
Government  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  advantage  that  would 
follow  not  only  to  the  country,  but  to  the  Government  themselves.  By 
these  means  people  would  be  more  steady  and  industrious,  would  under- 
stand their  rights  and  position  better,  and  by  degrees  they  would  learn 
to  love  the  institutions  among  which  they  live ;  they  would  have  a 
real  national  idea  of  what  Government  is,  of  their  responsibilities 
towards  it,  and  immense  advantages  would  at  once  arise  for  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  for  the  country.  I  am  personally  convinced  that  those 
advantages  would  arise,  from  what  I  know  of  the  Irish  character. 
Another  point  that  strikes  me  is  that  the  aid  given  by  Government 
would  not  necessarily  be  permanent  aid.  I  believe  that  after  a  short 
time,  when  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  practical  application  oi 
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n     T  H    d    ^^^^^^^  edacation,  became  more  indnstrious  and  prosperous,  ^ey  would 
^' *^  *•  be  able  to  work  by  themselves,  and  would  scarcety  need  any  help  at  all 

12  Jane  1888.  ^^^  the  GoTernment ;  they  would  become  more  self-reliant,  and  io  the 

end  the  Government  would  scarcely  have  to  give  any  help  at  all.    As 

the  practical  application  of  one  or  two  of  these  points,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  the  many  advanti^es  of  technical  education,  even 
though  of  an  inferior  kind,  in  my  own  establishment  None  of  my 
masters  have  had  a  thorough  technical  education  at  all ;  they  have  had 
education  of  the  hand  and  the  eye,  but  not  according  to  the  principles, 
and  yet  some  of  them  are  very  good  workmen — especially  my  cabinet- 
maker. I  brought  him  over  from  London,  and  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  for  the  boys ;  in  three  years  he  has  taught  many  of  the  boys 
to  be  excellent  workmen.  In  74,  Patrick  Street,  you  will  see  the  work 
that  has  been  turned  out  by  our  boys  at  Upton.  You  would  hardly 
believe  that  the  work  in  my  establishment  is  turned  out  by  boys  of  such 
an  age.  I  never  force  any  boy  into  the  shop,  but  allow  each  boy  to 
choose  his  own  trade,  and  give  him  time  to  consider  the  matter.  I 
never  send  a  boy  into  a  shop  for  some  months  after  he  arrives,  but  leave 
him  to  work  in  the  fields. 

7364.  What  departments  of  industry  are  followed  at  your  institution  ? 
— ^The  numbers  on  this  list  are  those  who  were  there  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  but  they  have  increased  since;  cabinet-makers  18,  tailors  90, 
carpenters  10,  shoemakers  31,  bakers  2,  bookbinders  5,  painters, 
plumbers,  blacksmiths  9,  gardeners  7,  general  farm  boys  12,  horse  boys 
6,  laundry  boys  15,  stocking  knitters  14,  masons  3,  agricultural 
labourers  61.  I  intend,  when  I  can,  to  increase  the  trades,  but  I  have 
a  great  many  difficulties.  First  of  all  there  is  the  expense.  I  have 
been  there  six  years  now,  and  I  have  spent  on  buildings  at  least  12,000/. 
or  13,000/.  I  have  to  go  on  paying  interest  on  that,  which  gets  me 
a  little  into  debt.  Then  there  is  so  much  jealousy  on  the  part  of  trades 
unions  that  it  id  not  easy  to  dispose  of  the  work.  However,  by  degrees 
I  am  moving  on.  Two  years  ago  I  got  a  quiet  little  shop  in  Cork  for  the 
sale  of  articles  made  in  the  institution,  so  that  they  could  not  say  very 
much  to  abuse  us.  Now  I  have  got  a  very  large  establishment  here  ia 
Patrick  Street,  yet  the  trades  have  said  nothing ;  but  I  know  there  is  as 
animus  against  the  thing,  and  I  have  to  be  very  careful.  As  you  maj 
see  1  dare  nor  push  my  goods  or  advertise  them. 

7365.  Is  the  jealousy  from  the  retail  tradesmen  or  from  workmen  ia 
general  ? — From  tradesmen ;  from  trades  unions  in  general. 

7366.  Your  boys  are  of  all  ages  up  to  16  ? — Yes,  I  may  say  Ibej 
are  from  6  up  to  18  years  of  age.  I  may  add  that  I  have  got  14  hojs 
that  should  not  have  been  sent  to  a  place  like  that,  but  to  an 
industrial  school. 

7367.  I  would  wish  to  know  the  result  of  your  experience  as  to 
the  relationship  between  the  literary  and  the  practical  instruction  in 
your  institution — the  way  in  which  the  two  would  act  and  redact  one 
upon  the  other  ? — We  have  to  carry  on  the  whole  education  of  the  boys, 
because,  in  most  cases,  they  come  to  us  perfectly  uninstructed.  Out  of  61 
boys  that  came  to  us  last  year,  15  were  instructed  in  religious  knowledge 
when  they  came  to  us,  21  very  imperfectly,  and  25  were  quite  ignorant. 
They  are  better  instructed  in  this  country  with  regard  to  religion  than 
with  regard  to  anything  else.  With  regard  to  secular  education,  seven 
could  read  and  write  moderately  well,  15  imperfectly,  and  39  not  at  all 
We  have  to  instruct  them  in  everything. 

7368.  At  what  age  do  you  begin  industrial  occupation  ? — That  depends 
very  much  of  course  on  the  strength  of  the  boys.  If  they  are  strong 
enough  we  begin  at  once  with  them,  even  if  they  are  only  eight  years  of  agft 
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The  very  little  boys  we  do  not  put  to  anything  that  reqaires  very  much  Hw.J,  Ha^de, 

strength ;    we  put  them  to  learning  something,  to  keep  them  out  of         

mischief.  12  June  188S. 

7369.  Will  you  indicate  the   proportion  of  time  given  to  literary     ^ 

instruction  and  industrial  teaching  at  the  different  ages  ? — We  give  them 

in  general  three  hours  a  day  in  the  school.  On  wet  days  all  that  are  not 
engaged  iu  the  shops,  spend  additional  time  in  the  schools.  As  we  gBt 
a  good  many  wet  days  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  they  get  a  good  deal  of 
schooling.  These  latter  that  I  speak  of  are  the  boys  usually  employed 
out  in  the  field :  when  they  go  into  the  shops  they  do  not  get  that  amount 
of  schooling.  For  the  first  six  months  that  they  are  there,  the  intellec- 
tual training  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  the  boys  get  a  great 
deal  of  schooling.  From  8 .  30  a.m.  to  12  noon  they  are  employed  at 
industrial  occupations;  and  from  1 .30  p.m.  to  5.40  p.m.  they  are  again 
at  industrial  work. 

7370.  Do  not  the  boys  so  occupied  receive  any  literary  instruction  at 
all  ?^-0h,  yes.  All,  without  exception,  receive  three  hours  a  day,  even 
those  who  go  into  the  shops,  which  is  sometimes  six  or  seven  months 
after  coming  to  the  school. 

7371.  How  far  do  you  find  that  the  industrial  teaching  helps  the 
intelligence  of  the  boys  in  their  Kterary  studies,  or  vice  versd  ? — That 
depends  a  good  deal  on  their  occupation ;  for  instance,  the  cabinet  makers 
are  a  good  deal  quicker  than  the  others ;  that  is  to  say,  their  faculties 
become  better  developed,  having  to  learn  so  many  things.  They  learn 
how  to  use  the  lathe,  how  to  cut  fret  work  and  many  other  things  in  the 
difierent  branches  of  cabinet  making,  and  this  sharpens  their  intelligence 
very  considerably. 

7372.  Would  you  give  any  suggestions,  growing  out  of  your  experience 
at  the  reformatory,  which  would  be  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country  ? — ^My  opinion  on  that  point  is,  that  • 
the  more  practical  the  instruction  is  made,  even  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  better.  I  believe  that  in  many  elementary  schools,  par- 
ticularly in  Ireland,  they  are  too  fond  of  dealing  with  things  which  are 
never  of  any  use  afterwards,  poetry,  general  literature,  history  and 
biography;  things  that  boys  really  do  not  require  to  learn.  Boys 
should  be  induced  to  learn  industries,  and  to  live  by  mdustries.  So 
iir  as  it  can  be  done,  the  more  examples  of  these  things  there  are 
brought  before  them,  and  the  more  they  are  shown  how,  practically  to 
apply  the  principles  that  guide  the  diffei-ent  occupations  and  trades,  the 
better.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  carried  very  far.  That  would  be  an 
introduction  also  to  the  technical  schools. 

7373.  Could  they  be  familiarised  with  the  use  of  tools  ? — I  believe  so. 
I  have  procured  a  great  many  manuals  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  and  one 
is  specially  on  the  use  of  tools.  A  great  many  of  those  things,  I  think, 
could  be  shown  in  schools. 

7374.  You  improve  of  teaching  agriculture  ? — ^Yee,  certainly,  where 
agriculture  would  be  the  avocation  of  the  boys  afterwards. 

7375.  Then  as  to  the  technical  school  you  would  wish  to  see 
established  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  enter  on  that  point,  but  I  approve  of  the 
general  scheme  as  stated  by  Dr.  Sullivan.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
anything  on  trades,  because  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  them,  and 
secondly,  because  I  am  an  outsider,  and  know  very  little  about  the  local 
trades. 

7376.  But  you  now,  in  the  main,  think  that  there  should  be  evening 
classes? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  necessity:  there  must  be  evening 
classes  for  apprentices,  and  for  those  who  cannot  attend  during  the 
day. 
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Jlev.  J.  Hojfde,      7377.  And  that  the  teaching  of  those  classes  should  be  concurrent 

with  the  trade  education  of  the  boy  during  the  day  ?~*Ye8, 1  think  that 

.  12  Jane  1888.  ig  the  best  way :  to  learn  how  to  do  the  thing  in  the  day,  and  in  the 

^^  evening-classes  study  the  reasons  why  the  thing  should  be  done  in  any 
particular  way.  I  would  never  dream  of  giving  my  boys  the  theory  first. 
But  this  year  I  bought  about  600  books^  including  a  series  of  technical 
nEianuals,  and  I  intend  to  introduce  a  number  of  these  into  our  shops,  so 
that  after  woA  hours  they  may  learn  the  theory  of  what  they  have  been 
working  at  during  the  day.  I  think  that  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
there  is  nothing  like  teaching  handwork  and  the  practical  application  o{ 
principles. 

* 

JDr.  W.  K.      Db.  W,  K.  Sullivan,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  re-ezanuoed. 

Sullivan, 

7378.  (Ckcurman.)  I  think  you  told  us  that  a  committee  has  been 

formed  in  Cork  for  the  establishment  of  a  technical  school  ? — For  that 
and  for  several  other  objects  connected  therewith — ^mainly  for  that 
purpose. 

7379.  Do  the  other  purposes  affect  us? — They  are  in  (be  same 
direction,  such  as  a  reading  room  for  artizans,  mechanics*  instatutes,  and 
BO  on. 

7380.  Have  you  a  scheme  in  your  mind  for  a  technical  school  ?— I 
have,  but  not  fully  developed. 

7381.  Have  we  been  correctly  informed  that  the  task  of  drawing  up  a 
scheme  has  been  imposed  upon  you,  and  that  you  have  kindly  accepted 
it  ? — The  latter  part  would,  perhaps,  be  saying  too  much,  because  they 
Lave  very  kindly  imposed  the  task  on  me  in  my  absence. 

7382.  Have  you  undertaken  to  do  it  ? — ^I  have  been  obliged  to  consent, 
and  I  shall  do  my  best. 

7383.  May  I  ask  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  send  us  a  copy  of  joor 
scheme  when  you  have  sufficiently  matured  it? — With  the  greateBt 
pleasure* 

Adjourned. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  DAY. 


Meeting  at  CORE. 
Third  Day. 


Wednesday,  13th  June,  1883. 

PRESENT  : 

Mb.  BERNHARD  SAMUELSON,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Wm.  Woodall,  M.P. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  Secretary. 

Rev.  James  D.  Burkk,  Superior  of  the  Order  of  Christian  Brothers,  ^^• 

Cork,  examined.  -^^  ^'  Burke, 

7384.  {Chairman,)  Your  school  is  a  primary  school? — ^Both  primary  18  Jone  issa. 

and  intermediate ;  intermediate,  inasmuch  as  our  upper  classes  receive 

instruction  such  as  is  given  in  intermediate  schools,  and  I  may  say  that 

this  is  also  the  case  with  all  our  houses  in  the  country. 

7385.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  your  intermediate 
school  ? — It  embraces  mathematice,  physical  science,  chemistry,  drawing, 
mnsic,  I/itin  and  Greek,  and  the  modem  languages. 

7386.  What  is  the  curriculum  in  the  primary  school  ? — ^The  primary 
school  course  embraces  arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  some  geography, 
and  some  grammar^  and  a  book  or  two  of  geometry. 

7387.  Is  there  any  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes  ? — 
No ;  the  boys  who  receive  the  primary  education  generally  receive  also 
the  intermediate,  but,  of  course,  the  poorer  classes  go  from  our  schools  to 
various  pursuits  in  life  before  they  reach  the  upper  class  rooms  where 
intermediate  education  is  carried  on.  We  send  boys  to  situations  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  highest  mercantile  positions  to  that  of  messenger  or 
porter. 

7388.  But  what  I  mean  is,  whether  some  of  the  boys  might  be  re- 
ceiving instruction  on  certain  subjects  in  the  primary  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  attending  the  classes  in  the  intermediate  school  ? — ^No, 
our  school  is  regularly  graduated  from  the  infant  school  to  the  highest 
class,  and  they  have  to  pass  from  room  to  room.  Our  body  has 
embraced  intermediate  education  heartily.  Last  year  our  order  passed 
one-fourth  of  all  the  pupils  that  were  passed  in  Ireland,  under  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act. 

7389.  Yon  were  very  successful  it  seems  P — Yes,  we  were.  We  have 
a  drawing  school,  too,  which  is  very  successful.  Last  year  we  passed 
more  than  seventy  boys  in  drawing,  most  with  honours,  and  also  got  the 
silver  medal  for  drawing,  being  the  highest  distinction  in  Ireland.  The 
drawing  school  is  assisted  by  the  Corporation  under  the  Public  Libraries' 
Act. 
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Rev,  7390.  Do  these  boys  pass  an  examination  by  the  Science  and  Art 

J.  D,  Burke,  Department  ? — No,  but  thej  pass  the  intermediate  examiners. 

7391.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  drawing  that  yon  teach  ? — ^Freehand, 

18  Jane  1888.  perspective,  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  and  practical  geometry. 

7392.  To  which  of  these  do  you  pay  greatest  attention  ? — ^To  freehand 
drawing. 

7393.  What  is  the  number  of  children  in  each  department  of  your 
schools,  beginning  with  the  infants  ? — We  have  three  establishments  in 
the  city.  The  principal  one  is  at  the  north  end,  the  Peacock  Lane 
Establishment  it  is  called,  and  two  branch  establishments,  one  on 
Sullivan's  Quay,  and  one  in  Blarney  Street.  On  the  whole  we  have 
2,000  boys  on  the  roll,  and  1,700  in  daily  attendance. 

7394.  How  many  have  you  as  primary,  and  how  many  as  inter- 
mediate ? — We  have  about  1,400  receiving  primary  education,  and  about 
240  receiving  intermediate  education. 

7396.  You  are  giving  some  instruction  in  handicrafts? — No,  not 
at  present.  There  is  an  intention  to  do  so,  and  we  are  fitting  up  a 
technical  schooL 

7396.  By  **  we  "  do  jrou  mean  the  Christian  Brothers  or  the  city  ot 
Cork  ? — We  are  moving  m  this  way  as  well  as  the  city  of  Cork. 

7397.  We  have  had  evidence  on  that  point,  but  what  we  should  like 
to  know  is,  what  the  Christian  Brothers  are  doing  ? — With  regard  to 
ourselves,  we  are  getting  up  a  technical  museum,  in  the  first  place, 
which  will  show  the  progress  of  the  various  arts  and  various  mana- 
factures  from  the  raw  material  to  the  manufactared  article.  We  are 
also  getting  instruments  which  will  explain  the  principles  of  machinery 
to  the  boys  before  they  go  to  trades,  and  we  at^e  teaching  those  braachss 
of  science,  chemistry,  und  natural  philosophy,  such  as  beat  and  light 
and  electricity,  bearing  on  manufactures. 

7398.  Have  you  at  present  laboratories  in  which  chemistry  and  the 
physical  sciences  are  practically  taught  ? — Yes. 

7399.  Do  the  boys  work  in  these  laboratories  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  a  great 
extent.  They  see  things  done  experimentally,. and  are  allowed  to  take 
part  in  experiments  themselves. 

7400.  Is  it  your  intention  to  extend  that  practical  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 
The  want  of  funds,  I  may  say,  is  the  only  drawback  to  us  in  that 
department. 

7401.  You  were  about  to  say  something  about  the  Cork  technical 
school,  and  I  said  we  had  already  received  evidence  on  that  subject,  but 
if  the  Christian  Brothera  are  going  to  take  any  part  in  the  organization 
or  carrying  on  of  that  school,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  hare 
to  say  on  the  subject  ? — With  regard  to  technical  education,  I  have 
made  it  a  point  of  study  for  some  years  past.  I  was  led  into  a  con- 
sideration of  it  from  the  circumstance  that  thousands  of  boys  leave  oar 
schools  after  five  or  six  years  spent  in  them,  with  their  English  and 
science  education  so  far  completed,  and  that  once  they  leave  us,  they 
have  no  place  whatever  to  go  to  where  they  can  improve  themselves 
subsequently  in  matters  connected  with  their  various  avocations. 

7402.  At  what  age  do  they  generally  leave  the  intermediate  school? 
—About  16  or  17. 

7403.  When  you  say  they  leave  at  that  age,  do  you  mean  that  a  Lurge 
proportion  remain  until  that  age  ? — A  very  large  proportion  remain  up 

'  to  16.  I  think  intelligent  parents  have  a  desire  that  their  childrea 
should  receive  a  good  education,  if  they  could  afford  it  at  all.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  School  of  Art  in  the  city  where  a  good  many  go  after 
they  leave  school,  and  where  their  education  is  earned  on  fuither ;  and 
a  good  many  have  been  very  successful  after  the  teaching  they  received 
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there  in  Tarioua    departments.      But  I  am  speaking    of    tradesmen  j^^ 

generally ;  thej  have  no  place  for  improving  themselves  after  they  go  to  y.  d,  Burke. 

business.    There  is  neither  a  general,  technical,  nor  industrial  museum  

in  the  city.  13  Jane  1SS3. 

7404.  What  part  do  the  Christian  Brothers  propose  to  take  in  this  ' 

movement  ? — ^Any  part,  we  should  take  would  he  carried  on  in  our  own 
establishment.    We  should  be  willing,  of  course,  to  take  our  part,  but 

within  our  own  walls,  in  anything  that  would  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  community. 

7405.  In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  do  that  ? — The  only  way  is, 
that  we  should  get  into  our  own  establishment  all  those  matters  that 
would  be  calculated  to  improve  the  inteUigence  of  the  children,  and  also 
train  their  hands  to  some  degree  before  going  to  the  various  trades. 

7406.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  your  object  is  to  establish  a  private 
technical  school  side  by  side  with  the  great  school  which  is  projected 
bj  the  city  ? — Yes,  and  that  our  boys  should  subsequently  take  part 
in  the  one  intended  for  the  general  public  after  they  have  been  trained 
to  a  certain  degree  by  us.  The  part  that  we  should  take,  or,  I  think, 
could  take,  would  be  to  give  them  as  much  science  instruction,  and  such 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  machinery,  the  use  of  the 
principal  machines,  the  lathe,  for  instance,  as  would  enable  them  after- 
wards to  derive  the  greatest  possible  advantage  they  could  receive  at  the 
technical  institution  of  the  city. 

7407.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  you  would  let  them  work  at  the  lathe  ? — 
Yes,  and  get  a  professed  hand  to  teach  them. 

7408.  You  do  not  consider  it  would  be  possible  for  any  of  ^  the 
reverend  Brothers  to  give  instruction  ? —  They  might,  subsequently. 
Many  of  them  have  a  turn  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  after  a  little 
while,  when  matters  would  have  progressed  we  might  all  of  us  take  a 
turn  in  teaching  it. 

7409.  Is  that  your  evidence,  that  some  of  you  should  qualify 
yourselves  for  it.  Is  that  now  in  your  contemplation  ? — ^Yes.  The 
means  are  at  hand  at  present,  for  the  purchase  of  a  very  large  self- 
acting  screw-cutting  lathe,  for  instance. 

7410.  Have  you  a  gas  engine  ? — ^One  is  to  be  got. 

7411.  You  are  aware  you  could  not  drive  a  large  screw  cutting  lathe, 
without  some  power  ? — Yes,  we  have  already  got  a  large  dynamo 
machine,  which  is  to  be  driven  by  this  gas  engine,  as  well  as  the  lathe 
and  other  machines ;  other  appliances  we  intend  working  by  compressed 
air. 

7412.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  small  cylinders  attached  to 
these  implements  ? — Yes,  they  might  have  them  already,  and  instead  of 
using  steam,  which  would  soil  the  models,  we  would  use  compressed 
air. 

7413.  Your  school  is  not  connected  with  the  National  Board? — No, 
none  of  our  establishments  in  Ireland  are,  but  I  may  explain  we  have 
Industrial  Schools,  which  are,  of  course,  under  Government  supervision. 

7414.  In  the  event  of  some  further  step  being  taken  towards 
rendering  primary  instruction  more  general,  for  instance  if  compulsory 
attendance  were  gradually  introduced  into  the  country,  which  of  course 
would  mean  attendance  at  efficient  schools,  how  do  you  think  the 
Government  could  best  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  schools  like  yours 
without  interfering  greatly  with  the  principles  which  you  have  laid 
down  by  yourselves,  for  their  conduct  ?— Well,  with  regard  to 
compulsory  education,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  our  schools  are 
over  crowded,  we  have  fiir  more  applicants  than  we  can  receive,  but 
witli  regard  to  the  general  principles  of  compulsory  education,  I  was 
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Beu.         examined  on  that  before  Lord  Bosse's  Commission  three  or  four  years 
J.  D,  Burke,  ago,  and  I  was  asked  what  I  thought  of  compalsory  edncadon.    I  told 

them  that  I  thought  if  infant  schools  were  widely  established  through 

18  Jnne  1888.  ^jjg  country,  especially  in  great  centres  of  population,  and  the  children 
taken  in  at  an  early  age,  say  four  or  five  years,  before  they  get 
accustomed  to  the  streets,  there  would  be  little  or  no  necessity  for 
compulsory  education.  I  also  told  them  that  the  class  of  children,  at 
present,  to  whom  compulsory  education  would  be  applied,  would  derire 
very  little  advantage  from  it,  because  their  school  going  years  are 
nearly  passed  already.  But  if  children  were  taken  up  at  four  or  five 
years  of  age  as  I  have  stated,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

7415.  But  you  do  not  want  to  convert  the  children,  but  the  parents, 
to  recognize  the  desirableness  of  education  ? — I  think  in  most  cases  the 
pnrents  have  a  great  des're  to  have  their  children  educated.  If  the 
absence  of  this  desire  exists  to  any  extent^  it  must  be  among  the  extremely 
poor  portion  of  the  population. 

7416.  And  what  means  would  you  take  for  getting  in  this  class  ? — 
There  should  be  some  means  for  providing  the  children  with  suitable 
clothing,  and  for  the  granting  of  requisites,  such  as  books,  free  to  them. 

7417.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  instruction  should  be  absolutely 
free  ? — It  must  be  free  for  them,  but  in  that  case  the  local  authorities 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  pay  for  them. 

7418.  What  are  the  fees  in  your  schools? — Our  education  is 
gratuitous,  but  for  the  repairs  of  the  establishment,  and  for  providing 
the  necessary  appliances  something  is  charged,  a  few  pence  a  week, 
varying  from  twopence  to  sixpence.  This  is  charged  only  to  children 
whose  parents  can  afibrd  it ;  the  poorer  children  are  never  asked  for 
payment. 

7419.  Does  the  sixpence  a  week  represent  the  payment  of  the 
highest  dass  of  the  intermediate  school  ? — Yes ;  all  that  money,  I  should 
state,  returns  to  the  children,  and  not  one  penny  of  this  money  goes  to 
the  support  of  our  community. 

7420.  I  want  to  know  -  how  the  Government  should  ascertain  that 
schools,  not  in  connection  with  the  National  Board,  are  efficient 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  any  Act  requiring  the  attendance  of  children 
at  school  ? — I  do  not  represent  the  body,  and  I  could  not  say  what 
course  the  Superior  General  and  his  council  would  be  willing  to  adopt, 
but  I  am  sure  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
times  in  any  fair  way. 

7421.  Of  that  you  are  convinced  ? — ^Yes. 

7422.  Are  you  prepared  to  inform  the  Commissioners  what  are  the 
reasons  alleged,  the  public  reasons,  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  to  put  their  schools  under  the  National  Board  ? — I  may  state 
that  our  body  was  in  existence  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board : 
we  had  laid  down  certain  fundamental  principles  upon  whidi  we  have 
acted  up  to  the  present  time.  The  National  Board  was  established  in 
1833,  and  went  on  totally  different  lines,  yet  in  order  to  give  it  a  trial, 
several  of  our  houses  were  connected  with  the  Board,  but  the  Brothers  were 
altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  schools  that  were  so  connected ;  thej 
withdrew  their  houses  from  them,  and  we  have  acted  independent!? 
from  that  time  up  to  the  present.  We  have  our  own  books,  onr 
own  government,  our  own  system  of  inspection,  and  our  own  peculiar 
system  of  teaching.  All  these  we  should  have  to  sacrifice,  if  we  were 
connected  with  the  Board  in  its  present  line  of  action. 

7423.  The  line  of  action  of  the  Board  in  the  present  day  is  scarcely 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1833  ? — Yes  ;  it  remains  the  same  as  regards  the 


18  Jane  1888. 
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books,  and  the  use  of  religious  emblems  in  the  schools,  as  when  they         Hev. 
started.  J-  D.  Burke. 

7424.  These  emblems  are  allowed  to  be  exposed  only  during  the 
hours  of  religous  instruction  ? — ^Yes. 

7425.  And  you  prefer  that  they  should  be  exposed  at  all  times  ?-* 
Yea,  at  all  times. 

7426.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  You  teach  drawing  and  receive  a  subvention 
from  the  Corporation  of  Cork.  Do  you  present  your  boys  for 
examination  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — ^No,  we  do  not, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  our  rule&  that  would  prevent  it ;  if  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  made  any  overtures  that  would  be  acceptable  we 
should  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  privileges  that  would  be  given 
under  that  Department,  but  from  all  the  accounts  I  have  heard  about  it 
myself,  or  read  about  it,  it  seems  to  be  very  deTective. 

7427.  In  what  respect  ? — Well  it  is  very  defective  inasmuch  as  the 
teaching  imparted  in  it  is  not  of  a  practical  character.  The  various 
branches  of  drawing  taught  under  the  system  have  no  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  various  manufactures  of  the  country.  I  have  heard 
{i:ent]emen,  both  English  and  Irish,  complain  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  did  not  make  its  students  practical ;  that  while  they  were 
skilled  in  all  ordinary  styles  of  drawing,  the  application  of  it  to  the 
arts  or  manufactures  was  not  carried  out  in  the  schools. 

7428.  You  have  a  religious  house  or  more  than  one,  I  believe,  in 
London  ? — ^No,  we  had  houses  there,  but  they  were  all  given  up. 

7429.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  on  your  part  in  making  an 
inspection  of  the  collection  of  drawings  from  provincial  schools,  which 
is  exhibited  annually  at  South  Kensington  ? — Not  In  tlie  least. 

7430.  Your  body  is  very  desirous  of  having  children  taught  drawing  ? 
— YeSy  and  to  show  this,  they  have  placed  the  drawing  department  of 
a  few  of  their  schools  under  certificated  teachers  from  South  Kensington. 
Some  schools  in  Dublin  are  so  connected. 

7431.  The  objection  which  applies  to  connection  with  the  National 
lioard  does  not  in  any  degree  apply  to  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  ? — It  does  not ;  but  I  may  mention  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  introduced  intermediate  education,  was  to  show  that  if 
any  system  were  inti*oduced  which  would  be  unobjectionable,  we  would 
avail  ourselves  of  it.  We  have  embraced  the  intermediate  system 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  We  passed  one-fourth  of  all  the  pupils 
that  passed  last  year.     We  got  thirteen  medals,  and  several  exhibitions. 

7432.  One  of  your  objections  to  the  system  of  the  Science  aod  Art 
Department,  is,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  practical  ? — I  did  not  mention 
that  as  an  objection  of  ours,  but  only  as  a  statement  I  have  heard. 

7133.  It  is  not  a  consideration  that  deters  you  from  adopting  their 
system  ? — It  is  not. 

7434.  Does  examination  under  the  Intermediate  Board  encourage 
more  practical  teaching  than  the  Science  and  Art  Department? — I 
cannot  say  that  it  encourages  more  practical  teaching.  The  examina- 
tions of  both  are  seemingly  the  same,  but  I  may  say  this,  that  no  system 
of  education  introduced  into  Ireland  for  the  last  century  has  been  so 
beneficial  as  that  of  Intermediate  Education.  It  has  completely  revolu- 
tionised middle  class  education  in  the  country.  '  It  has  given  a  stimulus 
to  the  children,  which  they  never  had  before ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
vitality  in  the  whole  of  that  department  of  education,  to  which  Ireland 
was  altogether  unaccustomed  before  its  introduction. 

7435.  {Chairman.)  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  these  examina- 
tions having  a  tendency  to  encourage  cram.  Is  that  your  impression  ?— 
No.    I  have  been  connected  with  intermediate  education  from  the 

i     16581.  B  B 
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•Rev*         beginning,  which  is  now    about    five    years,  and    I  cati  bbj    that 

J.  D.  Burke,   j    have   seen   no  tendency   whatever   to  cram,   nor    does  the   syHtew 

13  JuneTssa    it^l^  «'»^'*i^*g®  i^     What  I  understand  by  CFam,  or  what  is  geoerallj 

•       '    understood  by  cram,  is  the  giving  .an  amount  of  information  merdy 

suitable  for  a  special  ezaminatioa  without  a  gradual  development  of  the 

mind.    The  Intermediate  Board  does  not  sanction  that.    It  requires  one 

hundred  days'  attendance  at  least  in   the  schooboom.     We  have  to 

certify  that  the  boys  have  made  that  attendance   before  any  results 

can  be  got  for  them.     Then  for  that  length  of  time  they  are  uftder 

instruction  in  various  subjects  for  which  they  go  in.     Therefore,  I  saj 

there  cannot  be  any  cram  in  it  when  they  are  regularly  prepared  day 

after  day  for  their  work. 

7436.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable,  in  order  that  boys  might  be 
Capable  of  being  presented  for  exaoiination  under  the  intermediate 
system  of  instruction,  in  science,  more  especially  in  chemistry  and 
physics,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  practical  work  iu  a  laboratory 
as  a  necessary  condition? — Well,  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education  lay  it  down  as  an  essential  thing  now,  in  the  teaching  of  these 
branches,  that  the  teaching  throughout  shall  be  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions and  experiments. 

7437.  What  means  have  they  of  ascertaining  that  this  has  been  really 
done  ? — The  style  in  which  the  questions  are  given.  They  are  givea  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  test  whether  boys  have  really  seen  the  experiments 
or  not,  and  I  should  say  that  no  boy  who  has  not  seen  the  experiments 
can  answer  satisfactorily  or  be  entitled  to  a  respectable  pass. 

7488.  The  examiners  shape  the  question  so  that  you  believe  that  mast 
be  the  case  ? — ^Tes,  if  they  are  to  answer  satisfisustorily.  No  haj  that 
has  not  seen  experiments  in  chemistry  or  philosophy  can  aosirer 
respectably  on  the  paper.  A  boy  standing  an  examination  in  natural 
philosophy  or  chemistry  without  having  seen  physical  apparatus  at 
work  or  having  been  shown  a  chemical  substance  would  furnish  an 
excellent  illustration  of  cram.  That  is  altogether  discouraged  by  the 
Commissioners. 

Sir  D.  V.  Sib  Danibl  Vincbnt  O'Suixivan  examined. 

(ySvUivan. 

—  7489.  {Chairman,)  You  are  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Cork  ? — Tea,  a 

merchant,  and  a  manufacturer  in  other  branches. 

7440.  You  are  a  largo  exporter  of  butter  ? — We  have  been  on  an 
average  of  years  the  largest. 

7441.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Dairy  School? 
--^Yesy  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  it. 

7442.  The  Commission  would  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  influence, 
present  and  prospective,  of  this  school  on  the  butter  trade  ? — I  think  it 
is  calculated  to  do  an  immense  amount  of  good.  I  believe  our  peoi^e 
have  not  made  so  much  progress  as  the  people  of  other  countries  in  the 
art  of  butter-making.    For  instance,  I  recollect  some  years  ago  myself 

-  that  the  American  butter  was  almost  unsaleable,  its  quality  tnis  so 
inferior^  Reqently  I  saw  it,  and  it  is  quite  or  almost  quite  as  good  as 
ours.  There  are  a  number  of  girls  receiving  instruction  at  the  Dairy 
School,  and  not  only  do.  they  gain  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  themselves, 
but  they  dissepinate  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  through  the  country 
among  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

7443.  The  export  of  butter  amounts  to  a  y^ty  large  figure  ?— To 
nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  per  annum.  We  ourselves  have  shipped 
butter  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  oi  a  million  in  one  year. 
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7444.  That  is  independent  of  the  consumption  of  butter  in  the  country      Sir  D,  V. 
itself  ?— Yes,  quite  so.  O* Sullivan, 

7445.  Are  you  able  already  to  trace  some  effect  from  the  instruction  jg  ju"^jri883 
given  in  the  Dairy  School,  by  the  quality  of  the  butter  produced  in  - 
Mnnster  ? — I  think  we  can.     I  have  seen  essaj  s  of  those  girls  in  butter 
making,  and  certainly  they  displayed  an  immense  amount  of  intelligence. 

I  also  have  seen  the  practical  work,  and  I  think  I  can  already  trace  a 
verj  great  improvement,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  Dairy  School. 
I  believe  in  future  it  will  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 

7446.  Can  you  give  the  Commission  any  special  cases,  where  the 
produce  of  any  particular  dairy  has  been  improved  by  the  instruction 
given  to  the  dairymaid  at  that  school  ? — ^I  can,  and  I  am  confident  that 
other  members  of  &e  committee  can  also. 

7447.  Would  you  undertake  to  procure  some  opinions  on  the  subject 
and  append  them  to  your  evidence  p — ^I  will  gladly  do  that.  There  has 
been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  passing  through 
Cork  for  years,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  get  some  special  cases  for  you. 
I  may  mention  that  one  of  the  principal  prizes  won  at  the  show  recently 
held  in  London  was  awarded  to  a  Cork  ftirmer,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  the  most  successfnl  pupils  of  our  model  school,  and  further,  I  am 
aware  that  exceedingly  high  wages  can  be  obtained  by  pupils  who  are 
willing  to  go  out  as  dair3rmaids.    In  fact  they  are  iu  great  request. 

7448.  Yon  are  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Merchants  ?— Yes, 
I  am. 

7449.  Do  the  Committee  of  Merchants  generally  approve  of  this 
institution  (the  Dairy  School)? — I  think  they  do.  I  have  been 
connected  with  it  from  the  very  commencement. 

7450.  Is  their  approval  testified  by  their  being  willing  to  subscribe  to 
its  maintenance  ? — ^They  have  subscribed,  but  they  have  not  subscribed 
as  liberally  as  they  might  have.  They  are  now,  however,  manifesting 
such  an  interest  in  the  school,  seeing  the  good  it  has  done,  that  they 
are  prepared  to  give  it  warm  support. 

7461.  Do  you  consider  it  is  one  of  those  institutions  which  should  be 
supported  by  local  contributions,  in  order  that  it  may  be  entitled  to 
that  which  it  does  receive,  namely,  Government  support? — Un- 
doubtedly I  do.  I  think  we  should  take  an  interest  in  it  ourselves,  and 
show  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  our  part,  and  then  I  think  we  should 
get  assistance  from  the  Gkyvemment. 

7462.  Generally  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  in  all 
industrial  occupations  to  which  schoc^  instruction  is  applicable,  it  is 
desirable  that  local  efforts  should  be  made  precedent  to  Government 
grants  being  applied  for  ? — ^Well,  I  should  imagine  some  local  effort 
should  be  made,  but  you  know  very  well  that  ours  is  not  a  very  rich 
country,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  give  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  I 
know  this  question  of  technical  education  is  interesting  the  people  here 
very  much,  indeed.  I  am  engaged  in  three  or  four  branches  of  manu- 
bcture,  and  in  our  several  branches  of  manufacture,  nearly  every 
employ^  we  have  in  any  important  position,  has  been  educated  at  the 
Christian  Brothers'  Schools. 

7463.  And  therefore  you  are  glad  to  testify  to  their  great  ability  ?— I 
am  indeed,  sir,  and  I  only  wish  that  the  number  of  boys  whose  education 
i8  of  such  a  high  standard,  should  get  an  opportunity  of  becoming  really 
good  tradesmen.  We  have  found  a  very  great  absence  of  well-conducted 
and  intelligent  tradesmen.  I  believe  there  would  be  a  good  future  for 
those  boys  if  they  could  receive  technical  education. 

7454.  The  citizens  of  Cork  are  determined  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
provide  that  instruction  in  future  ?— I  am  quite  confident  they  are. 

BB  2 
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Mr,  Mb.  Philip  F.  Johnson,  Egmont  Anns  Hotel,  Kanturk,  examined. 

P.  F.  Johfuim. 

745o.  {Chairman^)  What  is  your  occupation  ? — ^A  commission  agent, 

13  June  1883.   ^^^  j^^^j  keeper  at  Kanturk,  and  I  bare  been  secretary  to  a  Labourers' 
■  "■      League  for  many  years. 

7456.  You  bave  been  kind  enougb  t«  answef  a  series  of  questions 
wbicb  tbe  Boyal  Commission  on  Tecbnical  Instruction  caused  to  be 
circulated  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

7457.  What  bave  you  to  tell  the  Commission  in  regard  to  that  portion 
of  the  subject,  in  which  you  take  the  greatest  interest  ? — ^What  I  am 
anxious  to  put  before  the  Commission  is,  the  desirability  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  female  members  of  farm  labourers  families,  for  I 
find  after  very  lengthened  experience  all  over  the  country,  that  the 
female  members  of  a  family  are  of  no  assistance  whatever  in  supporting 
the  family,  simply  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  suitable  occupation  for 
them. 

7458.  That  applies  particularly  to  the  smaller  farmers  throughout  the 
country  parts  of  Ireland  ? — ^Yes.  I  have  watched  the  question  for  over 
23  years,  and  I  find  that  the  greatest  grievance  that  small  farmers 
and  labourers  complain  of  is  the  want  of  suitable  occupation  for  the 
female  members  of  the  family.  I  think  basket-making  is  a  thing  thst 
might  be  gone  into  very  largely;  in  my  district  it  might  be  turned  to 
very  great  advantage,  as  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  work.  They  come 
16  or  17  miles  to  Kanturk  for  twigs,  also  for  what  is  known  as 
**  scollops  "  for  binding  the  thatch  upon  houses,  and  for  rough  baskets 
for  farmers'  use. 

7459.  Would  you  like  to  see  that  trade  extended  from  Kanturk  to 
different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I  think  it  is  a  trade  that  might  be  very 
easily  started  at  very  little  cost. 

7460.  It  is  very  well  understood  at  Kanturk  ? — Yes,  but  the  basket- 
making  at  Kanturk  is  very  rough  work,  and  might  be  improved  very 
much. 

7461.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining,  at  Kanturk, 
instructors,  if  the  trade  were  taken  up  in  other  parts?— None 
whatever. 

7462.  Would  you,  in  addition  to  that,  like  to  see  a  finer  description 
of  basket  work  manufactured  in  Kanturk  itself? — Most  certainly  I 
should,  as  the  present  is  the  result  of  male  labour. 

7463.  How  would  you  set  about  this  ? — ^I  think  if  those  who  are 
responsible  to  a  large  extent,  outside  the  Govenunent,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  would  take  the  question  up,  they  might  do  it 

7464.  Who  are  the  people  outside  the  Government  to  whom  joa 
would  look  ? — The  proprietors  of  land,  such  as  Sir  Goorge  ColthorBt 
and  other  gentlemen  like  him.  If  Lady  Colthurst  were  in  Kanturk 
1  would  have  basket-making  started  in  48  hours. 

7465.  You  are  dependent  on  proprietors  ? — At  present,  I  do  not  see 
a  chance  of  doing  anything  without  them. 

7466.  Is  there  not  sufficient  public  spirit  among  the  population 
without  them  ? — ^There  is  plenty  of  public  spirit,  but  no  money. 

7467.  But  it  does  not  require  much  money  ? — ^I  have  an  idea,  which 
I  think  I  should  be  able  to  work  out,  if  I  could  only  enlist  Lady 
Colthurst's  help,  I  would  take  a  few  females  over  to  Germany  where 
finer  basket-making  is  carried  on.  If  there  were  two  or  three  smart 
girls  taken  over  to  the  centres  of  manulSacture  in  Bavaria,  and  they 
were  to  see  what  is  being  done  there  in  the  trade,  and  the  benefits 
arising  from  it,  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  do  a  great  amount  of  good.   I 
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am  qaite  satisfied  that  the  raw  material,  at  home,  would  then  go  on         Mr. 
improying,  the  same  as  in  the  butter  trade.    I  know  a  case  that  came  ^'  ^'  Johtson, 

under  mj  own  notice  where  a  young  girl  was  sent  up  to  this  Dairy  ...  ^ 

School  in  Cork.    She  spent  three  months  at  the  school,  and  when  she  ^'^"'*®  ^^®''' 
came  back  she  absolutely  would  not  remain  in  the  house  she  had  been 
living  in  all  her  life,  and  her  father  had  to  get  200/.  to  build  a  new 
house ;  I  was  in  fact  the  means  of  getting  the  money  for  him* 

7468.  Yon  would  like  to  see  girls  sent  over  to  Germany  to  learn  the 
trade  of  basket-making  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  or  else  to  have  a  public 
instructor  sent  throuji^h  the  country  to  instruct  the  people. 

7469.  I>o  you  quite  despair  of  the  Irish  middle  class  being  able  to 
take  a  part,  at  any  rate,  in  providing  funds  for  this  kind  of  instruction  ? 
— I  do  not ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  commence  it. 

7470.  But  they  would  contribute  if  the  impulse  were  given  from 
what  we  were  accustomed  to  consider  os  being  from  above  ? — Quite  so, 
or  from  the  Government ;  one  of  the  two. 

7471.  Is  there  any  other  trade  besides  basket-making  that  you  have 
in  your  mind  as  suitable  ? — There  was  a  question  brought  before  roe 
some  time  ago  of  making  reels  to  supply  thread  manufacturers  in 
England  with.     It  was  being  done  in  Gralway. 

7472.  That  is  a  trade  requiring  very  little  machinery  ? — Not  much, 
sir. 

7473.  In  any  place  where  you  have  a  quantity  of  wood,  and  cheap 
labour,  anyone  might  :iet  up  a  small  factory  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  they 
might  set  up  a  factory,  but  they  would  not  have  the  means  of  paying 
the  employes.  That  is  where  we  all  fall  to  the  ground  in  this  country. 
We  can  start  a  factory  very  well,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  employes, 
while  we  are  awaiting  the  sale  of  the  products. 

7474.  But  when  we  look  at  the  returns  of  the  saving  banks  and 
the  various  banking  companies,  we  find  a  very  large  sum  of  Irish  money 
deposited  there  ? — ^I  think  not  by  the  class  of  people  to  whom  I  am 
referring. 

7475.  Well,  and  who  are  the  depositors  ? — ^I  think  they  are  mostly 
the  Grovernmcnt  employes,  pensioners,  and  others. 

7476.  But  you  do  not  think  surely  that  they  have  forty ^nillions  in 
the  banks  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  they  have. 

7477.  Do  you  think  the  Gk)vernment  employes  have  a  tenth  part  of 
what  is  invested  ? — Well,  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  generally  speaking 
the  working  people  have  no  money. 

7478.  No,  but  those  who  employ  the  working  people  have  ? — Oh  I 
thej  have  sir. 

7479.  When  we  find  gentlemen  conducting  brewing  establishments  in 
Cork,  tanneries  and  various  other  large  concerns,  and  with  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  steamship  companies  in  the  world  here,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent Irishmen  from  setting  up  a  factory  for  making  reels  ? — T  cannot 
answer  that  either ;  it  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  absence  of 
public  spirit. 

7480.  But  we  cannot  admit  the  absence  of  public  spirit,  seeing  what 
they  do  at  Cork.  Are  there  any  other  trades  that  you  think  might  be 
established  profitably — small  trades  that  would  give  employment  to  the 
class  of  people  that  you  speak  of?— Yes,  there  are,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  tweed  mills,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five  around 
Kanturk,  and  also  work  with  sawing  machines. 

7481.  Do  the  work  people  show  themselves  favourable  to  the  saw- 
mill ?_0h  yes,  people  are  not  nearly  so  much  opposed  to  machinery  as 
it  is  thought. 
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Mr.  7482.  And  where  this  opposition  does  exist,  it  is  a  prejudice  that  is 

/'.  F.  JohniOH*  rearing  out  ? — It  is  a  prejudice  that  is  wearing  out  fast. 

J  — :  g^        7^3.  Do  you  think  any  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  designs 
.     ,       '   of  articles  manufactui^  in  bog  oak  ?-— I  have  not  given  any  oonsidention 
to  that  subject. 

7484.  Have  you  any  schools  in  Kanturk  in  connection  with  tiie 
Science  and  Art  Department-*any  drawing  schools  ? — ^No,  only  the 
ordinary  national  schools. 

7485.  You  are  aware  of  coarse  that  if  suitable  teachers  were  provided 
to  give  proper  instruction  in  drawing,  a  considerable  payment  may  be 
earned  by  the  attendance  of  pupils  ? — Yes. 

7486.  What  is  the  population  of  Kanturk  ?— A  little  over  2,000. 
There  was  at  one  time,  twenty  years  ago,  an  industry  established  by  the 
present  Dean  of  Cloyne,  who  was  then  parish  priest  of  Kanturk,  that 
is  the  making  of  lace  collars  and  hair  nets ;  that  succeeded  among  the 
girls  in  the  town,  but  not  among  the  women  in  the  country ;  it  was 
superseded  very  shortly.     There  was  also  crochet  work. 

7487.  Did  the  crochet  work  arise  out  of  the  other  ? — ^Yes. 

7488.  Was  it  that  it  was  superseded  by  machinery  ? — ^No,  but  the 
fiashion  changed. 

7489.  What  about  laoe  collars  ? — ^It  was  part  of  the  business  too. 

7490.  Will  there  be  any  specimens  of  that  exhibited  at  the  Cork 
Exhibition  ?*-Ye8,  the  firm  of  O'Brien  Brothers  is  largely  engaged  in 
that  trade  I  think. 

7491.  It  is  a  trade,  then,  that  is  in  existence  still  in  the  conntiy? 
— ^It  is. 

7492.  Though  not  in  Kanturk  ? — No,  there  is  no  manufactory  there 
now. 

7493.  Are  the  people  thrifty  ? — They  are,  but  they  have  very  little  to 
save,  or  to  be  thrifty  about. 

7494.  Are  they  anxious  for  instruction  ? — They  are  anxious.  Several 
of  them  have  spoken  to  me,  labourers  particularly,  and  they  all 
expressed  a  desire  that  a  man  should  be  sent  among  them  to  gire 
lectures,  and  improve  them  ;  but  they  would  like  that  the  Government 
should  have  some  hand  in  it,  as  they  would  otherwise  think  there  was 
some  party  business  in  it. 

7495.  Do  you  think  that  lectures  on  an  improved  system  of  farming 
wonld  be  of  much  advantage  ? — I  am  certain  they  would. 

7496.  Would  they  be  attended  by  the  small  farmers  ? — I  am  sore 
they  would. 

7497.  And  you  think  if  given,  and  if  calculated  to  meet  their  wants, 
they  would  lead  to  improvement  in  the  system  of  farming  ?— There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

7498.  Do  you  consider  your  small  farmers  are  an  industrioas  race? 
— They  are  very  industrious. 

7499.  Would  you  say  the  men  or  the  women  are  the  more  iiiduRtrioas? 
— There  is  no  industry  for  the  women  at  all.  Young  membere  of  a 
family  up  to  14  or  15  years  are  all  idle,  and  have  nothing  to  do. 

7500.  Up  to  what  age  do  they  remain  at  school? — To  12  or  13. 
When  they  come  to  be  15  or  16,  they  go  to  America. 

75000.  Of  course  that  is  a  great  loss  to  the  country  ? Of  coonc 

it  i& 

7501.  {Mr.  Woodall.)  You  told  us  that  people  in  your  neighbourhood 
looked  to  the  Grovemment  for  the  initiative  in  this  ? — That  is  so. 

7502.  You  have  spoken  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Dairy  School 
at  Cork?— Yes.  .  . 
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7603.  And  you  are  aware,  I  rappose,  how  largely  it  is  managed  and  Mr. 

supported  by  a  local  committee  ? — I  am.  -P.  F^Johnmm, 

7504.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  local  control,  and  local  support 

won  Id  be  essential  to  the  success  of  any  such  teaching  as  you  suggest  ?      

— ^I  think  it  woald. 

7505.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  forthcoming  in  a  place  like  Kanturk  P 
— I  think  it  would,  but  there  will  be  no  local  elbrt  without  the  initiative 
being  taken  by  the  Government. 

7506.  {Chairman,)  Bat  why  not  try  your  own  personal  initiative  ? — I 
am  only  one.  I  have  tried  it  over  and  over  ngain  with  others,  whom  I 
supposed  would  take  the  initiative,  but  they  did  not  respond.  However, 
things  are  mending,  and  we  shall  do  much  better  for  the  future  I  fancy. 
I  would  desire  to  impress  on  you  the  necessity  of  sending  some  public 
lecturer,  especially  as  regards  agricultural  instruction.  The  reason  I 
say  they  should  come  from  Government  is,  that  if  they  were  sent  from 
others,  it  might  be  considered  a  party  movement. 

Mr.  Wm.  D'Esterbb  Parker,  of  Passage  West,  County  Cork,  Mr,  W. 

examined.  D*Eiterre 


Parker. 


7507.  {Chairman,)  I  believe  you  are  an  active  poor  law  guardian  ? 
— I  have  been  for  many  years,  but  I  am  not  a  guardian  at  present. 

7508.  You   have  taken,  and   still  take  a  great  interest  in  primary 
schools  ? — ^Yes. 

7509.  BotH  wcM-khouse  schools  and  ordinary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

7510.  I  believe  you  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Commissioners  some' 
defects  in  the  plan  of  educating  children  both  in  the  ordinary  schools 
of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  in  workhouse  schools  ? — Yes. 
The  workhouse  schools  generally  are  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  but  I  mention  them  particularly  to  distinguish  them.  The 
defect  that  I  see  in  workhouse  schools  is  an  almost  total  absence  of 
industrial  education.  It  is  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  children  should  be  so  taught  and  brought  up  to  trades  suitable  to 
their  position  of  life,  such  as  shoemaking,  tailoring,  carpentry,  masons* 
work,  gardening,  coopering,  and  all  the  different  trades,  even  to  basket- 
making,  and  all  these  could  be  taught  in  any  ordinary  country  workhouse. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  with  very  few  exceptions  there  is  but 
very  little  taught,  particularly  as  con^Mired  with  the  number  of  children 
that  are  attending  these  schools.  There  may  be  a  dozen  children  out 
of  a  hundred,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  children  grow  up,  and 
are  old  enough  to  leave  the  workhouse  ^aey  ^have  no  particular  skill'  of 
hand.  They  are  taught  reading  and  writing  and  aritjbimetic;.and  their 
religous  education  is  remarlwbly  well  attended  to ;  but  they  ate  like  bljds 
in  a  cage,  so  to  speak,  and  '♦vhen  they  leave -school  they  nrd  totally  unaMe 
to  work,  having  been  trained  up  in  a  cage-like  manner.  I  endeavoured 
to  get  the  Cork  workhouse  school  placed  under  the  agriculturai 
programme,  so  that  the  Inspector  of  that  particular  department  of  th€ 
National  Board  should  attend  occasionally,  and  see  that  the  boys  aifiid 
even  the  girls  were  taught  some  mode  of  gardening  or  planting,  or 
ngricolture,  according  to  the  suitableness  of  the  establishment.  t 

7511.  What  quantity  of  ground  is  attached  to  the  Cork  workhouse  ? 

About  eight  acres.     There  are  six  acres  under  garden  cuttivatioih.)  I 

was  very  much  surprised  tosee in* tbft report  of  the  proceedings- of  the 
Bantry  Union  some  time  ago,- when  ewployment  was  needed  for  the 
peoxde  liiere^  and  it  was  proposed,  to  employ  them-  on  the.  worfchouse 
grounds, HiBt  the  gto^mdaof  the  eatoUiafaniBiit^ffivraiet tgr^t ttoantyMKi 
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Mr,  W.  il^d  inmates  were  thus  deprived  of  aa  opportunity  of  learning  some 
D'Eaterrt     manual  work. 

ParkMT.  7612.  I  believe  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  many 

workhouses  ? — It  may  be.  It  was  the  ease  in  the  Middleton 
workhouse,  but  since  I  heard  of  it,  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  guardians 
and  it  has  been  done  away  with,  and  now  vegetables  for  the  house  are 
cultivated  on  the  land.  1  think  where  the  Government  gives  a  grant 
towards  the  education  of  children  in  these  establishments,  it  Is 
incumbent  on  the  Grovemment  to  see  that  the  children  are  brought  up 
in  habits  of  industry  as  a  sine  qud  non.  It  is  a  great  blot  on  the  system 
of  national  education  in  workhouses,  that  the  system  which  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out  in  all  workhouses  is  not  carried  out  as  it  ought  to  be, 
there  is  simply  a  makeshift  appearance  of  it. 

7513.  Why  is  industrial  education  neglected  in  workhouse  schools? 
— I  will  explain  it,  as  far  as  I  know.  Teachers  receive  result  fees  for 
literary  education,  and  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the  agricultural 
department,  the  agricultural  or  garden  inspectors  as  they  are  called, 
is  very  small.  I  was  very  much  surprised  when  on  writing  to  the 
National  Board  of  Education  recently,  and  asking  why  it  was  the 
garden  inspector  had  not  visited  the  workhouse,  as  promised,  that  they 
wrote  to  me  in  reply,  that  he  would  visit  the  house,  but  only  for  thii) 
year.  I  thought  that  an  extraordinary  answer  to  say  he  would  only 
do  it  for  this  year. 

7514.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  only  one  inspector  of  agricnltnre 
for  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — I  am  aware  of  that,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
additional  evidence  of  the  case,  I  make  out,  of  the  defect  in  the  nature  ot 
the  education  that  is  given ;  for  the  idea  of  having  only  one  agricultural 
inspector  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  absurd. 

7515.  They  did  not  tell  you  that  in  answer  to  your  letter  ?— They 
did  not,  and  if  they  had,  I  should  have  worked  it  out  before  this.  The 
total  number  of  schools  as  mentioned  in  their  report  is  seven 
thousand,  and  by  the  last  return  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  believe 
the  total  number  of  such  farm  schools,  in  connection  with  the  Board 
on  the  3 1st  December  1881,  was  severty-four. 

7516.  That  you  do  not  consider  to  be  a  satisfactory  proportion  for  an 
agricultural  country  ? — Decidedly  not. 

7517.  How  would  you  set  about  remedying  that? — To  remedy  that» 
what  I  would  propose  first  of  all  would  be,  to  attach  to  each  national 
school  in  the  country,  an  acre  or  two  acres  of  ground. 

7518.  We  are  told  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  ground  ?— Not 
the  slightest,  not  the  most  remote ;  money  will  get  anything  I  assure 
you;  ground  could  be  as  easily  got  for  schools,  as  it  is  got  for 
railways,  or  for  any  other  purposes  of  that  kind. 

7519.  Whose  money  ought  to  be  applied  to  obtaining  the  ground?— 
The  money  of  the  general  tax-payer,  for  on  the  proper  training  of  these 
children,  the  prosperity  of  the  general  tax-payer  depends.  Every  one  of 
those  children  if  they  are  properly  trained,  when  they  come  to  be  16  years 
of  age,  and  are  able  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  world^  will  give  in  return 
his  fair  proportion  to  discharge  the  burdens  on  the  general  tax- 
payer; the  want  of  such  schools,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  the 
country,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  possible  loss  to  the  general 
tax-payer  of  the  community,  that  is  my  general  answer.  As  to 
localizing  the  public  rate  for  national  purposes,  I  would  not  think  of  it 
for  a  moment.  By  all  means  let  the  children  of  the  State  be  supported 
by  the  State  in  the  very  best  possible  manner,  and  Ireland  will  then 
become  a  prosperous  and  a  loyal  country.  But  idlencFS  is  our  great 
bane,  and  ignoranoe  coats  ub  more  money  than  anyone  ia  awaxe  oil 
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7520.  Since  the  Grovernment  is  willing  to  pay  four-fifths  of  the  entire  j^y,  nr 

cost  of  the  education  of  the  children^  it  should  be  given  in  the  way  D^Esterre 

most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  ? —  Parker. 
Precisely  so. 

7621.  And  you  think  that  agricultural  education  is  in  that  respect  a^ 
valuable,  if  not  more  valuable  than  literary  education  ? — That  is  my 
opinion.  We  then  come  to  the  garden  schools,  and  there  are  only 
twenty  schools  having  gardens  attached ;  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
loss  of  power  in  the  past  fifty  years*  since  the  establishment  of  this 
system  of  education,  in  not  training  the  children  of  the  labourer  in 
industrial  work. 

7522.  When  boys  enter  into  active  life,  when  they  leave  the 
national  school  or  the  workhouse  school,  are  they  prepared  in  any  way 
by  the  instruction  they  have  received  for  occupying  themselves 
profitably  ? — They  are  in  a  great  measure  by  the  literary  instruction  ;  of 
course  that  has  developed  their  minds  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  would 
be  much,  more  useful  to  them,  if  even  an  hour  or  two  hours  were  taken 
out  of  the  literary  instruction  in  the  day,  and  they  were  afforded  some 
hand  training,  some  technical  education  suitable  to  their  positions  in 
life,  and  suitable  to  the  district  in  which  they  are  brought  up.  When 
these  children  afterwards  emigrated,  as  many  of  them  would  do,  they 
would  go  abroad  as  skilled  labourers,  able  to  take  to  their  work  at  once, 
and  to  become  self-supporting. 

7523.  At  all  events  they  would  be  able  to  become  bkiUed  labourers  ? 
—Yes. 

7524.  Do  you  say  that  if  some  time  were  abstracted  from  the  time 
given  for  literary  instruction,  if  that  should  be  necessary,  or  if 
instruction  were  given  in  the  evening  where  the  opportunity  offered,  it 
would  be  useful  ? — I  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  them  to  attend 
in  the  evening.  I  think  the  confinement  in  a  school  room  would  be  too 
much  ;  there  would  be  ample  time  during  the  day ;  from  half -past  nine 
to  half-past  three  o'clock  is  an  exceedingly  long  time  for  a  little  boy  to 
be  kept  in  a  school-room.  If  their  brains  were  exorcised  and  developed 
in  conjunction  with  manual  occupations,  tliey  would  learn  a  great  deal 
more,  even  in  the  way  of  literary  instniction,  and  it  would  take  off  the 
pressure  in  their  minds. 

7525.  And  one  way  or  the  other,  you  are  convinced  that  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  handicraft,  that  is  in  the  use  of  tools,  might  be 
given  without  any  difficulty,  in  the  schools  ? — ^Most  decidedly  so;  and  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

7526.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  school  buildings  are  adapted  for  that 
kind  of  instruction  ? — Not  at  present,  but  they  could  he  very  easily 
adapted  for  this,  for  it  would  be  easy  to  set  up  a  working  room  or  a 
shed  alongside  of  the  school-room. 

7527.  And  that  would  not  involve  much  expense,  I  suppose  ? — Very 
little  expense. 

752H.  Do  you  think  that  in  regard  to  non-vested  schools,  patrons 
would  be  prepared  to  incur  some  expense  for  that  purpose  ? — Patrons 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  school  would  incur  any  reasonable  expense 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  patrons  on  the  other  hand,  who  take 
no  interest  in  the  schools  will  do  very  little.  But  I  think  if  there  were 
some  inducement  held  out  by  Government  to  help  them,  and  also  an 
inducement  held  out  in  this  way  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
teacher,  if  they  did  not  do  it,  it  would  have  a  good  effect ;  I  think  some 
indirect  compulsion,  or  a  stimulus  would  be  required. 
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Mr.  W.  7529.  You  would  pay  the  teachers  by  examination  resnlta  ?— Yes 

D'EMterre;    certainly,  I   would  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  of  that.    Teachers' 
Parker.       salaries  in  the  countiy  are  excessively  low. 

^       j  7530.  What  else  have  you  to  say  on   the   question  of  indastrial 

"°^  ■  teaching  ? — Well  1  heard  the  evidence  with  regard  to  basket-making, 
and  I  think  that  such  an  industry  could  be  taught  admirably  in  schools 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  ground  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
growing  of  twigs  there.  If  there  was  some  arrangement  ou^e  for  their 
growth,  there  would  be  employment  for  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  school. 

7531.  But  in  growing  twigs  you  would  want  a  good  deal  of  moistore, 
would  you  not  ? — Ireland  abounds  in  moisture. 

7532.  Then  you  say  that  you  have  ground  that  without  anj 
preparation  would  be  sufficiently  moist  for  the  growing  of  twigs?-— 
There  is  no  preparation  necessary,  when  there  is  a  small  boggy  tract 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  school ;  in  other  .places,  of  course,  it 
might  not  be  available. 

7533.  Between  Cork  and  Queenstown  for  instanoe,  you  do  not  think 
of  growing  twigs  ? — ^No  I  speak  of  the  purely  agricultural  districts. 
Another  industry  carried  on  in  my  district  and  peouliarly  adapted  for 
girls,  is,  the  making  of  Irish  lace.  That  industry  is  progressing  verj 
favourably  owing  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox  of  Booth  and  Fox  of  this 
city,  and  Mr.  O'Brien  of  the  firm  of  O'Brien  Brothers  of  Douglas,  and 
in  fact  most  of  the  labourers'  cottages  in  the  Carngalive  district,  about 
six  miles  from  Gorki  are  small  manufactories.  The  owners  of  the 
factories,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  supply  ihe  cotton  and  pay  so  mnch 
for  the  making  of  the  lace,  and  they  &end  round  their  agent  every  week 
to  collect  the  articles,  and  to  pay  for  the  work  done. 

7534.  Who  furnishes  the  patterns? — Messrs.  Booth  and  Fox  and 
Messrs.  O'Brien,  who  give  the  orders  for  the  work. 

7535.  And  do  you  say  that  it  is  an  increasing  trade  ? — Yes,  it  is,  and 
it  gives  all  the  young  girls,  and  indeed  all  the  old  women  in  the 
neighbourhood  constant  occupation  in  making  crochet. 

7536.  What  sort  of  wages  can  they  eani  at  it  ? — From  3*.  to  6*.  a 
week,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  for  them  to  earn,  during  the  time  they  are 
unemployed  at  household  wOrk. 

7537.  Do  you  know  where  the  wholesale  houses  get  their  designs  ?— 
No. 

7538.  Would  you  have  the  girls  in  schools  taught  !ace-making,  or 
should  they  be  tuught  on  leaving  school  ? — ^At  school.  I  wonid  giro 
them  an  idea  there  :  let  them  work  it  out  at  home. 

7539.  Is  not  that  done  at  some  of  the  convent  schools  ? — I  should 
think  in  almost  all  the  convent  schools,  in  Tonghal  and  Kins&le 
particularly,  and  I  think  also  in  Cork.  The  convent  schools  were,  I 
may  say,  the  first  to  lead  in  the  way  of  industrial  teaching.  They  luiTe 
been  most  successful,  and  seeing  that  it  has  worked  so  well  in  these 
schools,  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  whether  it  could  not  be  carried  oat 
in  other  schools  for  girls. 

7540.  Do  they  not  teach  sewing  in  the  national  schools  ? — Yes. 

7541.  What  kind  of  sewing  ? — The  sewing  is  generally  of  a  plain 
description,  except  in  some  particular  places.  Lately,  in  a  little  school 
I  was  connected  with,  the  girls  have  been  simply  taught  ordinary  plain 
sewing.  There  is  a  ladies  committee  who  take  the  duty  altematelj  of 
attending  the  schools  every  day,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  looking  after 
the  teaching  of  the  girls,  and  this  is  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  more  than  one  respect,  both  as  regards  the  children  and  the  ladies, 
for  it  gives  the  latter  occupation  and  induces  them  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  chiildrenj  i^and  it  creates  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  ladies  and 
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the  children.    The  children  get  small  premiums  or  gratuities  once  a       Mr.  W. 
year^  for  their  needlework.     In  that  way  it  is  working  remarkably  well.        jyEsterre 

7542.  Do   you  think   it  desirable   that  there  should  be  some  local       Parker, 
inspection  of  boys'  schools  as   well  as  of  girls'  schools? — ^Decidedly. 
There  is  an  inspection  at  present  by  the  National  Board. 

7543.  But  I  mean  by  persons  resident  in  the  locality  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  most  desirable.  At  present  it  is  left  to  the  managers  of 
schools,  and  if  the  managers  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  all  goes  on 
right;  but  if  the  mauager  does  not  care  about  the  school,  and  does 
not  go  more  than  once  in  six  months,  the  thing  is  left  practically  to  the 
master ;  the  district  inspector  goes  there  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  the 
outside. 

7544.  I  suppose  that  such  is  specially  the  case  in  vested  schools  ? — 
I  am  a  great  advocate  of  local  management  and  of  local  inspection  in 
every  possible  way,  because  it  makes  the  upper  classes  take  an  interest 
in  the  lower  classes. 

7545.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  establishing  local  inspection 
through  the  country  ? — The  only  way  that  I  could  suggest  at  present 
would  be  the  annual  election  of  a  committee,  leaving  it  an  open  question 
for  the  residents  to  take  it  up, .  Suppose  for  instance  in  a  district  there 
were  three  ladies  and  three  gentlemen  elected  annually,  through  the 
machinery  of  the  National  Board,  it  would  be  only  thoae  having  an 
interest  in  the  matter  that  would  take  it  up.  I  think  something  could 
be  done,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

7546.  You  would  not  leave  it  to  popular  election  ? — No^  I  would  not. 
I  like  popular  elections  very  wel^  but  in  that  respect  we  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  something  about  popular  election.  In  fifty  years' 
time  we  may  be  better  off,  but  at  present  popular  election  is  the  election 
of  ignorance.  I  think  fifty  years  hence,  as  things  have  been  pro- 
gressing during  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  shall  be  in  a  good 
position. 

7547.  You  believe  then  that  progress  is  being  made  in  regard  to 
education  in  Ireland  ? — ^Amazing  progress  has  been  made.  There  is  a 
very  great  desire  in  the  very  humblest  classes  to  have  their  children 
educated.  America  has  done  a  great  deal  in  that  respect,  because  i  in 
the  letters  received  at  home,  the  great  cry  is,  '^  send  the  children  to 
''  school.  They  are  no  good  if  they  come  out  here  ignorant."  And 
those  who  return  from  America  and  the  Colonies  can  tell  them  of  the 
complaint  that  has  been  made  that  the  Irish  emigrant  wants  education, 
and  how  if  that  want  were  supplied  he  would  get  on  well.  With 
regard  to  the  system  of  education  in  the  Colonies,  I  might  mention  that 
I  was  speaking  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  returned  from  one  of 
the  Colonies,  where  education  is  free. 

7548.  What  bearing  has  that  fact  upon  the  condition  of  education 
prevailing  in  Ireland  ? — Here  it  is  not  free.  The  school  fees  chained 
for  the  children  are  so  excessive,  that  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind, 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  very  iiTegular  attendance,  and  the  non- 
attendance  of  a  large  number  of  children  in  our  national  schools.  By 
the  report  there  are  over  one  million  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the 
national  schools  in  Ireland,  and  the  average  attendance  of  those  children 
does  not  come  up  to  even  half  that.  It  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things, 
and  a  very  great  loss  of  educational  power.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
Government  have  done,  the  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to  school. 
I  have  gone  to  hunt  up  and  find  out,  from  house  to  houses  why  the 
child  is  not  sent  to  school.  The  answer  I  fi-equently  get  is,  ^*  I  cannot 
**  afibrd  to  pay  fivepence  or  sixpence  this  week."  To  my  mind,  that 
is  too  large  a  sum  to  be  charged  as  school  fees  for  the  children- d  a 
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Mr,  W,  labourer.  Let  the  tradesman's  children  pay  if  they  think  proper,  but 
D^Esterre     it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  poor  labouring  man,  with  9s.  or  10«.  a 

Parker.  week,  can  support  himself  and  his^family,  and  pay  Is.  or  2s.  a  week  for 
the  education  of  his  children.  Suppose  he  has  four  children  who  pay 
an  average  of  only  threepence  a  Aveek,  it  would  amount  to  If.,  and  that 
would  be  a  large  sum  out  of  his  weekly  earnings. 

7549.  You  speak  of  the  total  sum  paid  by  Uie  &ther  of  a  numerous 
family  ? — I  speak  of  only  an  ordinary  family.  For  a  numerous  family 
he  could  not  pay  at  all.  But  it  is  a  very  important  fact,  that  snch  a 
large  number  of  children  absenting  themselves  from  school,  points  to  the 
necessity  I  have  been  advocating  of  compulsory  and  free  educatioD. 

7550.  Do  you  think  that  if  education  were  compulsory  it  must 
necessarily  be  free  ? — ^I  would  leave  it  free  to  the  labouring  cbss,  and 
leave  it  optional  with  those  who  were  able  to  pay. 

7551.  That  it  should  be  incumbent  upon  those  to  pay  who  were  able 
to  do  so,  and  you  would  excuse  those  who  cannot  pay  ? — That  is  already 
done  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board;  but  I  do  not  think, 
unfortunately,  that  the  patrons  pee  it  carried  out. 

7552.  What  objection  is  there  to  our  present  system  that  those  wbo 
cannot  afford  to  pay  are  excused? — There  is  no  objection,  but  no- 
fort  unately  the  system  is  not  carried  out.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  child 
being  at  a  school  free. 

7553.  What  is  the  authority  that  excuses  the  payment  of  fees  ? — ^By 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  the  manager  of  a  national  school  can 
have  the  children  of  very  poor  people  placed  in  the  free  list,  if  he  thinks 
proper.  I  spoke  to  one  or  two  managers  about  getting  a  child  on  the 
free  list,  and  I  could  not  get  it  done. 

7554.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  and 
schoolmistresses  ? — ^I  think  they  are  much  too  low.  Of  course  on  tlie 
foundation  of  the  National  School  Board  some  fifty  years  ago,  Ireland 
was  in  a  very  dark  state  with  regard  to  education,  and  people  did  not 
give  it  a  thought.  A  large  number  of  people  thought  that  children 
should  not  be  taught  anything  at  all,  and  that  in  fact  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  teach  them ;  and  the  salaries  then  fixed  for  schoohnarters 
were  wretchedly  inadequate.  Expenses  have  increased  since  then.  The 
National  School  teachers  must  naturally  make  a  better  appearance  than 
formerly,  must  dress  better,  must  bring  up  their  children  better,  and  I 
do  think  there  is  no  class  in  the  community  holding  a  higher  position  in 
the  country  than  our  present  National  School  teachers.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  class,  not  even  leaving  the  clergy  out  of  consideration,  who 
hold  a  more  responsible  position  in  the  country  than  those  men  who  are 
endeavouring  to  train  the  future  men  and  women  of  Ireland  to 
become  useful,  industrious,  loyal  people.  And  these  men  should,  above 
all  others,  I  think,  be  well  taken  care  of  and  should  be  paid  a  proper 
salary. 

7555.  You  are  aware  that  vnthin  the  last  few  years  teachers  have  been 
getting  fees  on  results,  which  was  not  the  case  before  ? — I  am. 

7556.  You  are  well  aware  also  that  as  it  has  been  found  that  Boards 
of  Guardians  are  not  generally  willing  to  contribute  to  that  payment, 
some  modification  of  the  present  rule  is  about  to  be  introduced  ? — I  hope 
so.  The  reason  Boards  of  Guardians  objected  to  pay  is  one  worthy 
of  notice.  They  thought  it  was  very  unfair  to  tax  one  section  of  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  to  put  the  tax  of 
result  fees  on  land  and  house  property,  leaving  the  general  moneyed 
property  of  the  State  wholly  exempt,  the  children  of  the  State  have  a 
right  to  be  pit)vided  for  by  the  State  and  every  tax-[)(iyer  has  a  right  to 
contribute. 
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7«557*  Are  yoa  quite  correct  in  stating  that  other  tax-payers  do  not       Mr,  Tf. 
contribate,  seeing  that  thej  pay  the  salaries  of  the  school  masters  ?—     D'Etterre 
That  is  all.  Parker. 

7558.  And  they  also  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  result  fees? — Yes,  ,„  . :„^„ 

that  is  aU.  18  June  1858. 

7559.  Does  not  that  amount  to  four-fifths  of  the  entire  cost  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  ? — The  thing  is,  we  object  to  pay  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year,  in  result  fees  beyond  what  we  are  paying  already. 

7560.  I  merely  called  attention  to  the  statement  you  made  that  -the 
tax-payer  did  not  contribute,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  that 
he  does  contribute  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — Your  remark,  is 
quite  correct,  but  I  was  pointing  out  the  specific  thing  people  were  not 
contributing  to  the  actual  result  fees,  and  I  think  the  Boards  ui  Guardians 
were  right  in  objecting  to  pay  these  claims. 

7561.  You  think  that  if  that  difficulty  were  removed  it  would  put  ■ 
male  and  female  school  teachers  in  a  better  position  ? — Yes,  and  1  should 
be  glad  to  see  that  improvement. 

Mr.  Parker  further  stated  : 

7561a.  In  reply  to  the  question,  how  is  it,  with  all  the  money  lodgetl 
in  the  several  banks,  and  the  great  prospects  of  the  distillers,  brawers, 
and  the  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company,  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in 
promoting  industrial  employment,  the  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

Ireland,  at  least  the  southern  part,  is  managed  almost  exclusively  by 
land  agents,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  receive  the  rents  and  pay  the  surplus, 
after  deducting  the  salaries  and  expenditure,  to  the  landlord;  the  agents, 
as  a  rule,  take  no  interest  in  promoting  industrial  pursuits,  neither  do  the 
landlords ;  there  are,  however,  noble  exceptions,  but  those  are  few  and 
very  far  between.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is  a  trade  which  requires  large  capital  and  returns  a  large  profit.  Both 
distillers  and  brewers  so  manage  as  to  obtain  possession  of  tlie  houses  for 
selling  their  produce,  called  public-houses,  which  are  spread  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  every  possible  way  a  tacite  for  such  drink  is  cultivated 
amongst  the  people,  including  children,  and  a  great  part  of  the  earnings 
of  the  working  classes  is  consumed  in  such  diink,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  food,  clothing,  or  house  accommodation,  the 
working  classes  will  live  in  single  rooms  rather  than  pay  for  a  house. 
Tliere  are  not  houses  in  sufficient  number  in  Cork  to  enable  each 
family  to  live  in  separate  ones,  and  although  the  Corporation  of  Cork 
availed  itself  of  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  removed  a  number 
of  houses,  which  were  condemned,  provision  was  not  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  evicted  tenants  who  were  compelled  by  necessity 
to  take  rooms  in  the  already  over  crowded  houses.  It  is  here  that  the 
principal  consumers  of  intoxicating  liquors  reside,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
children  are  often  sent  for  liquor  to  the  public-houses  to  bring  homo  to 
their  parents,  and  thus  they  have  had  the  habit  of  drunkenness  instilled 
into  them  by  their  parents.  The  maiu  remedies  for  this,  are  healthy 
homes  for  the  working  classes,  and  technical  education  for  their  children. 

As  regards  the  flourishing  trade  of  the  Steam  Packet  Company,  this 
is  easily  explained,  the  want  of  industrial  employment  for  the  people 
prevents  local  manufacture,  and  obliges  the  shop-keepers  to  send  to  Eng- 
land, America,  and  the  Continent,  for  almost  all  the  necessary  aiticles 
required  in  the  ordinary  dwelling-houses.  Those  steamera  are  principally 
employed  bringing  over  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds,  while  our 
people  at  home  are  comparatively  idle  or  in  the  workhouses.  If  it  was 
the  raw  material  that  the  steamers  brought,  and  if  this  was  manu- 
factured at  home,  Ireland  would  very  soon  become  a  prosperous 
country.      Again,  those  steamers  are  also  employed  in  carrying  over 
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Jfr.  W,      to  England  large  qaantities  of  cattle,  reared    bj   the  fanners.    This 
D*EMi€rr€     system  of  rearing  cattle  carried  on  almost  exclnsivdj  in   some  parts 

Parker.       Qp  Ireland,  is  highly  dastructive  to  the  interests  of  the  labourer,  the 
13  Jane  1883.  ^i^^^°^^"9   ^^  sh<^keeper,  and  all   other  classes,  as  the  labourer  is 

*   deprived  of  the  means  of  working  on  the  land,  there  being  little  or 

no  tilla<re,  and  when  he  ceases  to  be  employed,  the  circulation  of 
money  is  stopped  and  all  classes  consequently  suffer ;  whereas  if  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  was  reverted  to  in  some  degree,  there  would  be 
more  industrial  employment  for  all  classes.  Ireland  at  present  supports 
foreign  labonren*  who  grow  com  for  her,  while  she  leaves  her  own  to 
starve ;  and  the  carriage  of  this  com  and  flour,  manufactured  abroad,  is 
another  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  Cork  Steam  Packet  Company; 
in  fact  those  ships  are  principally  employed  in  bringing  goods 
manufactured  by  foreigners  for  the  use  of  our  people,  while  ^e  latter 
are  perishing  for  want  of  employment. 

There  is  another  source  of  employment  which  appears  to  me  to  require 
public  attention,  namely, — the  training  up  of  those  boys  to  the  sea  service, 
who  are  anxious  to  become  sailors,  and  here  again,  it  will  be  found  that 
foreigners  are  largely  employed,  while  our  own  people  are  left  idle  and 
in  workhouses,  or  obliged  to  emigrate.  By  the  last  return  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  dated  April  2nd,  1883,  195,987  seamen  were  employed 
in  the  British  Merchant  Service,  and  of  that  number  no  less  than 
26,017  were  foreigners;  again,  I  find  by  the  same  return  that  in  184^ 
there  were  15,704  apprentices,  whilst  in  1882  the  numbers  were  reduced 
to  2,992,  shewing  very  plainly  a  most  serious  dedine  in  liie  the  number 
of  trained  sailors  in  the  Merchant  Service  ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fiust, 
that  captains  of  ships  sve  now  obliged  to  accept  the  services  of 
landsmen,  principally  those  known  as  **  comer  boys,"  not  been  able  to 
get  technically  trained  sailors.  I  have  recently  brought  the  entire 
question  before  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  hope  that  an  industrial 
training  ship  school  might  be  established  in  Cork  Harbour,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  boys  to  become  sailors.  If  some  law  was  introduced 
prohibiting  men  from  being  employed  as  sailors  who  were  ilhtenite 
and  unskilled,  and  if  there  was  some  regulation  as  regards  foreigners, 
then  no  doubt  an  effort  would  be  made  by  the  shipowners  to  promote 
the  technical  education  of  boys  in  this  branch  of  industrial  employment 
Another  question  of  infinite  importance  is  the  training  of  girld  to 
cooking  and  domestic  service.  The  workhouse  schools  present  ao 
admirable  opportunity  for  this  essential  branch  of  technical  education, 
and  a  good  deal  might  also  be  done  in  the  ordinary  national  schools 
throughout  the  country  were  this  branch  of  education  introduced.  The 
Local  Government  Board  have  power  to  have  it  fully  carried  oat  in 
workhouses,  and  no  doubt  a  recommendation  to  that  effect  would  have 
the  desired  effect. 

Finnlly,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  general  introduction  of  all 
branches  of  technical  education  suitable  to  the  several  locAlities,  I  would 
suggest  that  lecturers  be  employed  to  give  lectures,  so  that  the  adult 
members  of  society  may  be  instracted  in  the  responsibility  devolving 
upon  them  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  technical  education  of  the 
young. 

jH^  Mr.  T.  Andrew  Forrkst,  Insi>ector  at  the  Cork  Butter  Exchange, 

T.A.rirrut.  examined. 

— ""  7562.  {Chairman.)  You  are  a  butter  inspector  of  the  city  of  Cork? 

— Yes. 

7563.  Are  butter  iuspectoj-s  officials  appointed  by  the  Corporation  r— 
No,  they  are  appointed  by  both  sides  of  the  butter  trade — ^by  those  who 
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represent  the  farmer,  and  by  those  who  export  the  butter    we  stand  an  ^^' 

examination^  in  fact.  ^*  -^*  ^^^^*' 

7564.  And  the  wht)le  of  the  batter  aold  m  the  public  market  in  Cork  ^g  June  1883. 
passes  under  your  inspection  ? — Yes,  we  classify  all  the  butter.  

7565.  Therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  change  to  take  place, 
either  for  better  or  for  worse,  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  brought  to  the 
market  without  coming  under  your  notice? — It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible ;  we  should  notice  any  improvement  that  occurred. 

7566.  I  would  wish  to  know  whether,  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Munster  Dairy  School,  butter  was  improving  in  quality  or  getting 
worse? — There  has  been  an  improvement  in  butter  for  the  past  16  or 
16  years,  but  in  the  past  10  years  particularly  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  though  very  many  fanners  are 
still  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  ways  in  which  butter  should  be 
made  up  ;  they  still  9tnnd  very  much  in  need  of  instruction. 

7567.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Miinster  Dairy  School  ? — Yes, 
I  happened  to  visit  it  on  one  occasiim,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  myself  how  the  school  was  worked.  I  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  get  the  farmers  to 
send  their  daughters  to  be  educated  there.  I  believe  that  that  school  is 
calculated  to  benefit  Munster  very  much. 

7568.  Were  you  successful  in  your  attempts  to  get  the  farmers  to 
send  their  daughters  there  ? — I  think  so.  More  pupils  have  attended 
the  school  since,  at  all  events.  It  has  not  been  very  long  established. 
I  made  it  my  business  to  see  whether  there  was  an  improvement  on 
the  part  of  those  who  passed  a  session  there,  and  the  few  students  I 
happeiied  to  know  who  attended  the  school  made  very  much  better 
batter  afterwards  than  they  did  before  they  went  there.  One  that  I 
knew  very  well  never  got  the  highest  brand  in  our  market  previous  to 
her  training  at  that  school.  Now  she  freq[uently  gets  the  highest 
quality  of  butter,  and  realizes  from  10*.  to  15*.  per  cwt.  more. 

7569.  Do  the  prices  realized  for  butter  depend  very  much  on  the  skill 
used  in  its  production  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely.  We  are  very  much 
behind-hand  still  in  this  country  in  the  way  butter  is  made.  I  have  a 
knowledge  of  how  butter  is  made  in  all  parts  of  Munster,  and  the 
methods  are  still,  in  many  instances,  very  imperfect. 

7570.  But  what  I  wish  particularly  to  know  is  this :— -Can  the  produce 
of  a  cow  remain  the  same,  or  is  it  possible  to  produce  a  very  much 
better  or  a  very  much  worse  butter  from  the  same  cream  ? — Oh, 
certainly,  according  as  it  is  cared  for.  Cream  is  a  thing  liable  to  be 
afiected  by  the  smallest  impurity  in  the  atmosphere,  and  according  as  it 
is  cared  for  the  quality  of  the  butter  is  good  or  bad.  Churning  and 
the  manipulation  afterwards,  of  course,  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

7571.  All  this  may  be  learned  in  a  school  like  the  Munster  Dairy 
School  ? — ^Yes ;  tlie  education  there  is  of  a  very  practical  nature,  and  is 
calculated  to  benefit  the  country  very  much.  At  first  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  it  might  be  too  technical,  and  the  people  were  under  that 
impression  themselves  ;  but  after  the  girls  had  spent  a  session  there, 
they  were  greatly  pleased.  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  many  of  them,  and 
they  have  admitted  that  during  the  time  they  spent  there  they  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information. 

757*2..  You  spoke  of  special  instances  in  which  dairymaids  who  had 
not  been  able  to  attain  the  highe&t  brand  in  the  market  previously,  after 
attending  the  schools  did  obtain  the  highest  brand  from  the  inspector  ? 
— Yes. 

7573.  That  brand  is  attached  in  the  market  ?«— Yes ;  the  highest  is 
called  the  '*  saperfine  "  brand* 
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Mr,  7574.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  that  kind  within  your  ohserva- 

T.A,Forre»t,  tion? — I  know  a    eouple  of   other  cases   where  the  make  of  hatter 

improved  after  the  girls  had  undergone  a  period  of  training  in  the 

13  June  1883.    ^^YiOo\. 

7575.  Which,  of  course,  means  a  very  great  advantage  to  them  ? — A 
very  great  advantage.  The  difference  in  the  price  was  very  oonsidemble. 
These  parties  I  speak  of  were  first  of  all  getting  the  second  highest, 
and  then  they  got  the  highest  quality,  making  a  difference  of  from  12#. 
to  14f.,  and  sometimes  20ff.  per  cwt. 

7576.  That  meant  an  increase  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

7577.  Do  you  think  it  sufficient  to  have  hut  one  dairy  school  in  all 
Munster  ? — Oh  no,  1  think. not.  The  few  persons  who  are  educated  Id 
the  Cork  School  in  comparison  to  the  whole  number  is  so  small  tliat 
very  much  good  could  not  be  done. 

7578.  Do  the  pupils  come  from  a  great  distance  ? — Some  come  from 
Waterford  and  from  different  parts  of  Munster. 

7570.  That  is  inconvenient  ?— It  is,  of  course,  rather  inconvenient 

7580.  If  there  was  a  school  at  Waterford,  do  yo  think  it  would  be 
attended  ? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  stir  up  farmers  to  these  things. 
They  require  to  have  much  attention  drawn  to  them  before  they  become 
at  all  interested. 

7581.  But  the  sooner  you  bring  out  the  system  there,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — Certainly  ;  I  think  there  should  be 
several  schools  like  this  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

7582.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  travelling  dairy  school?—! 
saw  it  here  at  a  cattle  show,  but  I  do  not  think  the  people  gain  verj 
much  information  from  its  working.  It  is  from  curiosity  merely  that 
the  farmer  will  come  to  look  at  a  thing  like  that. 

7583.  You  think  it  necessary  that  girls  should  spend  several  weeks  at 
least  in  receiving  instruction  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  most  essential.  I  think  a 
session  spent  at  the  dairy  school  is  of  incalculable  benefit.  I  might  tell 
you  that  the  Committee  of  Merchants  issue  instructions  every  year  to 
the  farmers  about  the  improvement  in  butter,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  packages  dean,  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  salt  used,  and  things 
to  that  e&ct.  As  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  butter  manage- 
ment, I  wrote  a  little  pamphlet,  which  obtained  a  very  large  cireuktion 
in  Munster,  and  in  that  pamphlet  I  di'ew  attention  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  attendance  at  this  dairy  school  {pamphlet  handed 
in*). 

7584.  I  suppose  you  consider  that  all  the  literature  in  the  world  will 
make  a  veiy  much  less  impression  than  showing  pupils  how  to  work 
and  accustoming  them  how  to  do  their  work  properly? — Yes^  I  am 
perfectly  satisfi^  of  that.  This  little  pamphlet  is  written  in  ii  veiy 
simple  style,  for  most  of  the  works  published  on  the  same  subject  bad 
more  or  less  of  a  technical  character,  and  I  think  the  people  did  not 
care  to  read  them. 

Jiev,  Canon      B^^v.  Canon  Hbgabtt,  Administrator  of  S.S.  Peter  and  Paul's  Roman 
Heyarty.  Catholic  Church,  examined. 

7585.  {Chaimum,)  You  are  the  administi<ator  of  the  Pariah  of 
S.8.  Peter  and  Paul  ? — ^I  am ;  and  I  am  the  mana<*cr  of  schools  where 
seven  hundred  children  are  educated  in  this  city.  I  have  been  in  various 
parishes  about  the  city,  and  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  country. 

-  -     -     —  — 

*  Entitled  "Practical  Batter-making." 
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7586.  Are  your  schools  in  connection  with  the  National  Board  ?—  Bev.  Canon 
Yes.  I  should  wish  to  saj  that  I  have  heen  devoting  most  unremitting  Hegarty. 
attention  to  schools  for  the  past  23  years,  since  I  was  ordained; 
I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  them  because  thej  are,  I 
maj  saj^  the  germs,  the  roots  out  of  which  all  prosperity  for  the 
people  is  to  come.  I  find  amongst  the  people  the  greatest  desire  to 
have  recourse  to  what  I  must  call  self-reliance  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Parker,  I  may  state  that  I  find  no  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  pay  school  fees,  nor  do  I  think  that  the 
children  have  been  kept  away  in  consequence. 

7587.  Was  your  experience  in  a  poor  district  ? — ^Tes.  I  was  on  the 
shores  of  Bantry  Bay  for  two  and  a  half  years.  Then  I  was  at  Douglas, 
and  next  at  Glanmire.  I  have  been  1 1  years  in  this  city.  I  spent 
two  and  a  half  years  going  through  America.  I  saw  the  school 
system  there,  and  paid  great  attention  to  it.  I  brought  back  all  the 
experience  I  could  possibly  obtain,  taking  notes  wherever  I  went 
through  America,  and  I  tried  to  get  the  people  here  to  profit  by  my 
experience.  I  think  there  is  absolutely  a  craving  for  technical  education 
amongst  the  people.  Last  winter  I  opened  a  night  school  for  boys 
who  had  gone  to  business,  for  such  persons  as  had  become  porters 
tradesmen,  shop  assistants,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  when  a  boy  grows  up 
to  be  about  16,  when  he  is  taken  away  from  the  school  room,  that 
he  begins  to  see  the  advantage  of  education  ;  and  if  I  had  only  50/.  at 
my  command  I  could  have  made  that  night  school  so  successful  that  I 
am  sure  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  amelioration  of  the  people,  and 
confer  incalculable  blessings  on  them. 

7588.  Is  not  that  school  held  in  the  day  school  room  ?— Fes. 

7589.  Did  you  earn  anything  from  the  working  of  the  school  ? — 
Certainly  not ;  I  never  contemplated  making  anything  by  it,  but  shall 
be  well  pleased  if  I  can  make  it  self-supporting. 

7590.  How  much  will  you  be  able  to  earn  for  your  school  in  the 
shape  of  a  grant  ? — They  will  pay  10/.  for  every  25  boys  that 
attend  three  nights  of  the  week  for  a  term  of  six  months.  They  will 
appoint  an  assistant  also  when  the  numbers  inoi^ase,  and  the  teachers 
^1  get  result  fees,  the  same  as  in  the  day  school. 

7591.  What  are  the  subjects  that  you  actually  teach  in  the  night 
school  ? — The  three  B's  principally,  but  when  I  myself  give,  or  get  the 
teachers  to  give  experiments  in  hydrostatics^  or  show  the  use  of 
apparatus  in  a  nieht  school,  I  find  the  people  crowd  in,  not  only  the 
ordinary  pupils,  but  grown  men.  I  was  particularly  anxious  about  it, 
because  since  my  return  from  America  in  1872,  I  have  expended 
between  7,000/.  and  8,000/.  in  procuring  Church  fiiniiture,  and  over 
lOyOOO/.  in  schools.  I  obtained  valuable  works  of  art  from  Belgium, 
a  pulpit  costing  600/.,  six  confessionals  costing  100/.  each,  and  the 
sanctuary  stalls  for  the  canons  at  a  cost  of  850/.  I  got  all  these  things 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  here.  Unfortunately  it  had  not 
that  efiect,  but  on  the  contrary,  I  incurred  a  great  deal  of  odium  among 
the  people  for  getting  them.  But  the  fact  is,  they  could  not  execute 
them  here.  In  proof  of  that  I  may  mention  that  the  altar,  we  are 
exhibiting  at  the  Cork  Exhibition,  I  got  for  400/.  I  could  not  get  that 
done  in  Ireland  for  less  than  660/.  I  gave  men  in  Dublin,  in  Cork,  and 
ebewhere  in  Ireland  a  chance  of  executing  this  work.  They  have  all 
the  materials  here^  the  various  kinds  of  marble,  and  everything  else, 
but  they  could  not  do  it.  One  man  said,  *^  We  can  do  the  altar,  but 
we  cannot  do  the  figures,'^ — ^three  statues.  Another  said,  *<  I  can  do 
the  figures  but  not  the  altar."  One  sculptor  in  Dublin,  said  he  would 
do  one  work  for  230/.,  while  another  said  he  would  do  the  same  work 
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Htv,  Camm   for  70/.    The  whole  work  in  thai  way  would  cost  me  660/^  while  I 
Htgarijf.      coiiM  get  it  from  Belgium  for  400/.     I  got  some  men  to  put  up  the 
pulpit  here,  but  other  men  who  were  employed  walked  away  oi)t  of  the 
church,  and  left  the  scattered  fragments  of  their  work  lying  about  day 
after  day  for  weeks. 

75d2.  What  remedy  would  you  provide  for  that  ? — Well,  if  the  youths 
and  the  rising  generation  got  a  fair  start,  we  should  be  able  to  keep  all 
those  orders  at  home*  We  have  as  good  materials  as  could  be  found. 
There  is  the  bog  oak  of  Eillarney,  which  I  should  prefer  to  Russian 
oak.  We  have  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  marble  in  Ireland,  but  the 
people  do  not  know  how  to  use  these  materials. 

7593.  You  have  an  art  school  in  Cork  ? — It  is  beginning  to  be  useful, 
and  it  will  do  a  great  amount  of  good,  but  hitherto  there  has  been  verj 
little  of  what  I  would  call  profitable  learning  derived  from  it.  The 
tndesmen  were  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  it  was  not  made 
extensive  enough. 

7594.  Are  you  hopeful  of  better  results  when  the  new  building  now 
contemplated  shall  have  been  erected  ?— Certainly,  and  when  the  teaches 
are  increased  in  number. 

7595.  Would  you  begin  instruction  in  manual  work  in  the  primaiy 
schools  ?— Certainly.  Last  week  I  gave  2/.  in  premiums  to  the  girls 
of  the  school  in  the  following  way : — for  a  girl  making  the  best 
dress,  lOf. ;  for  a  child  making  the  best  pinafore,  Sm,  ;  for  a  child 
knitting  the  best  pair  of  stockings,  the  same.  There  is  a  staff  of  about 
twenty  teachers  in  the  three  schools,  and  I  had  the  work  examined  bj 
all  the  teachers  except  those  who  instructed  the  pupils  how  to  do  the 
work. 

7596.  If  girls  are  taught  sewing,  you  see  no  reason  why  boys  should 
not  be  taught  the  use  of  tools?— Most  certainly  not.  There  is  an 
aptitude  in  the  boys  to  learn,  and  to  profit  by  the  information  thej 
receive. 

7597.  Do  you  Uiink  it  necessary  that  instruction  should  be  gireo 
during  the  present  school  hours,  or  that  the  boys  should  come  after- 
wardS|  at  four  or  five  o'clock  ? — ^Tes,  they  would  return  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  we  should  then  have  a  better  class  of  boys  than  those  now  sent  out 
to  work. 

7598.  What  about  young  boys? — ^There  is  a  great  difficulty  about 
them  iu  this  way,  that  the  teachers  are  paid  by  results,  and  they  are 
reluctant  to  allow  any  interference  with  the  course  of  instruction 
required  by  the  inspector. 

7599.  But  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  teaching  this  work  in  the 
evening,  and  they  were  paid  by  i*esult  it  would  make  some  progress  ?— 
Most  certainly,  and  I  could  give  convincing  proof  of  that  In  our 
schools  the  result  fees  for  music  will  not  be  divided  among  the  teachers 
except  it  be  taught  within  school  hours.  Now  I  have  engaged  that 
result  fees  shall  be  paid  to  one  teacher,  to  whom  I  have  guaranteed  6/. 
per  month,  and  she  teaches  music  beibre  and  after  school  hours.  The 
children  all  wait  for  that  instruction,  and  I  have  been  frequently  obliged 
to  break  up  the  music  class  in  order  to  force  the  children  to  go  home. 
They  will  learn  anything  from  which  profit  is  to  be  derived  hereafter. 
I  might  say  also  that  nothing  would  teU  better  for  the  people  at  large 
than  that  a  cooking  stove  should  be  erected  in  the  schools,  which  would 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  heating  the  schools  during  the  winter. 

7600.  What  would  prevent  that  being  done  ?— WeU,  what  Mr.  Parktf 
said  about  the  managers  of  schools.  I  could  spend  at  least  200^  a  year 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  tlie  people,  if  I  had  paid  off  the  debt  oo 
the  schools,  which  have  been  just  completed. 
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7601.  Bat  if  your  sapporters  bave  been  so  liberal  tbat  thej  bave  JUv.  Canon 
enabled  you  to  get  altars  from  Belgium^  it  i^jpears  to  me  there  should  Hegariy, 
be  no  dimcultj  in  mising  the  money  for  providing  a  cooking  stove  ? — Oh, 
jesy  all  the  money  was  liberally  contributed.  The  entire  community  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Sir  George  Colthurst,  because  he  has  been  the  means 
of  teaching  young  women,  through  the  dairy  school,  the  way  to  cook 
The  better  class  feel  glad  and  proud  of  this  step,  and  I  am  sure  all 
classes  would  willingly  subscribe  to  schools  of  that  kind.  I  promise  that 
if  the  Grovernment  would  give  60/.  a  year,  75/.  would  be  subscribed  for 
any  purpose  of  that  kind.  There  would  not,  I  think,  be  much  contention 
about  any  such  thing  as  technical  teaching.  Yesterday  I  was  speaking 
to  a  few  of  the  principal  merchants,  and  was  telling  them  about  coming 
to  give  evidence  here.  They  said  "Oh,  bother,  there  is  too  niuch 
teaching  already,"  and  they  added  "that  is  what  led  to  penny  newspapers 
and  demoralized  the  entiie  community."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  that,  because,  unfortunately,  people  in  general  do  not  know  anything 
more  than  how  to  read  the  penny  newspaper,  that  is  the  narrow  confined 
sphere  of  intelligence  they  have. 

7602.  That  is  an  additional  reason  why  you  are  anxious  to  introduce 
technical  education  ? — Yes, 


Mr.  BiCHABD  Carbt,  of  Skibbereen,  examined.  Jtfr.  R.  Carey. 

7603.  (Chairman.)  You  are,  I  believe.  Director  of  the  Baltimore 
Fishery  Company? — Yes,  we  take  several  kinds  of  fish  and  cure 
pilchards.  The  Company  which  I  represent  was  started  first  to  cure 
pilchards,  but  from  that  other  matters  have  developed,  as,  I  dare  say, 
you  know,  and  the  Baltimore  Fishery  Company  deal  extensively  in 
mackerel  and  other  matters.  We  first  started  with  the  idea  of  curing 
pilchards  only.    Our  plant  has  cost  over  2,000/. 

7604.  Do  the  fishermen  employed  in  that  part  of  the  coast  hail  from 
your  district  in  large  numbers  ?^Yes.  We  commence  taking  pilchards 
in  July,  and  continue  from  that  to  the  Ist  November.  The  pilchards 
are  then  cured,  and  women  and  children  are  employed  in  bulking  them. 
They  are  left  in  salt  for  a  month.  They  are  then  washed  and  put  into 
casl^,  and  the  oil  is  pressed  out  of  them.  After  lying  a  fortnight,  they 
are  sent  to  the  Italian  markets.  This  is  a  particularly  favourable  time 
for  OS,  because  the  Cornish  fishery  is  on  the  decline.  They  bave  had 
very  little  fishing  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  in  oonsequenoe 
we  get  4/.  10».  per  barrel,  when  in  other  years  we  thought  2/.  I5s,  a  very 
fair  price.  We  also  cure  cod  and  ling,  when  they  do  not  pay  the 
expense  of  shipping  them  and  sending  them  across  the  water.  This  is 
very  often  the  case,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  because  the  railway  charges  are 
so  enormous.  We  also  catch  mackerel,  and  when  there  is  a  great  catch 
and  the  price  falls  very  much  on  the  other  side,we  cure  them.  After  we 
started  the  pilchard  fishery  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  gave  the  fisher- 
men of  Cape  Clear  and  the  islands  several  thousand  pounds  to  buy  boats, 
and  they  asked  us,  instead  of  going  to  Kinsale  with  this  fish  to  buy  the 
mackerel  in  Baltimore.  This  we  did  about  four  years  ago.  We  sent 
away  3000  boxes  the  first  year,  the  next  year  20,000.  It  then  rose  to 
60,000,  and  this  year  it  is  between  70,000  and  80,000  boxes. 

7605.  That  is  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7606.  Where  does  the  fish  go  to  ? — The  mackerel  is  sent  in  ice  to  the 
English  markets. 

7607.  That  trade  seems  to  be  going  on  very  well  ? — Yes.  During 
the  curing  of  pilchards,  some  days  when   we  have  a  good  take  (» 
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Mr.  R.  Carey,  pilcbardsy  we  bave  between  seventy  and  eigbtj  women  and  children 
employed.    We  pay  them  twopence  an  hour,  which  they  are  very  glad  to 

18  Jane  1883.  ^^^  Some  Ck)mi8h  people  who  have  Been  them  curing  pilchards^  say 
that  the  work  could  not  be  done  better  in  Cornwall.  I  believe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  in  former  years  they  were  cured  in  Ireland  before 
they  were  cured  in  Cornwall. 

7608.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  Cornish  people  to  teach 
them  ? — ^We  had  a  Cornish  man  for  two  or  three  years,  but  our  people 
became  so  expert  that  we  ceased  to  employ  him,  and  they  now  do  the 
work  themselves. 

7609.  That  is  very  satisfactory,  is  it  not? — Tes,  and  it  saves  a  good 
deal.  We  have  five  or  six  seines  which  would  enclose  200  hogsheads  of 
pilchards  at  a  time.  We  give  those  seines  out  to  the  fishermen,  nnd 
they  pay  for  them  by  giving  half  the  fish  to  us ;  we  purchase  the  other 
half. 

7610.  Well,  this  seems  to  be  going  on  nicely  ? — ^Yes^  it  is  doing  very 
well  indeed. 

7611.  You  would  like  to  see  this  trade  still  further  extended? — 
Certainly.  The  putting  up  of  a  curing  cellar  is  the  chief  cost.  Fifteen 
hundred  pounds  will  be  the  price  of  a  good  curing  cellar,  and  you  can 
only  cure  pilchards  in  this  concern.  Pilchards  are  very  fragile  fish,  and 
must  be  put  in  salt  within  two  hours  after  being  caught.  We  have  a  small 
steamer — a  launch  rather  —which  goes  round  the  shore  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  each  side  of  us  to  pick  up  the  pilchards.  They  do  not 
care  for  pilchards  in  this  country,  and  the  fishermen  have  an  idea  toO| 
that  they  rot  their  nets,  there  being  so  much  oil  in  the  fish. 

7612.  Are  all  those  nets  tanned  ? — ^All  ours  are,  but  the  nets  bdonging 
to  the  local  hands  are  not. 

7613.  You  understand  that  this  Commission  has  for  one  of  its  objects 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  technical  instruction  may  be  given  to  different 
portions  of  the  population.  Is  there  anything  you  could  state  with 
regard  to  that  arising  from  your  experience  of  this  fishery  ? — Wliat  I 
would  suggest  is  that  the  people  be  taught  to  pickle  the  fish  round  the 
coast,  and  then  we  would  take  almost  any  quantity  of  them.  That  work 
would  merely  mean  putting  them  into  pickle  in  casks.  If  the  people 
would  do  that,  the  fish  now  worthless  to  them  would  be  of  value,  for  we 
would  take  them  at  prices  very  remunerative  to  them. 

7614.  It  would  pay  you  to  teach  them  to  do  that? — It  would, 
certainly. 

7615.  Why  do  not  you  do  it  ? — Well,  I  and  a  few  gentlemen  with  me 
tried  to  do  so,  but  we  happened  to  be  otherwise  busily  employed,  and  we 
could  not  give  sufficient  attention  to  it. 

7616.  You  have  been  so  busy  organising  this  large  trade  in  your 
neighbourhood  that  you  have  not  had  time  to  attend  to  it  ? — ^We  hare 
not  time  to  attend  to  it  further  than  we  have  done  in  our  immediate 
locality. 

7617.  Are  there  not  other  gentlemen  along  the  'coast  who  would  be 
sufficiently  patriotic  to  follow  your  example  and  teach  them  how  to 
pickle  the  fish  ? — ^I  do  not  know  that  there  are  ;  the  thing  is  very  simple. 
it  is  only  to  catch  the  fish  and  put  them  in  pickle,  and  send  them  to  us 
a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

7618.  Could  you  suggest  any  one  else  who  would  do  it? — ^I  could  not 
indeed.  I  have  been  told  that  at  Dungarvan  the  sea  is  simply  alive  witk 
pilchards,  but  the  fishermen  will  not  take  them  as  there  is  no  market 
for  them. 
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7619.  Yoa  mean  that  there  is  no  person  who  will  undertake  to  cure  Mr.R,  Carey, 
them  ? — Preciselj  so.    If  they  were  caught  they  would  have  to  be  used         •— 

M  manure.  18  Jane  1888. 

7620.  But  then,  I  would  ask  you,  are  there  no  men  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Dungarvan  sufficiently  public-spirited  to  do  what  you  have  done 
in  Skibbereen  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any.  The  oil  of  pilchards  is  a  most 
▼aluable  product ;  we  sell  the  oil  in  Liverpool,  and  I  am  told,  though  I 
do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it  is  there  distilled  and  sold  as 
cod  liver  oiL  The  refuse  after  curing  the  fish  is  invaluable  to  farmers. 
It  is  splendid  manure. 

7621.  And  your  opinion  is  that  when  the  statement  which  you  have 
made  before  us  to-day  is  published  in  the  evidence,  that  it  probably  may 
stimulate  others  to  undertake  the  good  and  profitable  work  as  you  have 
done  ? — Piecisely.  Pilchards  formed  a  very  important  portion  of  our 
exports  from  Ireland  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  And  I  see  no 
reason  why  pilchard  fishing  should  not  be  revived  along  the  coast. 


Mr.  Jahss  Brsnan,  Head  Master  of  the  Cork  School  of  Art,  j^i-. 

examined.  J.  BrenoM, 

7622.  (Chcdrman.)  How  long  has  the  school  of  art  been  established 
in  Cork  ?— Since  1854. 

7623.  And  you  have  had  artisan  evening  classes  ever  since  ? — ^They 
have  been  in  existence  since  the  establishment  of  the  school ;  I  have 
been  master  of  the  school  since  1862. 

7624.  And  the  classes,  I  suppose,  are  in  the  usual  subjects  connected 
with  the  Science  and  Ari  Department  ? — ^Yes  ;  the  usual  subjects  taught 
in  Schools  of  Art. 

7625.  Do  you  prepare  any  students  for  the  second  grade  examinations 
d  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — Yes  ;  we  do. 

7626.  What  are  the  class  of  people  that  attend  ?  Are  they  mostly 
people  of  the  artisan  class  at  the  reduced  rates  ? — ^In  the  evening  classes, 
almost  entirely  so ;  in  the  morning  classes  we  have  various  grades  of 
society  represented.  At  the  same  time  a  great  many  attend  who  are  in 
positions  above  that  of  artisan,  and  yet  come  within  the  **  industrial,** 
definition  of  the  Department — that  is  having  an  income  of  under  200/. 
a  year. 

7627.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  from  several  gentlemen  who  have 
been  examined,  that  there  is  a  great  want  in  Cork  of  instruction  in 
drawing  sujted  to  the  trade  requirements  of  the  town,  and  it  is  frequently 
urged  that  the  South  Kensington  system  does  not  enable  the  teachers 
to  give  that  latitude  to  the  work  which  is  necessary  ;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? — I  do  not  consider  this  to  be  the  case.  The  Science  and  Art 
Department  gives  considerable  ktitude  as  to  the  course  of  study,  simply 
requiring  that  good  examples  shall  be  used.  I  believe  that  those  who 
ma^e  this  statement  know  nothing  of  the  working  of  the  school.  I 
think  that  as  regards  the  two  subjects  of  building  construction  and 
machine  drawing,  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment is  very  full  indeed,  and  the  best  proof  of  that  is  in  the  numbers 
who  attend  here.  The  artizan  students  who  attend  the  school  never 
make,  nor  have  they  at  any  time  made,  any  complaints  as  to  the  unsuit- 
ability  of  the  course  of  instruction  to  their  requirements.  I  refer  more 
particularly  to  those  attending  the  classes  for  descriptive  geometry. 
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^^-         machine  drawing,  and  building  constrnction.     We  had  a  targe  class  for 

^""^'^     machine  conBtruction  when  the  ahip-building    trade    was    carried  on 

IdJnnblSSB    ''^'^   ^^^  Bince  the  Qreat  Southern  and  Weetem  Bulwaj   Comfiaitj 

-    ■      I     '  removed  their  wnrkshops  frohi  Blackpool  lo  Inchicore  we  hare  liad 

very  few  students  for  machine  drawing.     But  the  building  conetraclioa 

Btudenta  do  very  well,  and  we  have  a  very  fiiir  class — from  16  to  20. 

7628.  These  sabjects  are  in  connection  with  tbe  science  division  in 
ISoutb  Keitsington,  not  with  tbe  art  dividon  7 — Thejr  are  connected  with 
the  science  divirion ;  but  the  art  masters  who  obtained  their  certiGotei 

,  liefore  1869  are,  as  you  know,  allowed  to  teach  three  subjects,  solid 
j^eomelry,  machine  drawing,  and  building  construction.  When  that  mle 
was  made  I  took  advantage  of  it.  I  also  went  to  London  and  attended 
tbe  summer  courses  of  kctures  in  mBchino  drawing  and  deecriptive 
geometry,  in  each  of  which  subjects  I  obtained  a  first-class  certificate. 
We  have  been  most  eucceasful  in  passing  students  in  the  three  sdeitcB 
Bubjecta.     I  can  show  you  list«  for  years. 

7629.  Can  you  state  of  your  own  positive  knowledge  that  the  classes 
held  here  are  equally  valuable  both  in  the  matter  of  tbe  tinte  at  which 
they  are  held,  and  as  respects  the  way  in  which  they  are  conducted, 
for  the  operatives  of  the  building  trade  of  Cork  ? — Yea,  I  believe  them 
tb  be  so.  Tbe  Classes  are  held  in  the  evening  at  a  time  when  those  wlia 
site  anxious  to  attend  can  do  so.  If  they  like  to  come,  the  facilities  are 
here.  As  regards  the  way  in  which  they  are  conducted,  I  believe  Hat 
every  student  who  has  attended  and  gone  through  the  course  can  testify 
as  to  the  benefit  he  has  derived  from  it.  Two  instances  occur  to  nie.  A 
carpenter  named  Patrick  O'Keefe,  was  apprenticed  to  a  builder  in  this 
city,  he  attended  this  school,  passed  the  examinations  in  second  grade 
ar^. building  constrnction,  geometry,  &c.,  and  was  so  far  qualified  by  the 
instruction  received  here,  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  was  able  to  take  the  sitnation  of  foreman  in  Meears.  Bywater'a 
establishment  in  London,  which  he  retained  for  some  years,  until  he  went 
into  hnsiness  on  his  own  account.  The  second  instance  is  rather 
interesting.  When  the  shipbuilding  yards  were  in  operation  in  Cork,  s 
foreman  boilermaker  called  one  night  at  the  schocl  to  know  if  I  could 
give  him  any  information  about  striking  out  the  plates  for  a  peculiar 
form  of  buoy  that  he  had  to  make.  I  showed  him  the  method  by  which 
the  form  could  be  developed ;  he  became  a  student  of  this  school,  passed 
through  tbe  course  in  solid  geometry,  and  attended  r«^larly  until  hit 
departure  from  Cork. 

•tcon   nT'in  —  '-'idly  put  in  a  statement,  ahowioe  the  number  of 
og  constrnction  subjects  for  the  past  few  years?— 

Igest  any  plan  upon  which  art  work  here  in  Cork 
enerally  available  for  the  wants  of  the  town,  or  by 
irers  of  Cork  could  be  brought  more  directly  into 
school  ? — There  are  few  manufactures  in  the  ci(y 

can  be  applied.  I  think  manufacturers  would  he 
y  into  connection  vrith  the  school  if  they  took  ■ 
eir  vorkmen  and  apprentices.  If  they  really  wished 
iy  would  he  careful  to  cause  them  to  attend  tbe 

by  visiting  the  school  themselves,  enquiring  into 
ding  those  who  made  improvement.  Sec,  they  Diighl 
leal  of  good.  Art  students  who  intend  to  devote 
k  means  of  Hvelihood  always  look  forward  to  leaving 

America,  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  obtainiog 
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remuneraiion  tor  their  laboDrs.    I  do  not  think  there  is  snfBcient  mann-  Mr. 

factiiring tarried  on  in  Cork  to  give  constant  employment  to  art  designers ;     J-  Brenan, 

I  thinky  however,  that  if  the  students  who  parpose  to  become  designers 

could  by  any  means  become  acquainted  with  the  technical  details  of 

the  manufacture  for  which  they  intended  to  design,  a  very  great  want 

would  be  supplied.    I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  a  laay  here  who 

wishes  to  be  a  designer.    She  competed  for  the  prizes  for  lace,  offered 

last  winter  by  the  Dublin  Exhibition,  and  she  got  the  first  prize.    That 

was  what  gave  her  an  impetus.    There  was  nothing  in  vork  of  that 

nature   to  which   she  could   turn  her  attention,  and  I .  suggested  to 

her  the  making  of  designs  for  damasks,  priudpslly  as  she  mentioned 

that  she  had  some  friends  in  Belfast  who  would  probaUy  give  her 

some  information.      She  did  so,  but  the  designs  could  not  be  worked 

because  they  were  not  applicable  to  the  material  for  which  they  were 

intended,  and  therefore  were  technically  incorrect.    After  a  great  deal 

of  correspondence  and  explanation  by  letter  and  drawings,  she  has  at 

last  succeeded  in  making  a  workable  design  which  is  to  be  shown  at 

the  Cork  Exhibition.     Now  if  by  any  means  that  lady  could  have  been 

permitted   to  visit  a  manufactory  and  have   become  acquainted  with 

the  technical  processes,  I  think  a  great  want  would  have  been  supplied. 

7632.  Can  you  state  whether  tbe  students  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  school  have  been  found  well  fitted  for  serving  as  designers  for 
manufactures,  and  could  you  give  any  iustances  ? — I  know  of  several 
cases  where  they  have  been  successful  as  designers.  One  lady  trainud 
in  this  school  is  at  present  engaged  as  designer  at  Marcus  Ward's, 
in  Belfast.  Several  of  our  students  designed  tiles  fV>r  a  firm  in  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  for  some  years ;  these  tiles  were  manufactured,  and,  I 
believe,  had  a  good  sale.  Another  student  furnished  designs  for  poplins, 
which  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Fim,  of  Dublin,  and  another  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  lace  at  the  Dublin  Exhibition  last  year. 

7633.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  by  which  the  manufacturers 
of  Cork  can  b«  more  directly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school,  either 
by  inducing  their  apprentices  to  attend,  or  by  supporting  the  school 
more  thoroughly  than  they  do  at  present  ? — If  the  manufacturers  of 
Cork  followed  the  example  of  Mebsrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth  (who  give 
a  small  increase  of  wages  to  all  persons  in  their  employ  who  pass  the 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depenment),  their  workpeople 
would  improve,  the  school  would  be  benefited,  and  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  school  would  be  greatly  increased. 

7634.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  by  getting  the  permission 
of  manufacturers  for  the  admission  of  successful  students  to  their  works  ? 
— I  think  that  students  who  had  proved  themselves,  by  their  success  in 
the  course  of  study,  capable  of  becoming  designers,  might  be  sent  to  the 
manufactories  to  learn  the  technical  portion  of  their  art,  while  the  handi- 
craftsman who  showed  some  aptitude  for  drawing  or  design  ought  to  be 
induced  to  attend  schools  of  art  and  science  so  as  to  become  acquainted 
with  drawing. 

7635.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  to  the  want  of  an  industrial  museum  here  in  Cork  ? — I 
do ;  because  there  are  no  examples  in  art  or  its  application  to  design  to 
put  before  the  studetkts,  and  I  believe,  too,  the  insensible  influence 
exercised  by  constantly  observing  a  number  of  good  examples  would  bo 
yery  great  indeed.  But  at  present  there  is  no  building  in  Cork  cal- 
culated for  the  reception  of  such  a  museum.  We  hope  to  have  a  school 
of  art  and  science  with  a  museum  attached  to  it,  and  already  ground  has 
been  purchased  for  the  purpose. 


i 
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Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  Millfield,  examined.  Mr,  r.  fifccrf/. 

7636.  {^ChairvMai.^  You  are,  I  believe^  a  manofiictarer  of  chemical  is  June  1888. 
maniwes  ? — ^Yes ;  and  of  other  chemicalB.  _. 

7637.  And  you  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands  ?— -Yes,  afairi 
but  not  a  very  lai^  number.  I  have  not  been  very  long  carrying  on 
business  myself.  I  was  manager  of  Messrs.  Goulding's  works  for  some 
years,  and  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade. 

7638.  Do  yon  employ  skilled  workmen,  or  principally  men  who  are 
of  the  nature  of  labourers  ? — ^I  have  to  employ  skilled  workmen  for  the 
management;  for  instance,  I  had  to  send  across  to  England  for  a  man  • 
who  must  get  high  wages,  but  others  have  to  work  at  labour  which  is 
quite  new  and  rather  difficult  to  ordinary  labouring  men.  But  my 
experience  is  that  they  have  sufficient  intelligence,  though  uneducated, 

to  work  at  those  difficult  and  even  hazardous  processes ;  the  drawback 
is  that  if  difficulties  arise,  and  anything  goes  wrong,  they  are  at  a  loss, 
because  they  do  not  really  understand  the  nature  of  the  processes  they 
are  engaged  in. 

7639.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  men  come  to  you  as  labourers 
and  not  as  artizans  ? — As  labourers. 

7640.  And  do  you  take  apprentices  ? — Oh,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
apprenticeship  in  the  business ;  boys  come  in  and  srow  up  to  it ;  but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  binding  them  lo  serve  a  number  of  years. 

7641.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  possible  to  benefit-  the 
workmen  in  your  employment  by  night  schools  or  by  evening  instruc- 
tion?— »I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion,  and  I  think  I  may  say  that 
employers  would  be  glad  to  subscribe  towards  the  education  of  their 
intelligent  and  deserving  lads  who  would  attend  such  schools.  I  am 
sure  employers  would  be  glad  to  subscribe  and  assist  such  a  project  in 
every  wav. 

7642.  Do  you  think,  if  such  classes  were  established  in  Cork,  the  work- 
men themselves  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  them, 
and  would  attend  the  classes  ? — Not  at  first,  without  inducement ;  not 
until  they  saw  the  real  benefits  of  attending  them. 

7643.  How  would  you  propose,  then,  to  draw  their  attention  to  those 
classes — ^which  do  not  exist  at  present,  we  may  take  it? — Each 
employer  would,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  himself,  draw  attention  to  the 
classes,  and  use  his  influence  with  smart  and  intelligent  boys,  whom  he 
found  wishful  to  get  on,  to  induce  them  to  attend  the  classes,  and  might 
agree  to  assist  in  paying  for  their  •  education.  The  reason  1  say  they 
would  not  see  the  advantage  is,  because  these  workmen  are  not 
educated,  and,  as  you  know,  they  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
any  education. 

7644.  Are  the  workmen  in  your  employment  sufficiently  skilled  in 
the  ordinary  elements  of  primary  instruction,  to  benefit  by  the  more 
advanced  technical  instruction  which  you  are  now  proposing  they 
should  receive  in  these  evening  classes  ? — The  younger  ones,  the  boys, 
are ;  but  many  of  the  older  ones  are  not  able  to  read  or  write,  and  those 
classes  would  not  be  of  the  same  advantage  to  them. 

7645.  You  have  said  that  you  think  manufacturers  so  far  see  the  need 
of  this  olass  of  instruction,  that  they  would  willingly  subscribe  or  bear 
part  of  the  expense  of  it,  if  means  were  found  to  establish  those  classes ; 
do  you  think  that  the  Government  should  take  the  initiative,  or  should 
the  initiative  come  from  the  manufacturers? — Well,  that  is  a  question 
that  I  have  not  considered,  but,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  think  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  such  that  the  Government  would 
be  quite  justified  in  showing  the  way ;  and  they  would  bo  practically 
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Mr,  T,  8eaU.  backed  up  bj  the  local  manufacturers.  I  have  great  reaaon  to  believe 
that  all  the  manufacturers  would  take  this  matter  up  and  subscribe,  boil 

IS  June  lass.  think  you  should  give  us  encouragement  bj  taking  the  initiative,  and 

"""" I  am  convinced  that  many  parents  would  willingly  pay  for  the  techoicid 

education  of  their  children.  But  unless  the  manufacturers  and  citisenii 
recognised  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  such  a  school,  and 
showed  their  recognition  practically,  I  think  the  Government  woold 
be  quite  right  in  not  doing  anything  in  the  matter.  As  a  test  of  the 
reality  of  Ihe  desire  expre»cd  for  a  technical  school,  the  Grovemment 
might  require,  fairly,  that  a  certain  number  of  pupils  should  be 
guaranteed. 

7646.  Do  you  think  that  the  instruction  which  might  be  given  should 
be  of  a  practical  nature — ^that  there  should  be  laboratories  in  whidi  the 
lads  could  practise  those  processes  ;  or  should  it  be  simply  theoreticsl— 
by  means  of  lectures  and  experiments  ? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  should  be  practical.  Some  of  the  lads  have  had  a  fair  education, 
but  lectures  would  be  too  difficult — too  theoretical  for  them.  Practice 
would  enlist  their  interest  and  would  draw  out  their  natural  eneigies  far 
more  than  lectures  or  mere  explanations. 

7647.  Do  you  think  that  the  teaching  in  the  National  Schools  for  the 
more  advanced  lads  might  be  made  of  greater  value,  if  so  modified  as  to 
lead  up  to  and  prepare  them  for  the  subsequent  instruction  in  those 
technical  schools? — I  do  ;  I  think  it  should  be  managed  in  that  way. 

7648.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  think  that  the  present  National  School 
instruction  is  not  calculated  to  prepare  workmen  for  an  industrial  career? 
— Not  specially  ;  I  think  not.  I  have  a  large  fiimily,  and  I  judge  from 
the  instruction  of  my  boys  who  are  at  a  very  good  Nationid  School  io 
Cork.  I  should  say  that  the  education  is  not  at  all  specially  carried  out 
with  that  view ;  but  the  children  receive  a  very  good  general  education. 

7649.  The  Commissioners  have  found  that  in  certain  of  the  schools 
abroad,  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  school — not,  it  Is  true,  in 
the  school  hours,  but  in  the  school  building — in  the  use  of  toob  and 
ordinary  industrial  work  :  Do  you  think  that  such  a  system  could  be 
introduced  into  Ireland  with  advantage  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course  it 
should  be  optional ;  some  parents  may  have  children  at  school  whom 
they  would  not  wish  to  be  so'  engaged,  though  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  parents,  and  indeed  of  the  children  too,  would  desire  it.  But  there 
may  bo  parents  who  desire  their  children  to  enter  professions,  who 
would  object  to  see  them  spending  time  on  those  occupations. 

7650.  The  business  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  one  requiring  t 
considerable  amount  of  technical  skill.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if 
technical  schools  were  established,  chemical  manufactures  might  be 
extended  in  the  south  of  Ireland  with  advantage,  and  that  young  men 
might  be  trained  who  would  be  capable  of  helping  in  the  establishment 
of  such  manufactories  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion.  The 
difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ia  that  there  are 
many  branches  of  manufacture  which,  for  want  of  skilled  labour,  we 
cannot  take  up  against  English  or  Scotch  competition.  There  are 
many  things  in  which,  of  course,  England  has  the  advantage,  but  there 
are  many  other  things  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  special  reason 
why  they  should  be  manufactured  in  England  or  Scotland  and  not  in 
Ireland.  Such  is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  chemical  mannfactureB. 
First,  the  expenditure  in  the  matter  of  coal  in  a  great  many  chemical 
manufactures  is  relatively  very  slight,  whereas  in  many  other  mann- 
factures  it  is  a  serious  consideration.  Then  again,  chemical  products 
are  restricted  to  no  one  special  locality  for  their  rale ;  the  large  chemical 
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manufactures  in  England  and  Germanj  do  not  depend  on  England  or   Mr,  T.  Scott, 
Germany  alone  for  their  sales.  

7651.  In  connection  with  that,  the  fact  of  Cork  heing  a  seaport  town,  !•  J""«  l®88. 
and  having  such  a  capacious  and  suitable  harbour,  would  facilitate  a  "  """^ 
large  export  trade.  I  think  that  a  technical  school  would  give  rise  to 
the  manufactures  of  paints  and  alkalies,  by-and-bje,  but  not  until  we 
had  some  well  trained  men.  I  know  gentlemen  at  present  living  in 
Cork,  with  plenty  of  money,  who  would  willingly  invest  that  money  in 
trade  of  almost  any  description,  if  they  could  see  their  way  to  doing 
so  with  profit.  But  the  great  difficulty  that  always  arises — as  I  have 
heard  these  men  themselves  say — is  the  want  of  skilled  labour. 

7662.  How  are  we  to  get  this? — ^I  think  by  beginning  with  the 
technical  school,  which  would  give  us  skilled  boys.  If  such  a  school 
were  in  existence  it  would  gradually  give  manufacturer  and  capitalists 
more  confidence  in  commencing  new  manufactures,  or  largely  extending 
existing  ones. 

7653.  May  we  take  it  that  the  chemical  trade  of  this  district  and  of 
the  south  of  Ireland  is  at  all  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  country  at 
the  present  time.  Are  chemical  manures  largely  imported  into  Ireland  ? 
— ^Very  largely  imported ;  a  much  larger  proportion  of  chemical  manures 
is  imported  into  the  country  than  is  made  here.  For  instance,  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  more  imported  manures  are  sold  than  those  manufactured 
locally. 

7654.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  manufactures  of  a  chemical  nature 
beyond  those  you  have  already  named  which  might  be  applicable  to  this 
country  ? — ^There  might  be  many  others ;  for  instance,  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  leads  to  a  great  many  manufactures  ;  but  I  would  not 
expect  those  manufactures  to  arise  until  we  had  some  really  good  well 
trained  men,  because  some  of  them  are  rather  delicate  processes,  and  the 
demand  for  such  products  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  Ireland. 
The  woollen  trade  now  promises  to  extend  largely  throughout  Ireland, 
and  in  that  trade  various  chemicals  are  required  for  cleansing  and  dyeing 
purposes.  There  is  a  small  industry  that  has  lately  arisen  in  Cork-^the 
manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  ;  that  has  been  successful,  and  such  a 
trade  as  that  could  be  largely  increased  for  exports.  I  believe  the  one 
firm,  Messrs.  Collins  and  Hastings,  that  carries  on  this  manufacture 
in  Cork,  had  to  get  their  skilled  labour  from  across  the  water.  That  is  a 
trade  which  might  be  cultivated  extensively,  of  course,  and  if  we  had  a 
better  class  of  skilled  boys  and  girls  the  necessity,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  would  not  have  arisen.  There  are  many  other  manufactures, 
too,  that  might  be  introduced  here.  The  reason  why  I  mentioned 
paint  a  little  while  ago  was  because  ^^e  have  two  or  three  very  good 
barytes  mines  in  the  Clonakilty  and  Bandon  districts,  and  that  barytes 
is  now  being  sent  to  America  as  well  as  to  England  for  this  purpose. 
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AGXICVLTUEiiL : 

and  literary  edacation,  value  of,  compared,  Parhor,  7521. 

flOClotilOfl 

Boohford,  5518,  5537-8 ;  OarroU,  5837^2. 

Ohemico- Agricultural  Societv  of  Ulster,  Hodffe$,  6302-4. 
BtatiouB,  proposed)  Hodge$,  6387-v. 
Agbicultube  : 

advance  in,  in  North  of  Ireland,  Hodges^  6363-4,  6375. 
advance  in  knowledge  of,  Hodaea,  6401-2. 
advantage  of  priests  and  schoolmastera  knowing,  T.  Pim,  5401. 
advantages  of  science  class  instruction  iui  BarJelie,  6304. 
backward  state  of — 

Perry,  5066-9 ;  BoGhf<yrd,  6517 ;  Oa/rroU,  5830-^ ;  Barry,  7185-7. 

causes  of,  DaviU,  5114. 
chair  of,  at  Queen's  College,  Cork,  SvUivan,  6687,  6694. 
course  of  instruction  in,  at  Olasnevin,  Carroll,  5746-9. 
elementary  teachers,  &o.  must  pass  in,  OarroU,  5782 ;  Keenan,  5806-8. 
employment  of  girls  in,  Byrne,  7218,  7236 ;  Barry,  7236. 
ensilage,  value  of,  CarroU,  5851-2. 
experiments  in,  at  Glasnevin,  GarroU,  5860a. 
flsjt.    See  LiKBN. 

grazing  diminishes  employment,  Parher,  7561a. 
home  Ceding,  Bochf&rd,  5516-8,  Ca/rroU,  585^-60. 
in  England  and  Ireland  compared,  Ba/rry,  7185. 
influence  on,  of  resident  lanoldrds,  Ao,,  OarroU,  5844. 
instruction  in — 

in  Germany,  &c.,  Hodgee,  6376. 

of  elementarv  teachers,  at  Giasnevin.    See  Glaskevin. 
insufficient  knowledge  of,  amons  farmers,  effect  of,  Barry,  7181-7. 
knowledge  of,  of  National  Board^  inspectors,  OarroU,  5S2€-9 ;  SuUivan, 

6731,  OT'36-7. 
lectures  on,  suffgesled,  Johnson,  7494-7,  7506. 
marks  obtained  tor,  by  elementary  teachers,  OarroU,  5807-8. 
not  taught  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Hodgee,  6381-3. 
scheme  for  improving,  Bochfcrrd,  5516-8. 
teaching  of — 

at  Marlborough  Street,  Sullivan,  6734. 

at  Munster  Dairy  School.    See  Mxrvsrui  Dajbt  School. 

at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  proposed,  Hodges,  6384-6. 

in  colleges,  &c.,  SulUvan,  6692-4. 

in  elementary  schools,  Bhomfield,  4805, 4807;  Bowrke,  4964,  4971; 
Eoch/ord,  5524-6,  5530-4;  Kavanagh,  5660;  OarroU,  5762-81, 
5815,  5858-60;  Keenan,  5803-5,  5884;  Barklie,  6302,  6304; 
Hodgee,  6365-7,  6391;  ByleU,  6529-30,  6549,  6554a;  Bagot, 
7042-5.7050,7062;  CoUhuret,  7168-9;  JBorry,  7169-75;  Byrne, 
7212-9 ;  Hayde,  7374. 
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AoxicuLTURB— eon<inti«(2. 
teaching  of — contitMed, 

in  elementary  schools,  advantages  of,  Oa/rroU,  5831-3. 
M        >i  »»         Age  for  commencing,  OarroU,  577^-3. 

M        „  „         effect  of,  OarroU,  5822. 

„        t,  9,         examinations,  OarroU,  5819-25, 5828-9. 

»,        i»  ,f         results   fees   for,  Keenan,  5808;   Oa/rrollt 

5826. 
„        ,,  ,,         situation  of  schools,  (7arro{2, 5763-9. 

in  workhouse  schools,  SuUwan,  6658-62,  Pivrker,  7510M5. 
under  National  Board,  Hodges,  6365-74. 
under  Science  and  Art  Department,  BarhUe,  6328. 
See  also  VAJutB,    Qabdenb.    Schools.    Technical  Edvoatiok. 

ApFBEKTICBS: 

attendance  of — 

at  eyening  technical  classes,  Winrianley,  4717-8. 
at  science  and  art  classes,  Winstanley^  4719-24. 
cabinet-makers,  Dublin,  imperfect  training  of,  T,  E.  SeoU,  5297. 
compulsory  attendance  of,  at  technical  schools,  Perry,  5074-5. 
discouraged  by  foremen  from  attending  science  classes,  BarJclie,  6251. 
flaz-spinning,  adyaniages  to,  of  attenduioe  at  technical  schools,  Ewart, 

5998-6001,6014-7. 
indiraosition  to  teach,  EwaH,  5998,  6017. 
insufficient  training  of,  Dawson,  4569. 
^narine    engineering,    attendance    of,   at   Belfast   science    classes, 

Macllwaine,  6333-6. 
See  aiso  Technical  Education. 
Atfbenticeship  : 
decline  of— 

Perry,  5074a ;  T.  B.  SeoU,  5297,  5379-85. 
at  Ennis,  reasons  of.  Mulligan,  4602. 
schools,  Damtt,  5133-5;  Sullivan,  6738-40. 
technical  education  would  shorten,  Ddany,  7321. 
AxT  AND  ScDSNCB  ScHooL,  Gork,  SuUivan,  6606-13. 
Abt  Classes  : 

SiiUiwin,  6605-6. 

compulsory  attendance  at,  OonnoUy,  4834. 

encouragement  of,  by  employers,  Delany,  7332-4. 

instruction  in»  does    not  enable  worlnnen  to  understand   working 

drawings,  Delany,  7330. 
insufficient  appreciation  of— 
T,  B,  Scott,  5369-75. 
reason  of,  OonnoUy,  4842-3. 
See  also  Abt  Schoou. 
Aet  Education,  need  of,  in  linen  trade,  Bwart,  6068-74. 
Aet  Schools  : 

Kewyon,  6429-32. 
Belfitslr-. 

Jaffe,  5945 ;  Musgra/ve,  5953,  5957 ;  Boyd,  6107 ;  Ward,  6559. 
designers  trained  at,  Bobinson,  6556 ;  Trowbridge,  6566a. 
designing  taught  in,  not  applicable  to  handkerchief  trade,  Maiierg 

6480-3,  6492. 
fees,  Ac.  at,  Oray,  6557-8. 
insufficient  encouragement  of,    by  manufacturers,   Oray,  6555^ 

6558. 
more  frequent  inspection  of,  recommended,  Gra/y,  6555. 
Carrickmacross,  Kennedy,  5466-71. 
Christian  Brothers*,  Burke,  7389-92. 
Cork— 

MvUvns,  6999-7001;  DeUm/y,  7309-11;  Eegoflrf/y,  7593-4;  Brenan, 

7622-6. 
designers  trained  at,  Brenan,  7631-2. 
encouragement    of,     hj    employers,    &o.,    suggested,    Brenan, 

"631,7633-4. 
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AxT  Schools— eonhniMi. 
Cork — continued. 

hiBtory  of,  and  suggeationa  aa  to,  0*Lecury,  7112-6. 
instruction  At,  adapted  to  trade  requirements,  Brenan,  7d27-dQ. 
insufficient  supply  of  models  at,  Ddany,  7334--5. 
machine-drawing  and  building  constniction  classes  at,  Dakuitf, 

7325-8. 
students  attending  and  passing  science  class  examinations  at, 
in  1875-83,  Brenan,  7635a. 
Dublin,  T.  B.  8coU,  5314-26 ;  Murray,  5717. 
influence  of — 

on  designing,  Ewari^  6005. 
on  linen  trade,  Jaffe,  5944-6. 
AxBUBBS  d'affbentissaqb,  BsLoiAiT,  SuUivan,  6583-7. 

ATTEHDUrCB,      C0MFUL80BT,      AT      ElEXENTABT      ScHOOUB.         fifS0      SCHOOUi 

Elemsntabt. 

B. 

Baksbs'  Associatiov,  Dubuv,  Maiher$,  5539^1,  5585-90. 

Baltimobe  Fishebt  Co.,  Carey,  7603-16. 

Bblvast: 

advanti^ges  of,  Musgrave,  5948. 

See  aiso  Abt  Schools.    Colleoss.    Lnnnr.    Scibkcb  OLASBBa.    Binr- 

BtJILDIHG.     TECHiaCAL  SCHOOLS.      WOBKIKQ  MeIT'S  IkSTITUTS. 

Bbllbbk: 

lack  of  employment  in,  MoKenna,  4754. 

minerals  in  and  near,  McKenna,  4754-9. 

pottery — 

attempt  to  bu^  up  and  close,  MeKenna,  4763-4. 
inipoxtance  o^  McKenna,  4769-70. 
influence  of,  on  thepeople,  McKenna,  4810, 

schools  at,  McKenna,  4774-6. 
Blabset,  woollen  manufacture  at,  T.  Pirn,  5424-5. 
Blbachbbs.    Bleachivo.    iSfeeLiNBH.    Techkical  EdtTDatiov. 
BoABDDro-ouT   of  psupor   children,  Bhaohleion,  4751;    Bowrhe,  4996-7 

Dunne,  7271. 
Books  used  in  Elekbhtabt  Schools.    See  Schools,  Elekbhxabt. 
Boor  Factobies,  Cork,  Dunne,  7254-7. 
Bbbwiko,  &c.  : 

adyantage  of  knowledge  of  chemistry  in,  Lane,  6878-9. 

small  progress  made  in.  Lane,  6878-9. 
BuiLDiNo  G  BANTS,  Ao„  knowledge  of,  should  be  more  widely  disseminatedi 

Dawtt,  5121-3. 
Buildings,  School.    See  Schools,  Eleicentabt. 
BuTiEB: 

at  Cork  Market,  recent  improvement  in,  Forrest,  7564-6. 

effect  of  skill  in  making  of,  Forreet,  7569-70. 

export  of,  0*8uUivan,  7443-4. 

inspectors,  Cork,  Forrest,  7562-5. 

instructions  for  improyement  of,  Forrest,  7583. 

making,  pamphlet  on,  Forrest,  7583-4. 

same  price  paid  for  good  and  bad,  at  Strabane  Market,  Bagot,  7034. 

See  also  Munbteb  Daibt  School.    Technical  Education.    Techkicai 
Schools. 

c. 

Cabinet-xaiino.    See  Industbies. 

Capital  available  for  manufactures,  OonnoKy,  !4864;   Johnson,  7473-9; 

Parker,  7561o ;  T.  Scott,  7651. 
Cabbiaoe-builders,  number  employed  in  Cork,  Mullins,  6995. 
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OHBSsi-iCAKnfo,  Bagoi,  7037-8. 

OHBiaaTBT: 

ignorance  of,  in  Cork,  Fox,  6803. 

inBufficient  appreciation  of,  in  Belfast,  Muegra/ve,  5955 ;  LeUa,  6212-7. 

mnst  be  tangnt  in  laboratories,  Musgnwe,  5978. 

snfiBcient  knowledge  of,  for   dyers,  may  be  got  from  books,  Ao,, 
K&nyon,  6414-22. 

See  also  Bbewino.    Scibkcb.    Tbchnical  Eottcatiov. 
Ohristiav  Bbothxbs.  Bee  A&t  Schools.   Schools.   Tbaghbbs,  Txchvical. 

TscHiacAL  Schools. 
Ohttboh  Fmunrums,  &o.,  importation  of,  Eegariy,  7591-2. 
CiTT  AKD  Guilds  o?  Iiok2>oh  Institutb  : 

classes  connected  with,  at  Belfast,  BarTdis,  6261-2,  6278. 

employment  of  organising  masters  by,  suggested^  BarhUe^  6272. 

See  clUo  JUxAUUtAXiovB. 
Cnr  LiYBBT  GoHPAvixs,  aid  by : 

to  evening  classes  at  Boyal  OoUeffe  of  Science,  Dublin,  BarreU^  5232« 

to  technical  education,  suggested,  IT.  PoUock,  6912-8« 
Collbobs: 

agricultural,  proposed,  Dcmtt,  5126. 

dairy,  proposed,  Bagoi,  7006-12,  7014,  7024. 

Queen's,  Belfast — 

addition  to,  proposed.  Porter,  6234. 
agriculture  not  taught  at,  Bodgee,  6381-3. 


II 


teaching  of^at,  proposed,  Hodgee,  6384-6. 

"   ,  6244. 


endowments,  private,  WyUe, 

engineering  instruction  at,  BvereU,  6207. 

extension  of,  recommended,  Porter,  6118,  6122-3,  6126-da 

fees  at,  Wylie,  6238-9. 

income  from  Gt)Temment,  Wylie^  6240. 

insufficient  accommodation  at,  Everett,  6207-9;  Letle,  6217-20, 

6233-4 ;  Porter,  6232^. 
library  at,  expenditure  on,  Porter,  6235-7. 
proposed  teacnin^  of  applied  science  at,  Beade,  6081-2. 
scholarships  leading  up  to,  Porter,  6241-3. 
students,  chemical,  number,  &c.of.  Porter,  6118, 6127;  Lette,  6233. 
See  also  Technical  Educatioh. 
Queen's,  Cork — 

evening  classes  at,  in  mechanics,  attempt  to  establish,  Sullivan, 

6988. 
„  „       suggested,  Jaeh,  6831-3. 

„  „       workmen  would  not  attend,  MuUine,  6982-8, 

7002. 
insufficient  accommodation  at,  SuUvvcm,  6686. 
payment  of  professors  at,  SuUivan,  6687. 
school  of  engineering  at,  Sullivan,  6684 ;  Jack,  6828. 
technological  museum  at,  proposed,  SuUivan,  6685. 
Queen's,  technical  education  in.    See  Technical  Education. 
Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin — 

O'BeiUy,  5182-215 ;  Murray,  5717,  5724,  5743 ;  SuUivan,  6664-82. 
and  Trinity  College,  instruction,  &o.  at,  compared,  SulUvan, 

6667-70. 
applied  chemistry  and  physics  courses  at,  0*BeiUy,  5198 ;  Hartley, 

5216. 
competition  with,  of  other  colleges,  0*Beilly,  5230. 
effect  on,  of  connection  with  B.  Kensington,  Barrett,  5261-2 ; 

Hartley,  5263 ;  O'BeUlu,  5263. 
evening  classes  at,  MuOXgan,  4611-3 ;  0*BeiUy,  5202-8 ;   Barrett, 

5228^55 ;  SulUvan,  6672-82. 
„  „         advantages  of  instruction   in,  Barrett,  6233, 

5237,  5249. 
„  „         aid  to,  by  City  Livery  Companies,  Barrett,  5232. 

„  „         attendance  at,  Barrett,  5232-7;  Hartley,  5284 ; 

Murray,  5717. 
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Colleges — continued, 

Eoyal  College  of  Science,  Dnblm-^eoniinued, 

evening  classes  at,  attendance  at,  influence  of  fees  on,  BcunreU, 

5263-4  ;   O^BeiUy,  5264  ;  Eaklev,  5266. 
„  „  payment  of  professors  for,  saggested,  BvUwan, 

6674-6. 
t,  „         praGticalteacliingin,reqnired,P(UT6«,  5237-8, 

5278-80. 
professors  cannot  receive  payment  on  results 

for,  Barrett  and  HarHw,  5289-i9. 
proposed  development  of,  Hartley,  5268-9. 
„  stndents  at,  attending  City  Guilds  Institute 

examinations,  O'BeiUy,  5270-1. 
„  „  ,,  „    number,  &o.  of,  O'EetZ^,  5203-^; 

Barrett,  5228-33.  . 
„  „  suggestions  for  improving,  HarUey,  5281. 

„  „  ,,  „  popularizing,  Barrett,  5282. 

female  education,  &c,  at,  proposed,  Mulligan,  4692. 
history  of,  O'BeiUy,  5230 ;  Stdlivan,  6670. 
insufficiently  known.  Mulligan,  4682-5 ;  Barrett,  5263. 
leads  in  chemical  apparatus,  Ac,  0*B^Uy,  5230. 
manufacturing  class  at,  O'Beilly,  5214-5 ;  HarUey,  5216-23,  5225. 
practical  instruction  at,  0*Beilly,  6198 ;  Barrett,  5277-80. 
stndents  at,  nationality  of,  O'BeiUy,  5190-5,  5199,  Sullivan,  6665. 
„  number,  Ac.  of,   O'Eeidy,  5187-8,  5200-1 ;  florfley, 

5218-23,  5225 ;  Barrett,  5228 ;  Sullvoan,  6664. 
technical  education  at,  Sullivan,  6667-9. 
three  years'  course  at,  O'BeiUy,  6188-97,  5209-10. 
training  of  science  teachers  at.  Hartley,  5256-7 ;  Barrett,  5258-9. 
Whitworth  scholars  at,  O'BeiUy,  5196-7. 
training— 

denominational,  recommended,  J.  Pirn,  5417. 

„  aid  to,  Kavanagh,  5605. 

Marlborough  Street,  Kavanagh,  5604-5,  5660. 
Trinity- 
instruction,  &o.  at,  compared  with  that  at  Boyal  College  of 

Science,  Dublin,  Stdlivan,  6667-70. 
technological  courses  at,  SuUivan,  6683. 

CoHwnncATiON,  Means  of  : 

BocMord,  5515 ;  Muegra/ve,  5968-70 ;  Oarey^  7604. 
need  for  improved,  Uochford,  5515. 
railways,  cheap,  need  for,  Connolly,  4866-7. 

Competition  : 

American,  in  tanning,  Dunne,  7239-40. 
foreign — 

in  butter  trade,  CoUhvrst,  7118. 

in  linen  trade.    See  Linen. 

in  shipbuilding,  Macllwaine,  6337,  6348-50. 
of  state-aided  workshops  with  trades,  SvUivan,  6590-1. 

CoMFULsosT    Attendance    at    Elementast    Schools.       See    Schools, 
Elemsntast. 

COOKEBT : 

lectnres  on.  Mulligan,,  4608,  4693. 
neglect  of,  in  schools.  Mulligan,  4607. 
teaching  of — 

at  Mnnster  Dairy  School,  CoUhwret,  7157-60;  Barry,  7157,  7160. 

in  elementary  schools,  BarUie,  6306-8 ;  Bagot,  7049-52 ;  Byrne, 
7217,  7225-6 ;  Park&r,  7661a ;  HegaHy,  7599-601. 

in  girls'  schools,  Da/oitt,  5181a. 

in  workhouse  Echools,  Parher,  7561a. 
training  of  girls  to  teach,  suggested,  Mulligan,  4609-10. 
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DUBTHAISS: 

certificafceB  and  diplomas  for,  proposed,  Bagoi,  700&-12,  7014, 7022-4. 
See  also  Butikb.    MmrsEEH  Dajbj  School.     TiCHinGAL  Educaxiov. 
Tbchnical  Sohoou. 
Day's  Woikk,  limitatioii  of  amonnt  of,  F<m,  6803 ;  Lame,  6854. 
Design: 

deficienqy  of — 

in  bog  oak  and  arbatas  work,  SidUvcm,  6788-90. 
in  Cork  cabinet  trade,  SuUivan,  6797. 
in  marble  work,  SuUvocm,  6798-9. 

in  needlework  exhibited   at  Oork  Exhibition,  Lady  OoUhvni, 
7281a.. 
teaching  of— 

SuUivan,  6791^. 

at  Belfast  Art  School,  Eobinson,  6556,  Trowbridge,  Jaffe,  and 
(Troy,  6566a. 
yariety  of  styles  shoald  be  encouraged,  Broum,  6558. 

DSSIONZBS: 

intending,  shoald  learn  techniqae  of  trades  to   be  designed   for, 

Brenan,  7631. 
linen,  Belfast,  Mailer,  6484-9. 

trained  at  Belfast  Art  School,  Bchimon,  6556 ;  Trowbridge,  GS66cl 
„       „  Cork  Art  School,  success  of,  Brenan,  7631-2. 
Dbsigviho  : 

improTcment  in,  Ewaai,  6005. 

taught  at  Belfast  Art  School  not  applicable  to  handkerchief  trade, 
Matier,  6480-3,  6492. 
Designs: 

lace,    worked    by  elementary  school    children   in   co.  Monaghan, 

Kmnedy,  5466-76. 
linens- 
antiquated,  used  in  Beliast,  Bamtt,  5135. 
whence  obtained,  Ke/n/yon,  6^24-8;  MaHer,  6484-6. 

DRAWING: 

as  jpreparation  for  technical  instruction,    Mvsgrwoe,  5989;  HoAfde, 

encouragement  of,  by  National  Board,  MeKewna^  4790,  4794-5. 
facilities  in  Dublin  for  learning,  T,  B,  8eoU,  5330. 
for  cabinet-makers,  T.  B.  8eoU,  5302-3 ;  5322-9. 
in  Christian  Brothers*  schools — 
Bwrke,  .7389-92. 

examination   of,  by  Science   and  Art   Department,  suggested, 
Burke,  7426-33. 
m  elementary  schools,  Dawson,  4563;  MuUigaai,  4585,  4594;  WM, 
4616 ;  McKenna,  4787-96 ;   Connolly,    4819-21,  4833-43  ;   BourJee, 
5011-6 ;  T.  B.  8coU,  5309-13.  5321 ;  Porter,  6135-6 ;  ByleU,  6549, 
6554a;  SuUvva/n,  6773,  6792;  MvUvns,  6996-9. 
need  of,  for  flax-mill  boys,  Boyd,  6103-6. 
schools.    See  Ajblt  Schools. 
taught  under  Science  and  Art  Department  not  sufficiently  practical, 

Burke,  7426-7. 
ralue  of— 

to  cabinet  makers,  T.  B.  ScoU,  5309-12. 
to  flax  spinners,  ^c,  McOanee,  6176. 
to  shoemakers,  WinetaaUey,  4718. 
Dunking  Habixs,  influence  of,  Parker,  7561a. 
Dublin: 

Science  College.    See  Colleges. 
Society,  premiums  giyen  by,  SyUiwm,  6576-81* 
Dtibs:  ^^ 

value  of  chemical  knowledge  to,  S.  PoUor" 
See  also  Linen.    Tbgbnioal  Education. 

i    16581.  *> 
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E. 

oompulBorj.    See  Schools,  Bleuntabt. 
desire  for,  in  Cork,  Bwrhe,  7414-5. 
elementoiy— 

Pdrry,  5024^. 

facilities  for  obtaining,  in  Belfast,  Porter,  6131. 

^Is,  BarkUe,  6305. 

in  Belfast,  improyement  in,  MoOancet  6164-^. 

need  for  improyed,  DamU,  5093,  5114-5 ;  Hayde,  7354. 

of  Dublin  bakers,  deficient,  Maihers,  5503-5. 

past  and  present,  compared,  Kawmagh,  565&-9 ;  BwJclie,  6292^. 

should  be  firee  and  compulsory,  Pcvrher,  7548-53. 

nnsatisfaotoiy  state  of,  Kavcmagh,  5655-6. 

Bee  cUao  Diuwing.    Technical  Educaiiok. 
female,  false  standard  of,  DaviU,  5181a. 
intermediate- 
defects  in  system  of,  BmrJcUe,  6909-24. 

insufficient  proyision  for,  Ba/rkUe,  6309-10,  6321-7. 

system  of,  BwrJee,  7434-^. 

£fee  a2«o  Examinations.  ! 

Insh,  best  guide  in  matters  relating  to,  SulUvan,  6631-2. 
•literary — 

as  preparation  for  technical  education,  DamU,  5164. 

tecnnical  instruction  assists,  Bowrhe,  5014 ;  Sayde,  7371. 

yalue  of,  compared  with  agricultural,  Pcvrker,  7521. 
tmgress  of,  in  Ireland,  Parker,  7546-7. 
State  oontKtl  of,  Dawson,  4563. 
technical    See  Technical  Education. 

technical  instruction  should  be  an  obligatory  part  of,  Daweon,  4563. 
EuBXBNTABT  ScHOOLs.    See  Schools,  Elementa&t. 

ElCBBOIDEBT : 

Swiss,  Maiier,  6510-3. 

See  also  Linbn.    Technical  Education. 
Emi&bation  to  America,  Maihony,  6975 ;  Doran,  7085  s   Johnson,  7500- 

7500a. 
Emplotment,  lack  of,  causes  and  effects  of,  Boohford,  5496. 
Enginebsino: 

instmotion— * 

at  Queen's  OoUege,  Belfast,  EwreU,  6207. 
at  Queen's  Colleges,  Hartley,  5227. 

recent  adyance  of,  in  Belfast,  Macllwavne,  6332,  6337. 

school  of,  at  Queen's  Gollege>  Cork,  SfdUia/n,  6684. 
Bngxneebs,  Mechanical  : 

insufficient  supply  of,  in  Oork,  Fo»,  6803. 

position  of,  in  Cork  and  in  Engl«id,  compared,  Fo»,  6817. 
Bnnis: 

absence  of  skilled  workmen,  &o,  at,  WvMtamiey,  4597. 

reasons  of  deoline  of  apprenticeship  in,  MuUiga/n,  4602. 
Ensilage  yalue  of,  CarroU,  5851-2. 
EyENiNG  Glasses  : 

at  Marlboro'  Street,  Dublin,  MuiUgam,,  4614. 

yalue  of,  Ma^elkoavne,  6339. 

See  also  Art  Glasses.   Oolleges.   Science  Glasses.   Teohhioal  GLAfiSES. 
Technical  Education.    Technical  Schools. 
Examination,  Peactical  : 

in  science,  of  intermediate  schools,  Stdlwan,  6721-3. 

technological,  recommended,  SvUivan,  6621-4. 
Examinations  : 

Gity  and  G-uilds  of  London  Institute— 
SuUivan,  6617-2a 
su^estions  for  increasing  attendance  at,  in  Belfast,  Bairldie 
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Examinations — conti/nued. 

in  agrionlture  at  elementary  schools,  Oa/rroU,  5819^-25»  5828-9. 
intermediate — 
BwJee  7494-S. 

derelope  **  cramming/'  O'BeiUy,  5290-1. 
enoonragement  of  scienoe  teacmng  by,  SvlUoan,  6716,  6721-3, 
insoffioient   enoonragement   of    science   and    mathematics    in, 
HarOey,  5283-9. 
Sdanoe  and  Art  Department^-  * 

defects  of,  SidUvan,  6005-6,  6611, 6616. 
inspection  at,  StdUvant  dfiSi^. 
BxHiBiziON,  OosK,  needlework  shown  at,  OoUkmnt,  6764-5 ;  Lo^  OoUhwrsi, 
7281-^a. 


F. 


VaXMB! 

model— 


Parry,  5070-8;   Kaifamgh,  5660;   Eodgee,  6868-^71;    SuOdwrn, 

6(Sd-9,  6694. 
reasons  of  failure  of,  Daoitt,  5126-80. 
re-establishment  of,  proposed,  DaviU,  5126-33;  Koma/n,  5801  f 

5803. 
See  aleo  Glasnbyin. 
prize,  JEU)ehf&rd,  5518-23,  5536-8;    OarroU,  5834-7,  5844;   Keenan, 

5835 ;  LwUaigne,  5842-3. 
school — 

Bowrke,  4964,  4971 ;  Eochford,  5525,  5529 ;  Katfwnagh,  5660,  5662, 
566^-6,  5670-6;     GarroU,  5774-80,   6791-4;     Keencm,  5818; 
Eodgee,  6366-7,  6374 ;  BidUvwn,  6727-30 ;  OoUhwst,  7168-9 ; 
Barry,  7169-75 ;  Byrne,  7214^,  7220-4 ;  Pwrkffr,  7617-21. 
further  encouragement  of,  suggested,  OanroU,  5817-8. 
Ghlasneyin,  Ccurroll,  5845-50. 
inspection  of,  SvUwa/n,  6730-7 ;  Parker,  7613-5. 
workhouse,  Bowrke,  4965-71 ;  SuOivan,  6658-62 ;  Patrker,  7511-2. 
Faembbs.    See  Aobioultubb.    Technioal  Eduoaxioh. 
FiBHXBT  Company,  Thb  Balxdcqbb,  Oarey,  7603-^16. 
Flax.    See  Lana. 
FoBBnET  should  be  taught  at  Munster  Dairy,  &c.  school,  Byrne,  7207, 

7209. 
FbxiLib&aiubb: 

OomnoOy,  4844,  4848,  4860, 


application  of,  in  Belfast,  Ora/y,  6561-3 ;  Ward,  6566. 
„  in  Cork,  StiiUvan,  6606-14. 

extension  of,  proposed,  SuiUvan,  6614 ;  OahiU,  7064-7. 
Bel&st,  proposed,  Ghnxy,  6405-lOa. 
need  of,  in  Cork,  DeUmy,  7306-8,  7311. 
rate,  Cork,  application  of,  Deianfy,  7308-9. 
support  of,  by  muaidpalities,  OonnoUy,  4852-7» 


G. 

&ALWAT,  insufficient  employment  in,  Perry,  5089-90. 
Qabdxns,  School: 

OarroU,  5774,  5779-80;  Parker,  7521. 

further  encouragement  of,  suggested,  OarroU,  6817-8. 

QlasneTin,  stopped  by  Treasury,  Keencm,  6812. 

opposition  to,  by  Treasn*--  ^ 5812 ;  GarroK,  5814. 

Gas-icakino,  increased  nee'  ication  in,  Lcme,  6871-7. 

Gas-wobks,  Cork,  dispose^  ^ts,  Lane,  6866-70. 

D  DS 
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Glabnetih: 

ibgricullunl  instmotioiL  at 

advantages  of,  Byrne,  7199-200, 7206. 

of  elementary  teaoben,  Bowrhe,  4974-^ ;  T.  Pim,  5402  ;  Bockfcfd, 
6527-^:  OarroU,  5782-90;  Keenan,  5801-3,  5805-7;   BarhiM, 
6329-30 ;  Hod^,  6368,  6372-3 ;  SMwan,  6734-5. 
Albert  Agricnltoral  tnBtitation — 
OarroU,  5746^55. 

original  objecta,  Ac  of,  Keena/n,  5803. 
daily  scbool  at,  Boggeeted,  Baaot,  7030 ;  Carroll,  7031. 
experimental  station  at,  OofrrdU,  5860a. 
farm  at — 

ensilage,  Oa/rrdllt  5851-2. 
profits,  Ac,  CotToU,  5845-50. 
inspectors   and   teacbers   of  elementary  scbools  sboold  be  tangbt 

agrioaltnre  at,  BvUxoajn,  ^2^1. 
scbool  garden  at,  stopped  by  Treasury,  Keman,  5812. 
tecbnical  education  at,  Keenaat,  5660,  5886-9. 
veterinary  teaching  at,  Byrne,  7210-1. 

GrOVXBinCENT  Am : 

more  needed  in  Ireland  tban  in  England,  BcMMon,  4570-1. 

should  be  contingent  on  local  effort,  BMvocua,  6740 ;  Coitimn^ 
7131-7. 

to  agricultural  scbools,  Barry,  7184,  7189-91. 

to  elementary  education,  proposed  increased,  MvXLigar^,  4631,  46S5 ; 
BaniU,  5111-2,  5123. 

to  Munster  Dairy  Scbool.  OoUkurst,  7123-30,  7146-7. 

to  tecbnical  education,  Dawson,  4563,  4569-71 ;  Bourhe,  4953-4,  4993; 
Perry,  5039-42 ;  Bochford,  5496-8,  5507, 5514;  Dickinson  and  BairrtU, 
5698-700 :  Musgrave,  5985 ;  MacBwaine,  6341-4 ;  SiMvoan,  658M00, 
6632-3;  Oahm,  7068;  CoUhurst,  7180a;  Barry,  7184;  DeM* 
7296-7,  7337-46;  Hayde,  7363;  Johnson,  7501,  7505;  Parker, 
7528-9 ;  Hegarty,  7601 ;  T.  8oUt.  7645. 

See  also  Tbchnioal  Schools,  establibhmxnt  and  sxtfpo&t  of. 
Gbazino  diminisbes  employment,  Parker,  7561a. 


H. 

HioHEB  Elbxbntabt  Schools.    See  Schools. 

Home  veedino  of  Oattle,  &c,,  advantages  of,  Boehtord,  5516-8 ;  Ca/rrcU, 

5853-60. 
HoicE  iNDirsiRiEs.    See  Indtistbies,  Home.  ' 
Hoke  Manttfactube  Association,  tbe  Irish,  Murray,  5709-13. 
HoTTSE  AcoomcoDATiON,  influence  of  insufficient,  T,  B.  Scott,  5376;  Parlur, 

7561a. 

I. 

iLLnxRACT,  decrease  of,  1841-81,  Keenan,  5915-20. 
IiCPO&TS: 

of  American  leather,  Dwnne,  7239. 

of  chemical  manures,  T.  Scott,  7653. 

of  linen  yam,  &g.    See  Linen. 

of  manufactured  goods  diminish  employment,  Parker,  7561ci. 
Industries  : 

arbutus  work,  SiiUivan,  6789-90,  6795. 

bog-oak  work,  SuUivaoh,  6788,  6795-6. 

brush-making,  T.  Pirn,  64SS7. 

cabinet-making: 

Cork,  design  in,  deficiency  of,  SuUivan,  6797. 
„    piece-work  in,  objection  to,  SuUivan,  6797. 
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cabinet-making — eontiwued. 

Dublin,  demand,  rate  of  wages,  &o.,  T.  B.  ScoU,  5390-^. 
„      importation  of  fumitore,  T.  B.  Scott,  629S-6. 
n  f»  f»  materials,  &c.  for,  T.  B.  8o(M,  5886-9. 

„      present  position  of  trade,  T,  B.  8ooU,  5295-3. 
fifes  alio  Teachebs,  Technical.    Technical  Edttcahov.     Wobk« 


domestic,  best  mode  of  introdaoinff,  SidUvan,  6583-6600. 
encouragement  of,  by  local  anthonties,  O^GaUaalum,  4931-3. 
facilities  for  teaching,  given  bj  NationsI  Board,  Keemm,  5890. 
feather,  Ao.  trade.  Fox,  6804-O. 
home- 
best  mode  of  introducing,  Musgram,  5973-96. 

book-markers,  maloDg  of,  McKenna,  48(^-3. 

central  institution  for  encouraging,  proposed,  DavUt,  5170. 

Donegal  frieze  making,  Mueffra/ve,  5966-70. 

embroidery,  Matiert  6S05-10. 

for  women,  need  for,  Johruan,  7457-8. 

gloTe-making,  Dawson,  4564;  Mwgra/oe,  5972. 

leather  work,  DoMton,  4564. 

mat-making,  Damii,  5168. 

mosaic  work,  Dawson,  4564. 

needlework,  BuUivan,  6653-6. 

„  Ac,  in  Garraroe,  Damtt,  5166-7,  5171-2. 

sprig^g,  Musgrane,  5971. 

stocking-knitting,  Musgrave,  5971. 

straw  envelopes  for  liottles,  Ac,  making  of.    See  Inbusteies, 

SIBAW  envelope  XAKINO. 

tin-plate  work,  Bochford,  5508-12. 

wood  carving,  Dawson,  4564;  DamU,  5168. 

See  also  Tecsoqcal  Editcaxion. 
introduction  of,  bv  State  aid,  sdieme  for,  Boohfordf  5496-8,  5514-5. 
Irish,  English  jeaJousy  of,  Bochford,  5496. 
laoe-making — 

Sullivan,  6750 ;  Parker,  7533-9. 

Ac.,  JoJmson,  7486-92. 

in  CO.  Monaghan,  Kennedy,  5441-7,  5463-5,  5477-8,  5484,  5485a 
linen  trade.    See  Ldten. 
marble  work — 

deficient  desim  in,  SuJUvan,  6798-9. 

increase  in,  ^dUwm,  6799. 
mining,  failure  of,  SidUvan,  6800. 
not  promoted  by  landlords,  &c.,  Parker,  7561a. 
pilcnard  fisherv,  Ac,  Oarey,  7603-12. 
shipbuilding,  &o.,  Oork,  decline  of,  Fo»,  6818-20. 
straw  envelopes  for  bottles,  &o.,  making  of — 

O'OaUaghan,  4918-20,  4931 ;  Bochford,  5486-95,  550&-12. 

certificates  of  quality  of  envelopes,  O'OdUaghan,  4928-30. 

cost  of  carriage,  O^OaMaghan,  4921-2. 

factory  and  home  work,  &o,  compared,  0*OaUaghan,  4942-4. 

faUures  in,  O'CaJiaghan,  4910-7. 

importation,  of  envelopes,  O'OaHaghan,  4872,  4874-5. 

in  France  and  Germany,  O^CdUaghan,  4884,  4887. 

insufficient  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture,  O^OaUaghan, 
4881-6  4894-5. 

machineiy  for,  dOaOaghan,  4373,  4893. 
„  „     cost  of,  O'OaUaghan,  4945-7. 

money   earned    by   makers    at    various   places,    0*OaXlaghan, 
4895-909. 

rewards  for  best  envelopes,  O'CaUaghan,  4930. 

straw  for,  O'OaUaghan,  4888-92. 

teaching  of,  in  elementary  schools,  Sdo,,  O'Callaghan,  4895,  499' 

value,  £ot  of  envelopes  made  in  Ireland,  O^Oatlaghm,  4876- 
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BtiggeBted  fonndation  or  extension  of~ 

basket  making,  DatH<<,  5168;  Bochford,  5508,  5512-6;  Johnson, 
745»-70;  PorAjer,  7630-5. 

boot  making  by  machinery,  Dunne,  7251-61.    . 

cabinet  maUng,  T,  B.  Scott,  5297. 

carpentry,  Mtutnwfe,  5989. 

chemical  mannfaotores,  T.  8coU,  7650-4. 

fish-cnring,  0^^,7074-80;  Corev,  7611-21. 

freestone  qnanring,  MvMra/9e,  5992-8. 

glae  making,  lAcinne,  7262-7. 

Incifer  matcn  making,  T,  Scott,  7654. 

machine  sawing,  Johnson,  7480^1. 

marble  quarrying,  OonnoUAi,  4864-6 ;  0*OaUaghaM,  4931, 

paint  making,  T.  ScoU,  7651,  7654. 

peat  litter  making,  O'OaUaghojn,  4983-41 ;  DcmiU,  5168-9. 

reel  making,  Johnson,  7471-3. 

sea  service,  Parker,  7561a. 

tweed  mannfactnre,  Johnson,  7480. 

woollen,  T.  Pirn,  5484 ;  Bochford,  5496,  5507 ;  OoUhur^,  7164-5. 
teaching  of,  initiation,  control,  and  support  of,  O^OaiUtghan,  4931-3 ; 

Johnson,  7501-6. 
wheel  making,  T.  Fwh,  b4Sl7. 
why  established  in  special  localities.  Perry,  5045-6. 
woollen,  snooess  of,  T.  Pim,  5423-5. 

See  also  MAiarrACTUBJBS.    Tbchnical  education.  '  Tbchnigal  schools. 
Insfeciobs  : 

batter,  (kak,  Forreti,  7502-4. 
National  Board — 

agrionltoral   knowledge  of,    OarroU,    5828-9;    SvUioan,   6731, 
6736-7. 

classifloation  and  duties  of,  Keenan,  5903-13. 

competency  of,  to  inspect  needlework,  ijfcfisniia,  4809;  KcBnam, 
B&rr,  5^1-3. 

fre^ent  movement  of,  suggested,  DavUi,  5098-9. 

training  of,  Keenan,  5882-3. 
Irish  : 

home  manufacture  association,  Mwrrofy,  5709-rl3. 
language — 

elementary  instruction  should  be  given  in,  in  certain  districts, 
JDcwitt,  5123-^. 

insufficient  acquaintance  of  elementary  teachers  with,  DasM,  5125. 
Linen  Board,  premiums  jnven  by,  SulUvan,  6576-81. 
Ieon  EEFnriNO,  Musgrane,  5949. 

Kaktubk: 

basket-making  at,  Johnson,  7458-70. 
<     basket-xnakiilg,  &c.,  industries  at.    £fee  Indtjstbtes. 
people  of,  Johnson,  7486,  7493-4.  7498-9. 

KiNDEEOABTEN.      See  SOHOOLB,  ElEMEVTAET. 


L. 

LABOTmEBfl : 

Cork,  fVw,  6806. 
migration  of,  MitHiga/n,  4605. 
See  also  TbchnioaIi  Sidugation.    Wobkuek. 
Lace  : 

exhibited  at  Oork  Exhibition,  failure  of,  in  design.  Lady  OoUhvni, 

.    72810. 

making. ,  See  Indusibibs.    Technical  Eduoaxioh. 
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IiAMht 

ezoMBiye  competition  for,  caQses  of,  Barry,  718^^. 

reolamttfcioii  of,  Bwme,  7285-6. 

BjBtem,  origin  and  effects  of,  Perry,  5066-0. 

Lakdlobds,  absentee,  OownoUy,  4867-8. 

Lbotubes,  suggested,  DcmU,  5128,  5186 ;  Byleti,  6551-2,  6554a ;    Johnson, 
7494-7 ;  Pwrker,  7561a. 

Legiblaxioh  Km  Ieeland,  defects  of,  8u£Uvan,  6629-81. 

TiTTtTJAnnai.    Bee  Fbbb  Libbaries. 

LiNEV : 

bleachers — 

continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Hodges,  6403. 

See  also  Teghvigal  Educahok. 
bleaching — 

backward  condition  of,  Ewwrt,  6005 ;  MeBride,  6185. 

continental  and  Irish,  compared,  MeBride,  6198-201. 

inflnences  affecting,  McBrCde,  6187. 

risk  and  time  occnpied  in,  Ewart,  6005. 

nnsnccessfdl  experiments  in,  MeBride,  6182-5. 

waste  of  residnals,  Euxvrt,  6005. 
Board,  Irish,  premiums,  &a  given  hj,  SuUivan,  6576-81. 
cost  of  production,  continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Eivart,  6062. 
damasks,  French  superiority  in,  Ewart,  6002a-4. 
designs — 

antiquated,  used  in  Belfast,  Ba/vitt,  5135. 

whence  obtained,  Kemftm,  6424-8 ;  Ifo^ier,  6484-6. 
dyeings- 
backward  state  of,  Ewart,  6005-8. 

continental  and  Irish  compared,  Beade,  6082^. 
embroidenr,  MaHer,  6505-18. 
fancy  goods — 

Jaffe,  5943 ;  Mnsgra/oe,  5948. 

Austxian,  Matter,  6514-6. 

continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Jaffe,  6944 ;  Seade,  6078-9. 
flax  and  silk  mixed  fi»brio8,  Mmsgra/oe,  5£i48. 
flax  culture,  &c. — 

Belgian  and  Irish,  compared,  JTodS^eff,  6392-8,  6395  ;  Preston,  6450. 
,,       enrstem  of,  teacning  of,  HodoM,  6899^^400. 

decline  of,  causes  of,  &c.,  Hodges,  637&-80. 

loss  by  bad  system  of,  Hodges,  6393-8. 

not  specially  tanght  in  science  classes,  BarkUe,  6828. 
flax  seed,  waste  of,  in  Ireland,  Hodges,  6893, 6898. 
French  superiority  in  design  and  colour,  MaJtier,  6479,  6493-6. 
industry,  why  localised  in  Ulster,  Perry,  5046. 
machinery— 

continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Ewart,  6047,  6053. 

effect  on,  of  longer  hours  of  work,  Ewa/rt,  6040. 

small  advance  in,  Etoart,  6001-2a. 

operatives,  continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Ewart,  6058-9. 

printing  and  dyeing— 
Kenyon,  6412-31. 
French  and  Irish,  compared,  MaOer,  6479. 

spinning — 

continental  and  Irish,  compared,  E^oart,  5996 ;  MeOcmce,  6148-63. 
foreign  competition    in,  Etocurt,   6021-36,    6053-67;  ^McOa/nee, 

6153-61. 
insufficient  knowledge  as  to  Ouilds  Institute  examinations  in, 

McOanee,  6168-72. 
trade- 
advantages  to  apprentices  in,  of  attendance  at  technical  schools, 

EtoaH,  5998-6001. 
Belfast,  backward  condition  of,  Jaffe,  5948. 
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laVES^-conUnued : 
tnAe-^continued. 

Belfast,  decline  of,  Ewart,  6004,  6022-47,  606^7;  JSeoie,  6078; 
Boyd,  6100-1 ;  FresUm,  6433-62.  6456-75. 
designing  in,  improvement  in,  Etoart,  6005. 
hours  of  labour  in,  effect  of  redaced,  Etoari  6034-5,  6041, 

6048,  6060;  Pr&fton,  6433,  6436,  6447, 
6461-6,  6462-4,  6467-73. 
„  „      increase  of,  snggested,  Etoart,  6034-52; 

FresUm,  6456-6,  6462. 
insufficient   elementary   education    of    overlookers  in, 

MeGance,  6164-5. 
insufficient    teclinioal  education  of  those  employed  in, 

BarhUe,  6266-71,  6289-91. 
machinery,  &c.,  recent  advance  in,  McOcmoe,  6161-4. 
operatives  in,  improved  condition  of,  Ewari,  6049-52. 
technical  education  of  masters,  Ac.  in,  need  for,  E^oari, 
6068-74. 
cost  of  plant,  &c.  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland,  compared, 

FresUm,  6433-7. 
foreign  competition  in,  Fresion,  6433-52,  6456-7. 
foremen  in,  continentaJ  and  Irish,  compared,  Ewart,  6055-7. 
managers,  &c.,  French  and  Irish,  compared,  McOanee,  6179-80. 
masters,  &c.,  continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Ewart,  6068-72. 
processes  in,  Ewart,  5997. 

wages  in,  continental  and  Irish,  oomj>ared,  Ewcurt,  6061. 
workmen  in,  continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Ewart,  6054. 
workpeople  in,  continental  and  Irish,  compared,  Frekon,  6458-9. 
weaving — 

oontinental  and  Irish,  compared,  Ewart,  6002a-4.' 
hand-loom,  best  training  for  power-loom  weavers,  Neill,  6110-4. 


If 


exported,  1869-82,  Ewart,  5997a-8. 
exports  of,  falling  off  in,  Ewart,  6030-3. 
imports  and  exporto  of,  1869-80,  FresUm,  6467-73. 
See  aUo  Desionino.    Designs.    Technical  Education. 
Local  coNTBisunoNS : 

for  prises,  &c.,  BarhUe,  6281-8. 

to  agricultural  schools,  Barry,  7184,  7188-97. 

to  Hunster  Dairy  School,  OoUhurst,  7123-6,  7131 ;  O'SuUioan,  7449- 

61. 
to  technical  education,  Bawrke,  4963-4 ;  Jaffe,  5943 ;  Muegraoe,  5950-11 
6984;   SuUhan,  6588-600;   Mahcmu,   6956,  6959;  OaMU,  706^^; 
Ddany,  7294-6,  7337,  7341-3;    floyde,   7363;    O'SvUivan,  7452; 
Johneon,  7464-70 ;  T.  8eoU,  7641,  7643,  7645. 
Bee  also  Technical  Schools,  esiablishkent  and  suppoet  ow. 


M. 

Machinxbt: 

flaz-spinning,  Ewart,  6001-2a ;  MeOance,  6161-4. 
for  straw  envelope  making — 
O'OaUaghan,  4373,  4893. 
cost  of,  O'OaMaghan,  4945-7. 
in  technical  schools,  DeZcmy,  7284-5. 
objection  by  workmen  to  use  of,  Lane,  6853-4;    OahiU,  7057-61; 

2>ufMi0,  7241,  7246-7;  Johnsm,  7481-2. 
use  of— 

influence  of,  on  demand  for  skilled  workmen,  T.  B.  Seotl,  5301; 

OahiU,  7067-61 ;  DeUmy,  7283-8. 
on   Cork   Exhibition   building   allowed   by  workmen,   Deltmift 
7305-€, 
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MAvnvAonJBfis : 

desire  of  IffationaliBt  Party  to  introdnce,  T.  Pim,  5422-3. 
inflaencd  on,  of  Glasgow  Chemical  Soliool,  PorteVf  6124. 
Irish,  English  jealousy  of,  McKenna,  4761-9. 
need  for,  MeKenna,  4760,  4771-3;  Connolly,  4859. 
premiums  for  encouragement  of,  Sullivan,  6576-32. 
Bee  dUo  Induszbibs. 
Masisbs: 

encouragement  b/,  of  attendance  at  science  and  art  classes,  suggested, 

Wimta/rdey,  4723-4 ;  Ddany,  7332-4. 
„  „  of  technical  education,  MacItwUne,  6335-6 ;  T,  8coU, 

7641-3. 

MaXHEKATICS  : 

as  preparation  for  science,  Jaok,  6835-9. 

elementary,  importance  of  knowledge  of,  to  workmen.  Jack,  6834-44. 

instruction  in,  in  national  schools,  Jaok,  6839-42. 

Mbchanioal  apiitudb  in  East  and  West  op  Ibsland,  compared,  DavUt, 
5149-56. 

MbCHAVIGS'  LfSIITUTBS  : 

DaviU,  5174-81 ;  T.  B.  8coU,  5397.  ♦ 

attempt  to  establish,  in  Cork,  Lane,  6863-4. 

difELculty  of  obtaining  local  aid  for,  Damtt,  5118,  5175-9. 

Dublin,  OonnoUu,  4845-7;  DaviU,  5117;  Mathers,  5576-82;  Mim'ay, 

5728-32. 
encouragement  of,  Bamtt,  5115-22,  5178-9. 
See  dUo  Wobkiko  Mek's  Ihshtute,  BsLrAsr. 
MiLiTART  Seeyice,  effect  of,   upon  continental  manufactures,    PreHon, 
6474-5. 

Model  Faeks.    See  Farms. 

Model  Schools.    See  Schools. 

Models,  insufficient  supply  of,  at  Oork  Art  School,  Delany,  7334-5. 

MuNsiEB  Daibt,  &c.  School: 

OarroU,  5756-61,  Keman,  5801. 

adTantages  of  instruction  at,  CoUhurst,  7153-6,  7161-2  ;  Barry,  7157 ; 

0*SvUivan,  7445-7 ;  Johnson,  7467 ;  Forrest,  7567-«,  7571-6. 
appreciafHon  of,  hy  farmers,  CoUhurst,  7151,  7154;  Bwrry,  7156-7. 
attendance  at,  (foUhwrst,  7139-42,  7148-51;    Ba/rry,  7142;    Byrn^, 

7203-5. 
bursaries  at,  suggested,  CoUhurst,  7152-3. 
cause  of  success  of,  Belany,  7339a. 

cookery,  teaching  of,  at,  GoUhwrst,  7157-60 ;  Barry,  7157,  7160. 
course  of  instruction  at,  CoUhwrst,  7163-4. 
establishment,  &c.  of,  CoUhwrst,  7117-21. 
fees  at,  CoUhwrst,  7145.    . 

forestry  should  be  taught  at,  Byrne,  7207,  7209. 
government  aid  to,  CoUJuMrst,  7123-30,  7146-7. 
mfluenoe  of,  on  butter  trade,  0*SuG4/vam>,  7442,  7445. 
local  subscriptions  to.    See  Local  Contbibutions. 
management  of,  CoUhdirst,  7121,  7131. 
religious  difficulty  at  establishment  of,  CoUhwrst,  7132. 
terms  at,  CoUhwrst,  7139,  7143^. 
veterinary  science  should  be  taught  at,  Byrne,  7207-8. 
veterinary  teaching  at,  Byrne,  7210-1. 

MuSEUliS,  &c. : 

MaJtier,  6499^03,  6514-6 ;  Delxmy,  7336. 

at  Queen's  College,  Cork,  proposed,  SuUiva/n,  6685. 

at  Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  ConnoUy,  4861 ;  SuUivan,  6670. 

Christian  Brothers',  Cork,  Burke,' 7397. 

Cork,  Gahill,  7082-4. 

model  room  at  Washington,  Connolly,  4860,  4862-4 ;  /.  TT.  PoUoek, 

6943-6 ;  Brenan,  7635. 
need  of,  in  Belfast,  Orwy,  6561,  66Q6ai  Moore,  6563 ;  Brown,  6^" 
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exhibited  at  Cork  Exhibition,  OoUkurst,  6764-5;    Lady  OMimt, 

7281-81a. 
iSf«e  olao  Ihduiikies.   Tbghvigal  Educjltiov. 
Nekagh,  poverty  in  and  around,  Boc\ford,  5498-506. 

P. 

Fatkert  on  Bbbuiob  : 

BloamfiM,  4805-6;  DtwiU,  5098;  Kemwn,  5922;  iSfuZUvon,  6592-9; 

Hega/rty,  7598-9. 
daubing,  suggested,  Bagot,  7031. 

effeots  of,  Bowrke,  5003-5 ;  DamU,  5143;  KawxmagK  5658. 
evil  tendeuoy  of,  MtdUgan,  4654. 
to  elements^  teachers,  contributions  by   boards  of  gnardianii  to, 

BaviU,  5111-2 ;  Keman,  5927-^1 ;  Bwrry,  7195 ;  Porfcer,  7556-61. 
unsatisfactory  system  of  Intermediate  Board,  BarkUe^  6310-20. 

FlECE-WOBK : 

advantages  of — 
Lane,  6854. 

appreoiated  by  workmen,  Dunne,  7248-50. 
objection  to,  BvUwan,  6797;  JVw,  6803;  Lcme,  6854. 
Political  Econovt  : 

effects  of  ignorance  of,  Lome,  6853-6. 

in  relation  to  trade  should  form  part  of  technical  education,  Ikro^ 
685a-5. 
FoPLiK  Tbads,  decline  of,  T.  P«m,  5480-2. 
Pottery: 

Belleek.    fifes  Bbicbek. 

collection  of,,  at  Boyal  Oollege  of  Science,  Dnblin,  SuOivan,  6670. 
Prikabt  Schools.    £fee  Schools,  Blbmemtabt. 
FxoTEcnoN,  foreign,  influence  of,  on  linen  yam  imports*  Ewart^  6022-9. 

Q. 

QnsEv's  Gollboes.    See  Oolleges.  « 

Queen's  Institute,  Barrett  and  Mefyrickt  5681-9. 

R. 

Bailwats.    See  Coicicukication,  Means  or. 
Beading  Books  : 

need  for,  OonnoUy,  4844,  4860. 

See  also  Fbee  Lxbbaries. 
Beyobmatobies.    See  Schools,  Bepobmatort,  &c. 

Belie?  or  Ladies  in  Distbess,  &c..  Association  job,  Barreit,  Dickinton, 
La  Tow^,  and  Meyrick,  5680,  5690-708. 

BeLIOIOUS: 

emblems  in  schools,  rule  as  to,  Mulligan,  4637-41;  TTeU,  4642-6; 

Kema/n,  5893-^ ;  Burke,  7422-5. 
views  of  the  people,  how  to  be  protected  if  education  made  compul- 
sory. Mulligan,  4627-41. 
,,  ,,        national  education  should  accord  with,  Doioton, 

4563;  TTeW,  4618. 
BoTAL  College  of  Science,  Dublin.    See  Colleges. 

s. 

SCHOLABSHIPS,  Ao,  I 

at  higher  elementary  schools,  MuUiaan,  4662-7. 
from  primary  to  intermediate  schools,  Bao'klie,  6326. 
leading  up  to  Queen's  Oollege,  Belfast,  P&rter,  6241-3. 
tnmlling  todhnical,  OahiU,  7062*a 
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School: 

boardg,  introdaction  of,  Damtt,  5097,  5099 ;  J.  and  T.  Fim,  5419-22 ; 

Keomi^  5933. 
farma.    See  Fabjcs. 
gardens.    See  Gjordbvs. 
Schools: 

f^rioaltnral— 

Bo€kf<yrd,  5535 ;  OarroU,  5795-8 ;  OoUhwnt,  7138. 
day,  proposed,  Keentm,  5809-12 ;  OarroU,  5812^. 
management,  Ao.  of,  Barry,  7184. 
reasons  for  discontinning,  Keeneun,  5798a-800. 
support  of,  from  local  rates,  suggested,  Bofrry,  7195-7. 
See  (dso  Schools,  Model. 
apprenticeship.    See  Apfbjditeobship  Schools. 
boarding,  SiUUvm^  0709-11. 
Christian  Brothers' — 

bcjs  from,  desire  to  enter  trades,  Deilcmy,  7312-4. 
Cork,  age  for  leavinj?,  BwrJee,  7402-3. 

„     number  of  chudren  in,  Btirke,  7393-4. 
„      science  teaching  in.     See  SciBircB. 
drawing  in.    See  D&awino. 

inspection  of,  proposed,  SuUivan,  6781-4;  Burke,  7420-1. 
instruction  in,  BwrJee,  7384-94,  7398-400. 

„  y,  too    purely    literary,    WM,    4IS16 ;     Winstanleyt 

4711-3. 
„  „  value  of,  Dotn^,  5100 ;  0*SuUvvan,74&^^. 

not  connected  with  National  Board,  Burhe^  7413. 
payments  in,  Burke,  7418t<9. 
technical  edncation  in.     See  Tbchnical  Educultion. 
yrhj  not  connected  with  National  Board,  Keenan,  5893,  5896 ; 
Bwrke,  7422-5. 
convent — 

connected  with  National  Board,  Keencm,  5895-6. 
inspection  of,  MiiUtgcm,  4639-41. 
instruction  in,  MuUigan,  4fi(fr ;  Bagot,  7045-9,  7053. 
Einsale,  SuUivcm,  6750-63,  6766-8. 
technical  education  in.    See  Tbghhical  Educahov. 
dairy.    See  Munster  Dairt,  Ac.  School.    Technical  Schools. 
denominational,  edncation  in,  too  purely  literary,  Wineianley,  4712-3. 
elementary-r- 

ap^culture,  teaching  of,  in.     See  Aobiouioitbe. 

aid  to  poor  children  attending,  DcmUt  5106-10,  Bwrke,  7415-7. 

attendance  at,   WM,  4616;   Kawmtigh,  5618-31,  5679;    BAfUU, 

6551,  6554r4a. 
Belfast,  instruction  in,  Porter,  6131-3. 

books  used  in,  DaviU,  5093, 5162, 5165 ;  Eoehfard,  5531 ;  Kavanagh, 
5602,  5640-54 ;  Keenan,  5934-42 ;  Hodgee,  6391 ;  ByleU,  6522, 
6524,  6529^7,  6549,  6554a ;  BarkUe,  6547. 
buildings,  condition  of,  Kavanagh,  5600-2. 

&c.,  should  show  good  workmanship.  Perry,  5032-5. 
improvement  in,  Btiurke,  4994. 

suitability  of,  for  teaching  of  industries,  Bowrke,  4994. 
classification  of  children  in,  Ka/v<maah,  5631-9. 
oompolsory  attendance  at,  Dawson,  4563 ;  Webh,  4616-26,  4642-7 ; 
MuUigan,  4627-41,  4648-52;    DawU,  5108-13;    T.  B.^ScoU, 
5304-8;  /.  and  T.  Pim,  5408-15;  Kennedy,  5457;  Kawtnagh, 
5679;  JTeeium. 5923-6;  Porier, 6138-41 ;  J^orl^,  6294-5 ;  ^leit, 
6550, 6552-4a ;  fiMUvon,  6777-87 ;  jBo^  7354-6;  .BiirJb0,7Stl4; 
Pofrker,  7549-^. 
compulsory  provision  of  sites  for,  Keenan,  5925-6. 
control  of,  Jknomn^  ^81;  DaoiU,  5097,  5099;  /.  and  T.  Pirn, 

5408-15,  5418-22. 
cookery,  teaching  of,  in.    See  Gookert. 
drawing  in.     See  Drawino. 
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ScHOOLB— eon^imtdei. 

elementary — conHnued. 

earlier  instraction  in,  ahonld  be  given  in  the  IriBh  Iftngnage, 
DcmU,  512a-6. 

fees  in,  do  not  affect  attendance,  Hegarkf,  7586-7. 
„        exce88iye,^ar^,  7648-9. 
„        rule  as  to  remission  of,  not  carried  ont,  Parker,  7551-3. 

free  instrnotion  in,  WM,  4647;  MuOigan,  464S-S1 ;  Bwrhe,  7417; 
Pcurher,  7548-53. 

history,  teaching  of,  in,  Damtt,  5115 ;  ByleU,  6554a. 

improved  resnlts  in,  Keenan,  5915,  5921. 

improTement  in,  Bowrhet  5001-10. 

,,  ,,  buildings,  Bowrke,  4994. 

in  remote  districts,  defective  teaching  in,  WM,  4615-^. 

inspection  of,  MvXUgcm,  4654,  467S-4;    Bowrhe,  5003;    BatM, 
5098-9 ;  Kemam,  5903-13 ;  BulUvcm,  6780-4 ;  Fa/rher,  7541-6. 

instruction  in,  Bloomfield,  4805-8 ;  Bov/rke,  5001-2 ;  ByleU,  6525 ; 
T,  SeoU,  7647-8. 

irregular  attendance  at,  ByleH,  6551,  6554-4a. 

kindergarten  system  in,  WM,  4616 ;  Keentm,  5869. 

mathematics,  elementary,  teaching  of,  in,  Jcteik,  6839-42. 

panper  children  at,  Bowrke,  4995-7. 

school  age,  Kavanttgh,  5626-30. 

science  and  art  teaoninjBf  in.    See  Axt,   Dbjlvimg.   Scisncb. 

should   be   denominational,  MulUgan,  4^S7;   J,  and    T.  Tim, 
5409-15. 

teaching  agriculture,  situation  of,  OamU,  5763-9. 
„        staff,  insufficiency  of,  JByM,  6554a. 

technical  instruction  in.    000  Txchnical  Bducahox. 

uniformity  of  standards,  Ac.  in,  how  obtained,  Keenan,  5904-6, 
5911-2. 

visiting  committees  for,  recommended,  SvUioan,  6651-2. 
evening,  MvXUgm,  4611 ;  BidlAwm,  e774t^ ;  Segcurhft  7587-91. 
fish-curing.    Bee  Techhical  Schools. 
girls',  defective  education  in,  reasons  of,  DaviU,  5181a. 
higher  elementary — 

proposed,  MidUgcM,  4653-69. 

support  of,  MutUgoMt  4662-8. 

technical  education  in.    Bee  Techhical  Educaxion. 
industrial.    Bee  Schools,  Betoematoht,  &o.    I^ghhical  EDUCAnoH. 
intermediate — 

Kavanagh,  5676-8 ;  BuUivan,  6702-9. 

apparatus,  &c.  in,  Kavanagh,  5677-8 ;  BMiwm,  6718-23. 

appliances  for  science  teaching  in,  BarhUe,  6315-24. 

high  fees  in,  Ba/rhUe,  6321-4. 

payments  to,  on  results  of  teaching  elsewhere,  BarkUet  6310-20. 

aee  aUo  Examination.    Sciencb.    Technical  ibucACioH. 
middle-class,  teaching  science,  need  for,  BidUvan,  6697-701,  6712. 
model — 

Kaocmofh,  5663-4,  5667-9 ;  BuUivan,  663^-9. 

conversion  of,  into  higher  elementary  schools,  MidUgan,  4655-69. 

failure  of,  MuUigan,  &55. 

foundation,  &o.  of,  Kammagh,  5660. 

Bee  aho  Fabks,  Model.    Glasnevin.    Schools,  AeBicux/nniAL. 
not  connected  with  National  Board,  inspection  of,  Keenan,  56R98-902 
of  Beligious  Orders— 

BtSUoan,  6707,  6713-5. 

inspection  of,  BulMvan,  6780-4. 

Bee  aho  Schools,  Ghbistian  Brothhbs'.    Schools,  Gonvimt. 
reformatory  and  industrial — 

advantages  in,  resented  by  honest  poor,  BuUivan,  6642-6, 

technical  education  in.    Bee  Technical  Education. 

Upton,  literary  instruction  at,  Hayde,  7369-71. 

Bee  also  Technical  Educationi 
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ScHOOis— eon^imieel. 

religioiiB  emblemfl  in.    Bee  Bbugious  ExBuncs. 
teouiioaL    See  Teghkical  Sghoou. 
workhouse — 

Soath  Dnblin,  ShaeUeton,  4736-45 ;  SeBsUm,  4745-6. 

See  dUo  Tbghhigal  Edugatioh.    Woskhousb. 
workshop— 

oonmolBory  provision  of,   by  employers,    suggested,     Dda/ny, 

See  c^  Tbchnical  Educahoh. 
Soishcb: 

and  art  classes — 

age  for  beginning  to  attend,  CoTMolhf,  4829-35. 

payment  on  results  per  head  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 

compared,  Barrett,  5263. 
principles  of  trades  should  be  learnt  in,  after  leaving  school, 

ConnoUy,  4827. 
want  of  appreciation  of,  in  Dublin,  MuUigcm,  4676-81;   Wvi^ 
etcmhy,  4719-23. 
and  Art  Department — 

teaching  under,  does  not  reach  the  people,  OonnoUy,  4817-9. 
„  „     not  sufficiently  practiciu,  Ha^,  7361. 

and  Art  School,  Cork,  Sullivan,  6606-11. 
and  art  teaching  in  elementary  schools,  objections  to,  McKenna, 

4797-800. 
as  foundation  for  technical  education,  StdUvan,  6616. 

ClASBeS~— ' 

MuU/igcm,  4685-7 ;  SulUvim,  6605-6. 
agriculture,  MeKenna,  4801 ;  BcurhUe,  6328. 

„  advantages  of,  in  towns,  Barhlie,  6304. 

as  preparation  for  technical  schools,  BarJelie,  6259-60. 
at  Belfast  Working  Men's  Institute,  BarJcUe,  6247-60. 

„  „  „  „         attendance   of  apprentices, 

&o.  at,  MacIhvcMte,  6333-6. 
at  Boval  Oollege  of  Science,  Dublin.    See  Colleges. 
attendance  at,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland,  compared, 

BarreU,  5250-1. 
Belfast,  influence  of  manufactures  on.  Mulligan,  4679-81. 
Cork,  MuUine,  6979-88,  7001-2 ;  SuUwan,  6984. 
Dublin,  influence  of  nationalism  on,  Webb,  4687-8. 


dyeing,  proposed,  Miihawy,  6967. 
initiation  of,  JDi 


Damon,  4732-4. 
need  for,  MuUigan,  4611. 

physics,  populudt^  of,  in  Ireland,  Barrett,  5250-1. 
should  be  popularized,  WM,  4688 ;  Winstanley,  4729-30. 
lectures,  Dublin,  insufficiently  known,  Mathers,  5567-73. 
Boyal  Colleee  of.    See  Colleges. 
teachers.    See  Tbachebs. 
teaching  of— 

in  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  SulUvan,  6713 ;  Burke,  7398-400. 
in  elementary  schools.  Porter,  6137-8;  BarkUe,  6296-304:  Bulett, 

6518-24,6527-9,6547-8,6551,65540. 
in   intermediate    schools.    Hartley,   5283-9;    SuUiffan^  6703-5. 

6714-23 ;  Burke,  7436-8. 
insufficient,  in  schools.  Hartley,  5225. 
SxPASATOS,  milk,  Bagot,  7039-41. 
Sswnro.    See  Tbchnical  Edugatioit. 

SUIFEUILDIIIG : 

foreign  competition  in,  Maclhoame,  6337,  6348-50. 

recent  development  of,  in  Belfast,  Maellwaine,  6332,  6337. 
South   Eevsutgioh,  prejudice  against,  DavUt,  5180-1;   Barrett,  5262: 

Murray,  5726. 
SronrsBS.    See  Ldibn.    Txchnigal  Bducation. 
SxiAinr  LABOum  the  great  requirement  in  Ireland,  T.  Pif?i,  54f 


SiTS  aOYAX  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 

SXBIKBS: 

effeot  of,  on  trade  in  Oork,  Foit,  6820-1. 

knowledge  of  ohemistry,  <&c.  would  prevent,  Fok,  6820. 
Students,  Bdfast,  ability,  &c.  of,  LetU,  6220. 
Sttlbs,  teaching  of,  to  cabinet-makers,  T,  B,  8ooU,  5327-9. 
Sunday  technical  classes,  OahiU,  7071-8. 


T. 

Tahnbbs,  foreign,  compared  with  BngLish  and  Inah,  DwMe,  7239-40. 
TANNnra: 

American  competition  in,  J>immm»  7289-40. 

nuMdiinery  used  in.  Dumie,  724L 

uie  of  TBlonia  in,  Pumia,  72i0. 

waste  products  from,  utilisation  of,  Dunns,  7202-7. 

cabinet  desi;;ning,  &o.,  SooU,  5360-6. 

cookery,  training  of  girls  as,  suggested,  MuHUgant  4609-10. 

drawing— 

Bowrke^  5016. 

difficulty  of  obtaining,  MoKrnna,  4787,  4791-5. 
elementary — 

Perry,  5025-452 ;  DamU,  5093-4. 

agricultural  instruction  of,  at  Glasnevin.    See  Qi»asnetin. 

„  „  at  Marlborough  Street,  SuCUwm,  6734. 

classification,  &c.  of,  Kavanaghf  5611-3,  5617 ;  Keenan^  5982. 

contributions  by  guardians  to  results  fees  for.      fifae  Patkbnt  oi 
Results. 

encouragement  by,  of  attendance  at  science   and  art  classes, 
suggested,  Wvnetamley,  4723-4. 

insufficient  acquaintance  of,  with  Irish  language,  DauiU,  5126. 


^auam 
da  by. 


marks  obtained  by,  for  agriculture,  Ga/nroU,  5807-8. 


7554-61. 
trained  and  untrained,  proportions  of,  KavaMogh^  5602-3,  5606-7, 

5614-^. 
training  of,  DcmU,  5099-107 ;  /.  Pim,  5416-7;  Kaoamagh,  5603- 

14,  5616-7. 
„  as  technical  teachers,  proposed,  Wimkmiey,  4599- 

601. 
„  members  of  Beligious  Orders  as,  DaoiU^  5099-107. 

science  and  art,  payment  of,  SvUivan^  6612-3. 
science,  training  of,  at  Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  Hortiey, 

5256-7 ;  BoirreU,  5258-9. 
should  be  certificated,  Danoton^  4563. 
technical — 

H.  PoUock,  6895-8 ;  DeUmy,  7296-7. 

basket  making,  Johnson,  7461,  7467-8. 

bread  making,  MoUhere,  5554-66. 

cabinet  designing,  T.  B.  8ooU,  5359-68. 

Christian  Brothers  as,  Lome,  6888a ;  Bwrlce,  7408-9. 

„  „        &o.  would  qualify  as^  Jfutiwoit,  4671 ;  Bomrh^ 

4998. 
lace  making,  Kewned/yt  5441. 
loss  of  fees  by,  from  students    not  attending   examinations, 

BwrhUe,  6276-84. 
payment  of,  Musgra/ve,  5974-7. 

supply   of,    Bowrke,   497S^3,    4986-91,    5017-8;    DamU,   5143; 
Muegra/oe,  5977;  i^ar^^ie,, 6262,  6264. . 
„        „    in  remote  districts,  Bourke^  5009a-lb ;  Perry ,  5037-8. 
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"tBACHEBS — eoniifimed, 
teohxiioal — oorUiwued, 

sapply  of  skilled  workxaen    as,   Dcuutton^    4567-9  ;   Mtdligcm, 
45^7;  MoKenna,  4783-6 ;  T.  E.  Scott,  5338^7;  Lcum,  6883a. 
traiiiing  of,  Muegrave,  5978-83 ;  Ba/rhlie,  6274-^. 
-        „        „    at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  MuMrave^  5955 ;  Porter, 

6121,  6125 ;  Ewreti,  6208 ;  BarhUe,  6275,  6285-7. 
„        „    elementary  teachers  as,  proposed,  WvMUudey,  4599- 
60L 
traTelling,  Bowrks,  4086-7 ;  Miugranc,  5996 ;   OMmnt,  7136*7 ; 

Johnson,  7468. 
Tolnnteer,  Bowrke,  4068-91. 

Teohhical  appreciation,  lack  of,  in  Oork,  Boron,  7085-8,  7104. 
TbchnigaIi  Glasses: 
Mwrray,  5738-^. 
at  Belfast— 

Musgra/ve,  5956-63 ;  Boyd,  6095-9. 

suggestions   for  increasing  number  of  students  at,  attending 

examinations,  BcvrkUe,  6^76-84. 
Working  Men's  Institute,  BcurhUe,  6261-2,  6273. 
attendance  at — 

encouragement    of,  by  employers,  suggested,  MoOanoe,  6166, 

6171 ;  Lcme,  6865. 
of  Oork  workmen.  Lane,  6864-5. 
objection  of  foremen,  Ac.  to  study  in,  &o.,  with  apprentices,  BarkUef 

organiadng  masters  for,  suggested,  BcurkUe,  6272. 
shipbuUding,  MacBumne,  6339-46,  6355-60. 

TscHNiCAL  Bducahon  : 
advantages  of — 

Muagra/ve,  5948;  Porter,  6118;   DeUmy,  7319-20;  Hcuyde,  7363; 

y.  8eoU,  7650-2. 
in  brewing,  &o.,  Lane,  6879. 
agriculture!    See  Aobicxtltiibe. 
appreciation  of — 
Ifcaier,  6490-1. 
increasiuKy  Barldie,  6258. 
at  Glasgow  Chemical  School,  influence  of,  on  manufactures,  Porter, 

6124-4fik 
at  Q-lasnevin,  Keenan,  5886-9. 
at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  proposed,  .fieode,  6081;  Everett,  6207; 

P<rrter,  6118-21,  6129-30;  -Cetti?,  6218-20;  BarkUe,  6285-7. 
at  Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin.    See  Collbgbs. 

desire  and  capacity  of  Belfast  artizans  for,  BarhUe,  6265. 
desire  for — 

/.  W.  Pollock,  6920-1 ;  Johna(m,  749a-6 ;  Regwrty,  7587,  7591. 

among  Dublin  bakers,  Mathers,  5542-9. 
„     farmers,  Bochford,  5535. 
„    .  workmen,  Mahowu,  6956-7. 

in  Belfast,  &c.,  Hodges,  6403. 

in  Cork,  Ddawy,  730^-5 ;  Hayde,  7362 ;  O'SuOina/n,  7454. 
drawing  as  preparation  for,  Hayde,  7362. 
elementary  education  a  necessary  basis  for,  D(Hoson,  4563 ;  KavancLghf 

5656 ;  Mtm-ay,  5734r-7. 
encouragement  of-^ 

by  employers,  Maclhoaine,  6335-6 ;  T.  Saott,  7641-3. 

by  National  Board,  SuUivan,  6745-6,  6771-2. 
Grovernment  aid  to.     See  GrOYSBincENT  Ais. 
higher,  provision  for,  SvUioan,  6696^ 
in  America^ 

JDcwitt,  5146-8. 

and  in  United  Kingdom  compared,  GonnoUy,  4869. 
in  building  trades,  Doran,  7089. 
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in  Ohristian  Brothers'  sohoolB— 
XofM,  6879-83a. 
Cork,  SfdUoan,  6724. 
in  convent  Bchoola--- 

MvUigan,  4607;  Bagot,  7049.  7051-3. 
Ejnsale,  StdUvan,  6750-63. 
laoe-making,  Parker^  7538-9. 

„  at  Ejnsale,  SullMHuufflfbO^ 

needlework,  &c.,   Winskmley^  47S28;   IfcJCmno,  4804;   Keeium, 
5892 ;  Lady  OoWywni,  7281a. 
in  elementary  achoola — 

Dawwn,  4563-^;  MulUgan,  4574-607;  Wineiamiey,  4697-706» 
4714-6;  ShoGkleton,  4752;  McKenna,  4778-82,  4802;  BUxm- 
fidd,  4807-«;  Bowrke,  4951-64,  4994;  Perry,  5035;  DamU, 
5100,  5136-42,  5158-64;  T.  E.  ScoU,  5330-52;  Kaoanagh,  5600; 
Keenan,  5886,  6942a ;  Porter,  6133-4 ;  SidUiHMn,  6640-1,  6724^, 
6742-63,  6769-72;  Makony,  6976;  J?yn»e,  7231-3;  Sayde,  7358, 
7372;  Porfer,  7522-33;  Hegcurby,  7595-602. 
butter-making,  MvUigan,  4691. 

central  society  for  promoting,  proposed,  Botirhe,  5016-3. 
cookerjr,  &o.,  Pa/rker,  7561a. 
domestic  economy,  fifuUivon,  6647-8. 
^rls,  DaoiM,  5173. 
m  Malta,  Kienom,  5886. 
lace-making,  PorJter,  7533,  7538. 

„  in  CO.  Monaghan,  Jumneely,  5436-85a. 

mode  of  selecting  industries  to  be  taught,  Bowrke,  4962-3. 
need  of,  IfttUt^on,  4574-84 ;  TTuMtofO^  4597-601. 
needlework,  £c.,  MuHigoM,  4585-8;   WinHoinley,  4727-8;  Bloom- 
field,  4807;    Da/viU,    5173;    Kennedy,   5448, 
5459-61;    Eeenan,    5874-84;   EyleU,    6526; 
SuUioa/n,  6649-^7;     OoUhwni,  7166;    Syme, 
7227-30;     Za(2y    (7ottJkir«i,    7281a;    Parker, 
7540-1. 
„  „    inspection  of,  MeKenna,  4809 ;  JTaenafi,  5877-8, 

5&1-3. 
parents  would  keep  children  longer  at  school  for,  MvHUgan, 

4579^«. 
patrons'  sympathy  should  be  enlisted,  Btwrke,  4954-61. 
reclamation  of  land,  Byrne,  7235-6. 
should  be  obUgatoiy,  Vawson,  4563. 

straw  envelopes  for  bottles,  Ac,  making  of,  0*GaUaghan,  4923-7. 
trades,  advantage  of  teaching,  to  boys  m  small  towns,  MvXUgaH^ 

4603-i>. 
what  should  be  taught,  MtdUgan,  4585. 
would  prevent  crime,  Damtt,  510O. 
See  also  Tools. 
in  factories,  loss  occasioned  by,  MulUgan,  4577-83;  Winetanley,  4715; 

H.  PoUock,  6901 ;  /.  W,  PoUook,  6922-4;  Mahony,  6975. 
in  girls'  schools,  DavUt,  5181a. 
in  higher  elementary  schools,  MvUigan,  4653,  4658-61. 

in  industnal  schools — 
'  needlework,  OoUh/wrst,  6764-5 ;  Lady  OoUhwrst,  7281a. 

objections  to,  by  workmen,  Winetaniey,  4726. 
in  intermediate  schools,  MtdUgan,  4670. 
in  Ireland,  present  position  of,  SuUwan,  6601-6. 
in  linen  trade,  need  of,  Ifa^ter,  6478-9,  6497-8. 
in   Queen's    Colleges,   MfOUgan,   4688-9;    SuUioan,  6684-7;   Jack, 

682a 
in  reformatories,  &c. — 

Datotfon,  4668 ;  ComioUy,  4869. 

Upton,  Hayde,  7863-71. 
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Techhigal  Eougaxioh — eofUinued. 
in  sohoolfl — 

O'CaUaahcm,  4895 ;  KemoM,  5869-73,  5884,  5889 ;  MaHer,  6509. 
assistB  uterary  instraotion,  BowrJc6j  5014 ;  Hayde,  7371. 
in  workhouse  schools,  Shackleton  and  SeaUon,  4735-52 ;  Bou/rkef  4952-3, 
4998-5000 ;  SulUvan,  6658 ;  Dunne,  7270-1 ;  Parker,  7510-^,  7524-7, 
7561a. 
in  workhoQSOB,  preyented  by  Local  Goyernment  Board's  rules,  Dunne, 

7272-«0. 
insufScient  appreciation  of,  Dawson,  4563 ;  Kavanagh,  5660 ;  Muegrave, 

5948a-9 ;  LetU,  6212-7 ;  Darhlie,  6253-7. 
insufficient,  in  Belfast  linen  trade,  Letts,  6212-7;  Ba/rUie,  6266-71, 

6289-91. 
leads  to  inyentions,  Musgrave,  5948-9,  5960-2 ;  Ewart,  6001 ;  Bfiode, 

6078 ;  Letts,  6212. 
literary  instruction  as  preparation  for,  DaviU,  5164. 
local  contributions  to.     See  Local  Gohtributions. 
means  of  acquiring,  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  compared,  Daioson, 

4563. 
mechanical  engineerinff,  need  for,  in  Cork,  Foa^,  6817. 
memorandum  to  Lord  Lieutenant  on,  Keenan,  5866-8. 
National  Board's  scheme  of,  Kaoarhogh,  5660-1. 
need  of— 

Doiwson,  4563 ;  MeKenna,  4754.  4760 ;  DavUt,  5135 ;  Porter,  6118  ; 
Maellwaine,  6347 ;  /.  TT.  PoUock,  6922-3,  6936 ;  Sayde,  7357 ; 
Burke,  7401-3 ;  O'SulUvan,  7462-3. 
in  Belfast,  Jaffe,  5943 ;  Musgrave,  5996a ;  Letts,  6212-7,  6223, 

6226-30. 
in  Cork,  Fox,  6803;    Lane,    6853,    6857-60;    Hegarty,  7591-2; 

r.  ScoU,  7650-4. 
increased,  in  gas  making,  Lane,  6871-7. 
needlework,  plain,  a  necessary  preparation  for  lace-making,  Sullivan, 

6753. 
objections  to,  Hegarty,  7601. 
of  apprentices,  dyers  ,  JBT.  PoUoeJe,  6894. 
of  architects,  need  of,  Ddany,  7328. 
of  builders,  need  of,  Delany,  7283. 

of  children,  combination  of  trades  for,  suggested,  Wvnsiaiiiieiy,  4701-4. 
of  curriers,  Du/nne,  7269. 
of  dairymaids — 

in  Sweden,  Ac,  Bagot,  7006-7,  7016-21,  7026. 
scheme  for,  Bagot,  7006-26. 

See  also   Afi&icuLTUBE.     Muvsiek   Daibt  School.      Tschvical 
Schools. 
of  designers,  at  Cork  Art  School,  Brenan,  7631-2. 
of  draughtsmen,  Madlwadne,  6339. 
of  dyers — 

T,  Pvm,  5428-9 ;  H.  PoUock,  6885-94. 
need  of,  Maktm/y,  6947-55. 
of  engineers— 

at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  EvereU,  6207. 

Cork,  SuUivan,  6684 ;  look,  6823. 

subsequent   occupations    of    students. 
Jack,  6824-9. 
need  of,  MaeUwame,  6337 ;  Ddany,  7328. 
railway,  insufficient,  Doran,  7088. 
of  farmers— 

adyantage  of,  T.  Pirn,  5398-400. 
need  of,  Barry,  7183-7. 
•    present  is  a  fayourable  time  for,  Byrne,  7201-2. 
of  foremen — 

dyers,  T.  Pim,  5428 ;  E.  PoOook,  6886-94. 

flax  mills,  encouragement  of,  by  masters,  Ac,  McOanee,  6166, 
6171. 
i    16581,  ^  ^ 
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Tbchnioal  Edttcation — continued. 
of  foremen — continued. 

flax  spinners,  McOancet  6107-78. 

linen  mills,  Beade,  6086-8;  Boyd,  6093-9,  6102-6. 
„    weavers,  NeiU,  6110-6. 

weavers,  Ac,  J.  W.  PoUock,  6933-5. 
of  girls,  MidligcM,  4692 ;  Damtt,  5173 ;  Musgrave,  5989-91. 
of  glue-makers,  Dunne,  7264-5. 
of  linen  bleaohers — 

MoBride,  6187. 

difficnllies  arising  from  distance,  McBride,  6190-1,  6202,  6201 

insufficient,  McBride,  6186,  6208. 

should  precede  actual  work,  McBride,  6192,  6204-5. 
of  linen  printers,  ^.,  Kenyon,  6412-31. 
of  managers-* 

flax  spioners,  EwaH,  5998-6001,  6009,  6012-7. 

linen  mills,  Beade,  6077-8. 

need  of,  EvereU,  6210. 
of  masters,  &o.  shipbuilders,  Macllwatne,  6351-5,  6361. 
of  metal  workers,  OakiU,  7057-62. 
of  pilchard  curers,  Ocurey,  7613-21. 
of  sculptors  at  Qneenstown  Cathedral,  J9oran,  7090-107. 
of  shipbuilders,  Mcuslhoame,  6338, 

of  women  at  Queen's  Institute,  Baarett  and  Meyriekt  5681-9. 
of  workers  in  Belleek  pottery,  MoKenna,  4788. 
of  workmen— 

OonnoUy,    4827;    DomH,  5136;    Lane,  6857,  6859-63;   Donm, 
7089-90 

bakers,  McUhere,  5541-66,  5583-7. 
M       need  for,  Daweon,  4571. 

iabinet-makers,  I*.  B.  8eoH,  5290-^3,  5317-30,  5d5&-6L 
„  need  of,  T.  B.  8ooU,  5297-8. 

cnemical  works,  T.  Scott,  7638-41,  7644,  7646. 

defective,  in  Cork,  Lane,  6857-9. 

painters  and  glaziers.  Perry,  5077-8. 

plumbers.  Perry,  5079-81 ;  Doran^  7089. 

should  commence  with  elementary  science,  Jcuikf  6834-49. 

value  of,  MuUms,  6991. 

weavers,  Musgra/ve,  5958-63. 
of  workpeople,  flax  and  woollen  workers,  J,  W.  PoUoek,  6926-36L 
prejudice  against,  in  Belfast,  Musgrave,  5948 ;  Ba/rkUe,  6251. 
primary,  most  important  at  present,  SuUivan,  6601-3. 
principles  should  oe  taught  before  applications.  Ferry,  5059-^ ;  Jack, 

report  on,  to  Dublin  Town  Council,  MuJUgan,  4573-6. 

same  system  of,  applicable  to  England  and  Ireland,  Dawton,  4569-71. 

scientific  knowledge  a  necessary  foundation  for,  SuUivan,  6616. 

should  be  provided  by  State,  Perry,  5081-2. 

should  begin  at  elementary  stages,  Murrcnf,  5734-7 ;  SuUi/van,  6601-3. 

should  include  political  economy  in  relation  to  trade.  Lane,  ^53-5. 

technological  teaching  most  needed  in  backward  countries,  BulUvan, 

6688-S4. 
valueless  to  flax-spinning  operatives,  Ewart^-  6009-10;  Beade,  6077; 

Boyd,  6091-4. 
Tbchhical  Schools  : 

Perry,  5039-65 ;   Murray,  5716-22,  5734-7 ;  Muagnwe,  5973, 5987-95 

Fox,  6815-7 ;    H,  PoUoch,    6899-913 ;    /.   W.  PoUoek,    6926-36 

Midline,  6992-6;    OaMU,   7068-73;    DeUmy,   7283-4,    7288-302 

Hayde,  7359-60,  7376-7. 
advantf^es  of  attendance  at,  to  flax-spinners,  Butart,  5998-6001. 
Belfast,  proposed— 

Jaffe,  5943,  6563;  Muegrave,  5950-63;  BwaH,  6002a,  6005,  6008; 
JMe,  6223-4,  6563-4 ;  Barktie,  6262-3 ;  MaM^,  6504 ;  Ward, 
6559-60,6565;  (Tray,  6565. 
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'  Belfast,  proposed—con^tnited. 

adyantages  expected  from,   Muiortwe,  5d48-0,  5996a;    BeadBt 
e077-C  6064;  Bo^d,  6099-101;  NeiU,  6110-6  (   MoHer,  6481. 
6464. 
probable  cost  of,  Muaffra/ve,  5996a. 
report  of  committee  for  establishing,  Musgra/ve,  5996a. 
boot-nLBking,  &o.  suggested,  Dunne,  7258-61. 
Bradford,  report  on,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  MuMrave,  59965. 
Christian  Brothers',  Cork,  proposed.  Lane,  ^1-2;  Mahony,  6976; 

Bn/rhe,  7896-7, 7404-12. 
Cork,  proposed — 
Oahm,  7062-73. 
need  for,  T.  ScoU,  7650-2. 

scheme  for«  bj  whom  to  be  preparedt  Hayde,  7362;  BuXUvan, 
7378-88. 
dairy — 

^a^o<,  7006-33;  OorroQ,  7031. 
Cork.    See  Munsteb  Daibt  School. 
need  of,  MuOigan,  4689-90 ;  Forreet,  7583-4. 
need  of  more,  in  Monster,  Forreet,  7577-81. 
pajmuxt  on  results  in,  sngffestedj  Bagoi,  7031. 
the  travelling,  Forrest,  75b2. 
Dublin,  proposed,  Kavanagh,  5660. 
dyeing,  Letts,  6221-4 ;  JST.  Pollock,  6892-8. 
employers  should  be  compelled  to  send  their  apprentices  to,  Ddany, 

7324. 
establishment  and  support  of,  Daicson,  4563 ;  Perry,  5039-52 ;  Bochford, 
5496-8 ;  Musgrave,  5§&4-5 ;  Fox,  6809-12,  6816 ;  H.  PoUoch,  6903-13 ; 
/.  W.  PoUoch,  6924^ ;  Mahony,  6958-64,  6970-4;  MMins,  699^^ ; 
CahiU,  7068 ;  Ddany,  7293-302,  7337-46;  Hayde,  7363;  O'SuUwan, 
7452 ;  T.  8coH,  7641,  7643,  7645. 
fish-curing,  netting,  &c.,  MuUigan,  4689,  4691. 
for  women,    proposed,  BarreU,  Diekmson,  La  Touehe,  and  Meyricbf 

5690-708. 
GflJway,  suggested.  Perry,  5090. 
Glasgow— 

H.  PoUcck,  6884-5. 

report  on,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  IfiM^rovs,  59966. 
Goyemment  aid  to.    See  Gtove&vxent  Aid. 
Huddersfield,  report  on,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  Musgra/ve,  59966. 
influence  of  priesthood  should  be  secured  in  favour  of,  OoUhwrsl 

7176-8. 
instruction  in,  Perry,  5053-65,  5074-83 ;  T.  Seoti,  7646. 
Keighley,  report  on,  bv  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  Musgrave,  59965. 
Leeds,  report  on,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  Musgrawe,  59965. 
linen  bleachers  should  support,  McBride,  6188. 
local  contributions  to.    Bee  Local  Consjonnxovs. 
management,  &c.  of,  JET.  PoUoch,  6910-1 ;  /.  W.  Pcttodk,  6925 ;  Ha/yde, 

7m. 

munici^  grant  for,  in  Lyons,  Murray,  572Q-2. 

navigation,  BuUAvan,  6747. 

need  for,  Kemyon,  6414 ;  Foet,  6806-12. 

l^enagh,  proposed,  Bochford,  5507-14. 

piscatory  school,  Galway,  BtdUvan,  6747*9. 

science  classes  as  preparation  for,  Ba/rkUe,  6259-60. 

shonld  be  easily  accessible,  Murray,  5741. 

should  be  non-political,  OoUkwrH,  7179-80. 

Sunday,  OdhiU,  7071-2. 

tax  for,  suggested,  Detany,  7294-6,  7337,  7341. 

value  of,  MaeUwaiine,  6339. 

woollen  industry,  suggested,  OoUhurst,  7164-^. 
Tkhvical  Tbachxbs.    Bee  Tbachkbs,  Tbgbhigal. 
TuLnr  Bat,  Musgra/ve,  5968-9. 
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TsxPiBAircB  FBIHCIFLB8  among  Dublin  workmen,  T.  B.  SwU^  5376-8. 
Tools,  nse  of,  teaching  of,  in  elementary 'schools,  Ifiittt^jum,  4589-^1; 

Winttanley,  4704-9,  4714-6 ;  OannoUy,  4823-^1 ;  Bourhe,  4961-^ ;  Parry, 

509e-9;  T.  E.  ScoU,  5332-6;   Ketman,  5874,  5891-2;  Farter,  6142-5; 

SuUiwm,  6640-1;   Fox,  6813;  Ddany,  7321-2;   Hayde,  7373;  Parker, 

7525-9 ;  Segarty,  7596-602 ;  T.  8ooU,  7649. 
Taads  societies,  Boman   Catholics,  in  past  times,  not   admitted  to, 

SvUivan,  6578-81. 

TbaDES: 

desire  of  boys  to  enter,  Ddany,  7811-4. 

distaste  for,  MuOiaan,  4577-8;  WvnetanJIay,  4706,  4709-13;  OomioOy, 
4825;  JBorrett,  5230;  O'BeiUy,  5230. 

increased  disposition  to  enter,  MaoUwaine,  6347. 

should  be  leamt  in  workshops,  Connolly,  4827,  4870. 

teaching  of.    See  TacHjaoAL  EnucATioir. 

Seedteo  Iitdusibibs. 
TBAiHiiro  00LLEGS8.    See  Colleges. 
TBonTT  OoLLEGB.    See  Colleges. 

u. 

tTviVEBSiTT,  B0TAL9  degrees  of,  suggested  alterations  as  to,  Ferry,  5084-8. 

V. 

Valohia,  Dunne,  7240. 
Ykekiuvakt  scievob  : 

at  QlasncTin  and  at  Munster  Dairy  School,  Byrne,  7210-1. 

should  be  taught  at  Munster  Dairy  School,  Byrne,  7207-8. 

w. 

WaOES: 

of  cabinet  makers,  T.  B.  800U,  5393-4. 
of  lace-makers,  Kennedy,  5485a ;  Porlesr,  7536. 
of  weayers   in   Cork   and   in    England   and   ScoUand   compsred, 
/.  W.  FMoek,  6939. 
Water  power,  use  of»  T.  FUn,  54fi6. 

WORKHOnSB: 

children- 
boarding  out  of.    See  Boabbivo  out. 

education  of,  in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  SeuUm  and  SkadchUm, 
4747-52. 

farms.    See  Farms. 

schools.    See  Schools.    Tbchhical  Education. 

WOBUNG  DRAWIMOS: 

instruction  in  art  classes  does  not  enable  workmen  to  understand, 

Delany,  7330. 
not  snfficienUy  understood  by  workmen,  JDelany,  7329. 
WoRKiKO  Men's  Instituis,  Belfast: 

classes  at,  connected  with  City  Guilds  Institute,  BarJcUe,  6261-2, 0273. 
exhibitions  from  science  classes  at»  BarkUet  6252-3,  6282. 
foundation,  rules,  Ac.  of,  BarJdie,  6247. 
science  dasses  at.    See  Sconce  Classes. 

WORKMEN! 

bakers,  Dublin,  deficient  elementary  education  of,  M€dher$,  5593-5. 
building  trades,  English  and  Irish,  compared,  Dorcm,  7069,  DdoMH* 

cabinet-makerB— 

imperfect  training  of,  T.  B.  SeoU,  5381. 

insufficient  supply  of,  T.  B»  SeoU,  5298,  5351-2. 

Irish,  compared  with  English  and  Scotch,  T.  B.  SeoU,  5353-6. 
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obemioal  works,  T.  BeoU^  7637-44. 
Cork— 

compared  with  English  and  Scotch,  Fom,  6820-1. 

lack  of  ambition,  &o  among,  ZrOfM,  6863. 
emigration  of  trained,  Mahony^  6975 ;  Doran^  7085. 
insiuicient  elementanr  education  of,  /.  Pim,  5404 ;  T.  Pim,  5405-7. 
insufficient  means  of  ootaining  instruction  by>  Daw$on,  4563 ;  OannoUft 

4816. 
nepleot  of,  in  Ireland,  OonnoUy,  4856-7. 
objections  by — 

to  industrial  school  instruction,  WtnHanleyt  4726* 

to  piece*work.    Bee  Pdbce-work. 

to  use  of  machinery.    See  Macedtert. 
supply  of,  as  technical  teachers.    See  Tba.chxbs,  xichvical.    See  dUo 

iHniTSTRISS. 
WOBKSHOPS : 

model,  suggested  establishment  of,  fiftiOivan,  6582-600. 
school,  Mwgraoe,  5994 ;  Porter,  6142-5 ;  Parker^  7526-7. 


APPBNDUL 

APPENDIX  J. 
See  Evidence  of  Mr.  Mulligan  (p.  6.) 


Dublin  Monioipal  Council. 


Bbpobx  of  the  Science  and  Art  MuBetun  Oommittee,  re  Techmcal 

Edaeation. 

On  the  4th  December  1882,  the  Hunioipal  Oounoil  adopted  the  follow- 
ing reeolation,  and  referred  it  to  the  Committee  named  at  the  request  of 
the  public  meeting  of  citusena  in  the  matter  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Museum: — 

Besultbd  : — ^That  the  Council  make  a  representation  to  the  GoTemment 
of  the  extreme  importance  of  extending  to  Ireland  the  inquiries  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  now  engaged  in  investigating  the  state  of  Technical 
Education  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  to  empower  the 
Commission  to  report  as  to  the  best  plan  for  establishing  a  system  of 
technical  instruction  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

Your  Committee  have  receiyed  and  adopted  the  following  report,  pre* 
pared  by  Councillor  John  Mulligan  and  Councillor  Webb : — 

Tour  Committee  have  considered  the  question  of  technical  education 
in  Ireland.  They  have  had  before  them  the  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission, so  far  as  it  relates  to  France.  They  have  carefully  gone  oTdr 
the  scheme  being  carried  out  by  the  Associated  Guilds  of  London,  and 
are  aware  of  much  of  what  has  been  of  late  written  and  spoken  in  Ireland 
upon  the  subject.  Their  conclusions  must  take  the  shape  more  of  general 
than  of  yeiy  definite  proposals. 

The  more  the  question  is  looked  into,  the  more  its  importance  becomes 
apparent.  Your  Committee  are  persuaded  that  unless  immediate  steps 
are  taken  to  carry  out  the  techmcal  idea  in  the  primary,  intermediate, 
and  higher  schools  in  Ireland,  the  people  at  large  will  inevitably  be  left 
behind  in  the  industrial  progress  of  tne  time,  and  as  permanent  ii]gury 
may  be  inflicted  upon  Ireland  as  was  inflicted  upon  her  in  the  last  century, 
when  her  manufactures  were  deliberately  extinguished.  The  Continental 
nations  are  straining  eyery  nerve  in  the  matter ;  England  is  fully  alive  to 
its  importance,  and  in  its  board  schools  (backed  up  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country,  and  managed  on  a  flexible  system  that  leaves  an  opening 
for  different  plans  and  systems  being  tried  side  by  side),  all  the  intelligence 
of  the  oountay  is  brougnt  immediately  to  bear  upon  every  phase  of  the 
education  question. 

We  think  that  the  subject  is  of  especial  importance  in  Ireland,  where 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  led  to  large  numbers  of  the  people 
being  reared  and  nurtured  in  bstlessness ;  where  for  such  a  long  period, 
education  was  forlndden  or  discouraged ;  and  where,  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  it  has  never  been  brought  fully  into  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
thepeople. 

We  conceive  that  education  in  Ireland  is  on  too  exclusively  a  literarr 
basis.  We  believe  that  from  the  earliest  years  the  training  of  the  hand, 
the  crye,  and  the  mind,  whether  by  the  hinier'gcurUn  system  or  otherwise, 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  We  think  that  all  alike 
should  be  taught  drawing,  as  the  best  preparation  for  almost  any  avocation. 
We  think  that  for  girls  who  have  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  domestic 
servants  or  tradesmen's  wives,  there  miffht  be  some  better  preparation 
than  a  smattering  of  French  or  the  abuity  to  play  a  few  tunes  on  the 
piano.  Calisthenics  should  be  a  part  of  the  every-day  training  in  all 
schools.  In  some  way  the  record  of  each  child's  attendance  and  progress 
should  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  as  a  surer  incentive  to  steadiness, 
and  a  surer  test  of  character  than  any  examination  or  examinations. 

In  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  country,  schools  should  be  more 
completely  eanipped  for  instruction  in  industries  suitable  to  the  particular 
locauty — sucn  as  weaving,  dyeing,  chemistry  in   its  relation  to  trade^ 
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— — *         for   butter-making ;  BcboolB  of  agriculture   should  be  re-organised  or 
reviyed. 

To  provide  for  students  in  the  higher  branches,  and  for  the  edocation  of 
young  men  to  be  managers  and  foremen,  the  College  of  Science  in  Dublin 
would  very  well  serve  as  a  central  institution — for  entrance  into  which,  as 
into  secondary  schools,  a  strict  examination  (taking  into  consideration  the 
personal  record)  should  be  made,  otherwise  its  uses  would  be  impaired* 
and  lis  professors  would  be  wasting  their  energies  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  science,  llie  higher  education  of  women  in  arts  and  industries  and 
teaching  should  be  fully  provided  for  in  the  local  schools,  and  in  a  central 
institution  upon  the  plan  of  the  Queen's  Institute  in  Molesworth  Street. 
We  consider  that  tne  advantages  offered  by  examinations  under  the 
London  Guild  Schools'  scheme  should  be  immediately  availed  of  by  com- 
mittees of  manufacturers,  without  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  a  similar  scheme  for  Ireland,  upon  an  independent  basis. 

It  miffht  be  desirable  that  the  power  should  be  conferred  upon  boards 
of  guardians  of  transferring  orphans  to  industrial  schools. 

To  what  extent  the  advanteges  of  the  changes  we  have  shadowed  forth 
can  be  obtained  through  present  institutions  in  Ireland,  and  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  maimer  legislative  powers  should  be  sought,  this 
Committee  does  not  take  it  upon  itself  to  determine.  Every  legitimate  use 
should  be  made  of  existing  instrumentalities. 

Your  Committee  must,  however,  declare  its  conviction  that  until  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country  are  brought  fully  into  accord  with 
the  relifi^ous  and  national  convictions  of  the  people  all  education  will 
remain  dwarfed,  all  real  progress  will  be  retarded,  and  the  beet  interests 
of  the  people  will  be  irremediably  sacrificed. 

If  such  accord  were  established,  your  Committee  would  recommend  the 
introduction  of  a  compulsory  system  of  education. 

Under  the  present  system,  attendance  is  exceedingly  bad,  and  whilst 
this  continues,  the  foundation  of  success  in  technical  training,- namely, 
sound  and  accurate  primary  teaching,  cannot  be  laid.  Furthermore,  an 
injustice  is  inflicted  upon  the  teachers,  who  do  not  get  a  fair  chance  to 
sustain  their  reputation,  or  of  earning  the  increment  to  their  meagre 
Salaries  dependent  upon  results.  There  is  also  injustice  to  the  children, 
who  are  only  half  taught,  and,  above  all,  there  is  an  injustice  to  the 
country,  which  suffers  from  the  absence  of  the  sound  education  of  its 
people,  and  from  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
Ignorance  and  idleness. 

There  is  no  need  of  any  Act  like  that  of  the  School  Boaurd  to  effect  a 
reform  in  this  matter  of  attendance.  Committees  fairly  chosen  could,  as 
in  several  places  in  England,  be  charged  with  this  duty.  Your  Committee 
strongly  press  this  point  upon  your  notice. 

All  which  we  submit  as  our  report  this  29th  day  of  January  1883. 

Chablbs  Dawsok,  M.P., 
Lord  Mayor, 

City  Hall.  Chairman. 


Appendix  K.  APPENDIX  K 

See  Eindence  of  Mr,  J,  Murray  (jp.  119). 

Mkmobanduv  from  Irish  Homs  Manufactube  Associatioii. 


To  Her  Migesty's  Commission  on  Technical  Instmction. 

Gentlbhev, 

As  a  body,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of  manufaotores 
in  Ireland,*  we  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  following  statoment  of  ov 
opinions  upon  the  subject  of  your  inquiries. 
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The  need  of  teclmioal  training  being  periiaps,  nowhere  more  apparent,   Appeadiz  K. 
than  in  Ireland,  for  in  no  other  oonntiy  in  Europe  are  the  natural  re*         -^^^ 
Bonroes  so  little  developed,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  absence  of 
skilled  labour,  which  is  the  great  prerentitiye  if  advantage  being  taJcen 
of  many  of  the  resonrces  which  wonld  yield  emploj^ment  and  profit : — 

L  There  is,  therefore,  an  absolute  want  for  technical  instruction. 

II.  In  imparting  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  superficial  and 
imperfect  methods.  Under  this  head,  we  would  express  our  condemnation 
of  the  system  at  present  pursued  in  reformatory  scnools,  which,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  employers  and  tradesmen,  is  of  but  little  practical  use. 

III.  The  necessity  of  technical  training  for  luvenilo  and  female  labour 
in  the  lighter  branches  of  manufacture,  which  would  be  a  means  of 
lessening  the  cost  of  production,  and  enable  competition,  as  regards  price, 
with  the  goods  of  foreign  countries.  For  sach  labour  there  being  little 
or  no  employment  here. 

IV.  The  introduction  of  processes  of  manufactures  not  now  carried  out 
in  this  country,  but  for  which  a  fair  field  exists  ;  such  as— 

Oarpet  making.  Wood  Carving. 

Olock        ,»  Straw  plaiting. 

Toy  „  Glass  engraving. 

Leather  case  making.  Leather  dressing. 

Oalico  making.  Calico  printing. 

Pottery     ^,  Ac.        Ac. 

Y.  The  introauction  of  improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufactures 
already  carried  out  in  this  country.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  new  tools 
and  of  machinery,  as  far  as  practicable.  A  skilled  comparison  of  the 
goods  of  other  countries,  with  those  manufactured  here. 

YI.  To  advocate  a  system  of  free  lectures  in  the  evening,  as  given  in 
Paris. 

Yir.  If  examinations  are  to  be  held,  that  they  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  viva  voce.  As  many  practical  and  even  clever  workmen,  not 
oeing  used  to  furnishing  written  statements  of  their  views,  would,  in  many 
instances,  but  imperfectlv  express  their  meaning. 

YUL  To  remember,  that  owiu^  to  the  very  different  and  almost  entire 
want  of  opportunities  for  instruction  in  this  country,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  have  a  system  differing  in  many  particulars  from  that  which  would  be 
suitable  in  England  or  Scotland. 

IX.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  to  form  a  part  of  the  education  given 
under  the  "National  Board"  in  Ireland. 

2.  That  the  system  adopted  be  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  that 
no  obstacle  be  placed  in  the  way  of  those  wishing  to  join  such  schools^ 
eitiier  for  want  of  previous  instruction  or  position. 

The  last  suiorgestion  may,  in  the  minds  of  some,  seem  unnecessary,  but 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  well-meant  schemes  which  have  been 
launched  amongst  us,  and  which  have  proved  but  a  waste  of  public  money, 
we  would  wish  to  emphasize  it  in  the  strongest  manner. 

This  statement  is  made  as  the  result  of  our  discussion  upon  the  question, 
and  if  the  Commissioners  desire  to  address  any  queries  with  reference  to 
their  own  views,  or  respecting  the  statements  contained  in  this  paper, 
two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the  association,  who  have  been  deputed, 
will,  in  the  event  of  the  Commissioners  requiring  their  attendance,  wait 
upon  you. 

We,  have,  &c. 

B.  Majeknis,  Chairman. 
Jamxb  Musbat,  Secretary. 
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"  &e  Evidence  of  Mr,  Murray  (p.  120.) 

Mbxoranduic  bbbfbctino  Technical  Education  in  Ddblin  fbok 

Mb.  J.  MUBBAT. 


29,  Lower  SaokviUe  Street^  Dabliii, 
July  30ih,  1883. 

To  the  Boyal  OommiBsion  on  Technical  Inatraotion. 


I BBO  to  lay  before  jon  the  following  snggestionB  which  are  mftde, 
as  the  resalta  of  some  inquiries  made  amongst  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
technical  schools  are  intended,  yis.,  employers  and  workmen. 

L— «<  Boyal  OoUege  of  Seienee." 

As  I  gathei«d  firom  the  statement  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  it  was  the  intention  to  recommend  the  nse  of  the  building 
now  occapied  as  the  "  Bo^al  College  of  Science,"  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Central  School  for  technical  education  in  Dublin,  I  woula  first  say,  that 
as  the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  college  in  the  day-time  is  so 
limited,  and  as  other  institutions  in  Dublin  offer  facilities  for  the  stndj 
of  applied  science,  these  classes  might  be  discontinued.  The  classes  held 
in  the  eyenin^,  howeyer,  are  fairly  well  attended,  and  there  is  no  other 
place  in  Dublin  where  such  instruction  can  be  had  at  night  classes;  it 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  haye  those  olasses  discontinned. 

The  collection  of  minerals,  d^c,  could  be  sent  to  the  new  moseom,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  intact. 

ft  would  be,  I  think,  feasible  to  carry  on  the  eyening  classes,  now  held 
in  the  Stephen's  Green  building,  in  the  "  Boyal  IJniyersity,"  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  senate  and  fellows  of  that  corporation. 

H.Sranekei. 

Two  or  more  branches  to  be  established  where  the  more  elementary 
subjects  only  should  be  taught.  These  branches  to  bejsituated  in  the  more 
crowded  parts  of  the  city,  and  care  to  be  taken  that  they  be  near  the 
residences  of  the  workpeople. 

m. — TeohnologiGal  Mnseum. 

There  is,  eyen  at  present,  need  of  a  collection  in  which  **  raw  materialf/' 
and  their  state,  and  lite  changes  which  they  undergo  in  the  course  of  mann- 
faoture,  would  be  shown.  There  being  scarcely  any  part  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  in  Dublin  of  any  nse  for  the  purpose  of  snowing  tiie  stages  of 
manafaoture»  the  temporary  museum  not  excepted. 

.    rr.--" Dublin  MechanUa*  In8iUuie,'9'C.'* 

Facilities,  such  as  exist  for  the  formation  of  classes  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  might  be  offered  to  institutions  such  as  the  "  Dnblin 
Mechanics  Institute,"  "  Dublin  Working  Men's  Club,"  Ac,  for  the  esto- 
blishment  of  primary  classes  in  connection  with  the  Central  School.  Bat, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  such  institutions  in  Dublin  could  not,  with  any 
adyantage,  be  otherwise  made  use  of. 

Y.-^"  Modd  SchooUr 

Although  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  proyinoes  of  Ireland,  I  will 
add  a  word,  as  it  is  from  the  proyinees  that  a  great  number  of  the  trades* 
men  of  the  city  are  annually  orafbed. 
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In  different  parts  of  the  conntrj  the  "Model  sohoolfl/'  deriving  a  yenr  Appendix  L. 
large  annual  grant,  are,  when  attended  by  pnpils  at  all,  attended  py  snoh  — 
as  require  no  State  aid  for  their  education,  their  parents  being  almost 
witiiout  exception,  well  able  to  pay  for  their  teaching.  If  such  schools 
were  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  technical  education,  and  the  money  spent 
on  their  maintenance  used  for  a  like  purpose,  a  real  profit  would  be 
derived  from  them,  instead  of  the  glaring  loss. 

VI.— OofieroL 

'  This  is  really  the  important  point,  and  is  the  one  at  whose  doorpost 
failures  are  to  be  laid. 

The  persons  to  be  selected  as  "  Visitors,"  "  Gk)vemors,"  or  whatever 
title  may  be  given  to  them,  should  be  such  as  have  jpEdned  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  populace,  and  should  be  persons  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  wants  and  wishes.  A  greater  necessity  for  such  a  choice  exists 
in  this  case  for  the  reason,  that  as  the  instructors  of  technical  education 
must  almost  of  necessity  be  persons  from  other  countries,  every  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  guara  against  the  new  institution  being  viewed 
with  prejudice,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  where  both  the  governing 
body  and  the  teachers  were  persons  who  were  strangers  to  the  people. 
For,  I  include  under  this  head  many  of  the  well-meaning  gentlemen 
who  are  usually  selected  for  such  appointments  in  Dublin* 

I  have,  Ac, 

jAXtS  MXTSBIT, 

Secretary, 
Irish  Home  Manufacture  Association. 
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ClBOULAB  OF  InQUIBT  RSSPEGTINQ  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


The  following  Circular  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  to  a  large 
number  of  clergymen,  landed  gentry,  newspaper  proprietors,  manu- 
facturers, and  others  in  Ireland,  and  the  answers  received  have  been 
epitomised  in  the  following  tables. 

The  replies  are  placed  according  to  the  position  of  the  counties  on  the 
East,  going  from  ]N  orth  to  South,  and  then  the  Western  counties  are  taken 
in  the  same  sequence. 

BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTEUCTION- 

Ibish  Industbial  Education. 

The  members  of  the  Roval  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  having 
ascertained  that  in  some  CTontinental  countries  instruction  is  being  given 
successfully  to  the  children  in  elementary  schools  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
Ordinarily  employed  hj  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  and  that,  in  remote  and 
poor  districts,  domestic  trades  have  been  and  are  being  taught,  with  the 
result  of  giving  fairly  remunerative  emplovment  to  the  population,  two 
of  their  body  recently  visited  Ireland  in  order  to  inquire  whether  similar 
steps  might  be  taken  with  advantage  to  the  people,  more  especially  in  the 
West,  where  employment  is  at  present  scarce  and  greatly  needed,  in  order 
to  supplement  tne  very  inadequate  sustenance  afforded  by  the  cultivation 
of  small  patches  of  a  barren  soil.  They  have  obtained  promises  of 
support  from  various  influential  quarters,  including  His  Grace  the 
Catnolic  Archbishop  of  Tnam,  sevei'al  Bishops  ana  members  of  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Clergjr,  the  National  Board  of  Education,  the 
Managers  of  the  Artane  Industrial  School,  and  various  other  public  bodies 
and  representative  persons.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tnam,  and  of  the  Very  Bev.  Dr.  McCormack,  Bishop  of  Achonry,  they 
have  drawn  up  the  following  questions,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  definite 
information  that  may  guide  them  in  their  conclnsioas  and  recommen- 
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Appendix  IL   dfttions,  and  thej  will  be  glad  to  reeeiye  Bach  anawera  thereto  av  your 
'"~^'         localknowledgemajenableyoa  to  give:-^ 

1.  What  are  the  means  of  liyelihood  of  the  population  of  the  district 

in  which  you  reside,  or  with  which  yon  are  most  familiarly 
acquainted  P 

2.  What  portion  of  their  time  is  ooonpied  in  their  ordinary  daily  work  P 

How  much  do  they  earn  per  week,  or  per  a-nnnTn  p 

3.  Are  the  women  ooonpied  in  any  work  by  which  they  earn  money  P 

If  so,  howmach?  If  not^  wnat  is  their  oocnpation  P  Are  tbere 
any  home  industries  saoh  as  knittings  lace-making,  neodle* 
work,  Ac,  ? 

4.  How,  and  from  what  age,  are  children  occupied  ? 

5.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent,  industrious,  and  handy? 

6.  What  natund  products  or  materials  (such  as  wool,  leather,  wood, 

straw,  marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable  in  your  district  which  are 
not  at  present  profitablj[  employed  for  industrial  purposes  P 

7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  m>m  streams  P 

•  8.  At  what  distance  apart   are  the  National  Schools?     Kams  the 

schools  nearest  to  you. 
0.  How  many  children  attend  the  schools  P 

10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children  come  to  attend  school  P    What 

are  the  school  hours  P 

11.  Do  any  of  the  children  learn  drawing  P    If  so,  how  many  P 

12.  Gould  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  be  obtained  after  school  hours  for 

gWins  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  any  particular  trade  P 
oula  any  other  room  be  obtained  temporarily  or  permanently 
for  such  a  purpose,  free  of  cost,  or  for  a  small  remuneration  P 

13.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  temporary  building  to  s^ve  as  a 

workshop  near  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  school  building  P^ 

14.  Is  there  any  skilled  artisan  near  to  the  school,  engaged  in  some 

handicraft  or  not,  who  would  undertake  to  giye  instruction  in  the 
use  of  tools  employed  in  his  trade  P 

15.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or  any  other  person  qualify  himself 

to  giye  such  instruction,  if  promisea  payment  on  results  P 

16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  is  qualified  and  wiU 

undertake  to  teach  handicrafts,  such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6,  and  if  not,  would  any  persons 
qualify  themselyes  for  that  purpose,  if  promised  paymente  on 
results  P 

17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source  were  offered  in  aid  of  local 

efforts,  would  such  efforts  be  made,  and  with  what  prospect  of 
success,  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  or  in  a  handicraft  P 

18.  Haye  you  reason  to  belieye  that  the  people 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would  ayail  themselyes  with  alacrity  of  such  instruction  if  offered 
to  them  P 

19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer,  which  m&j  assist  the  Ck)m- 

missioners  in  carryin«|^  out  the  objects  they  haye  in  yiew  P 

20.  What  facilities,  if  any,  exist  for  disposing  of  the  work  done  by  adolts 

or  children  P    What  railway  or  canal  communication  exists  P 

21.  Please  state  the  names  and  full  postal  addresses  of  the  locality  or 

districts  to  which  the  foregoing  particulars  relate. 

22.  State  your  own  name  and  occupation,  and  proper  pbetal  address. 

(Signed)        B.  Samuelson,  Chai/rfMM, 

Please  send  this  form,  when  fiUod  in  with  your  replies,  to 

Gilbert  B.  BsDo&Ays, 

Seoreiary  qf  (he  Boyal  Commission  on  Teehnioal  InHrueiion, 

South  Kensington  Museum, 

London,  S.W. 
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REPLIES  TO  CIROTTLARS. 


Antrim 

Down 

Down  and  Armagh 

Lonth    • 

Monaghan     - 

Meath    . 

Longford 

Westmeaih 

King's  Conntj 

Gavan    - 

Qneen's  Oonnty 

Kildare- 

Dublin 

Wicklow 

Carlow 

Kilkenny 

Donegal 

Fermanagh 

Fermanagh  and  l^yrone 

T^one  - 

Sligo  . 

Gkdwaj  • 

Clare  - 

Mayo     - 

Limerick 

Kerry    • 

Cork    . 


12 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
] 
5 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 

4 
1 
9 

10 
2 

11 
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11.  Stete  yaorovii  naiiie  uidoeeaiMtioD, 
MMi  proper  portil  iddFBH* 


SL  PleMestttkatheiMiiMiMidfanpottel 
addTCHH  of  the  looOit  J  or  dutrietc 
to  wUeh  the  foragoinff  peiiiealan 


1.  What  we  the  imeiie  of  ttveUhood 
of  the  prynlation  of  the  district 
in  whioi  yoa  reeidft,  or  with 
which  joa  are  noet  fiMiHirtj 
aoquaintedf 


1.  What  portion  of  their  time  it  oooa« 
[ted  in  their  ordinuy  daily  work? 
How  much  do  thej 
orperMmnm? 


S.  Are  the  women  oeenpied  in  any  work 
by  which  they  earn  money  r  Ifeo, 
how  mnch  f  If  not,  what  ia  their 
occupation?  Are  there  any  home 
iadnatriea  each  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework,  etc? 


A.  How,  and  from  what  age^  are  ohildren 
oeenpied? 


i.  Are  the  people  generally  inteUigent, 
indnatriona,  and  handy? 


e.  Vhat  natnial  nrodncta  or  materials 
(sneh  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
In  your  district  which  are  not  at 

Ereaent  profitably  emplogred  for 
iduafcrial  purposes  ? 

7.  Is  wateriMwer  eaaily  obtdaable  from 


%,  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools*  Name  the 
aohools  nearest  to  you.    . 


0.  How   many   children  attend   the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
oome  to  attend  sehool?  What  are 
the  sobool  hoars? 


11.  Do  any  of  the  children  leam 
If  so,  how  many? 


BfeT.  O.  JohnsonAnyth,  M.A., 

cl 


Olenaiy 


Farming 


Th«y  help  in  the  families. 
Knitting  and  needlework,  Ac. 
are  done  by  the  girls. 


Generally  Itrom  ttie  age  of  10 


FUrlyso 


are  cnltiTated  in 
districts,  and  basketsaremade. 


Water-power  might  be  ntiUaed 


"  There  are  many  in  the  parish, 
and  three  acripitiuml  sQaools." 


Yery  good  attendance  in  the 
scnpnml  schools;  cannot 
answer  tar  the  ^atkmal 
Schoola." 


Not  that  I  am  aware  of  - 


Rer.  Jno.  W.  Sleator,  dacpuu. 


floldierstown,  parish  of  AkMbb* 


The  higher  class,  fraiDing ; 
of  toe  lower  class,  weavuig. 
Many  bare  hardly  any  meam 
ofliTelihood. 


Weavers     earn 


lOa 
es.to8s. 


*'8ome  of  them 
stitching." 


weate.    Hsm 


From  about  10.   Many  of  them 
wind  bobbins  for  their  pinnti. 


8l^w  and  osiers 


Inafewphoes 


Imilet  apart   4  named 


About  an 
sohooL 


avarage  of  tf  P^ 


I  to  1  mile.    10-t 


A  few  of  them 


''«d  on  pmg*  SQi. 
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Aniwen. 


ASTBIM. 


No.  of 
tion. 


Bev.  temiad  If.  MooKb  MJL» 


Lisbiini,  Ihmmon7«  Deniaciflj, 


Ainteallim  (ohiellj),  blMohlng. 
Hand-loom  wmnam  itUl  eiittt. 


TIm  w«U-doing  ipork  hud  aad 
allow  themaelTfls  little  leisure. 
Karninga  not  nearl j  io  good 
asthorwera. 


Yet,  lanelj  in  the  bleaeh-worki, 
and  in  noiue-wettring,  tam- 
bouringiAo.  BanJnga imalL 


Half-tinMninintotliamiUfl  at 


lair-ttman  co  into  um 
IS.   Vlill4lmenatl4i 


Afiir  nroportian  are;  a  few 


i  fur  ufoporu 
exoepaonaUj 


Konetbatlkiiowor 


«         « 


About tmilei.   (f)4oamed 


a)  About  100.    Lanie 
aaoeaataU. 


SOBMOtWtlDilM  • 


Mo 


Bar.  Jno.  MoConneU.  Pi«abj« 
terian  Miniater. 


Bnndrod  (CramUn) 


Fanning  and  daily  woric 


No  home  indnatriea 


GeneiaQy  on  the  harm  aa  toon 
at  tbqr  are  ^le  to  work. 


Tea 


Tea 


Aboat  2  rnUea.   8  named 


AtDondiodansfBngeofTO    - 


Trom  1  to  S  milea.  10-8 


Doei  not  know  of  any 


Ber.  Qea  Oonway,  P.P. 


Hannahitown,Bock,  Stoneyftvd, 
Dunmony. 


Furming,  qnanying.  and  break- 
ing atonea. 


6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.   Barely  a  atJil- 
dency  for  tbeir  anpport. 


Hdp  on  farm  and  do  boose- 
work.  No  home  industries 
worth  speaking  of. 


Herding,  noising.  Ae.  l^mn   6 
years  upwards. 


Tea ;  some  of  them  eitremely  so. 


Borne     wool,     straw,     cattle 
gw^^hay    and    rushes, 


Tes.  with  rare  fkdUtiea 


Between    8  and  4    miles.    8 
named. 


Hannahatown,  80  to  90L    Book, 
80  to  40. 


UptoOmilea.   10—8. 


23 


81 


8 


10 


No 


n 


C(mtinu4d  on  poc 
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11.  Ooold  the  VM  of  the  sdiool-rooiiis  be 
ohfeaiimd  after  erhool  boon  for 
SMnK  iiisfcniciioilin  the  nee  ortoob 
orinaiijpartleiikrtndef  OoakI 
■nyoiber  room  be  obtained 
porarfly  or  pennenenti^  for 

of  ooetL  or  for 
if 


IS. 


!■  there  Toon  to 
pQfwy  bailfinii  to 
shop  new  to^  or  in 
the  iohool  boflilingf 


or  tem* 
A  work- 


14  Is 


the 


m 


to 
iMndfc. 


to  givo  instractfon  hi  the  nee  of 
tte  toole  enphved  in  hie  tnde  P 


11.  Would  fhenaeter  of  the  school  or 
mj  ortinr  person  ooalilV  >>t—ft>f 
tegive  snch  inalnieoon,  if  pronlnd 
paysMnt  on  vsenlU  ? 


C  Is  there  any  person  fai  the  nei^hboor- 
hood  who  is  qnalified  and  will 
nndaitake  to  ieedi  bandinrafti. 
aoeh  as  the  working  np  of  the 
materials  named  in  Qoesaon  6k  and 
if  not,  woold  any  perMma  qoniuy 
tliemselvee  for    tmit  parpoe^  ix 


17. 


If  a  grant  flrom  an  entrsneoos  sourre 
wereofltaredinaidof  local  efforts, 
wooM  woh  eftorte  be  made,  and 
vith  what  proepect  of  sneeesB, 
tovaids  defraying  tite  ooet  of  in- 
Btmothminthenseoftooleorin  a 


tobeUevethat  the 


18.  HaeejM 


(s.)  OMUien 
(h,)  Adnlto 

woold    avail 

ahMTity  of 

oflbradtothemr 


with 
instruction    if 


19.  Hare  yon  eny  other,  nynestions  to 
^Sfor  which  may  sssbt  tte  Oummis- 


fionsrs  in  carrying  oat  the  objects 
theyhnToinTsewt 


What  fhdUtiei,  if  m*  eiist  for  dU- 
Boeiiuc  of  the  work  done  by  adults 
Sn^ildienr  .  Whet  nflm  or 
ganalc^  '^usts  r 


my  < 
■ii^ 


MdlBistown   admol  wUch  I 
both  patron 
DO   ok 


SeelS 


Oonld  neommeBd  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  skilftil  earpeoter. 


blaok. 

smiths*  shoeniaker%  Ac^  Imt 
whether  they  ooold  teach  I 
do  not  know. 


is  a  very  oomprehensiTe 


and  the  suocess  of 
neb  a  scheme  woold,  I  appro- 
hend«  altogether  denend  on 
the  extent  of  the  aavantsgeo 
offered* 


8eeU 


Tee 


Railway  communication   with 
Beltest. 


Will    be    hapvi  to   ssdit  in 
anywi^. 


Believee  artidee  could  be  dli- 
pOBsd  of.  Station  at  Hoiras 
also  eanal  {  vithin  U  mUcs 
ofBelfost. 


L 
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Aiwwns. 


Ahisim. 


No.  or 

Qaet. 

iion. 


Tea 


One  erected  which   oould  be 
made  ATiUable. 


Tee 


Tea,  I  think  ao       •        - 


la  aura  the  aohooUroom  would 
be  obtainable. 


Tea 


There  ia  a  ooontrj  oarpenter, 
but  cannot  aajr  aa  to  hia 
abilitiy  to  giYo  inatruotion. 


It  iaUkelj  the  matter  would 


Tee,  with  pleaaun 


Plentj  of  room 


IS 


13 


Not  morethan  8  mileadiatance 


No 


Several  good  hooee  oarpentera, 


Yeiy  freqtientlj 


We  could  make  the  effmrt  and 


If  they  aaw  *  proapeot  of  tnm- 
ing  It  to  account  tb^  would. 


None  ai  preitent 


•         • 


Both  doee  at  hand 


Some  probftbly  would 


Ooold  be  found  eaaily 


BveiTtUns    poaatble   will    be 
done  under  the  dronmatanoea. 


It 


IS 


16 


17 


I  belicTe  ao 


IS 


RaOway  4  milei  diatant,  oanal  8 


Not  ftt  preMnt 


Itl 


i    16591. 


Railway  at  Dunmuny,  fl  mUei 
diatant  Bailwajat  Belfkat, 
8  milea  diatant. 


r  F 


so 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TKCHNICAL  INST^tUCriON : 


Axtnnn. 


Aftxim. 


State  jour  own 
aadiMoi 


IMoper  postal  addreip. 


n. 


FImm  itate  the  nunet  and  fnU  poftal 
•ddnaeee  of  the  localtj  or  districts 
to  whidi  the  forefroing  particulurB 


1.  Wlmt  are  the  meaaa  of  livelihood 
of  the  popnlatioii  of  the  district 
in  which  joa  reside^  or  with 
which  TOO  are  most  familiariy 
aequaintedf 


S.  What  portion  of  thefa- time  is 
pied  in  their  ordinaiy  dailj 
How  much  do  th^  earn  per 
or  per  annum? 


S.  Are  the  women  oecnpied  in  any  work 
hy  which  they  earn  monoyf  If  so, 
how  much  f  If  not,  whai  is  their 
oocnpationf  Are  there  any  home 
industries  snch  as  knitting,  lace- 
makins,  needlework,  Ac  f 


4.  How,  and  fhun  what  age,  are  children 
occupied  f 


8.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  handy  ? 


6.  What  natural  prodnots  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osien)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 

E resent   profitably  employed  for 
idustrial  purposes  f 


7.  Is  water>power  easily  obtainable  firam 
streams  f 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


Lancelol  Turtteb  Baq^  gentle- 


Agfaalee 


(Ving, 


Mr.  Bennett  Megmy,  Ikmer. 


Lisbun.  Magheragril,  Sknef- 
fort. 


Agriculture,  linen 
domestic    senrice. 
earn  same  as 
times  more.) 


(Womn 
sodtaos- 


:  7  ajB  to  6  pjn«  (sum- 
mer). 4  pjD.  (winter). 
Weaken  loQger  timcb  but 
irregular.  Men  earn  8s.  to  lis. 


Wearing  (8f .  a  week) ;  winding 
(4s.) ;  needlework  (about 
8s.)  i  and  Ihrm  work  (4s.  to 
es.). 


ft.  How    many   children   attend    the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school  ?  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


11.  Do  any  of  the  children  learn  dmwing? 
If  so,  how  many? 


Trem  12  yean  of  age  on  the 
farm. 


Yes 


Straw  and  oslen 


Not  in  the  ivsMdiate  neigh- 
boorfaood. 


Smiles.   6 named 


8tol4honnperd«y.  6f.(ol2i. 
per  week. 


Some  dressmaUog,  ottm  «■ 
stated  in  (Question  L 


From  10  yean  of  age 


I  should  ny  thsy  are 


The  only  thfaig  is  Unv  thst 
can  be  sold  at  a  teir  prioa. « 


From90to60  (nnmbengiren) 


UtoSmiles.   10-S. 


No 


No 


1|  miles.   6  named 


1  think  OTor  tOO 


XJptoSmiki.  1<KS 


I  should  sij  90  St  Sheep««l^ 
and  BaUyoBiriokmsddy. 


M0d  <m  paff0  99%, 
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Aniwen* 


AimiK. 


No.  of 

QUM- 

tion. 


Mr.  Wm.  Dftwuon,  ftmer        • 


Maghonffdl- 


Fuming;  a  few  in  weaving 


lObonn  dai^.   Weaven  lOi.  a 


8iraiLWaUae«hM.P.   - 


Ltobani 


Vlaz  mills 


66  houn  per  week.    ATerage 
wagee,  18t.  por  week. 


Mr.  Biohard  Bell,  termer 


Megabernr,  TrHuneij,  Boldien- 
krwn»  Mwlli^heMiwu 


Pfenning  and  igrioaUiiro*  Soma 
band-ToMB 


Som^  in  weaving;  and  earn  10*. 
a  week:  othen  in  bousahold 
work,   ao  other  induatriei  for 


In  weaving  and  fpimiiSng  (U«. 
week).  NO  otner  employ- 
ment. 


Not  ipeciaU7  emplojed,  except 
Iqr  their  perenta. 


Genenlly  apeaUng;  tliqr  an 


7  a.m.  to  6  pja.  LabooMcs  9t. 
to  lOt.  per  week.  Weavers  to. 
per  week. 


a 


Si 


Weaving.  Farm  work  in  spring 
andharvestk7«.p«rweek«  No 
homa  indoatriaB* 


From  10  to  14  as  balf-ttmen. 
Dofflng,  as  machine  hoys,  Ac 


Tes 


At  school  tin  10 1  then  employed 
OB  Um  land  or  a*  weaving. 


They  am  • 


No 


U  to  9  miles.   I  named 


None  rniemplogrsd  - 


Tea 


There  an  none 


Tes  {  any  mills  in  this  locality 
an  tWDsd  by  water. 


In  the  conntiy  aboat  9  miles.    itoUmUas.  4named  - 
In    town  aboat  i  mile.  S 
named* 


108  altsnd  this  idiool  hen 


A  few  eome  S  or  8  miles    - 


Aboat  WO 


Two  miles.   OJO-8 


Tes   - 


Tes,  in  the  school  hflMb   IfiO 


About  an  aversge  of  00 


Up  to  one  mile.  10—0   - 


8 


10 


AboQt  10  in  each  school 


11 


OonHmied  an  pagt  880. 
F   F  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNIOAIi  INSTRUCTION  : 


Questioxis. 


Ahtbim. 


12.  Could  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  be 
obtained  after  8chool  hours  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  any  particular  trade  f  Could 
any  other  room  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  for  such 
a  purpose,  free  of  oost^  or  for  a 
small  remuneration  ? 


18.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serre  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  oonneotion  with, 
the  school  building? 


14.  Is  there  any  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  ennged  in  some  liandi- 
onft  or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  P 


10.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualify  himself 
to  giTe  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  f 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualifled  and  will 
•  undertake  to  teach  handionfts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6,  and 
if  not,  would  kdy  persons  qualifjr 
themselves  for  tiiat  purposo,  if 
promised  payment  on  results? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction iu  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handiorafiP 


18.  Have  yon  reasen  to  beliere  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would     Avail     themselves     with 
alacrity   of    such   instruction    if 
offered  to  them? 


10.  Have  yotf  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  we  Commis- 
sionen  in  canring  out  the  objects 
they  have  in  view  r 


£0.  What  fadlitiea,  if  any.  exist  for  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists  ? 


In  Achalee  a  permanent  room 
could  be  obtained  for  a  snum 
remuneration. 


YesbAghalee 


res,  if  paid 


IthinksQ^ifreqaivBd     • 


There  is 


I  do  not  know  ot  snr 


The  master  would  not 


Yes,  if  paid 


Thinks  the  maater  would  not 
have  time. 


m    Fears  not 


'An  effort  would,  I  believe,  be 
madcb  but  as  the  people  are 
Just  now  veiy  poor,  but  little 
could  be  expected.*' 


.1  believe  a  number  would  • 


Would    have    fears 
matter. 


on    this 


Could  not  ny 


0.   N.   Railway    and 
ouial. 


The  vrorkuig  people 
generally  empkmL  aad  the 
surplus  go  into  toe  towns  and 
get  work. 


Abundant  aooommodation 
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Ahtbim. 


8«hool<4Qom  eoold  beobtirfiied  •  {  I  think  tbqjr  ooald 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


I  don't  beUoTv  thogr   would 
genenUy. 


No 


No 


No 


Yef 


No 


Boubtftd 


Yei 


I  beUovo  tho  idiooloroanM  oonld 
be  obtained. 


Any  quantity  of  room 


There  are 


Yes.   ICany  would  be  reiy  glad 
of  the  opportunity. 


Dublin  and  Antrim  Biailway, 
within  2  milei. 


This  being  a  manufacturing 
district,  nardly  oomes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Oommis- 
sioners*  inquiries. 


Good  maricets  in  Jiisbnm  and 
BeUMt  Sailway  and  canal 
to  Belfast.. 


Yes,  if  promised  paymeot  on 
results. 


They  would,   and   I    belieTe 
with  every  prospect  of  sue- 


They  would 


Bvery    assistance    would    be 
given  to  the  objects  in  Hew. 


G.  N.  Railway  i  Lagan  oanal 


No.  of 
Ques- 
tion. 


18 


IS 


U 


IS 


16 


17 


18 


19 


M 


400 


BOTAL 


Kir  I'M 


fS  OH  TECUJIIGAL  IK8IBUCIION  : 


QuMtiom. 


&  Slate  joarovnimieaadoeeiipition. 


aadmoi 


tL 


FlMn  itaie  the  BMMi  and  tan  pottil 
aditriiM  rf  the  tocaHty  or  dirtricto 
to  whieh  the  ftaeftuing  pattloulan 


L  What  are  the  meaiia  of  ttreUhood 
of  the  popalatkm  of  the  district 
in  whioh  joa  render  or  with 
which  joa  aie  moot  temiUarij 
aovuaimdf 


S.  What  pofftioa  of  their  tarn  ia 
piedin  their ordloavy d^ 
How  mveh  do  they  earn  per 


Mtinderry 


Fann  lahoor  and 
KTinK.      A    taw 


&.  AnthewanenoeenpiedinamywQtk 
by  which  thqj  earn  mon^f  Ifao^ 
Mwmnehf  If  not,  who!  li  tlieir 
oeenpat&ont  Are  there  any  home 
'  '  m  ineh  ae^  knitting  ' 
,needleworfc»  Ac. 


4  Hew.  and  Ihnii  whataflBbara  children 
oecBpiadF 


•w  An  the  people  genenOy  inteUtiBnt. 
indrntnooi^  and  handy  t 


C  Whalnrtonl 


(anchas 

BMihie.  or  oeien)  are  oblainahle 
in  your  dislrict  whieh  are  not  at 
praOtably  employed  for 


T.  Iiwnli  puner  eaiilyohliinahlelhMn 


a.  At   what   diatanee  apart  are  the 
National    Schookf     Name    the 
la  yon. 


•u  How 

aelMobt 


childnn    aftlend    the 


6ajn.  toSpinL  in 
winter    while   light, 
work.  9t.  a  week; 
e«.  to  lie.  a  week. 


▼mg. 


:in 

inn 

▼ia& 


Field 
and 
hroidaiy    and    handkerehief 


t«  •■ « 


Weaving.  lOi; 


GenereUytheygo  tosdiooltin    Wniding 
•  or  10  yean  old,  and 'then 
hegin  work* 


FUriyeo 


IknofWoCnone 


Not  eaeily ;  bnt  there  are  eome 
email  iiieeme  that  tnw*it  be 
ntUiaed  at  tome  etati 


About  t  milee.  8  named 


liL  From  what  dielanee  do  the  diildren 
come  to  attend  echool?  What  are 
the  echool  honref 


11.  ▼* ^•♦^♦^Odrenleanidrawing? 


About  900  to  400 


Up  to  S  mike  (exoept  afew  who 
eome  a  great  diatanee).  fM— 
SwO. 


Ithinknet 


Tes 


UmiloL  S  named 


160 


iorSmilee.   10-^ 


About  10 
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Antwen. 


Dowv. 


Dowv  and  Aema«h. 


Louth. 


No.  of 
tion. 


Rer.  L.  B.  Prioeb  (dersjiiiMi 


Downiittbiek 


Ann  Ubour,  oaipentiy,  small 
shop-keeping. 


UazweU  0«  Olbie^  X«i.,  H.P. 


Drambanaffher,    Newry     (co. 
Down). 


Bntirelj  agricultural 


12  hours.   lOt.  per  week 


Exoepling  a  little  hand  em- 
bniiileiy.  they  h*Te  no  occu- 
pation wfaaftersr.  No  home 
industries. 


No  employment   for  childrm 
except  as  shop  messengers. 


Intelliffent.  but  unaoeustomed 
to  handiwork. 


None,  except  osiers,  of  which 
common  baskets  are  made. 


12  hours.    Labourers  9t,  to  lOf . 
a  week. 


Heniy  Belliiiffham»  Isq.,  H*P. 


Oastl*    BelUngham^    Dunany, 
Dnnleeri 


Prindpally  agrioulture 


7  ajn.  to  7  p Jn«    8f.  to  lOff.  per 
week. 


Farm  labour  (8t.  week).  In 
spinning  mills;  home  weav- 
ing; in  hem-etttohiBg,  girls 
2s.  M.  per  week. 


All  affSft  they  assist  In  farm 
work  and  in  spinning  flaetories. 


Very  much  so 


22 


21 


2 


Vatm^tvork  teeming  something 
less  than  the  men).  Lace  is 
made  in  the  oonrentsb  and 
crochet  work  by  sense  of  the 
labourers'  wires. 


In  fltfm  operations!  often  from 
the  age  6f  la. 


3 


Tea 


Six  National  Schools  in  the  town 


Not  any 


Tea 


e 


Tes 


About  2  miles.   4  named 


200CO400    < 


•  m 


Town  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood.   lOHl  or  4. 


Average,  00  to  80 


About  1  mile.   10— S 


Yes 


li— 2  miles.   4  named    - 


About  20 


No 


A  ftdr  proportion 


Up  to  2  miles.   11— S.90 


8 


0 


10 


CotUintted  on  page  U 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  : 


QaeitioBS. 


Ul  Oontd  tliA  uw  of  fba  tdiool-rocniis  be 
obtained  after  Khool  hours  for 
gXTixig  instruction  in  tbe  uae  of 
tools  or  in  anj  particular  tradeF 
Oould  anj  other  room  he  obtained 
temporanly  or  permanently  for 
SDoh  a  purpose,  tree  of  oost>  or  for 
»  small  remuneration  f 


It.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem 
porary  building  to  aenre  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  connection  witb» 
the  school  building  f 


14.  Is  there  aiur  sldUed  artisan  near  to 
the  aohooX  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  giro  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  ? 


IBi  Would  tiie  master  of  the  sdiool  or 
.  any  c^her  person  qualify  himself 
to  give  such  itistmction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  f 


1Gb  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  fi,  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualii)^ 
themseWes  for  tliat  puraose*  if 
promised  payment  on  results? 

17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made^  and 
with  what  prospect  of  racoeas. 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  ue  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft  F 


18.  Have  you  reason  to  beliere  that  the 
people 
^a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would    araal     themselves    with 
alacri^   of    such    instruction   if 
ofreiedtothemf 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Oom- 
missicners  in  canying  out  the 
objects  they  have  in  view  f 


What  fsdlities,  if  any,  exist  for  dis- 
posing  of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children  f  What  rauwsy  or 
canal  communication  exists  P 


Probably 


I  am  sore  of  it 


There  are  handy  and  intelligent 
persons  who  would  gladly 
quality  if  pronUsed  psyment 


It  is  almost  impossible,  ^t^ 
ciall^  at  the  present  time,  to 
obtam  local  aid. 


Can  scarcely  say.  The  people 
here  are  very  slow  to  take  up 
any  new  emploarment;  but 
after  a  time  I  should  tliink 
they  would. 


Not  at  present     • 


Railway  at  hand. 
2  miles. 


Canal  within 


The  queries  do  not.  in  mr 
opinton,  refer  to  snoh  a  d» 
triot  as  this.  As  a  rale,  all 
have  plenty  of  woA,  such  as 

18. 


.» 


▲PPEKIHX. 
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No.  of 
Quet- 
tton. 


Dowv. 


Dowv  and  Abmaoh. 


Louth. 


Tm.   Schools  and  othMTToanu- 


ProlMbbr 


There  are  amntan,  nphol- 
iitereri,Ac  who  ooold  do  thk 
if  employed. 


Should  thmk  lo 


Probably 


The  Chureh  of  Bnkiandclersy- 
maii  and  hia  mmily  have 
always  endeavoiired  to  pro- 
mote ssny  indiiBtiy;  bat  to 
make  it  remnnenttlTe  is 
dUnculi. 


Women  and  dhQdren  would 
be  riad  of  any  employment. 
Could  knit  and  make  ordinary 
clothing.  Have  not  tried 
anything  dse. 


If  some  one  indnstiT  were 
taurbt  at  which  both  men 
and  wmnen  -(the  latter  espe- 
cially) cxmld  work,  and  a  sale 
ensured  or  prises  given  until 
the  thing  became  general  and 
remuneratlTe,  the  people 
(naturally  unenterprising) 
mighi  be  induced  to  try  to 
hope  for  improTement. 


Not  answered,  as  the  neigh- ' 
<■    bourfaood  affords  no  require-  <^ 
ments  for  them. 


ThflM  are  many  skilled  tradea- 
men  in  the  locality. 


"I  think  not  as  there  is  no 
poyerty,  and  plenty  of  work. 
Not  hands  enougn  tor  term 
requirements." 


Two:  railway  and  canal 


Should  think  so  \  without  much 
difficulty. 


IS 


Tes 


Should  think  the  master  would 


I  think  they  would 


(a.)  Tes.    (6.)  I  think  so 


Two  harbours  at  Dundalk  and 
Brogfaeda.    O.N.Bailway. 


IS 


li 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


SO 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  OK  TECHKICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


LOVTH. 


nd 

pittlal  tdrtmii 


SLFleueftetei 


I  tlie  fiWBi  and  fall  posUl 
addrcMCi  d  the  loadi^  or  district! 
to  which  the  foncoing  pirticuUn 
lelAte. 


1.  What  are  tiie  meani  of  livelihood 
or  the  population  of  the  district 
IB  which  yoa  reside,  or  with 
which  yoa  are  most  familiarij 
acquainted  f 


What  portion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
pied in  their  ordinary  daily  work  ? 
How  much  do  they  earn  per  weelE, 
or  per  annum  f 


&.  Are  the  woman  ooeupled  in  any  work 
by  whidi  they  earn  monejf  II  so, 
how  miichF  If  not,  what  is  their 
occupation  ?  Are  then)  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework,  Ac.  f 

4k  How.andfromwhat  age,  are  children 
occupied  f 


6.  Are  the  |>eople  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  handy  f 


8.  VThat  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 

g resent  profitably  employed    for 
idustrial  purposes  f 

7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Bohoolsf  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How   many   children    attend    the 
achoolsf 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school  P  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


11.  Bo  any  of  the  children  learn  drawing  ? 
If  so,  how  many? 


Be^J.  Whitworth.  Bsq,  M.P.    • 


Drogheda 


A  oooriteable 
flax  and 


propmiiou 

mucr 


in 


10  hours  per  day.   Ss.  to  16c. 
per  week. 


Ample  employment  in  flax  and 
cotton  mills  at  6s.  to  16s.  per 
No  home  industries. 


VrosB  1ft  ywn  Of  flffs  in  tha  Iho- 
tories. 


Very  intelligent  and  flsirly  in- 
dustrious and  handy. 


Notterttcept  a  nry  fine  ligfat- 
oolouredli 


TeSfto  a  moderate  extent 


Most  of  the  ehildren  are  edu- 
cated in  the  convent  and 
Christian  Brothers  Sohcols. 


Nearly  all  children  attend 
school,  bat  I  do  not  know 
number. 


No  great  distance.  Usual  hoars 


A  few  in  the  Christian  Brother* 
Schools. 


osv*  Jno.  Anmw,  A.Bn 
man  (Rural  Dean). 


Drogheda 


and  wood 

manure 

cultare  and  fishing. 


Iran 


6 


Many  in  the  nHII  and 
Dressmaken,  miUiners, 


ISO  Protestant  cfalldTCM  attcn  i 
the  paroehlal  oeliools. 


Coniinmed  on  page  406. 
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Answtn. 


HoirA«]ii.ir. 


HXATH. 


No.  of 

Qoea- 

tioxu 


Tei7  Ber.  Thoa.  BmoUen,  Aroh- 
deacon  and  P.P. 


ClonM  and  noshbomiiood 


A^iiciiltiirB    • 


6-^  in  anmmer ;  7—7  in  winter. 
Is.  diL,  1«.  9d.,  and  2«.,  aooord- 
ing  to  aeaaon,  and  S«.  6d.  (per 
daj)  for  a  short  time  in  spring 
aodharrest. 


In  sprlag  and  luurtet  in  field 
work  at  lOci.  or  1«.  a  dsj. 
Laoe>making  and  needlework 
had  paid  well  in  the  past. 
Crochet  is  now  paying  wdl. 


From  10  to  12  yean  of  ace  at 
field  work  or  crodhet.  Gk>  to 
school  at  seasons  that  work 
cannot  be  done  in  fields. 


Most  certainly 


Nothing  of  the  kind 


Yes.  in  great  abandanee 


ii  miles  or  less.   7  named 


379  is  the  avenige  at  6  schools 


UtoSmiles.    10-8 


I  think,  none 


Very  Bev.  J.  J,  M  elfabon,  BJD. 
Dean.  y.G.  and  P.P. 


Donaghmoyne*  Carriokmaoross, 
Magheraoloone,  KiUany  (part), 
Inniskeen  (part). 


Agrioolture  and  farm  work 


Abont  14  hours  daily.  About 
7s.  a  week ;  bat  many  of  them 
now  haye  no  employment. 


Some  oooasional  *fton  trork  at 
lOef.  per  day.  Bomestio  ser- 
vice, 61.  a  year  and  diet.  Some 
home  indttstries,  but  on  Tei7 
small  scale. 


From  18  years  upward  in  do- 
mestic service  and  on  farm. 
Many  have  no  employment. 


They  are  intelligent  and  handy, 
and  inclined  to  be  industrious 
if  they  bad  prospect  of  remu- 
neration. 


Leather,  wool,  flax,  straw,  wood 


Yes 


About  8  miles.  [Carrickmacrosa 
National  Schooli.] 


Roughly  estimated,  aibont  8,000< 


About  1  Irish  mile.    10— S 


Xery  few 


B«v.  Jos.  8w  BeU.  LLJ). 
oflUlts. 


KeUsaadimmediato 
hood» 


Agrlealtinml  tadHMir 


7SJII.— «pjBu  About  Ss.  ft  week 


Onljr  in  spring  snd  hartssi 
About  If.  M.  A  day.  Yety 
Kttle"  • 


Fran  Myeasi  in  weeding,  Ac. 


Intelligent^  bnt  not 
or  handy. 


Wool,  wood*  and  straw 


Yea 


Two  in  Kells,  about  |  milft  apart 


AbouiMO 


A  few  from  8  mUes.   10—8 


Yes  1 1  think  about  one-half 


81 


6 


8 


10 


11 


ConHnued  on  page  407. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


QnMtions. 


liOUTEt 


U.  Could  the  me  of  the  lofaool^rDomi  be 
obtuned  after  aobool  houn  for 
giving  ixutruotion  in  the  um  of  tools 
or  in  any  partlcalar  trade  P  Gould 
any  other  room  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily or  pennanently  for  auoh 
a  purpoie,  free  of  oostk  or  for  a 
noall  remuneration  P 


18.  If  theire  room  toereot  a  shed  or  tem- 
poraiy  building  to  terre  aa  a  work- 
ahop  near  to^  or  in  oonneotion  with, 
the  iohool  building  P 


14.  Ii  there  an/  ikillod  artlian  near  to 
the  iohoof,  enoged  in  tome  handi- 
craft or  not»  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  P 


16»  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  quality  himself  to 
give  such  Instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  P 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teaoh  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6*  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualify 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  u 
promised  payment  on  results  P 


17.  If  ft  grant  from  an  eitnmeous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made»  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
lumdicraftP 


18.  Hare  you  reason  to  belieTe  that  the 
people 

la.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would    avail     themselves    with 
alacrity   of    such   instruction   if 
offered  to  them  P 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer,  which  may  assist  the  Com- 
missioners in  carrying  out  the 
objects  they  have  in  viewP 


90i  What  fkoilitief,  If  any.  exist  fbr  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children  P  What  railway  or 
canal  commnnioation  exists  P 


Thinks  the  sohool-rooms  could 
be  got,  If  not»  other  rooms 
could  be  easily  obtained. 


Cannot  say 


Thinks  not 


Oannotny    • 


Thinks  not 


It  is  very  difficult  to  get  sub- 
scriptions for  any  oDyect  ex- 
cept of  a  religious  or  political 
cmuracter. 


Yes,irfipeeof  cost 


The  district  is  well  situated  Ibr 
manufacturing  purposes,  coal 
being  cheap. 


Bxcellent  railway  communica> 
cation.  Canal  to  Navan  little 
used. 


•       I 


G.  N.  Baaway. 
livevpool  daily. 


tol 
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Anawen. 


No.  of 

Quet- 

pion. 


MovAOHAjr. 


MSATH. 


Tes:  bafe  would  Mvooly  be 
suitable.  In  lome  oaaes  % 
room  ooold  be  got  for  a  trifle. 


In  4  or  5  there  is  room 


I  fear  not,  except  perbape  in 


No    - 


I  fear  not 


Local  effort  would  not  be  pos- 
•ible. 


Something  of  the  kind  would 
be  neelnlp  aa  giving  bojrs 
the  ehanoe  of  learning  their 
tnduB  qnidkly  and  wEibt  in 
their  own  homee,  thue  ren- 
dering nnnccesaary  the  slaTory 
of  apprenticeship. 


Abundant  outlet  by  G.  N.  Bail- 
way. 


Noteaaily;  but  a  room  could  be 
obtained  for  a  small  remune- 
ration. 


Tes 


Tes 


▲  peiaon  (not  the  master)  would 
so  qualify  himself. 


Tes»  for  remuneration 


I  am  not  certain,  but  I  appre- 
hend not ;  at  least,  to  i 
extent. 


If  there  was  a  olear  prospect 
of  proflt  they  would. 


The  Irish  Railway  Companies 
should  olTermuch  better  and 
(dieaper  facilities  fbr  carriage 
than  they  do. 


Railway  oommunioation  with 
Bundalk,  Drogheda,  Dublin, 
ftc. 


(a.)  I  think  not.    (6.)  Cannot 


12 


Tee 


IS 


None,  except  a  carpenter 


14 


Doubtful 


16 


I  cannot  say 


16 


I  fear  not ;  those  likely  to 
encourage  such  eflbrts  hating 
Bufltored  such  reductions  or 
tbelr  incomes. 


17 


A   recent    experiment   proved 
they  would  not. 


18 


None 


19 


Bailway 


20 
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BOTAL  OOimiSSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Qaestioiii. 


Annren. 


28.  State  your  own  nanM  and  ooonpfttftoii* 
and  proper  poettl  addien. 


n.  PlaMe  ftftte  thenameiuid  ftill  postal 
addrenes  of  the  locality  or  districts 
to  which  the  foregoing  particulars 
relata. 


1.  What  IN  the  meaas  of  livelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  whioh  you  reside,  or  with 
which  yoQ  are  most  fsmiliaiiy 
acquainted  F 

i.  Vlutt  portion  of  their  time  is  ocon- 
iried  in  their  ordinary  daily  work  f 
How  much  do  thoy  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum  f 


8.  Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  work 
Uy  which  they  earn  money  f  It  to, 
how  muohf  If  not,  what  is  their 
occupation?  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  laoe- 
making,  needlework,  Ao.  f 


4.  How,  and  ftrom  what  agebare  children 
occupied  f 


6.  Are  the  people  generally  intelllgeDt» 
industrious,  and  handy  f 


6.  "What  natural  produeta  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marhle»  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
uidustrial  porpoees  F 


T.  It  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools  f  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How  many  children  attend    the 
achoolaf 


10.  From  what  distanee  do  the  children 
oome  to  attend  school  f  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


Mr.  Jno.  G.  Henderson,  printer 
and  editor. 


Kalis  and  neighbourhood 


Little   tillage.     No  fSietories. 
Only  occasional  rough  work. 


Impossible  to  answer.  A  few 
weeks*  work  in  spring, 
summer,  and  harvest.  In 
winter  mostly  idle.  Probably 
20  days'  work  from  eiul 
October  to  end  Februaij. 


NOk  except  in  spring  and  bar* 
vest,  when  they  may  earn  tl. 
or  9L  A  few  Wt  socks  at 
home. 


Most  intelligent,  but  not  in- 
dustriously disposed. 


Wool,    wood,    atraw,  leather, 
oaieri. 


Ample  water-power 


7  named  within  S  to  6  milea 
around  Kells. 


Mostly  sll  attend,  but  very 
irregularly. 


8-6  milea.   10*8 


R.  H.  Metge,  Baq..  M.P,  land- 


Navan,  KHeainv 
hermeen*  Agl 


Skzync^  Bo- 


Bmall  fanning  and  ftum  iaboor 


Id  houn  summer,  81 
winter.  10s.tol4s.weekwfa«n 
in  constant  employ ;  8s.  week 
with  house;  2s.6(l.  to  Scfitf. 
dsjr  in  harresL 


"Field  work  lOd^  to  Is:  dav. 
No  home  indnstriea  exeept 
in  Navai^  where  ttiere  mn 
several  mills  giving  plenty  of 
employments 


In  the  flelds^fnnn  8  « 

hi  the  mills  at  Navan. 


Tfliy  anoh  so 


also 


Good  demand  for  all  prodoets 


Any  amount 


2  or  8  miles  apart 


GOtolOO    . 


npto2or8milea    - 


Continued  on  page  410. 
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A.niwen. 


LOVOVOBD. 


Wbbtmsath. 


Archdeacon  and  Y.O. 


GraiuHnl 


Farmiiiff,  laboaring,  ihopkeep* 


y«iy   Bar.    Oaaon    Bejnolda, 
T.P.,  P.P.,  and  Auial  Dmo. 


Edgeworthstown 


LabomwiT  work  in  rammer, 
0  m.m.  to  6  p.m.  Ij.  ed.— 
2«.  6<i.  per  da^,  aooording  to 
m  of  year. 


Only  in  spring  and  harrert  in 
the  flelda.  U.  to  Ij.  0(1.  day. 
No  home  indnitriei. 


From  10  yean  old,  in  the  flelda 


Rar.  8.  Oanon  Hoai«p  P.P. 


Btreefe»  Bathowen 


Farming  and  (arm  labouring 


The  nuna  in  the  adult  aohoola 
oould  teaoh  the  adulta  to  knit, 
do  laee  work  and  oambri<^  if 
thoy  could  find  a  market. 


10  hours.    Farm  laboorera  9$, 
week. 


iro.or 

Que- 
tion. 


tl 


2 


Inconstant  flurm  work ;  If.  day. 
No  home  industries,  except 
knitting  and  needlework. 


They  we  intelligent  and  in« 
dnstrioaai 


YTool,  wood,  and  straw 


Very  little  wster-power 


From  8  years,  in  turn  work 


Tes 


Wool 


1|  miles.    GonTont  Sdiool  mad 
National  School,  Ofamurd. 


00—100  hti  each 


. 


Tes 


1— Uvitoa.   aM-^ 


2  miles.   1  named 


2  miles.   10—9 


10 


ConUnued  <m  page  411. 
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nOTAL  COMMISSION   ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Qiiettioiu. 


11 .  Do  ADS  of  tl»e  children  leftm  dnwingf 
If  BO,  bow  many  P 


12.  Could  the  use  of  the  achool-roomi  be 
obtained  after  acbool  hours  for 
giYing  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  or  in  any  particular  trade? 
Could  any  other  room  be  obtained 
temporarily  or  permsnently  for 
such  a  purpose,  free  of  oost,  or  for 
a  small  remuneration  f 


IS.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serve  as  a  work« 
shop  near  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  school  building  f 


14.  Is  there  any  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  6ome  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  ? 


16.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualify  himself 
to  give  sudhlnstruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualifled  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handionrfta, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6b 
and  if   not,    would   any  persons 

Saalify  theaiselves  for  that  purpose, 
promised  payment  on  results  ? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 

were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made^  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  or  in 
ahandioraft? 

18.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 

people 

(a.)  ChUdren 

(6.)  Adults       ^ 
would     avail     themselves    with 
alAcrity  of   such    in&tructkm    if 
offered  to  them  ? 

19.  Have  you  any  other  sumstions  to 

offer  which  may  assist  the  Com- 
missioners in  carrying  out  the 
oli^ects  they  have  in  view  ? 


fO.  What  itoiUtiestif  MJ».«»i*"  ^ 
nosing  of  the  work  done  by  adults 
orchildren?  What  nulway  or  canal 
oonununication  exists? 


In  Kells  Sisten  of  Mercy  schooL 
About  40. 


Yes- 


Plenty  of  room 


I  don't  know 


I  think  not   • 


I  think  not 


I  think  not  - 


(a.)  Very  many  most  probably 
would.  (6.)  I  do  not  think 
they  womd. 


Two  lines  of  nttway  to  Dublin 


None 


In  some 


Tes 


Tea 


I  don't  think  so,  except  in  a  fev 


I  am  sure  many  would  olfer 
theiri 


Yeiy  hard  to   cet  loesl  sid. 
Fanners  have  fittle  to  vut. 


Confident  thai  they  wouM 


No.    Wm  endeavour  to  obtais 
inftmnation. 


I 


Good   nilwaj 
with  Dni^ieda, 


oommonkatioD 
OvbliD,ic.    I 
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Aiuwcn. 


LoirevosD. 


W 


About  9  children  in  cooTent 
achool. 


Tea 


Tm 


No 


No.  of 
fie 


ion. 


11 


Ithnik'Ta-'inallcii 


Tm,  in  mott  omm 


Ta 


U 


Tet 


Tet 


Tee- 


Tei,  in  towni;  no^  in  country 
diitilota. 


No 


No 


"Omnotnj,  became  I  do  not 
know  wmt  amount  of  qualifi- 
cation would  be  lequirad." 


I  rather  think  not 


IS 


14 


16 


Local  cffoHa   in   a  pecnniarj 
•ense  would  be  unentain. 


Thsj  would 


I  don't  think  w  at  present 


16 


17 


Tea 


.    Tee,  if  offered  gntia 


Ai  then  is  hardly  any  em- 
ployment during  the  winter 
mootfaa,  labourers  are  on  the 
Term  ol  sfesrvation.  Constant 
work  la  what  is  needed,  though 
ibe  wagea  be  small. 


Stition  on  v.  G.W.  BaUwsy.n 

milea  firam  the  town. 


'This  te  the  great  difflcultr. 
and  I  fcar   an  insuperable 


one.' 


No 


NofMlUties 
BaUw^. 


near  here.   G.  W. 


18 


19 


20 


i     16581. 


Q  O 


4U^  OH 


nosTKOcnoN 


rmCoUWTT. 


V  with 


jM^workf 


9   Um. 


K»v.  Gnh«m  Cn|b  AJL,ical« 

ofTollMiiove. 

Ber.  Joo.  Ohkh  ¥i— hMt,  D  J), 
P.P. 

TttOuionanddiiMol      -      - 

BMMHtyr.   doghm.  StMBioi 

.AlpricaltiirBaiid  tnde  (kteoeo 

mumAustorab  dktiOiiig; 
ins,  ahotdLeeping). 


lOhoun.  Uf.  ft  week 


tetoU^Qun 


not  At 
for 


\r^ 


the 

4tlM 


Women  earn  99,9d.%  week  by 
lewingnckg.  Drenandihirt 
making  for  the  shope.  No 
lace-Qiaking.  Knitting  ol^iefly 
ftirhomeuM. 


From  the  legal  am  in  the  numn- 
Ihotoriei  (chiefly  of  tobacco). 


Fairly  M 


Small  fluniing 


All  the  day.    Finn  kbonnn 
U.  8d.  per  day  all  the 
round. 


Dauyand  fbrmyaidwoit.  Ho 
home  indoftnea.  [Knltftias. 
lac-  -making;  Ac  mi^t  be 
easily  and  profitably  estab> 
liahed  in  the  nnna*  adioola.] 


Atidhool.aDdin 
work  as  engageai9aUagriad> 
tnriati. 


I  They  an,  indeed,  wiihoal  any 


All    mentioned    are    plentiful 
t  mai 

good    boilaing    and   nxmu- 


plent 
(except  marble).    There  are 
limeetonQ  ouarnea,  and  aome 


mental  work  ia  done. 


Water  eaaUy  obtained,  bnt  not 
of  much  pow«r. 


mflne    1  mentioned 


^r^    .iM^    jVtiiW   ntland    the 


Abundant    wool,    atraw,    a^ 


Abundant  water-po' 


4mi]ef.   Snamed 


MoBtheroD 


nmm-^  -^  >i^^^i^ —    Smnaeoae  7  stte«,  tha  aohool 

*  ^^Mwokk  iwhoolf  Whalara       being    anperior     to     fthoae 
^*        ^  — * 


•»«  "^^ 


About  tfO 


UptoHmyfli^  1D--9 
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Answers. 


Catav. 


Qussv'b  Gouhtt. 


No.  of 
Ques- 
tion* 


Lt-Col.  H.  I.  Olementa,  ]>X. 
and  JiP.,  IftDdowner. 


OooMdllk  00.  CftTia,  end  Haem, 
]faemtnaiie»  end  Benyperk. 


Hon.  B.  Fitspatriok,  K.P. 


Small  fturming;  mignte  to  Eng- 
land for  hervoBt. 


From  dawn  till  dark 


Women  knit  aoeke  and  weare 
triese  dolh.  bat  hiiTe  no 
market  for  thia  production. 


No  hoi 


Decidedly  so»  but  of  a  Tery  low 
type  of  neutral  "education." 


Oat-strmw,  wool,  marble,  indica- 
tiona  of  lead ;  oaiera  could  be 
grown. 


Diatrict  oompriiing  Baronies  of 
Clamallairh,  Clandonagh,  and 
Upper  Woods. 


A^cultund  pursuits  and  herd- 
mg  of  cattle. 


Miss  Maiy    Belany,   National 
school  teacher. 


ClonenaiOk  Clonooase*  Clonada- 
oasey,  Xaiyborough. 


Their  daily  work 


Some,  but  not  much  ftdl 


Sor4miIesaaajrule.   4  named 


About  W  iu  one,  40  in  another 


Boaeeomeaone miles.  Haadets 
scatteied.   10—3. 


10  houis  iu  summer,  6  to  7 
winter.  Farmers  Kenerally 
pay  in  food,  ice.  Gentlemen 
pay  Is.  to  Is.  2d,  per  day.  At 
certain  times  wages  nae  to 
2s.  ed.  per  day. 

Women  also  occupied  in  agricul< 
ture.  There  is  a  very  little 
knittinic  done  and  some  spin- 
ning. Knitting  schools  for- 
merly existed,  but  have  died 
out  from  opposition  and  care- 
lessness of  tnoee  using  them. 


Help  on  the  farms  from  an  early 
age. 


Intelligent.— Tea.   Industrious. 
—No.    Handy.— No. 


Plenty  of  wool,  wood,  straw,  and 
some  marble.  Osiers  might 
be  grown  to  any  extent. 


7  ajn.  to  7  p.m.   7s.  to  10s.  per 
week. 


Minority  are  employed  at  home, 
in  and  out  of  doors;  some 
dressmaking  (lOs.  week), 
knitting,  and  needlewoHL. 


Tea 


4  miles.   5  named 


About  an  aTerage  of  00  to  each 
schooL 


About4miles.  Vh^ 


At  all  work  they  are  capable  of 
performing,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  able. 


They  are  industrious,  and  some 
huidy. 


Straw    is    the   only  plentiful 
material. 


Yes,  very    - 


91  miles.   5  named 


SO  to  100  in  each  - 


li  miles.   1(^-8 


28 


21 


6 


8 


lU 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Qnestiont. 


Answers. 


KlVG'S  COVVTT. 


11.  Bo  any  of  the  children  Ifism  drawing  f 
If  so,  how  many  f 


IS.  Could  the  use  of  the  iohool-rooms  be 
obtained  after  school  hours  for 
giring  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  or  in  any  particular  trade? 
Of  mid  any  other  room  be  obtained 
temporarily  or  permanently  for 
snob  apurpose>  free  of  ooatk  or  for 
a  smallremnneration  f 


U.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serve  as  a  woak- 
sbop  near  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  school  building  ? 


14  Is  there  amr  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  rive  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  employed  in  his  trade  P 


U.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualiftr  himself  to 
give  such  instruction,  u  promised 
payment  on  results? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6^  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qiudify 
themselves  for  tnat  punxMe,  u 
promised  pt^yment  on  results  ? 


17.  If  a  grant  Arom  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defhuring  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  tne  use  of  tools  or  in 
a  handicraft  ? 


18.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  people 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would     avail     themselves    with 
alacrity   of    such    instruction   if 
offered  to  them  ? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggntions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Com- 
missioners in  carrying  out  the 
objects  they  have  in  view  ? 


What  flsdlities,  if  any,  exist  for  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or  canal 
communication  exists? 


Yew,  about  fO 


Tes,  and  free  of  cost 


Tes 


Tes 


Master  would  hardly  have  time. 
He  has  a  S.K.  science  and  art 
class. 


There  are  stonecutters,  basket- 
makers,  shoe  and  beehive  and 
chair  makers,  who,  I  think, 
would  gladly  tare  instruotion 
if  paid  by  results. 


Tea,  20 


(a.)  Yes.  (ft.)  Ihavearaomat 
llanagher  I  would  give  1^  of 
charge  for  these  pui|ww* 


Yes,  in  each  case 


Yes 


Yes  (in  2  cases.)    (Thtij  Iktc  ■ 
BJL  oertifioates.) 


I  think  there  would  be  some 
effort  made  to  meet  a  grant. 


The  thing  is  much  wanted, 
there  being  little  variety  of 
occupations.  I  consider  «hat 
the  desire  would  grew  fkst; 
thus  learning  trades  at  home. 


Water-power  might  be  much 
more  used  thui  It  is,  and 
wind-mills,  of  which  there 
are  none. 


Good  market  at  Tullamore,  and 
railway  and  canal  communi- 
cation to  all  parts. 


Yes,  as  regards 
leather,  straw, 
(blacksmiths') 


wood,   wool, 
•  and  ina 


Yes.  I  will  make  an  eSoii 
and,  unless  the  local  sura 
should  be  too  laige.  I  have  bo 
doubt  it  will  bo  sobscnbed. 


I  am  certain  tbey  win 


Suggests    the  sending  of  sn 
agent  to  oonsolt  with  him. 


OrandOaiaL  Baflway  about  to 
be  opened  (Aug.  1883). 
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Answen. 


Cayah. 


Qubbh's  Covvtt. 


No.  of 
Ques- 
tion. 


None  to  my  knowledge 


Tea,  in  tvo  places  named 


Tea 


Doabtfii).    Carpenter  and  intel- 
ligent blackamith. 


Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  am 
informed  they  learn  drawing 
at  Castleton  National  School. 


Yes 


Yes 


Possibly ;  Indeed  Tery  probably 


(a.)  Possibly.      Quite     worth 
trying  for.      (6.)  Might  be 


Certainly  would  be  made  by 
landlord ;  possibly  by  one  or 
two  of  the  better  class  of 
tiumers. 


I  hare  good  reason  to  think  they 
would;  certainly  young  men, 
and     perhaps     the     young 


Osiers  diould  be  grown,  and 
tweed  factory  established. 


Water  carriage  by  L.  Corrib 
to  Galwv,  ana  thence  to 
Dublin.  Kailway  2i  miles  off. 


Yes,  in  Maryborough  and  Moimt- 
rath.    Cannot  say  how  many. 


(a.)  No.    (6.)  Yes»  I  think  so 


No 


I  should  si^  not 


I  should  certainly  imagine  that 
they  would. 


I  know  of  no  one  who  would  do 
so,  or  is  qualified. 


Yes 


U 


la 


18 


14 


No  master  at  present, 
other  person  might. 


Some 


It  ia  possible  that  in  some  dis- 
trirai  such  an  undertaking 
might  succeed.  Much  would 
depend  on  initiation. 


I  am  'aftraid  not.  All  would 
depend  on  how  the  under- 
takiiie  was  judged  of  by  the 
priestnood  in  the  district. 


[Adyerse  opinion  stated  at 
length  on  a  sheet  accompany- 
ing the  Circular.] 


No  markets.  Hallway  com- 
munication fisirly  good,  but 
flight  high. 


Yes 


Yes,  as  they  are  badlr  needed. 
I  cannot  say  with  what  pros- 
pect of  success. 


15 


10 


(6.)  I  haTc,  as  they  seem  very 
impoTerished. 


17 


18 


19 


I  know  of  no  markets.    Gt.  8.  k 
W.  Bailwi^.    No  canals. 


20 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TBCHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Quflctioni. 


QUBBV*8  COUHTT. 


12.  State  jour  ovn  name  and  oconpation, 
and  proper  postal  addreaa. 


SL  Please  state  the  names  and  ftall  postal 
addresses  of  the  locality  or  districts 
to  which  the  toregotog  particulan 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  the  jiopulation  of  the  district 
In  which  you  reside,  or  with 
which  Toa  are  most  familiarly 
acquainted? 


2.  What  portion  of  tiieir  time  is  oocn- 

Siedin  tbeirordinary  daily  work? 
Tow  much  do  th^  esm  per  week, 
or  per  annum  f 


S.  Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  work 
hy  whidi  they  earn  monev  P  If  so^ 
how  mudi  t  If  not,  what  is  their 
occupation  ?  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework.  Ac.  f 

4.  How,  and  fyom  what affCfire  chfldren 
occupied  P 


ft.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  handy  f 


6.  What  natural  preducts  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  1«  ather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
industrial  purposes? 


7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  SchoolB?  Name  the 
sdiools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How   many 
schools? 


children    attend   the 


10.  Prom  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school  ?  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


CapL  Ooshy,  J.P.,  D.L^  IsLd- 
owner. 


StradbaHy 


Agricultare 


7«.  to  80.  per  week 


Farm   work.    Lately   a 
many  women  employed 
ting  socks. 


Mr.  Danl.  Whelen,  y.C.PX.G, 
fanner,-  (90.) 


Barrowl 
town, 
M  agency. 


On  the  land 


jChnrch- 
rlinju),   Xjlahlmi, 


6a.m.to6pjn.   St.  week 


Sometimes  they  are  eraplojed 
on  the  farms.  ir«iftiiig  and 
crochet* 


n  to  do  aomethhifr 


from  8. 


Yes 


Wool,  strew,  a  few  osiers.  There 
is  a  Tevy  Ifuwe  extent  of  ground 
under  liaael  copse  on  Lord 
Lansdowne's,  Sir  Allan 
Walshe's,  Mr.  Trendi'a,  and 
my  own  property  which  might 
be  made  into  hampers  and 
baskets,  and  for  which  hasel 
there  18  little  or  no  sale,  and 
it  might  be  used  in  giving 
employment  to  hundreds  or 
women  and  children. 

Tea  •         •         •         • 


2  and  a  large  conrent  school 


QeneraUyso 


Wool,  wood,  straw 


Water-power    is   available   ia 
winter,  but  fails  in  anmmer. 


3  miles.   5  named 


60  and  150; 
know. 


the  other  I  do  not 


8  and  S  Irish  mxles 


From  40  to  70 


Up  to  2  miles.    10—3 


'4  on  page  418. 
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Aniwert. 


No.  of 
Bon. 


QUBBir'S  COVVTT. 


KiLDASS. 


Lolor.  Biq..  ILP^  fumer. 


Hoiintntli»  AMmjMz,  Maiy- 
borough. 


labour 


Wlien  empl^fed*  about  9f.  a 


Only   Held    labour,   and    not 
Bullldent. 


At  haaj  aeaaons  onlj,  and  at 
aipricnltiBe.  From  10  jean 
of 


Tes 


Straw,  wool,  and  raw  hides  in 
largo  qnantitj. 


In  Buuiy  placee  . 


Aboat4Bngliahinilea.  4naiD6d 


About  M  in  each 


AboutSmilea.   10-S 


Rer.  Jas.  Boyle,  P.P. 


Athy 


Agrioulture.   Briolunaking 


Suminer6a.in.to6p.in.;  winter 
7  a.m.  to  7  p  m.  Wages  rary 
with  the  season. 


Some  little  knitting  and  needle- 
work. Bamlngs  precarious. 
Bzcept  in  hanrest»  th^  are 
mostly  idle. 


As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  work 
th^  are  enaged  in  whatever 
employment  tb^y  can  get. 


They  are 


The  materials  named  ars  ob- 
tainable. 


Abundance     of     water-power 
going  to  waste 


About  4  miles.   6  named 


Nearly  1,000 


Some  come  6  miles.   10—8 


Her.  Osnon  Bagot 


Foulstouiu  Kilmead.  Narragh- 
more.  M  amey,  BaUyshannon, 
BuncrofU 


Small  farming 


All     their    time.     Labourers* 
wages  arerage  Is.  4nL  per  day. 


Women  if  instructed  in  dairy 
work,  Ac  could  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. Large  quantltibs  of 
Eoulti7  are  now  reared.  No 
ome  industries. 


From  about  16 


Very  mush  so 


Plenty  of  leather  and  atfaw  to 
be  had. 


Tes 


li— 8  miles.   4  named 


From  S  miles  and  under 


21 


6 


10 


ConHimed  •»  page  410.  * 
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B1TAL 


►vl)     I     Ik^ 


[ON  OV  TBCHHrCAL  INSTRUCnON : 


KmnASS. 


■m  tte 


of  tte 


MMMBoudof 


WilfniM.  OOltovi^  tSlgamwn, 
Usk  ^  " 


OoLaB^DeM^JJ. 


ii 
Md  m  tMr ordiDHT  duly  vork? 
Hov  Mveii  do  ttaj 


X  An  llw  voBon  oeeopiad  In  any  work 
I7  whidi  tbqr  earn  moaorf  If  to* 
how  Biiichf  If  DOi»  what  ii  their 
oocnpationT  Are  thfRre  taj  home 
iodoakriea  aneh  aa  Imitting,  taoe- 
nakiiift  neadlerak,  Ae.r 

4b  How,  and  from  what  agik  are  ehfldran 


to     UL 


with 


a  few  vpiT 


lb  Ai«  the  people  RenaraDjr  tatalUteBt, 
iadnamom^  and  handy  r 


6k  IThat  aatoral 
(MdiaB 


without 
L   to  Ci. 


Hot 
to 


Odhnd0e  - 


Asrieali 
flaz-n 


toal 


KifUiop.' 


10  horn  a 
in 


reKottr 


IMl  a  week. 


Siaee  atopiMite  of  nrilla,  obIt 
term  woHl.  fWhm  in  won 
the  millt  emplqied  •W-'fOi 
hands  in  aD.] 


Prom  11  to  14  OB  the 


Woai 


in  yoor  district  whidi 
preeent  proAtiatty 
GidnatrialpiurpQaea 


at 
lor 


7.1a 


8.  At  what  diitanee  apart  an  the 
Natioaal     Sehoob?    Hame    the 
to 


the 


Not 


Itfrty  aqnpiiad   with 


fL  How  many    ehiUrett 


la  rnvBi  what  d«rtaBW*>  the  Aadtrn 
<v4Be  to  attend  trhool  ?  What  are 
the  9ch.x4  honraf 


Ahovt  S 
hnd|», 


lined  mUh  in  ftaU  order. 


nulen    One  at  Ot- 


to the 


ItoSnuleiL  1^-9    • 


AhontSM 


SmileaorleM.  »-S 


(\ 
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Ansvns* 


DuBLnr. 


No.  of 
Qiiei- 
tion. 


BeT.  Jno.  H.  Dobotm.  P.P. 


Celbrid^  And  Stnfllui 


Formerly  a  mannfiieturiiig 
town,  t  flax  thread  mills 
emplning  900  handi.]  Now 
a  few  Carmen*  Ac. 


All  day.    Labonms  8».  to  9». 
per  week.  Moot  are  reiy  poor. 


At  moet  parte  of  tbe  jear ;  they 
haTe  little  employment  now. 
Field  work  at  harvest. 


After  leaTinK  school  at  12  or  13, 
they  do  any  work  they  can 

Kt.  hnt  there  is  little  to  be 
id  now. 


Na  Afewtiadespeopleaie 


Wool,    wood,    limettonek    Ac 
Nothing  speciaL 


Bey.  P.  A.  Terice,  CG.  Rer. 
J.  K.  Walshoi  P.P.  [Replies 
identicaL] 


Skerries 


Fishing  prindpally.  Also 
ing. 


A  fUr  i^roportion  of  their  time 
occupied.  Wages  very  pre- 
carious, ssy  Ss.  a  week. 


Net  mendinv,  knitting,  tam- 
bouring. Making  of  straw 
envelopes.  Much  not  to  be 
esmed  in  consequence  of 
French  competition. 


Gtoneml  employment,  and  from 
about  14  years. 


Bev.  D.  P.  Muleahy,  P.P. 


Swords   [Halahide,  Brumoon- 
dm]. 


Men  and  boys  labour  in  the 

fields. 


8  tc  11  hours.  At  pres«mt  time 
wages  9s.  to  6s.  per  day.  Aver- 
age 2s.  a  day. 


Wishes  tb^  had  ooenpatien 
for  women  "  to  keep  them  ftrom 
gossiping."  Good  opening  for 
factoiy. 


In  the  fields  from  the  age  of  9 


Yes 


Wool,  leather,  wood,  straw,  lime- 
stone. 


Ta 


Convent  school  for  giris  and 
chOdren,  and  boys'  school 
(Nfttional)  at  Cdbridge.  At 
Straflkn,  S  miles  did^t,  a 
mixed  NatioQal  SdiooL 


when  at 


350  when  at  best;  2» 
vont. 


Schools 
for  most. 


Quite  abundant 


Sehoob  in  town  and  country 


Daily  average  in  all  the 
chial  schoolsB487. 


AboQt  21  miles.   10-8 


Asarule^yes 


Oood  supply  of  wool,  straw,  and 
limestone. 


A  constant  supply 


21  apart.   8  in  parish 


NeariyBQO 


21 


8 


1—4  miles.    l<^-9 


. 


M 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Questioiii; 


Answen. 


KiLDABB. 


11.  Do  any  of  the  ohildrenleuii  drawing? 
Ifao,  how  many? 


11.  Could  the  use  of  the  Mshool-rooma  he 
obtained  after  aohool  hours  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  uan  of  took 
or  in  any  particular  trade  ?  Could 
any  other  room  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily or  Dermaneutly  for  such 
a  purpoee,  nree  of  oosi  or  for  a 
small  remuneration? 


19.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serve  as  a  work- 
shop  near  to»  or  in  connection  with, 
the  school  building  ? 


li.  Is  there  any  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  hit  trade? 


1ft.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  iierson  qualify  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
p^mont  on  results? 


16b  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Questmn  6^  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualify 
themselTes  fbr  tbat  purpoMb  if 
promiaed  payment  on  retolts  ? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  exttaneoos  sonroe 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  effortak 
would  such  efforts  be  made^  and 
with  wbat  proepect  of  success^ 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handiiiaft? 


18.  Hare  you  reann  to  heUere  that  the 

pc<»le 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  AdulU 
would  "avail     themselves     with 
alacrity   of    anoh   instruction   if 
^eredtothem? 

19.  Have  you  any  other  sumstions  to 

oll^r  which  mKf  M>ist  ^^  Commie- 
aioners  in  canrying  out  the  objects 
tlMj  have  in  view  r 


av  What  ftirnitiw.  if  »!V.  «*»*  to^^^is- 
iKwiiiff  i^  the  work  done  hv  adults 
oTchiklren?  What  nulway  or 
canal  commu^' 


Drawing  {not  taught  in  schools. 
No  enooursKcment  given  by 
Education  Board. 


Tes 


Yes  - 


Haa  no  knowledse  of  what 
may  be  intended  ny  proposed 
instruction,  Ac 


Master  and  mistress  will 
qualify  if  sufficient  remunera- 
tion is  guaranteed. 


I  feel  sure  that  sevend  tndes- 
nmn  would  gladly  assist  in 
teaching  handicrafts  if  sure 
of  remuneration. 


Local  eflbrti  wiU  gladly  be 
made  in  view  of  remunentioii 
and  permanent  veenltB. 


Both  children  and  adults  will 
eagerly  avail  themselves  ofany 
inntruction  calculated  to  afford 
them  a  means  of  sn^Mit. 


To  be  sincere  in  yoor  de&irr, 
and  prove  to  the  people  that 
^our  object  is  to  permanently 
improve  their  condition. 


No  markets.    Railway  Smiles; 
eanalSmilea. 


A  few  at  nuna'  soiiooia 


There  would  be  no  dilBoalty 


Yes 


I  know  of  none 


ProbaUy  he  would 


The  district  I  write  about  is 
peculiarly  situated,  aiid  fbr 
many  years,  whilst  the  fbx- ' 
mills    were    at   work,  tbe' 
people   depended    entiie^f , 
on  the  emplcymeot  tberon 
given.    Binoe    th^y     hafe^ 
ceased  to  work,  maiyr  of  the ' 
best  of  the  populatian  haw 
left  the  district  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  leaviiw 
the  least  industrious  p«tiaii 
behind. 
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DCBUS. 


KcoT 


No 


There  is  a  plM»  which  hm 
»  sebooL    Would  init  u 
workihopw 


Ganwntei%  iiiMan%  hrieUajcn 


I  fear  there  is  no  pRMpect  of  U17 
elpiBiuuk 


AsfehoTO 


Some  might :  not  aany*  I  ter 
the  ettepdence  of  hoji  would 
be  ?ei7  smalL  We  had  ni|Jit 
•ehoole  when  the  feetortes 
vere  et  work,  end  eren  then 
the  etteodanee  WM  bed. 


Nonei  eneepC  ttuit  eome  eom* 
peniee  iboiild  work  the  fiio- 
toriee. 


G.  8.  ft  W.  Beilwajy  1  mile  distent. 
G.  W.  Beilwur  8  miles  distant 
Ormd  and  Boyml  Ounls  at 
nme  diitanoe. 


AbontSorW 


Tee 


Abondant 


.modatfam. 
wieting. 


Tee 


Tee 


Jodcins  from  personal  know- 
leage,  I  belieTe  efforte  would 


bemikde. 


IhsTe 


Tee 


Oommnnicition    with   Dublin 
and  Belbut  by  rail;  also  hy 


Kooe 


Tee 


The 
8or4w 


usual  oountiy  carpenter  i 


lehouldthmkao 


We  haTe  eeveral  intelligent 
young  men  who  are  only  too 
willing  to  be  empkcred. 


It  is  indeed  a  great  pity  theee 
offers  were  not  made  years 
aga  We  should  haTe  lees  dis- 
oontenti  and  our  pec^le  would 
begrateftil. 


Under  proper  Indning;  with 
kindness  and  flrmneai^  I 
should  hare  great  hope. 


If  the  work  is  started  I  will 
leare  nothing  undone  by  word 
and  encouragement  to  make 
it  a  sucoeas. 


Swords  6  miles  from  Dublin  hy 
road,  and  8  miles  from  Mala- 
hide  railway  station. 


U 


(a.)  Tei.in  »mim«r:  they  are       U 
n*ed  in  mmtcr.    (*.)  To^for 
asBaUsuau 


IS 


U 


15 


IG 


17 


18 


10 


SO 
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BOTAIi  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Quettiona. 


Answers. 


DuBLiir. 


WlCKJLOW. 


82.  State  your  own  name  and  occupation, 
and  proper  postal  address. 


21«  Please  state  the  names  and  full  postal 
addresses  of  the  loosUty  or  districts 
to  which  the  foregoing  partioulars 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  Uyelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  you  reside,  or  with 
which  TOu  are  most  familiarly 
acquainted? 


8.  What  portion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
pied in  ttieir  ordinary  daily  work? 
How  much  dO'thcy  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum  P 


3.  Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  work 
by  which  they  earn  money  P  If  so, 
how  much?  If  not,  what  is  their 
occupation  P  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework,  &c. 


How,  and  from  what  age,  are  children 
oocupiedP 


6.  Are  the  T>eople  generally  intelligent, 
iniustrious,  and  handy  ? 


e.  What  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
mdustrial  purposes? 


7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At   what   distance   apart   are   the 

National     Schools?     Name    the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How    many   children    attend    the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school  ?  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


11.  Bo  any  of  the  children  learn  drawing? 
If  so,  how  many? 


BiCT.  H.  Murphy.  C.C. 


Kingstown 


Hardly  any  manufactures. 
Byen  ordinary  tradesmen  sent 
from  Dublin.  Chief  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  the 
sea,  milwayi^  and  Harbours, 
Ac  Commissioners. 

6  ajn«— 6  p  jn«         •         •      • 


Serrants  and  dressmakers.   No 
home  industries. 


No  occupation  except  as  shop 
messengers,  Ac 


Fairly  so 


None   All  built  upon 


No 


No  National  Schools  for  boys; 
two  Irish  church  schools; 
Ghristian  Brotheni'  schools. 


Girls'  National  School  has  900 
girls  and  inflmt  boys. 


Up  to  U  miles.   10—8 


About  eo 


W.J.  Corbet,  Bsq.,MJ. 


Kilcool,  Ddnny,  The  Thwrn, 
Newkm,  Momit  Kgniwdy. 


Small  f^tfming  and  Iknn  laboor 


The  whole  tirae.   LaboorenlOi. 


In,  harrest  time,  get  2s.  a  dsr 
for  9  or  4  weeks.  No  home 
industries. 


From  10  years  or  so^in  thefiddi 


Yerymuchso 


Plenty  of  wool  and  atnv. 
Osiers  might  wiOi  a  little 
trouble  be  nad  in  qoasti^. 


Tes.   There  is  a  good-^iaed  eon- 
mill  near,  lying  idle. 


2  or  Smiles,  inanied 


Cannot  say  with  aocoracy.  Pro- 
bably 800  on  tbe  avenge. 


SorSmiles.   10—8 


No 


Continued  on  page  4SA, 
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Aniwen. 


No.  of 
Qiiet- 
tion. 


WiCXLOW. 


Caslow. 


Rev.  Win.  Ouon  DiUon*  P.P. 


Widdov,  €0iiiil7  town  • 


Aiiiaos  and  labouranu    Bm« 
pk^yment  in  ohMnical  workf . 


6  ajn.— S  |un.  Artiayia  dOt» 
week  s  labonrarf,  lOr.  to  ISt* 


No;    vith    the  eioeption    of 


AeT.  Jm.  Dunpbj,  P.P. 


Arklow 


Ohieflj  bj  herring  flihinfr,  Ac  • 


AU  their  time 


MendingneU.  Somestknitting 
guernai^ye. 


Not  oecnpied,  ezoept  in 
vork* 


IntelUgent  sndTeryindnitrioiui, 
but  not  handy. 


The  bert  wool  and  plentgr  of 
wood. 


Yes 


Good  Natiooal  Sohoola  In  the 
town  and  in  »  TiUage  li  milet 
twior. 


tfoitly   fttan   the    town   and 
▼iltage.   9.90-8. 


No  emplojment  after  leaving 
■ohool. 


Rer.  P.  P.  Nolan.  Adm. 
I 

Tallow 


Fanniog  and  agrioahural  1*. 
boar.  00  ofcit  of  tOO  familiea 
in  the  town  piaotloaUjr  with- 
out emplojment. 


10  hoon  in  nunmer,  7  hoon  in 
winter. 


No  ooeapation,  aa  a  rule,  except 
In  apnng  and  harvevt. 


Generally  apeaUng,  the  children 
hare  no  employment. 


Thqr 


Wood,  atrav^  granite  in  aban- 
danoe.   [  Unoaed  ww  mills.] 


Tea 


National  Schools  in  the  town 
of  Arklow,  male  and  fsmale. 


Aboat  000  in  both  iofaDoIa 


UptoSandSmiles.   10-41 


Some  in  the  adfanoed  e 


Tee 


Wool,  wood,  straw,  oden 


Tea 


StoSmika.   0 named 


Between  000  and  000  children 
attend. 


Up  to  2  miles.    10— S 


No 


21 


6 


8 


10 


11 
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ROYAL  €X)lfMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTTRUCTTON : 


Qaestioni. 


Answen. 


DUBUV. 


18.  Gould  the  uto  of  the  school-roomB  be 
obtained  after  aohool  hotura  for 
faring  instruction  in  the  uee  of 
tools  or  in  any  particular  trade  f 
*  Cot^ld  any  other  room  be  obtained 
tonporanly  or  permanently  for 
such  a  pnrpoMb  free  of  coiA,  or  for  a 
small  remuneration. 


IS.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serve  as  a  work- 
shop near  to»  or  in  conneotion  with, 
tlM  school  building  f 


14.  Is  there  amr  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  some  handi- 
crsft  or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  th^  use  of 
the  toola  employed  in  his  tnde. 


15.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  aualitjr  himself  to 
giTc  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  f 


18.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrsfts, 
su<?h  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  8,  and 
if  not.  would  anr  persons  qualify 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  if 
promised  payment  ou  results  P 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
wore  offered  in  aid  of  local  effort^ 
would  such  eflnurti  be  made,  and 
with  what  pronpect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft? 


18.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people 
(a.)  Children 
(b.)  Adults 
would    axail     themselves    with 
alacrity   of    such   instnu^on  if 
offered  to  them  P 


19.  Have  you  any  other  sonestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sionera  incanjinKOut  the  objects 
tbey  have  in  view  P 


SO.  What  fWsilities,  if  any.  exist  tor  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children  P  What  railway  or 
canal  commrniimtion  exittk 


Doubtful 


No 


WlCKLOW. 


(a.)  DoubtfuL     (&.)  No  doubt 
at  a  trifling  cost. 


No  doubt 


Ithinknot 


No 


Thera  ara  carpenters  smiths, 
and  shocmaken,  but  I  dooU 
if  they  could  undertake  to  give 
instruction. 


Ithinknot 


I  don't  think  it  Ukely 


If  it  is*  asked,  would  moaiey  be 
subscribed,  I  fear  th«  people 
are  too  poor  to.  giva    much 


I  have  no  doubt  tfaer  vonkl 
eagerly  avail  themsdvea  of 
such  advantagea. 


Invldni^ofDublin 


No  local  maricet    Baflway 
munioation  with  Dublin. 
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Answers. 


WiCKLOW. 


Cablow. 


No.  of 
Ques- 
tion. 


Yes 


Tes 


Caipenten  ooald  be  got 


I  think  the  master  oould  give 
ixutmetion  in  agriculture. 


Tcs 


Tes 


Tes- 


Tee 


I  doubt  much  if  such  ptsrsons 
could  be  got. 


I  think  not 


I  think  girb  would  avail  them- 
selves of  instruction  in  needle- 
work and  cooking,  and  bo  js  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and 
gardening. 


Bsilway  and   a  new    harbour 
about  to  be  opened. 


I  think  there  would 


Yes- 


Booms  oould  be  obtained 


Tee. 


Oarpenlers^  blacksmiths, 

painters,  and  glaciers. 


Shoemakers,  osrpenters,  smiths', 
baken^  tailors. 


Fears  Jealousy  on  part  of  trades- 
men  alreac>  established. 


Teach  the  females  with  their 
ordbiary  course— plain  sewing 
and  good  plain  cooking. 


Railway;  and    good     harbour 
about  to  be  constructed. 


Believes  that  children  of  16—20 
would. 


Railway  8  miles  distant  - 


IS 


19 


14 


li 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


i     16581. 
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POYAL  COMMISSION   ON  TECHNICAL  INSTEUCTION : 


Qoeationi. 


Answers. 


Cablow. 


22.  Bfaite  your  own  name  and  oooapatioxk, 
and  proper  postal  addren. 


21.  Please  state  the  names  and  foU  postal 
addresses  of  the  locality  or  districts 
to  which  the  foregoing  particulars 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  lirelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  you  reside,  or  with 
which  you  are  most  familiarly 
acquainted? 


2.  What  portion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
pied in  their  ordinajry  daily  work  P 
How  much  do  they  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum  ? 


Ar  J  the  women  occupied  in  any  work 
by  which  they  earn  monmr  f  If  so, 
how  much?  If  not,  what  is  their 
occupation?  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework,  Ac.f 


4.  How,  and  from  what  age,  are  ohildren 
occupied  f 


6.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
iodu8tnous»  and  handy  ? 


6.  What  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
ludustrial  purposes? 


7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


0.  How    many  children   attend    the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school  ?  What  are 
the  school  hours  ? 


11.  Do  sny  or  the  children  learn  drawing  ? 
If  so.  how  many? 


Chas.  Casey,  Esq.,  native  timber 
exporter. 


Carlow  town  and   neighbour* 
hojd. 


FarmerN,  artisans  and  labourers 


8—12  hours  per  day.  Artiians 
2fts.  to  80s.  week;  labourers 
8s.  to  12s.  week. 


At  harvest,  ibo.  8«.  to  12«.  a  week. 
Mostly  idle  and  in  want. 
Sempstresses  8s.  to  12«.  week. 
No  home  industries. 


From  12—16  years  old  at  any 
employment  they  can  get. 


Intelligent  enough  and  handy, 
but  cannot  say  they  are  in- 
dustrious or  thrifty;  de- 
moralized by  want  of  steady 
employment. 


None  unutilised 


Tes 


1  to  2  miles,      named 


2  schools  with  20, 8  schools  with 
eo,  on  an  average. 

UptoUmOes.   10-8    - 


Very  few,  if  any 


W.  J.   Hamilton,  Baq.,  Local 
Goverament  Inspector. 


Fiddown  (TUtown].     His  di> 
trict.     as    inspector,    under 
Local  Government  Board. 


Agriculture 


6  a.m.— 6  p.m.   Is.  6d.  per  day. 


Chieflyin  the  fields.  3«.  to  4c 
per  week.  Yery  few  home 
industries. 


From  the  time  they  are  aliieto 
do  anything.  No  corapalsoiT 
education.  Kept  at  home  on 
slightest  pretence  to  work  on 
fums. 


Yes  .  .  •  but  not  so  good  as 
they  were  before  oonnsied 
in  .towns,  and  idled  'and  dc 
moraliied  I7  agitation,  drink, 
Ac. 


None 


Tes 


About  8  miles.    1  named 


2  or  8  milea.   10—9  - 


A  few,  especially   in 
schools,  but  not 
rural  achools. 


fL\ 


Continued  on  page  480. 
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No.  of 

Qv 

tic 


DOVSOAL. 


ion* 


W.  Sinelain  "Bmin  landed 
prietor. 


West  DoDogU  gvneimUj 


ptO" 


Agricnitain  and  fldiiiig 


Greater  part  of  ptvaUtion  small 
landhMderL  who  do  not  work 
ae  they  oagnt. 


Knittiiif  ,  and  eome  in  muslin 
emlnroiocfy* 


Begin  to  knit  nt  10  toll 
ohL 


Intelligait  enooffii.  but  not  In- 
orhandj. 


Wool,  wood,  ftimw 


Meet   Be?.   M.   liOne,   BJ). 
Biahop  of  B^hoe.  ^ 


Breiy  part  of  Donegal 


Farm  prodnoe  (eropa).  Profit 
on  cattle  and  abeep.  Going  to 
England  and  aendlngolilldran 
to 


Whole  time  oocapied  in  summer ; 
none  in  winter.  7«.  to  9$,  per 
week. 


Some  in  field  work  in  iommer. 
A  few  in  winter  earn  lid.  to 
Id.  per  daj  by  knitting. 


Children  from  It  to  10  tend 
cattle  in  summer. 


Both  intellinnt  and  indnstrioos. 
Are  oapaoie  of  being  trained. 


Uari,  stnw,  marble^  granite, 
osien. 


ToanytfiteDt 


Bchools  nmnerons  and  good 


A  very  lar^e  nnmher 


Have  seldom  more  than  t  miles 
to  go»  bat  will  go  more  to 
ftiToofite  schools. 


Vo 


Water-power    in    erwy    part 
magnificent. 


Two  miles  apart  on  avorage 


lor  Smiles.  10-0 


Hardly  any 


BeT.    Jss.    MoPadden,    P.P., 
lictterkenny. 


Gweedora  - 


Meagre  crops  and  earnings  of 
fiunily  by  aenriee  in  Bngland, 
AmencaiAc. 


About  one-fourth  of  time 


Girls  generally  go  to  service  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer.  A 
few  earn  about  9d,  a  day  at 
knitting. 


Prom   0    yean   upwards  are 
generally  put  to  iorvice. 


21 


Hig^ily  spoken  of  ss   general 
servants  and  labourers. 


Granite^  marblei  tnibarr  and 
peat»  oiide  of  iron,  wool,  flsb- 


Hsgnificent  water-power 


8  schoola,  S  to  0  miles  apart 


Average  per  school :  winter  100, 
summer  00. 


2  miles.    10—8   * 


No 


8 


10 


11 


Coniinusd  an  page  48L 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Questions. 


Anaweim. 


Cablow. 


KiLKunrr. 


12.  Could  the  qbo  of  the  school-rooms  be 
obtained  after  school    hours  for 

S'ying  instruction  in  the  use  of 
ols  or  in  any  particular  trade? 
Gould  an^  other  room  be  obtained 
temporarily  or  permanently  for 
such  a  purpose,  free  of  oost»or  for  a 
■mall  remuneration  f 


18.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary buildinff  to  serve  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  oonnoctlon  wi^, 
the  school  building? 


14  Is  there  any  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  f 


lA.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  ))erson  qualify  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handieraftf, 
suck  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6,  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualify 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  if 
promised  payment  on  results? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towsrds  defying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft? 


18.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(b.)  Adults 
would    avail     themselves     with 
iJacrity    of   such    instruction    if 
offered  to  them? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  sugKeations  to 
oflfer  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  earring  out  the  objects 
they  have  in  view? 


What  fkoilities,  if  any.  exist  for  dis- 
posin|[  of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists  ? 


Thinks  so  In  all  cases 


In  most  places,  yes 


Local  artisans  can  be  had,  but 
cannot  say  whether  they 
would  undertake  to  give  in- 
struction. 


Asarulepyos 


Csrpenterv, 
cutters,  Ac 


masons,      sto^e- 


I  think  they  would 


Doubtful 


(a.)  Thinks  so.  (b.)  DoubtfVil, 
as  thev  generally  live 
**  fh>m  hand  to  mouth." 


That  an  inspector  should  visit 
the  district  and  see  for  him- 
self before  entering  on  the 
enterprise. 


Railway  and  canal  oommunioar 
tion. 


Has  no  doubt  local  efforts  vouki 
bo  mad^  but  at  preaant  tben^ 
is  general  pov«ty  amoi^  all 
clashes. 


Tes,  very  gladly   • 


Unless  fnstructi<m  be  of  tfae 
highest  elass,  aa  at  Artane,  1 
question  whether  it  would  b« 
of  muoh  value. 


Bail,  river,  fto. 
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Aiisw6n. 


DOHBGAL. 


No.  Of 

QUM- 

turn. 


Yei^  in  moti  plaoM 


There  are  atrpenien 


Thinks  not 


Fean  it  would  not  be  euy  to 
find  anyone  likely  to  qualil^. 


Thinki  that^in  oonseqnenoe  of 
raoent  lef^ialation.  few,  if  any, 
contribntums  woold  be  made. 


OHinoiny 


Teaehinc  of  rough   oupentry 
would  oe  naefttl. 


Tet,  evexywhere 


At  most  sobools 


Yes,  in  the  fmsll  towns,  and 
frequently  in  the  country. 


I  don't  beliOTe 


aon'v  DeueTe  anyone  would, 
except  someone  who  is  already 
employed  at  some  trade. 


Tes,  for  wool  stockings  and 
homespnnidoths.  Other  must 
befouxkd. 


Tes 


11 


Tes 


IS 


Little  elianoe^  as  people  are  poor 
and  landlords  non-rerident. 


Yea,  both,  if  prospect  of  Iklrly 
remuneratiTe  results. 


To  introduce  some  of  the  in- 
dustries to  give  a  practical 
proof  of  the  advantages  of 
teaming  them. 


Railways  are   being  extended 
throughout  the  country. 


Thinks  not 


Thinks  so 


(a.)  Thinks  not   (6.)Isnotsuro 


Fteople  too  poor 


U 


16 


16 


Would  exert  them  to  do  so.  but 
cannot  spoak  confidently  of 
result  without  trial. 


Ohie&r  by  sea;  only 


by 


17 


18 


19 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTBUOriON  : 


QuMtlona. 


Ansfnsn. 


DOHVOIX. 


SS.  State  your  own  name  and  occupation, 
and  proper  poatal  addreM. 


SL  Pleaae  state  the  nameaand  full  pottal 
addraiSM  of  the  looality  or  dittricta 
to  whieh  the  foregoing  particulan 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  meant  of  liTelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  whieh  you  reeide^  or  with 
which  Tou  are  most  familiarly 
acquainted  f 

1.  What  portion  of  their  time  ia  oocn- 

Sied  in  their  ordinaiy  daily  work? 
[ow  much  do  they  earn  per  week, 
orperannumP 


8.  Are  the  wmnen  oooupled  in  any  work 
hy  which  they  earn  money  f  If  ao, 
how  much?  If  not.  what  ia  their 
occupation?  Are  there  any  home 
industriea  such  aa  knitting.  laoe> 
making,  needlework,  Ac.  f 


4.  How,  and  firom  what  age,  are  children 
occupied  f 


fi.  Am  the  p(H>ple  generally  intelligent, 
induatriouB,  and  handy  f 


6,  What  natural  nroducta  or  materiala 
(auoh  aa  Wool,  lAther,  wood,  atraw, 
marble^  or  oaiera)  are  obtainable 
in  your  diatrict  which  are  not  at 
present  profltably  employed  for 
induatrial  purpoaea  f 


7.  Ia  water-power  eaaily  obtainable  flrom 
atreama? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Bchoola?  Name  the 
achoola  neareat  to  you. 


9.  How   many   children    attend    the 
achoola? 


10.  From  what  diatance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  achoolf  What  are 
the  achool  houra  f 


11.  Doany  of  the  children  learn  drawing? 
If  ao,howmuny? 


Very  BeT.  Jaa.  Btephena,  P.P.  - 


Killybega 


Axrieulture  and  flaUng.   A  fbw 
labourera  and  artiaana. 


Sunriae  to  sunset.   Labourera 
la.  6d.  per  day. 


A  few  in  "  aprigging,"  knitting, 
and  millineiy* 


About  one-half  from  6  to  12 
attend  achool ;  others  at  home. 


Generally 


Wool  and  atraw 


Yea 


Ber.  Chaa.  MoGlynn,  PP. 


Lettermaeaward, 
Tempacrooe^ 
Magfaery,  Doeany. 


Crqpa.      Keh>     manufaetore 
chjldren'a  hire.     Scotch 
Engliah 


Entire  day  m  aprinic,  summer, 
and  harvest ;  none  in  winto'. 


In  the   harreai    (men   beimc 
abaent).    8rf.  toioLperdayat  i 
knittixig  ^when  there  ia  work). ! 


Boya  from  8  years  heid  catU« 
and  aheep  i  girla  from  6  kniv 


Difficult  to  find  people 


Bed   and   grey 
limited). 


(utt- 


Any  number  of 
upward  of  80  lakes. 


1  mile  apart.   6  sohoola 


SOOonroUa 


2  milea  at  moat.   10—8 


20 


! 


About  8  milesapari.    is adtoob 


9S9  boys  and  781  girls ;  avera^ 
40  per  achool. 


UmUea.    l(H-8 


Very  few 


CatUiHued  on  page  484. 
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Aniwon. 


FnUCjLVAGH. 


FBBM AV1.0H,  TrxoiTB,  to. 


Trsora. 


Rev.  Jno.  MoKouui*  P.P. 


FiBttisoandBellaek 


Belleek  pottery.  A  little  lar 
boaring.  Bed  pesture.  Be* 
meinderirMte  moimtein  aiid 


Chief  pert  idlob  lor  mnt  of  em- 
plQjrxneiit. 


Soioe  stoekingt  mede  and  wool 
■pan.  Oiru  go  10  miles  for 
If.  worth  of  work. 


None,  except  et  Belleek  pottery. 
**  Neked«  and  half  itarred." 


Teikfety 


Valuable   mineralat  plenty  of. 
wool,  mMrble,  clayi  iron,  lead. 


Tery;  identy 


From  100  toM 


BomeSmOei.   9JO-S.0 


AlmottnoiM 


Moit  Ber.  J.  Donnelly,  D.D^ 
B.C.,  Bishop  of  Clogber. 


IMocese  of  Clogher  (Co.  If  ona^ 
ghan,  nearly  all  Co.  Fer- 
managh, lante  portion  of 
Tyrone,  and  portions  of 
Ilonegal  and  Louth). 

Agriooltuie  t  shopkeepers.  A 
rery  few  in  smiiu  factories. 


Agricoltural  hands,  lAbourein, 
and  flMJtoiy  hands  in  regular 
employ.  Others  about  half 
time.  Farm  labourers  9f. 
(women  te.)  per  week. 

In  S  districts  2#.  to  4r.  per  week 
earned  in  crochet  and  lace- 
making.    Most  others  at  fkrm 

•   or-house  -work,  or  not  at  alL 


From  13  to  14 ;  but  at  spring  and 
harvest  time  younger  children 
are  at  farm  work. 


Qenerally  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent; would  be  indust- 
rious if  they  had  employ- 
ment; would  be  handy  if  they 
got  some  technical  education. 

Wood,  flax,  and  others  that  are 
general  to  the  country. 


Water-power  easily  obtainable 
everywhere 


About  a  mile  apart 


ATerage  attendance  the  year 
round  about  86  to  40  per 
school. 


Drawing  taught  in  8  or  4  schools 
to  about  trom  100—200  pupils. 


A.  J.  Mathews*  Bsq.,  newsp^iier 
proprietor. 


Dungannon  and  district 


Flax  spinning,  linen  weaTing, 
agriculture*  coal  mining, 
manufactures,  fanning  imple- 
ments. 


0  a.m.— 4  pjn.  In  the  linen- 
mills  wages  low,  and  accord- 
ing to  class  of  work. 


In  the  mills.  Outside  the 
towns  little  except  field  work 
(in  summer). 


In  mills  and  workshops  aooord- 
ingtoFtetot/Acts.  In  other 
cases  no  fixed  age. 


Tes,  except   in    mountainous 
districts. 


Osiers  plentifU:  tanning  trade 
once  flourished ;  excellent 
btdlding  stone  (is  quarried). 


Yes 


Ik  miles  apart.  5  national 
besides  Royal  School  and 
private  schools. 


To  senior  pupils  in  some 
schools.  Science  and  Art 
Department  class  in  Dungan- 
non. 


No.  of 
Ques- 
tion. 


28 


21 


S 


n 


8 


10 


11 
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BOTAL  GOHMISSION   ON  TECHNICAL  INSTBUCTION 


Questions. 


18.  Gould  the  nee  of  the  ■ohool-roomt  be 
obtained  after  school  hours  for 
giving  i  nstmction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  any  particular  trade  f  Goald 
any  other  room  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  for  snoh 
a  purpose,  nee  of  cost,  or  for  » 
small  remuneration  f 


IS.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serve  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  school  building? 


lit  Is  there  any  skilled  artiisn  near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not.  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  ? 


16.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualirv  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  ss  the  working  u^  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6,  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualifjr 
themselves  for  that  purpose^  u 
promised  payment  on  results? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  cfforta 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defmo^ing  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft?    * 


18.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people 
(a.)  Children 
(6.)  Adults 
would     avail    themselves     with 
alacrity   of  such   iustruotioii    if 
offered  to  them? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sionen  in  carrying  out  the  ol^ects 
they  have  in  view? 


SO.  What  fsoilities.  if  any,  exist  for  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adalts 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists? 


BoraoAL. 


Teacher  wonld 


Many  would  desire  to  learn 
of  sewing-maohine. 


Tea    • 


Tea 


Oarpenten.     smiths, 
tailors. 


but  a  good  deal  woold 
on  aoale  of  reaalta. 


I 


Quarrymen.  but  no  iiwiiniliiinl 
ftoneoutters. 


Sewing-machine    work,   shirt- 
making,  spinning  (wheel). 


17  miles   to   railway  station. 
Puwnger  car  twice  daily. 


Too  poor 


Tea 


Steamers  pass 
railways*  oanals^ 


Ho 
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Anawen. 


FSBKAHAOH. 


FSBMAVJLOH,  TTBOVB,  Ao. 


Ttboitb. 


Xo.of 

QUM- 

tion. 


Yes 


Mott  probably,  or  other  initAble 
rooms. 


In  moAt  oMea  place  of  inatruo- 
tion  could  be  had,  and  achool 
managers  would  be  interested 
in  the  subject. 


Yes 


OMi)enteriL  blaoktmith*,  shoe- 
makers, co. 


InmanjroMes 


Skilled  artiiaas  could  be  ob- 
tained. 


In 


Hmers;  eamml  and  polteiy 
workers. 


'  Would  ffladly  avafl  themselTes 
of  anything  that  fcave  employ- 
mettt.** 


Msny,  no  doubt*  gladly  would 
if  made  worth  their  while. 


Yes    - 


Could  be  easily  arranired,  much 
machinery  being  worked;  have 
good  arttaaos. 


Beliefes  so  in  every  case 


Is  sure  such 
found. 


persons  could  be 


Haa  strong  reasons  to  beliere  so 


Woollen  fiaotories 


SaQway   with   S   atationa   in 
Pettifo  and  BeUeek. 


Is  not  aancuine  of  co-operation 
of  landed  gentry  who  are  the 
moneyed  claaa. 


(a.)  Largely,  {b.)  To  some  extent 


Those  trades  preferable  which 
keep  the  children  under 
parental  eye  and  controL 


Bailwsy  within  reasonable 
distances.  Market  must  be 
provided. 


BeUerea  so,  certainly  • 


Believes  local  effort  oould  be 
lily  enlisted. 


Believes  so»  especially  the  young 
people. 


Both  railway  and  canal  to  larger 
towns. 


12 


IS 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


to 
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ROTAL  CX>MMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Qnertknu. 


Amwen. 


TraovB. 


Suoo. 


St.  SUtsjoar  own  name  Mid  ooottptttion, 
and  proper  poatal  addrew. 


n.  Fleaae  state  the  names  and  full  postal 
addresses  of  the  locality  or  districts 
to  which  the  foroRoing  partioulais 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  you  reside,  or  with 
which  yon  are  most  funiliarly 
acquainted  Y 

t.  What  portion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
pied in  their  ordinaiy  daily  work  ? 
How  much  do  tliey  earn  per  week, 
orperannumf 


8.  Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  work 
by  which  thej  earn  moneT  f  If  so, 
how  much?  If  not, what  is  their 
occu|iationf  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting;  lace- 
making,  needlework,  to.  f 

4.  How,  and  from  what  age*  are  children 
occupied? 


6.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  handy  ? 


6.  What  natural  products  or  materials 

(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
industrial  purposes? 

7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 

streams? 


W.     Armstrong,   Bsq^    Local 
€k)Temmeut  Inspector. 


KUkeery  and  district 


Labouring    .- 


Difllsri  according  to    time  of 
year.   7s.  to  lOt.  per  week. 


Needlework  and  knitting,  and 
house  work. 


In     Tarioos    ways,    and     at 
diiferent 


Theyvaiy 


I  can  offer  no  opinion 


In  seteral  places 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


0.  How    many    children    attend    the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school?  What  are 
the  school  hours  ? 


Continued  on  page  438. 


1^8  miles.  8  schools  - 


Rer.  Jno.  GnttBin^  OLA. 


Toarlestrsae,  TobberoniT. 
Kilmaotyne,Aelara.  (DiatRet 
11  X  emilea.) 


Htbs  by  tilling  soil,  and  spesd- 
ing  4  m<mtiis  in  the  yssr  ta 
England. 


(1)  at  home  8  to  10  boors  \  (S)  tt 
home,  nothing;  in  Sagtasd 
1^  per  week. 


Only  In  their  hones  and  « 
their  own  fields. 


In  the  fields,  tnm.  IS 


Yes 


Wool,  wood,  straw  • 


Yes 


100-8.0 


8  miles  apart.    fiaehoolsBaa^l 


740 


UmUes.    10-^ 


•  • 
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VeB.  AitHadmooa  &BarkM,  D.D., 
PJ». 


Gol]ooii«7»  BillyMKUrtt 


Some  OQ  anall  faims ;  others 
work  in  mlUi  and  gtone 
quarriei. 


All  their  time.     Labourert  9t. 
per  week,  stono-cutten  12.  per 


Uomeitio  work.  Effort  made  to 
■tart  induetry  in  embroidered 
uticlee»but  very  little  dooe 
(girk  got  4i,~~6t.  per  week). 


Superior  intellieenoe 


Plenty  of  wood  and  Umeitone  - 


li*-^ 


Beft  water-power  in  Ireland    - 


Aiihnr  W.  MaU^f  ,  Beq.,  newi- 
paper  editor. 


SljKo,  BallynedhAr,  BalUnden, 

Oliflooy. 


Ordinary  labour;  farm  work; 
flour  and  pin  (?)  mills. 


6ajn.  (summer)  7  aon.  (winter) 
to  7.0  p.m.  10«.  to  20s.  per 
week. 


Some  few  earn  a  nneral  lireli- 
hood,  "and  could  earn  more  if 
tbej  were  inclined  to  be 
industrious." 


From  10—16  yftars,  at  mill  and 
farm  work. 


Nol! 


10  National  Schools 


100  in  each 


Sometimes  S  miles 


Wood  is  manufsotured  Into 
pinns,  and  some  straw  mats 
■re  made,  but,  as  a  rule^  this 
industry  is  avoided. 


Very  easily 


Ser.  Oaoon  Staunton,  P.P.,  y.F. 


Tubberoorry 


Farmers  and  laibourers 


12  hours  per  day  iu  summer. 
7«.  to  10#.  per  week. 


In  the  fields  when  they  can  be 
spared  from  house  work. 
Some  knitting  for  home  use. 


At  school  till  10,  "eioept  when 
parents  are  too  poor  to  clothe 
them.*' 


Very  industrious  and  intelligent 


Wool  and  straw  in  abundance 


In  SUgo  a  first-cUss  Model 
School,  and  smaller  National 
Schools. 


A  fair  share 


To  the  Kodel  School,  tmrn  long 
distances. 


BiTer  M  oy  runs  through 
parish  for  6  miles,  and  in  that 
length  does  not  turn  a  single 
wheel. 


Withm  2  miles  of  each  other. 
10  schools  (Tubberourry  8). 


About  1,000  in  attendance  many 
more  on  the  rolls. 


Some  2  miles.   10— S 


21 


2 


%n 
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IIOTAL  COMMISSIOK  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRlTCnON  : 


Questioni. 


Ttbohs. 


Buoo. 


11.  Do  any  of  the  ehildran  lean  dnwingf 
If  so,howminyr 


IS.  Could  the  nee  of  the  school-rooms  be 
obtaiiied  after  school  hours  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  any  particular  trade  ?  Could 
any  other  room  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  for  such 
a  purpose,  nee  of  cost,  or  for  a 
small  remuneration  f 

IS.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serve  as  a  work- 
shop near  to>  or  in  connection  with« 
the  school  building? 


14.  Is  theie  any  skilled  artican  near  to 
the  school,  ennged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade. 


16.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualify  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  f 


16.  Is  then  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 

hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6»  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualify 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  if 
promised  payment  on  results  f 

17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 

were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  deflraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft? 

18.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 

people 

(a.)  ChUdren 

(ft.)  Adults 
would     avail     themselves    with 
alacrity   of    such   instruction    if 
offered  to  them? 

19.  Have  you  any  other  snggestioni  to 

offer  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  carrying  out  the  objects 
they  have  in  view  P 


20.  What  facilities,  if  any,  exist  fbr  de- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists  ? 


Thinks  not 


Should  apply  to  tho  Oommittee 
of  schooL 


Same 


Cannot  say 


Same 


No 


(l)Tet.    (t)  Thinks  not 


Yes    • 


Yea 


Yes 


Same 


Same 


Same 


No 


(l)No.    (S)Yes 


Yes.  in  case  of  in8tnietio&' in  a 
handicraft. 


Yes 


Get  support  of  bishops  ud 
priests,  and  let  than  r«oom- 
mend  the  project  to  tbeir 
flocks. 


Railway  12  miles  distant 
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Answers. 


Buoo. 


No.  of 
Ques- 
tion. 


No 


Yes 


Tes 


Yes,  if  made  worth  his  while 


HsnUj 


•  • 


AsU 


A  few  in  the  Model  School 


Yes.  (fi)  Intheooantnrdistriots, 
no  other  places  oould  be  had. 


Certainly 


Plenty 


Certainly 


Little  to  be  got  from    local 
soun^es. 


Tos    . 


No 


Abundant  railway  aooommoda- 
tion. 


Plenty 


Yes 


Certainly 


Hake  education  compulsory 


Plenty    - 


About  00 


11 


Yes.    (2)  In  towns  room  could 
easily  be  had. 


12 


Plenty  in  eveiy  case 


IS 


Shoemakers,  masons,  carpenters 


U 


Likely,  in  many  cases 


15 


No  doubt,  if  they  had  a  suHI- 
dent  inducement. 


hi 


Would  bo   glad    to   give  any  |     17 
assistauco  he  could. 


Is  sure  they  would 


Nearest  railway  8  Irish  milen 
away  (an  extension  is  hoped 
for). 


18 


19 


20 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCnON  : 


QueittoiM. 


Amwsn. 


Oalw^t. 


tl.  BftAte  your  own  name  and  ooonpfttion, 
and  inroper  potUl  addren. 


2L  Flflaae  state  the  nameeand  fall  postal 
addrwiiei  of  the  localitj  or  die triota 
to  which  the  foregoing  paiiienlarB 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  districts 
in  which  you  reside,  or  with 
whioh  yon  are  most  familiarly 
acquainted  f 


S.  What  portion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
lted in  their  ordinaiy  daily  work? 
How  much  do  they  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum  f 


8.  Are  the  women  ooenpied  in  any  work 
hy  whi<di  they  earn  money  ?  If  so, 
how  much  f  If  not.  what  is  their 
occupation  f  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework,  Ac  f 


4.  How,  and  from  whsitage^  are  children 
occupied  P 


ft.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  anU  handy  P 


8.  What  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  woot  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
imlustrial  purposes  f 


7.  Is  water-power  eMily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  neanest  to  you. 


9.  How    many    children    attend    the 
schools  r 


10.  Trom  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school?  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


U.  Do  any  of  the  children  learn  drawing  ? 
If  so.hovr  many? 


A.  Oaifnur  Bcott^  Eeq.,  printer 
and  pablisher. 


Galway 


Bnishmaking;  hi^ymaking 


9  to  10  hours  per  day;  men  16«.; 
women  fis . 


Many  old  women  and  yonng  girl* 
are  engaged  in  sewingbags 
at  their  own  homes,  wages 
trifling. 


Miss  Ada 

teaching 


(engaged  ID 
indttstries). 


dyna^,  KiDeen^aadOsmfoe- 


CultiTation  of  theb-  holdings, 
which  hardly  yield  a  bare 


Brery  family  does  its  own  work 


From  8  or  9  years  of  age 


A  great  many  are,  and  a  great 
many  are  not. 


WooL  leather,  marble^  splendid 
building  stone,  paTing  setts, 
Ac;  all  idle. 


Since  evictkm  of  1881  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  estahlith 
cottage  industries  (knitting, 
eroohei  laee^  needlework). 


Any  smount  going  waste,  and 
at  least  two  places  with  wheel 
and  machinery  lying  idle. 


Well  supplied  with  schools 


Not  hsir.   Say  the  Scotch  pro- 
portionate average. 


Ordinaiy  hoars 


Pair  number 


Children  flrom  6  yean  oM 
learning  crochet,  Ac 


Such  has  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
cases  where  they  have  had 
opportunity  of  ahowing 


Nothing  whatever  that  could  be 
turned  to  profitable  acooont 


Plentiful 


2 National  8dhoolfl,4  miles  dis- 
tant. 


160  per  school 


UptoftmOes.   19— SorSJO 


No 
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Am  wen. 


GA.LWAT. 


Clabb. 


No.  of 
tion. 


mohanl  J,  KeUy,  Baq..  newi- 
p»per  editor  Mid  pitqnieUnr. 


TuAm 


Bmpkqrment  (ezeepttmAll  wood 
factory  with  fiO  liAods)  wholly 
agriottltiirBl,  Hid  only  oalf  the 
year  oceniiled. 


Work  very  broken  and  preoariooa 
(subject  to  weather).  Arera^ 
wage :  summer,  moi  t«.,  boya 
U. ;  winter,  men  It.  fid,,  boya 
lOdLftday.  Annual  aTorage  for 
men  U.  s  day. 

No  domertic  indnaferles  ezeept 
»  little  knitting  (whilat  in 
Oonneman  knitting  ia  largely 
done). 


t  for  a  few 


Unempk^ed,  ezoept  ft 
weefca  at  haymaking. 


Sxtremelrao;  "if  tanght  some 
doroeatio  trader  aa  the  Swiaa 
peaantry,  would  be  found  as 
handy  and  energetus." 


Wool,  wood,  straw,  marble  (ex- 
cellent at  Gonnemara),  oaiera. 


Wm.  Toung,  Baq.,  J.P. 


^Traefr  of  eountry  between  Olif- 
den  and  Boundstone. 


Tillage  farming  and  aeapflahing 


Time  well  oconiiied  in  Hahing, 
cutting  turf,  gathering  aea- 
weed,  Ac.  when  not  farming. 
Wagea  oomparatiTely  high, 
and  labour  aoarce,  at  U.  6d.  to 
2f.aday. 

Household  and  flurm  work.  Some 
spinning  and  weaTing  of  wool. 


Mr.  O.  L.  NonOb  professor  of 
music  and  newspaper  editor. 


Bnnis 


Labouring 


6  a.m.  to6 p.m.,  with  I  hours  for 


Excellent 


Ezcenent  school  aooommodation 


Nearly  every  child  attends  school 


Known  some  to  oome  CTeiy  day 
8  Irish  miles  to  school. 


Technical  training  of  every  (even 
the  most  elementary)  kind 
absent 


Sheep  and  cattle  tending  and 
farm  work. 


Veiy  intelligent*  fairly  handy, 
but  certainly  noiituhutriaus. 


Wool  (which  is  all  woriced  up) ; 
a  little  flax  grown  for  fishing- 
lines,  Ac.  Osiers  grow  badly, 
and  are  imoariablf  wtolen. 


Tes 


1  to  2  miles.   4  named 


Pftir  attendance 


Short  distances  only,  the  schoola 
being  near.  10—^ 


Thinks  not 


Women  work  on  f  arma  like  the 
men.   No  home  indnstriea. 


At   any  age,  almoit  in  aame 
way. 


Yny  mudi  ao 


Plenty  of  wool*  kid  akina,  oaiera 


Toy  eaiy  to  obtain 


4to6mOes 


9toSor4  • 


In  some  of  them 


22 


21 


% 


6 


8 


9 


10 


11 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCnON: 


Queitiom. 


Anawen. 


Gaxwjlt. 


IS.  Could  the  use  of  the  ■ohool-rooms  be 
obtained  after  ■ohool  hours  for 
givitiR  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  any  particular  trade  ?  Could 
any  other  room  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  for  such 
a  purpose,  xree  of  oost,  or  for  a 
sniall  remuneration  f 


IS.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serre  as  a  work- 
shop  near  to.  or  in  oonnectiou  with, 
the  school  building  f 


14.  Is  there  an/  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  flchooC  engaged  in  some  haudi> 
craft  or  not.  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  ? 


15.  "Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  quaiuy  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  P 


It,  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  8.  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualifj^ 
themselves  for  that  .purpose,  if 
promised  payment  on  results  f 


17.  If  a  grant  fW>m  an  extrsneous  source 
were  fTered  in  aid  of  local  effort^, 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  deflraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft? 


18.  Hare  you  reaaon  to  believe  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would     avail     themselves     with 
alacrity   of   such    instruction   if 
offered  to  them  ? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  carrying  out  the  objects 
they  have  in  view  r 


SO.  What  facilities,  if  any.  exist  fbr  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children  f  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists  ? 


Any  or  either  oould  be  had 
pretty  easily,  ii  much  wanted, 
and  would  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 


That  oould  be  found  easily 


Sohool-room  eonld  be  most  ju^ 
bably  got  In  evening.  Nootfaer 
suitule  room. 


Suitable  sites  at  both  sohodls 


They  are  to  be  had.  but  are 
fast  dying  out.  especially  the 
Connemara  polishing  trade, 
which  iB  a  secret,  and  onlv  one 
man  in  the  town  knows  it. 


They  would 


They  would 


Great  efforts  would  be  made 
gladly  (he  thinks)  and  would 
psy  well. 


No  trade  practised  in  theneie^ 
bourhood. 


*'No  person  capable  of  tissching 
a  trade." 


Neither    persons 
work  nor 
praotiae. 


qualified  to 
'  on  which  to 


Thinks  they  would 


None,  except  that  there  being 

great  natural  facilities,  a  good 
eld  is  offered  for  turning  a 
large  idle  population  into  an 
industrious  one. 


Plentv  of   communication   by 
road  and  rail. 


A  grant  of  money  oould  be  pro- 
fitably expenoed  in  tiie  ei- 
tension  or  work  already  eosB- 
menced. 


The  people  (men,  womoi,  snd 
children)  would  grasp  vitb 
esgemess  any  means  ol  od- 
ployment  or  improTenMot 
offered. 


Sumsts  a  grant  of  noocy  to 
am  the  work  commenced,  sod 
to  find  a  teacher  for  the  boys. 


No  means  of  disposal  in  neig)i- 
bourhood.  Neajnest  m\^rK 
S6  miles.  Nearest  msil-csr 
14  miles.  Goods  sent  to  Oal- 
way  by  small  flshing^bostt. 
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Answen. 


QAIsWXT, 


Claxb. 


No.  of 
Ques- 
tion. 


Seyenl  aiiiteble  rooms  (chiefly 
in  oonnection  with  the  oon* 
Tent)  oould  be  found. 


(In  oonnectioii  with  the  con- 
Tent  f)  penons  oould  be  found 
competent  to  teach  any  simple 
trsde. 


See  14 


The  people  (haying  no  resonives) 
'  would  be  most  desirous  of 
[  ftTailing  themseWes  ol  any 
I     facilities  offered. 


Thinks  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty. 


Tes,  hi  all  easrs 


Fairly  good  carpenter 


Thinks  not 


Persons  qualifted  to  teach  stone- 
cutting,  carpentry,  sawing,  Ac. 
required. 


Fears  that  the  Land  Act  has  so 
impoverished  the  landowners 
as  to  render  tiiem  unable  to 
assist. 


Thinks  the  young  people  would, 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  utility  of 
the  knowledge,  in  America. 


Banwayoomieotion  with  Dublin 


(Considers  emigration  the  only 
panacea  for  the  piiTation  in 
co.Galway. 


No  canal  or  railway  nearer  than 
40  miles.  A  narrow-gange  rail- 
way or  steam  tramway  would 
do  more  for  Gonnemara  than 
all  other  priTate  or  public 
works. 


Not  the  alichtest  doubt  but  that 
several  buildings  would  be 
given  gratis. 


Tess  and  also  at  the  Town 
Hall,  formerly  a  Meohanios' 
Institute. 


Is  sure  there  are  plenty  in  Ennis. 


Has  no  doubt  of  this  with  respect 
to  the  Christian  Brothers. 


None  that  he  knows  of.  Believes 
the  Christian  Brotiiers  would. 


Cannot  say 


Tes 


Ctood  railwsy  connections 


12 


IS 


14 


15 


1ft 


17 


18 


19 


20 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION 


QuMtUmi. 


Annren. 


Mato. 


IS.  State  Toor  own  name  and  oocnpation, 
tnd  propw  postal  addren. 


n.  Pleaie  itate  the  names  and  Aill  postal 
addnsi««  of  the  locality  or  districts 
to  which  the  foregoing  particulios 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  means  o(  livelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  jou  residei  or  with 
which  70U  are  most  funiliarly 
acquainted  f 


t.  What  portion  of  their  time  is  oooa- 

fied  in  their  ordinazy  daily  work  ? 
[ow  much  do  they  earn  per  week, 
orperannnmt 


S.  Are  the  women  oompled  In  any  work 
by  which  they  earn  money  P  If  so, 
Aow  much?  If  not,  what  Is  their 
oeoiipavionf  Are  there  any  home 
industries  sooh  as  knitting,  laoe- 
making,  needlework,  fto.  f 


4  How,  and  lh>m  what  age,  are  ehildran 
oooupied? 


Rot.  Jas.  Canon  Waldron,  P.P., 
parish  of  Armagh. 


BsUyhannis  (post-town) 


6.  Are  the  ])eople  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  snd  handy  f 


0.  What  natural  produets  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  wiera)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district,  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
mdustrial  purposes  P 


7.  Is  water-pofwer  easily  obtadnablefhxn 
streams  P 


8.  At  what   distance   Miart   are   the 

National     Schools?    Nsme    the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How   many   children   attend    the 
schools  P 


10.  From  what  distance  do  thedhildreo 
ooms  to  attend  lehool  P  What  si« 
the  sohool  hirars 


11.  Do  any  of  the  children  learn  drawingP 
IfschovrmanyP 

Vontmm^d  on  fM^e  440. 


Tilling  smsll  fsrms.    Bnghsh 
■ndlSootoh  harvesting. 


Her.  D.Onisra,P.Pn  B.  C.  Admr. 


Fuishof  Kileohnan  and  Outb- 
more,  Ballaghsdereen. 


Agriculture.   Af^arttnsu 


Meet  of  time  oooupied  in  fsrm 
woriE. 


None,  eaoept  house  keeping,  pig 
feeding,  and  poulliy  keepng. 


Not  employed  ezoept  at  fkm 
work  and  at  home. 


Most  of  the  men  spend  a  oon- 
siderable  part  of  the  Teir  Id 
England.  At  home  they  work 
9  hours  daily. 


None 


As  a  rule  intelligent  and  inr 
dustrious  if  tbey  had  any 
work  to  do* 


Wool  only  (this  is  sold  to  travel- 
ling  merchants). 


Tes  (at  present  is  used  for  small 
mills  whidi  manufacture  oat- 
meal and  Indian  meal). 


S  miles  apart.   B  schools 


At  10  begin  to  help  psrenii 
cultivating  the  iHid. 


Notveiy;  Ikuzlyso 


IMstriot  venr  poor  sad  verj 
little  of  sucn  products. 


80  to  IM  per  sohool 


Uptoamiles.   lOjO-8. 


No 


Tes 


About  •  mdaa.     U  VtAatl 
Schools. 


About  1.40O 


Uptolmiles.   l»-« 


A  lew  in  eonvent  sohool 
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YoT  Ber.  M.  WUm,  P.P^  Dean, 
fto. 


AUpkuM  within  A  zsdfbsof  10 
nulei  of  Swinford. 


Small  pstehea  of  poor  land,  and 
working  in  England  8  or  4 
months  in  the  year. 


Morning  tin  night  Hired  Ishoor 
brings  l«._per  day,  but  there 
isTwyUldeofit. 


Nohomeindafltries;  do  all  they 
can  for  their  little  tUlage 
wliOst  their  males  are  absent. 


Gotoschool;  "bntmsny* before 
doing  so,  oome  to  ne^hbour- 
ing  town  to  sell  an  ass  load  of 
tarf  (forSd.) 


Tea    - 


ItoT.  Jno.  (yOrady.  P.P. 


Boholak  near  Swinford 


Bamixigs  from   England   and 
small  crop  of  potatoes  and 


In  winter  no  empkmnent.  Best 
of  year  7  ajD.  to  8.80  pjn. 


Jas.  Daly.Bsq..  newspaper  kpro- 
prietor. 


(Tsstlebar 


21 


ICiOority  hold  5  aeres  of  land 
and  are  Tery  poor.  Laboorers 
Is.  Sd.  a  day  without  food. 


6  a.m.— 8  p.m.   Labooren  with* 
oat  keep  6t.  to  As.  per  week« 


Women  take  men'a  place  on  farm 
in  theb  absence.  There  are 
no  home  industriea,  and  there 
might  be  if  enoooraged. 


None 


Very  easily 


2  to  8  miles.   11  schools  men- 


At  least  1.800 


Itoli  miles.   10-«J0   • 


At  10  or  18  have  to  qnit  school 
to  do  father*!  and  brother's 
work  in  their  absence. 


Bsmarkablyso 


Wool;  flaxs  wood;  straw 


Adnlts  (men)  go  to  England. 
Large  aection  of  young  girls 
so  to  (Scotland  ss  farm  and 
faetoiy  hands.  Those  left  at- 
tend to  the  land. 


Quite  ao 


fl-M    miles, 
schools." 


886  at  present 


l--8mi]es.   18-8 


Abound     in 


From  10  to  IS;   work  in  the 
fields. 


Very  intelligent  and  industrious 
and  easily  taught. 


Wool ;  wood ;  straw;  marble  ; 
osiers. 


Unlimited 


Abundant    Kattonal    Bohook ; 
about  8  in  the  parish. 


180persQhool   •         • 


Avenge  distaneatmilsiL  10—8 


None 


«  • 


None 


2 


.1 


18 


Scarcely  any 


11 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNIGAT.  INSTRUCTION: 


Questioni. 


ADBwen. 


Mato. 


IS.  Could  Ihe  use  of  the  flohool-rooms  bo 
obtained  after  school  hmin  for 
giviiuir  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  any  particular  trade  P  Could 
any  other  room  be  obtained  teni' 
porarily  of  nermanently  for  such 
a  purpoee,  five  of  cost,  or  for  a 
snuUl  remuneration  f 


18*  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  lerre  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  school  building  f 


14.  la  there  any  skillpd  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  gire  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  f 


15.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualify  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  ? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  texch  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6,  and 
if  not,  would  any  pen>ons  quality 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  if 
promised  payment  on  rMults  f 


17.  If  ft  grant  fVom  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  Kuch  eflorti  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft? 


18.  Hare  you  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children" 

lb.)  Adults 
would     avail     themselves    with 
alacrity   of   such   instruction   if 
offered  to  them  ? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
<^er  which  may  assist  the  Commin- 
sioners  in  oAi^ing'  out  the  objects 
they  have  in  view  ? 


80.  What  Ihcilitiea,  if  any.  exist  for  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists? 


In  most  oases,  and  other  rooms 
oould  be  had. 


In  most  oases 


Boom  oould  be  go^at  naall  re- 
muneration. 


Yes  - 


Does  not  think  so 


Cannot  say  with  certainty. 
Teachers'  spare  time  oocnpied 
by  study  to  gain  higher  salary. 


Not  aware  of  any 


If  aid  were  granted,  efforts  to 
establish  cottage,  Ac  industries 
would  be  made. 


Yes ;  if  it  was  brought  to  them 
in  such  a  tangible  way  that  it 
would  help  them  to  earn  a 
little. 


Reclamation  of  waste  land 


Eailway  to  Dublin,  Ac;  seaports 


Yes 


Yes 


Persons  would  tpalhfj  then* 
selves. 


They  would 


Railway  to  Dublin  and  Slifo 
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(1.)  Na     {%.)  Kos  «sodpl  «l 
Swinfori. 


No ;  bat  there  would  be  no  difll- 
eul^  in  Kiting  room  unr  for 
a  mmH  ifunnneration. 


Soandyaaj;  and  where  there 
is  one  we  can  souroeh'  rely  on 
hit  ■kill  or  panetualitj.'* 


,  It  i*  to  be  regretted  that  the 
teechera  are  alreadjrtoo  bard 
worked  to  do  to. 


No;  except  (as  ii  orobable) 
ooalifled  adults  ooiud  be  got 
m>m  Artane  and  other  iodua- 
tiial  tohoola. 


Gertainly,  and  with  soocess 


Thinks  so »  eapeciaUy  if  instruc- 
tion be  given  in  or  near  school. 


Bailwaj  station  8  mUes  distant 


(1.)  Verf  cheerftilly.    (2.)  Free 
of  cost. 


Ym,  on  the  school  plot,  which 
is  generaUjr  S  roods. 


Tea 


Should  think  so  if  enoouiaged 
(at  least  in  some  oases). 


Quite  too  poor 


(a.)  Btrongart  reasons  to  believe 
so. 


Workshop  in  oonneotion  with  a 
central  school  in  pariah.  It 
would  beoome  a  shop  to  which 

e»ple  from  the  surroundinff 
wns,  fto.  would  come;  and 
would  soon  be  self -supporting. 


Sereial  plaoea  eould  be  got» 
fVee,  others  at  low  rent 


11 


Nearly  in  every  instanoe 


IS 


Oaipenters,  shoemakersk  tailors 


14 


Thinks  many  of  them  would 


IS 


Thinks  there  are  many  - 


16 


Thinks  local  assistanoe  oould  be 
got. 


17 


(a.)  Sure  they  would 


18 


Thinks  suoh  work  would  not 
only  become  self-supporting, 
but  ultimately  aouroe  of  pro- 
fit. 


IS 


Railway  on  spot*  and  shipping 
9  niles  distant 


90 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Aniwen. 


Hato. 


State  your  own  naiiM  sod  ooenpaitioii, 
lod  proper  potUl  addrMi. 


11.  Please  state  the  names  and  fall  postal 
addresses  of  the  localitgr  or  dmriets 
to  which  tiie  foroRoins  partioulars 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  lifelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  jou  reside,  or  with 
which  Tou  are  most  fmiliarly 
acquainted  f 


S.  HThat  portion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
pied in  their  ordinaiy  dailj  workf 
How  much  do  thej  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum? 


8.  Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  worlc 
by  which  they  earn  mouey  P  If  so, 
how  much  ?  If  not.  what  is  their 
occupation?  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework,  Ac.? 


4.  How,  and  from  what  sge, are  children 
occupied? 


V.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  handy  ? 


6.  What  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  whicb  are  not  at 

f^resent  profitably  employed  for 
ndustrial  purposes  ? 


7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9*  How   many   children    attend   the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  achool  ?  What  are 
the  school  hours  7 


Chas.  L.  Vitigerald,  Esq.,  J.P. 
D.L.forMsjo.    (90.) 


Fsrishes  of  Turloug^,  Castlebar, 
and  Kileudomnogue. 


Agriculture  on  own  holdings. 
Borne  daily  labour. 


10  hours  daily.   7s.  to  St.  per 
week. 


Women  in  fields,  4s.  to  8*.  per 
week.   No  home  industries. 


Martin  Sheridan,  Esq.,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  *  Mavui,  Bza- 


Mayoooun^ 


Land  chiefly.     Artisans 
little  employment. 


Small  fsnners  hars  little  oeeu- 
pation  in  winter;  401.  per 
umum  aversge  faming  for 


YetyUmitod 


School.     Those    are    glad   of 
herding,  Ste,  who  can  get  it. 


Generslly intelligent;  tolerably 
handy ;  not  at  all  industrious. 


Wool     snd     wood  s     straw ; 
marble  {  osiers. 


Very  easily 


4  National  Schools  within  radius 
of  4  miles. 


No  great  distance 


IK  Bo  any  of  thechildren  learn  drawing?    No 
If  so,  how  many? 


Couiimttd  on  pa^  400. 


No  general  emplofiiisati.    Emi- 
gration large. 


Yery;  but  want  of  ' 
wages  injures  them. 


Wool,  straw. 


rork  and 


Ererywhereb  and  at  an 


Schools  convenient 


Attendance  good 


10-« 


In  eome  schools 


I 
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Aniwen. 


Mato. 


IjZMXBIOK. 


No.  o 
Ques- 
tion. 


I  Mr.  Jno.  Kalkenny,  taachtr  Mid 
fiurmer. 


Miirneeii,  Cl«rBmomt 


Agrioulture 


8  to  14  houn.    No  emplojment 
for  labour. 


Field  labonr ;  pig-feeding ;  home 
work. 


1^-15.   Seliool  and  field  labour 
alternately. 


Y« 


All,  eioept  marble 


Inabimdanoe 


Aboat  S  milei.   8  nhooli 


40  to  100^  according  to  seaaon    - 


U -2  miles 


No    . 


Ber.  &.  Oauon  0'Hara»  P.P. 


Clooniron.  Bmol.  Oaralaoky, 
Busheeni,  Ballenwohir,Gloon- 
amua,  Bhraheena.  Cloonears, 
Cnlclare,  Maberaboy  (poatal 
addresi,  LeveelioJc). 

Almoat  eidufively  agricultural 


10  houn  or  18  houn  in  bu^ 
seaaon  \  6—8  houn  in  winter, 
loi.  to  m,  per  annum. 


Field  labour.  Some  as  domes- 
tic servants  at  4l.~4l.  per 
annum.  Tery  few  home 
industries. 


10—lS  to  16—18  on  farms, 
after  which  they  migrate  to 
England  for  6  or  8  months  of 
year  for  employment. 


Tea 


Wool,    wood,  •  leather;    atnw 
easily  obtained,  but  not  used. 


Bev.  Wm.  Oasciy,  adm. 


Abbjrfeale 


Agriculture  (small  farmen  and 
labouren). 


Work  all  day.  and 
4».  6d.  per  week. 


•am  about 


No 


Prom  16  yean 


Very  mooh  so 


"  All  the  land  In  the  nei^bour- 
hood  is  bog." 


lu  abundance 


miles 


District  populous,  and  schools 
well  attended. 


1— Smiles.   10— 8iK) 


No 


Indeed  it  is    - 


About  8  miles 


1,100  children  attend  thesohoohi 
in  the  parish. 


Some  oome  6  miles    10-4 


About  to  in  the  oonvenl 


81 


8 


9 


10 


11 
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ROTAL  COMMISSrON  ON  TECHinCAL  INSTRUCTION  : 


Qoeftioiii. 


Mato. 


IS.  Could  the  UM  of  the  sohool-fooms  be 
obtained  after  school  hours  for 
tning  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  or  in  spy  particular  trade? 
Could  any  other  room  be  obtained 
temporarily  or  permanently  for 
such  a  purpoeCb  tree  of  oost»  or  for 
a  small  remuneration  f 


IS.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tem- 
ponoy  building  to  serre  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  connection  with* 
the  school  buildinff? 


U.  Is  there  anv  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  encaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  wtio  would  undertake 
to  gire  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade? 


15.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualif/  himself  to 
giTO  such  instruction,  if  promised 
pigment  on  results? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  0,  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  quaUfr 
themselres  for  that  purpose,  if 
promiMd  payment  on  results? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  eflbrta, 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in*the  use  of  tools  or  in 
a  handicraft? 


18.  Have  you  reason  to  beliere  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults       • 
would    arail     themselTCi    with 
alacrity   of   such    instruction    if 
offered  to  them  ? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Com- 
missioners in  oairying  out  the 
objects  they  haye  in  view  ? 


SO.  What  tWoilities,  if  any.  exist  for  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
eanal  oommunication  exists  ? 


Does  not  know 


Yes 


Should  say.  No 


Time  too  much  ooeupied 


Good  carpenter 


Doubts  it 


. 


In  some  instance,  but  not  to 
great  extent. 


Flax  fsctonr.     Refers   to 
unsuooessiul  attempt. 


his 


Good  railway  accommodation 
(Dublin,  Westport). 


Thinks 


No 


P^ars  theire  irould  be  difflenlty 
in  present  tone  of  ttie  time^ 


No    - 


Fean  not  (as  U)  • 


Hentkns  Boaid  of  Baaoatkm 


Thinki  many  would 


Appren 
might  be 
woik. 


to^    mebhanics 


Ample 
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Answen. 


Mato. 


LiMXBJCK. 


No.  of 

Quea- 

tion. 


Mostl2k0l7 


FlotoflaiidYCttediiitnutees  - 


A  imith 


Teacher  can't*  bat  his  thr«e 
•    daofchten.  aged  U,  15,  18»-{ 
wiUifpakirorit. 


f 


Booma  could  be  got  at  nnall 
coat. 


Tea 


Tea 


Tea.  if  aaggBBtion  below  (19) 
were  earned  cot. 


Sue  of 


Betiarea  thej  wiU  witkalacrity 


SoRgetta  a  aort  of  agriooltoral 
■tatioo. 


BailwBj  atatUm  at  Claremorria, 
4mika. 


Worken  in  wool,  wood,  leather. 
Ac  would  prefer  surety  of  a 
nuffket  to  payment  on  leaulta. 


Effort  would  be  made^  but  there 
are  but  few  local  gentry. 


BelieTesso 


Sufpgeata  teaching  with  central 
aep6t  fbr  sale  or  articles  made 
(huWi  knitted  goods^  needle- 
work). 


Baflway  at  nearestpost-town  in 
connection  with  ])ublin,  Sligo, 
Ac 


Tea 


IS 


Tea 


IS 


Tea 


14 


Tea 


15 


No  qualiHed  peraona.  but  num- 
bera  who  would  qualil^. 


16 


Of  course 


17 


Tea 


18 


No 


19 


Ballway 


SO 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  OK  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Queitioiii. 


22.  Btete-Toor  own  name  and  oocupation, 
and  iwoper  postal  addreat. 


21.  Pleaieitatethenaneaandfdllpoitfd 
addreves  of  the  locality  or  districts 
to  which  the  foreRoing  particulars 
relate. 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  liTelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  you  reside,  or  with 
whidi  you  are  most  fhmHiariy 
acquainted? 


2.  What  portion  of  their  time  Is  ooon« 
p;ed  in  their  ordinary  daily  work  ? 
How  much  do  they  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum  f 


S.  Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  work 
by  which  they  earn  money  P  If  so* 
how  much  ?  If  oot,  what  is  their 
occupation?  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  laoe* 
making,  needlework,  Ac  ? 


4.  How,  and  fhnn  what  age^  are  ehildren 
occupied  ? 


6.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  handy  ? 


6.  What  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  OHiera)  are  obtainable 
in  yoiu:  district  which  are  not  at 

g resent    profitably  employed  for 
idustrial  purposes  ? 


7.  Is  water-|)ower  easily  obtainable  fkom 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
Xntional  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How    many   children    attend   the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school?  What  arc 
the  school  hours? 


Maarioe  Leneham,  Bsq.,  J.P., 
M.B.I.A.,  newspi^Mv  pro- 
prietor. 


Limerick  city  and  district;  Tip- 
perary      town ;     Bnnistown,! 
county      Clare ;     Bathkeale, 
county    Limerick ;    Killaloe, 
county  Clare;  Newcastle  West, 
Ac. 

Agriculture     (except    in    the 
cities). 


Labourers  at  harvest  time  get 
2«.  6d.  per  day  and  food.  But 
they  are  idle  oooasiooaUy ;  in 
some  plaoea  mostly. 


The  old  home  industries  of  knit- 
ting, lace-making,  needlework 
seem  to  haye  died  out. 


The  boys  keep  their  parents     - 


Quick  witted,  learn  easily,  and 
when  employodare  industrious. 


All  the  materials  named,  and 
onbr  a  small  quantity  of  leather 
and  osiers  used. 


"  Nowhere  In  the  worid  is  there 
more  water-power,  and  it  is 
going  to  waste. 


City  is  crowded  with  schools 
(Christian  Bros.,  Nuns,  Ac.) 


2-~^  mites.    10«-<X) 


&.  O'Shanghnes^y.  Bsq^  ILP. 


Limerick  dty 


Generally  unskilled  labour 


Work  very  ineonsfeani  yieklinfc 
scarcely  enough  to  Um  oo. 


Lace-making  (which  is  raj  un- 
remumratiTe) ;  amur  cloth- 
ing flsotory ;  unakillfiJ  labour. 


None^  esoept  going  to  sdanl 


Intelligent  ?—  Tes.  Indus- 
trious?—Tes,  if  they  had 
oocupatioD.   Handy?— Tfliy. 


Leather,  marble, 
atpi^afii>fti 


;  all  in 


Tea 


Several  primaiy  aohoola,  moitl) 
under  religious  bodiea. 


About  half  the   number  that 
ought* 


From  the  dty.    9orl0--<9 
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Wm.  H.  O'SuIlivui,  Biq.,  MJP. 


KUmallook 


Land  tilliiur,  quarrying,  thoe- 
making;  tailoring,  painting, 
and  dating. 


10  honn  per  daj.  8f.  to  Sit.  per 


Only  aa  milknaida,  lerranta, 
and  at  tome  tmrm  work  in 
»)jring  and  autumn. 


Nil 


Tea 


Straw  (rough),  marble,  osiers 


T68 


milea.    Kilmallock 


About  700  • 


I  About  an  average  of  1  mile. 
10>-3.90. 


Mr.  Oomeliua  O'Brien,  fanner 


BaUyhatrill.     Loughill,     OUn, 
fiulyguiltenaue. 


Perm  work 


IS  houn  daily.  9$.  per  week. 
Farm  aenrant,  10(.  per  annum 
with  diet. 


No  empio: 
dayiw 


ent, 
eit. 


save  on  odd 


No  emplpyment  till  manhood  - 


Tes 


Wool*  wood,  etraw,  and  oriers 


plentiftilly 


Smllei.   4named 


About  100  in  each 


Mr.  Martin  O'Sulliinu,  National 
School  teacher. 


Athea 


Agriculture  and  dairy  funning 
and  labour. 


6  a.m.— .6  p.m.  when  they  can  get 
work  (spring  and  harvest). 
8«.— 9«.  per  week.  Farm  ser- 
vants: male,  lOf.— 18/,  female, 
91,-^,  (with  diet  and  lodging). 


None,     ezoept 
servants. 


aa     domeefeio 


To  sehool  tUI  16;   then  help 
their  parents  or  are  hiied  out. 


Very  much  so 


Yery  superior  stone  quarries. 
Other  natural  products  un- 
developed for  want  of  oapitaL 


Tes 


About  8  miles.    4  named 


Average  90  to  100 


li  miles.   »-S 


%  S,  and  more  miles.  KV--8 
winter,  10—4  summer  (but 
oould  be  lessened). 


» 


*l 


8 


9 


10 
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ROTAL  COlOaSSION  ON  T£CHiaCAL  INSTRUOTIOlf : 


Qiwtkwu. 


LiMXRICX. 


U.  So  anjorttieeliildren  learn  dnwixig? 
Ifaokhovmuijr 


CooM  tlM  use  of  the  aohool-iooms  be 
obtetned  atker  aohool  hoan  for 
pTiaiF  Initraction  in  (he  uae  of  (ooli 
or  in  en  J  pertioul  w  trade  f  Could 
aaj  otlMT  room  be  obtoined  tem- 
ponrOy  or  nennanently  for  snch 
»  porpoaep  free  of  ooetk  or  for  a 
■mall  remuneration  ? 


IS.  la  fhera  room  to  ereet  a  ahed  or  tem- 
poiaiy  building  to  aenre  aa  a  work- 
ahop  near  to,  or  in  oonneockm  vith, 
theaoboolbuildingr 


14. 


Ii  there  any  skilled  artban  near  to 
the  achooC  euf^aged  in  aome  handi- 
oraft  or  not,  who  would  undoiake 
to  gire  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  ? 


1&  Woald  the  master  of  the  sohool  or 
any  other  |)erson  <^uali^  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  ifpromised 
payment  on  results  ? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts 
suoh  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  A.  and 
it  not,  would  any  persons  qtudif^ 
themitelves  for  that  purpoaob  if 
promised  payment  on  results  f 


IT.  It  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  effbrts  be  mwde,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  doAraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struotion  in  the  uae  of  tools  or  in  a 
hamdicraltf 


18l  Have  you  reason  to  beUere  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(K)  AdulU 
would     avail    themaelTes    with 
alacrity   of   such   instruction   if 
ol^r»dtothemP 

)jD^  Stave  you  any  other  soggestions  to 
oiter  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
siotters  in  oarryinff  out  the  ol^ects 
llMQrlMTelnTlewr 


iik  ^hat  teoiUlise,  if  any.  exist  for  dis-    ExoeUent   railway   and   oanal 
itsMm  ^  the  work  done  by  adults       aoeommodation. 


jc   ^UJtiettt   What   railway   or 
vVMal  svssNaualoation  esisis  f  | 


Tes,  in  ChriatiaB  Broi.  Sohools - 


Thinks  so»  deddadly 


Thinks  io,  in  moat 


Believes  there  are  such 


Cannot  sa^.  [The  Christian  Brae, 
have  a  large  school  in  which 
car  and  cart  making,  Ac.  are 
carried  on.] 


Quite  certain  many  suoh  eould 
be  found. 


Believes  BO 


No  doubt 


Making  a  personal  visit 


Yes.  in  thagood  primary  sehoob 
in  the  higher  c' 


Thinks  so  - 


Thinks  not,  general^ 


Hany,  all  over  the  oi^ 


Does 'not!  think  so,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  nuna,  wIm  will 
do  auything  and  everything 
with  very  little  regard  to 
payment  by  rasulta. 


Payment  Iff  results  win  induce 
many  to  qualify  themadves. 


If  the  thingis'realbrtoBiieoecd  I 
you  must  enlist  tne  derKy  of  : 
the  people^  and  nol  ask  too 
Lch  money. 


mui 


iTes,  certainly 


Begin  lin  a  imall  way;  avoid 
high  aooial  pstronage.  Get 
an  intelligent  priest  on  your 
sidc^  and  fbr  girls  take  the 
advioe  of  Staters  of  Mercy. 


Notststed.   Good  transit 
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LiHMKICK. 


No.  Of 

QUM- 

tkm. 


Thinks  so 


Xo 


Ouuiok 


Thinks 


Thinks  so 


Tes 


IsDotftirare 


Thinks  so 


Tes 


Thinks  joang  bojs  oof^ht  to 
hsvs  some  instraotioD  in 
fuming. 


I  0. 8.  k  W.  lUilway  BUtion 


tlw 


will    KiTO 
lieliK    (S) 


•n 


T«s 


BzoeUent  bciliiies  for  doing  so 


flDith.  cnipenten,  eoopeis,  Ac. 
F'jnisles  qoAlilled  to  give  in* 
stmctioa  In  knitting,  laoo- 
ranking, 


Tea 


Noce  nve  wood  workera^ 
Maoj  woold  qnnliiy  for  paj- 
BMnioo  ranlta. 


Efforts  would   be   aande,  niid 
believes  thej  would  be  sue- 


Woold  be  BBOst  anikNis  to  avail 
themaelTes  of  it. 


Tes;  and  wflUng  to  do  so  for 
small  consideration  bj  lesiiH 
(MT  otherwise. 


Locality  veiy  moontainons, 
people  poor  and  no  local 
gentrr;  so  fears  loeal  efforts 
would  be  small  in  result. 


Knows  fluniliea  in  the  Glin 
district  acttudly  startioi  fbr 
want  of  employment. 


Daily  steamer  to  Ltmarick,  and 
in  connection  with  Foynes 
train  8  miles  distant. 


They  certainly  would 


None,  except  to  urge  the  nores- 
laty  of  such  instruction. 


Railway  a  few  miles  distant. 
River  Shannon  within  6  niil(>s. 


11 


U 


18 


U 


15 


16 


17 


16 


19 


20 
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ROYAL  OOMMISdION  OK  TECHNICAL  INSTBUCTION  : 


lilXSEICK. 


S2.  Btoto  your  own  name  Mid  oooapatioiii 
and  proper  poital  addreii  F 


21.  Pleaae  itele  thenamee  and  fbll  poftel 
addreaei  d  the  looalit j  or  distriota 
to  which  the  foregoins  parfetcolan 
relate^ 


1.  What  an  the  meeai  of  livelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  whioh  you  reside,  or  with 
which  yon  are  most  flrniiliariy 
acqaaintedf 


S.  What  portion  of  their  time  is  ooen- 
pjed  in  their  ordinary  daily  work? 
How  much  do  they  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum? 


8.  Are  the  women  oooapied  in  any  work 
hy  whioh  they  earn  monev  f  If  so^ 
how  much?  If  not.  what  is  their 
oconpationf  Are  there  soy  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  laoe- 
making,  needlework,  Acf 


4.  How,  and  fhnn  what  agOb  are  ofaildren 
ooeupiedf 


5.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent^ 
industrious^  and  handy? 


What  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  Ibr 
industrial  purposes? 


7.  Is  water-powereaaily  obtainable  from 

streams? 


8.  At  what  distanoe  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How   many   children    attend    the 
sdiools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  ehiidien 
come  to  attend  school  ?  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


11.  Do  any  of  the  children kam drawing? 
If  sob  how  many? 


Bichard  Bonrke.  Bsq.,    Local 
Qoremment  Inspector. 


OMtleOonnall  (Lftmagry) 


Agrionllniml  labour 


U  hours  in  summer ;  8  to  10  in 
winter.  Men  about  Os.  week, 
women  6«.  9d^  boys  4t. 


No  tpedal  employment 


OhQdren  get  some  woric  at  times 
on  the  terms. 


Intelllgeni  and  tolerably  handy, 
but  not  industrious. 


All  the  products  named.  Wool 
is  manufactured  at  some  small 
miUs  (worked  by  water).  A 
lei  "    " 


Yes 


From  4  to  5  miles.    His 
school  in  own  grounds. 


7ft-60 boys;  80-40 giris 


Sometimes  8  miles.   l<h-4 


No 


Mr.  W.  C.  TTpton.  carpenter 
and  builder  (Seciotaiy  to 
Labourers' League). 


Afdsgh 


Lsbour  on  fhnns  or  on 
the  roughest  nature. 


7  a.m.  to  6  pjn.,  ezeent  in 
winter ;  but  th^  do  not  hsTe 
half  the  year  employed.   7f. 
Senrautboya  101.  yesr. 


In 


to 


yesr.    No  home  industries. 


vd. 


Oo  in  serrioe  to  ftemflrs 


Th«yare    - 


All  on  list  obtainable  (eioept 
marble,  which  is7  miles  away)- 
Leather  and  wood  alone  used 
profitably. 


Tes 


National  Schools  8  miles 
Ardagh  National  School 


AnafemgeofSO 


To  8  miles.   10-« 


No 


4d  on  page  408. 
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Naof 
que*, 
tion. 


Xr. 


BaUingariy 


Farm  labour 


7  h,m.  to  7  p.111.  (tnmmer),  or 
6  p.m.  (winter).  Withoat 
diet  9tt.  week,  with  diet  te. 


None ;  would  ^adly  aT»il  Uieni- 
MlTe>  of,  raoh  if  tbey  had 
opportunitj. 


O'l 


Bmff 


Lahomnn,  and  ahovnakera  (a 

few). 


6  ajn.  to  6  p.m.   lAbooren  in 
hanreat  S«.~-Sa^  a 


\  0  v,\ 
Bpring  ana 
daj;  artisana 


.day. 


From  10  yean,  in  indhwork 
weeding^  haymaking,  Ao. 


They  senerallj  are 


Wool  and  itrai 


None,  eieapl  in  the  Helda. 
There  are  many  fdrli  and 
women  trained  to  oroohet, 
hut  trade  has  died  out,  there 
being  no  demand. 


No  oooiqiiation 


Mr.  P.  F.  JohnaoB,  innkeapor 


Kanturi[ 


Oaanal  manual  labour 


IS  honn  daily.  M.  per  _ 
withSmealai  lf.perdaywi 
no 


It  la.    TThere  ia  an  old  mUl 
near  the  town,  not  uaed.] 


4   milea    apart^     Ballingarrf 
■ohooL 


Avenge:  male  1S7, ftanale 96 


UptoSmilea.   10-4 


No 


They  axe 


Wool,  itraw,  oaiera  • 


Yea 


Nbie  achoola  within  a  ladiua 
of  4  milea. 


Chriatian  Broa.  Sehool,  lao  boyi. 
Convent  School  165  i^rla.  8 
National  Sohook,  8CS  boja 
ttSgirla. 


About  2  milea. 


No  woA  eioapt  weeding,  in 
apring;  and  in  autumn  Dind> 
ing. 


No  employment  for  children 
under  14 1  girls  above  that  age 
help  in  toe  dairy. 

Intelligent,  but  apirit  of  in- 
diiatiy  dead. 


Wool,  wood,  straw,  and  oaien 


No 


Superabundant 


4  and  6  milea  t  Kanturk  nearest 


400  on  an  aTersge,  male  and 
female. 


Females  come  6  to  8  miles 
to  convent  schools  under 
National  Board. 


No 


SI 


» 


9 


10 


11 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  : 


Qnestioos. 


Ui  Odold  the  qm  of  tbe  aohool-FOomi  be 
obtained  after  aohool  hours  for 
giving  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  any  particular  trade?  Gould 
any  otlier  room  be  obtained  tem- 
pwariiy  or  permanently  for  such 
a  puipose,  free  of  cost»  or  for  a 
■misll  remuoentionf 


IS.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  abed  or  tem- 
porary building  to  serre  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  school  building? 


14.  Ii  there  anr  skilled  artisan 'near  to 
the  school,  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  ? 


U.  Woold  the  macter  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualify  himself 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results? 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  tbe  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6,  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  quali()r 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  if 
pr(»nised  payment  on  results  ? 


17.  If  a  grant  ftom  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  be  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
structiou  in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
h%ndicraft  ? 


18.  Have  yon  reason  to  belifve  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(ft.)  AduJU 
would     avail     themselves     with 
alacrity    of   such    instruction    if 
offered  to  them  ? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  carrving  out  the  ok^eots 
they  hvre  in  view  1 


to.  What  fksilities,  if  any,  exist  fbr  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists? 


Sehool-room  would  be  given, 
and  also  room  in  another 
building  available^  free  of 
cost. 


Tes 


Only  tradesmen,  exo^t  perhaps 
a  basket-maker. 


Teacher  woold  do  his  best,  but 
is  at  present  acquainted  iflth 
no  handicraft. 


No  such  person ;  but  probably 
some  might  be  found  willing 
to  learn. 


Thoy  prooably  would 


No  doubt  that  plenty  of  ohil- 
dren  and  a  few  adults  would 
commence  i  but  unless  found 
remunerative  they  would 
soon  give  up. 


Wood  carving  and,  perhaps, 
decorative  art  might  ofl^  best 
chance  of  striking  root. 


Bailwav  excellent.    The  market 
would  be  rather  scanty  and 
'  precarious. 


Use  of  school-room  would  bs  , 
inconvenient  on  aocoont  of ! 
school  furniture.  Piaoe  oonM  i 
be  got  for  a  few  ahiUiz^ii 
weekly. 


Yes 


None  fkilly  qualified,  bat  par- 
sons would  (he  himsdf,  Ibr 
example)  teach  what  tfaej 
could  and  striTe  to  qualify 
themselves. 


Local  efforts  would  be 
with  every  chance  of 


Has  found  from  inquiry  that 
both  children  snd  adults 
would. 


Tea 


No  market    Drapers  in  local . 

towns  could  be  got  to  pur- 1 
•  chase  fam^e  woriL    Trstee 

and  linMrick  Bailmj, 
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t 

Ansven. 

Naof 
Quee- 
Uon. 

LiMSBICK. 

OOSK. 

(1)  OoQldnoibdRot 

• 

(1)  Tee.    (t)  No. 

Tes  s  no  difllonlty  whtterer 

18 

There  ii  roMa  tor  lodi  %  ihed, 
Ac. 

Eoom  at  four  of  the  scliools 

Tes ;  plenty  of  arallable  room  - 

IS 

There    mn   ertimna,    iiioet  of 
whom  hare  nothing  to  do. 

No      -          •          -          •       . 

Tee     -           ...       - 

14 

AW         "                     "                     •                     •             " 

Tes    (not  the   mastor  of  the 
sehoole). 

Thinks  the  masters  would 

Ishouldsayso    ... 

lA 

There  ere  such  penooa     - 

No  s  but  persons  would  quality 

Tes.     Osiers   m«y  be  largely 
used  for  basket  work. 

16 

Bffoiie  would  be  made  • 

Thinks  thai  if  wooHen  fkbrios 
wore  made  thef  would  repey 
a  good  deal  of  the  ailvanoes. 

Would    persoiwlly   guarantee 
assistance. 

17 

<  Yes.  both      -          -          -    .  - 

• 

Thinks  th«j  would 

Tev,  though  nothing  has  been 
done  to  sUmulato  them. 

18 

1 

Loid  of  the  eoil  is  %  good  land- 
lord, and  would  aU  m  canying 
out  the  Wjrk. 

>               -               •               > 

Send  a  reprpsentatkm  and  1 
will  point  out  how  the  selieoie 
may  bedereloped. 

19 

Neareet  railway  B  miles.    Maoy 
Kocids    might    be    sold    in 
kM^ty. 

RaUway  within  8  milee     -       - 

LsTge  drmand  for  baaket  work 
in  Cork.   Staiion  S  milee  dis- 
tant* 

SO 

i     1C581. 
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j%i*d  Ml  postal 
^  "T  district* 
i  'lorLcuImrs 


-•- »    'f  livelihood 

i   'be  district 

*v*.  iv»  or  witU 

uv»«   temiliarlj 


Ansven. 


KSSBT. 


MiMFnnoeiFUsGaaU 


ValeodalilHid 


Farming,  bhouniif.  feh-jv. 
•late  indusitry  (but  it  »  b  t 
workinfc  veii  at  prespnt). 


•  .r  tittw  isocro-     "T-rr   't-^*  rf^  rh«r  : 

».*  daily  work  f  «*on;>Mfit.      f^  lar* 

.  •  ,ar»i  per  week.       m  oaBSBKU  «vil 


I 
I 
•a^i  >n  aigr  work     niittrr  maa     ■ 
•i.»iit»y?    If  so,  I      wooi-cari: '4C. 
.  « hat  IS  their  I     at  coaveu 
viv  aity  home 
.^  >••  I  iu^,  Uce- 


fal^    The  whole  diy  eooM  be 

ably  emplojvd  bj  mivtiXnM* 
fM^ers  moat  of  tiie  jw. 
Good  labourers,  vbeo  t^- 
ployed,  earn  aboot  9i.  week. 


F^nn  senrioe  (ii.  a7ear),lBne< 
work,  and  "sarinr'tarf '!/. 
per  day).  Uainrwcrkathwh 
for  farmers*  wives  ;kDiiOtf 
lately  started. 


-«« -itf^  a«v  children    At  school 


^ti%.r\  intelligent, 


•     Bojsfh>m  12,  field  wivk 


.^%.uv  «j<i  v»r  materials 

♦   'oi  «vxhI.  straw, 

V    « «>  oMaiiiable 

»  '  V  *  *»v  not  at 

.»!  'lo^vtHl    for 


>  ..^>idttUMkhlerh)m 


«  .%     H*«  4    M«    tho 
X    >  vv       \atiM»    the 


...uHM*   alliMiU    Ihe 


Mosi    eatimjtJiaMoV    wftelfi-     Vefyintellifent;  industnoa^if 
ffoit;    not    icdcstriMs,    for'     put  in  the  way;  truyittiiil.t- 
there  are    no   ladn^nces   lo 
make    them    so;    in    T^mt^ 
natoraUr     iuutdj,    but'    crc 
awkward  for  waoftolpracl^^.  ' 


None  to  speak  of  al  pt«9»t 


'  Wool,  alate  (quany).  frt«en 
would  probably  do  wdLj 


Yes 


Tea ;  one  mrt  good  ftream  ia 
middle  of  island. 


Moet  convenient;  the  moat  re-  :  Sin  tbeiahnd  (asepantosclic^-I 


inarkable  being  the  convent 
school 


,  ^>  A^   Vch)Mf\Mi     10 — A 
^.w*'    \>lMtar» 


f«ir  boya  and  ^rls  in  eai*'. 
Island  7  by  4  miles. 


60  boys   and  56  girls  i>i  o' 
(probably  more  in  theutluM  > 


Up  to  2  inilea.    10-3 
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Kaof 
Qufts- 
noil. 


Bev.  Peter  UilUclergyxiuui 


Skibbereen  and  West  Cork 


Ai^cultare,  combine  I    (along 
Uie  sea  coast)  with  fishing. 


Barly  morning  till  7  or  8  p.m. 
Labourem  earn  i«.  8c/.  |.er 
day. 


J  No  particular  work  for  women, 
eioept  at  botiae  work. 


Rev.  Jas.  J.  Stoncy,  deriryman 


Goleen,  Skibbereen 


Agriculture  and  flihing 


Rev.  Thoa.  a  Abbotti,  oleigy 
man. 


SchuU 


Generally  as  domestic  serrants, 
and  from  the  age  of  16. 


Shrewd,  and  fairly  educated  in 
reading,  writing,  and  aritli- 
metic. 


Wool  and  itraw  good.  (There 
is  a  tanning  esteblishmeiit  at 
Skibbereen.) 


Abundant  water-power 


S — I  miles.   6  named 


An  aToage  of  about  70 


I  2— Smiles.   10—3.30 


Most  of  their  time  is  thus 
occupied,  but  time  could  be 
found  fur  other  remunerative 
labour  if  provided.  A  bare 
subsistence. 


House  work,  carding,  and  spin- 
ning for  family  purposes.  No 
home  industries. 


Lesve  school  at  16,  and  are 
employed  at  home  as  occasion 
requires. 


Very  intelligent,  and  fairly 
handy;  but  they  certainlv 
might  make  more  of  their 
time  than  they  do. 


Wool  and  straw,  and  only  in 
limited  quantity.  Niate 
quarries  could  be  worked 
under  proper  management. 


It  is    . 


6 miles.   8 mentioned- 


About  800  attend    the  above 
schools. 


An  average  of  2  miles.    10— 8JM) 


Principally  small,  and  very  poor 
farmers  and  farm  labourers. 
A  few  Indifferent  workmen. 


Oenerally  from  light  till  dark 

i dependent  on  sesson  of  year) . 
labourers  9s.  a  week ;  trades- 
men 3«.  a  day. 


Wives  of  small  farmers  fully 
occupied  at  home.  No  home 
industries. 


Prom  13,  at  farm  and  bUionrers' 
work. 


Intelligent  and  industrious 


Tea 


8  miles.   4  named 


21 


8 


8 


10 


C<iniinu0d  on 
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ROYAL  COHKISSION  ON  TECHKICAL   INSTRUCTION 


11.  Do  any  of  thechildno  leun  dnwing  f 
If  to,  how  Buuiy  f 


IS.  Could  the  uae  of  the  lohool-rooina  he 
ohtained  after  school  houn  for 
giTin^  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
orinuiyperticulartnMlef  Gould 
any  other  room  he  ohtained  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  Ibr  such 
a  purpose^  free  of  coat,  or  for  a 
amidl  remuneratton? 


IS.  Is  thfire  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tern- 
povmry  building  to  serve  as  a  work- 
shop near  to^  or  in  connection  wiih, 
the  school  huUding?     ^ 


14b  Is  there  any  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  encaged  in  some  handi- 
craft  or  not*  who  would  undertake 
to  giye  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade  f 

Iff.  "Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualify  himwlf 
to  give  such  mstruetion,  if  promised 
payment  on  results? 


18.  Is  there  anr  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood wno  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
matwials  nsmed  in  Question  6»  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualify 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  if 
promised  payment  on  results? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  olAarad  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  efforts  he  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defraying  the  co»t  of  in- 
struction in  the  uae  of  tooU  or  in  » 
handicraft  f 


IR.  Have  you  niison  to  belieye  tliat  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would    avail     themselyes     with 
alacriU  of    such    instruction    if 
offered  to  them? 


19  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
oltor  which  ms^  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  earning  out  the  objects 
thej  have  in  view  ? 


n.  What  fhoilitiea.  if  any.  exist  for  dis- 
posing of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children  P  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists  ? 


Yes,  at  convent  school 


In  aJl  probability,  with  sanction 
of  National  Board. 


Many  sqiuu^  miles  of  room 


Many  might  undertake,  but 
would  not  be  really  com- 
petent 


I  should  say  so 


(a.)  No.     (6.)  Would  depend 
upon  payment. 


Possibly 


Yes,  a  few 


Yea 


Yes 


Carpenter  and  stone^otler 


Some  other  person  probably 


Most  probably 


Efforts  would  be  made 


(a.)  Yes.    (6.)  No 


Countnr  is  being  ruined  by 
book-learning,  and  honest 
industry  is  goiug  out  of 
fluliion. 


To    send   teacher 
making. 


of  baakel' 


Very  difficult.    Stesmer 
¥alenciatoCoriu 


from 
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Oosx. 


None,  except  sboat  70   in  the 
convent  aehooL 


Tea,  in  (lie  (own  end  other 
plaoee ;  also  there  ie  a  miU  idle 
vhich  would  form  alMitoij  at 
a  small  coat 


Tea 


Tea 


Schooimaalera  have  quite 
enouidi  to  attend  to.  Otncra 
oould  be  got. 


None,  esDept  for  leather  work. 
A  penon  ahould  be  trunod. 


Undonbted^.aad  withproapeot 
of  nioeew,  if  trained  inatnic- 
tort  wise  at  flrat  emplojred  tor 
eometime. 


IbelieTBSo 


Faetorr  for  flahing-neta.  Woollen 
and  linen  factory. 


Kailwaj  to  Cork 


Not  that  I  am  awan  «f 


Woold  depend  npon  the 
NaMonal  6oard.  the  patrons, 
and  the  arrangementa  pro- 
posed. Feasibly  rooms  eoold 
be  got  ftw  small  remoMntiDn. 


Yes.  in 


Carpenter  and  boat-bnilder,  who 
might  be  induoed  to  do  so. 


Oannot  ssy 


Probably  such  ooold  be  I6nnd  • 


Under  a  local  oommittesb  with  a 
manager  or  o? ersesr,  a  good 
measuie  of  snooess  would 
attend  sndi  efforts,  bat  no 
local  souroe  of  lerenne. 


I  think  they  would - 


Lace  work  and  knitting  of 
nurious  kind  mi^ht  be  taught 
in  the  schools  with  a  prospect 
of  being  remuneimtiTe. 


No  local  lheilitie%  except  in 
case  of  carpentry  work  and 
boat-building.  Nearest  rail- 
way tOmilea. 


No.  of 


11 


19 


There  are  carpenters 


U 


U 


15 


M 


At  first  there  would  be  great 
difflonlty  in  inducing  the 
people  to  take  any  interest  in 


Home  industries  mentioaed  in 
Question  8,  if  well  taught, 
might  be  profltable. 


Nona 


n 


1§ 


19 
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BOTAL  GOMUISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTBUCTION  : 


Quetttona. 


Amwen. 


COSK. 


32.  State  yov  own  nune  and  occupation, 
ma  proper  poatal  addren. 


SL  Please  itafe  the  names  and  ftdl  portal 
addreaaet  of  the  looalitjr  or  diitriota 
to  whioh  the  foregoing  partioolan 


1.  What  are  the  means  of  liTolihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  you  reside,  or  with 
which  you  are  most  fiunilisrly 
acquainted? 


t*  What  portion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
pied in  their  ordinary  daily  woiic  f 
How  much  do  they  earn  per  week, 
er  per  annum  f 


8.  Are  the  women  ooeupied  in  any  work 
by  which  they  earn  money  f  If  so, 
how  much?  If  not,  what  is  their 
occupation  f  Are  there  any  home 
industries  such  as  knitting,  laoe- 
makfng,  needlework,  Ac.  f 


i.  Hew,  and  from  whtA  age,  ave  children 
occupied  f 


6.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
iadasmons,  and  handy  } 


^  What  natural 'products  6r  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable  in 
yeur  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
mdustrial  purposes  f 


7.  Is  water-power  easQy  obt«hiable  from 
streams? 


•.At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


t.  Hew   many  ohUdreD    attend    the 
scAiools? 


Ber.  Bobt.  Nobkb  dieigyman 


Ballydebob,  BkSbbereen 


On  snaU  forms 


Ber.  Bd.  H.  Ho|ilegr,  dergyissB 


Vooemove,  BkibbevBflB 


Their  whole  time  when    not 
asleep.    (S.)  Does  not  know. 


House  and  farm 
home  industries. 


work.     No 


10»  From  what  distance  do  the \ehtldren    Most  only  a   short  distance; 


come  to  attend  school  ?   What  are 
the  school  hours? 


From  18—14.    Are  ensagfd  in 
farm  work,  or  go  to  shop:),  Ac. 


A  gran  and  fbrse  district. 
Copper  works  abandoned 
becanse  unremnnerative. 


Not  in  the  faranedlato  neiiidi' 
bourhood. 


Smiles.   4named 


Labouring;  teming;  and  fishing 


90  in  attendance  of  twa  of  his 
own  schools. 


some  2  miles.  l(h-A. 


The  whole   day. 
Is.  fid.  per  diem. 


Labooren 


Generally  assist  the  family 'in 
out-door  work.  A  little  needle- 
work and  knitting  done. 


Leare  school  at  16  or  16,  and 
then  emploTsd  in  work  ax 
home,  in  £ngland«  or  is 
America. 


Mostly  intelligent ;  genersllj 
industrious:  only  a  few  can 
be  called  bsndy. 


Noneb  except  straw 


No 


limilOT.  4  mentioned 


ATerageof  70 


UptoUmUee 


4661 
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Answsn* 


No.  of 
Queo- 
non. 


OOSK. 


Rer.  Stephen   Moxlej,  LUB., 
dergynuui. 


DrimQleecpue 


Affricaltare  of  the  nidest  and 
mott  tlinftleM  lund. 


6  or  7  a.in.  to  7  i>.m.  in  summer ; 
sunrise  to  sunset  in  winter. 
Geneiullj  1«.  9tL  per  daj. 


Rittinff  in  the  house  and 
minding  their  unmerous 
children. 


Children  are  allowed  to  play 
in  the  streets  till  they  are  11 
or  IS  years  of  age. 


Not  intelllflpent ;  not  indns- 
triou9 :  not  handy  ;  in  faet> 
not  willing  to  do  anything  but 
beg. 


These  materials  do  not  exist, 
or  if  they  did  the  peoplo 
would  not  turn  them  to  any 
account.    Slate  quarries. 


Bev.  Wm.  W.  O'Grady,  clergy- 


Bantry  district 


Agriculture  (and   on  the  sea 
coast  fishing). 


Time  occupied  varies  with  the 
season  ox  the  year.  Os.aweek. 


Farm  and  household  work.    No 
local  industries. 


Bev.  Jno.  Pratt,  A.M.,  deigy- 
man  (Rural  Dean). 


Dnmu 


Entirely  agricultuial 


All  their  time 


No  work  by  which  they 
money. 


Water  supply  most  copioua 


li  mUea.   8  schools  named 


Average  of  the  8  schoola  168 


Upto4inilet.  l<V-8or4 


I  think  so 


Prom  14  years,  at  farm  work 


Yes 


All  mentioned  (except  marble) 
may  be  had  in  limited 
quantity. 


Itis- 


8  miles.    8   in   the   town   of 
Ban  try. 


80  to  106 


Upto8to4milek   10-8         • 


Yes 


About  6  miles.   Purrus 


21 


6 


10 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION: 


Quettiona. 


Answers. 


COBK. 


11.  Douijof  Ihaohildrantoarndnwiiigf 
Ifso.howiiiAiiyP 


IS.  Could  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  he 
obtained  After   school  hours  fur 

g'Wng  instniotion  in  the  use  of 
ols  or  in  any  particular  trade? 
Could  aoj  other  room  be  obtained 
temporanly  or  permanentlj  for 
such  a  purpose,  frce  of  oost,  or  for 
a  small  remuneration  f 


ISb  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or 
temponury  building  to  serre  as  a 
workshop  near  to,  or  in  connection 
with»  the  school  buUdingf 


14.  Is  tfacTB  aiur  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school,  ennged  in  some  handi- 
eraft  or  not,  who  would  underUke 
to  ^Te  instruction  in  the  use  of 
thelools  omidoyed  in  his  trade? 


U.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualifv  himself  to 
giro  sneh  instruetion,  if  promised 
payment  on  rssuhs? 


16k  Is  there  any  penon  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
snoh  as  the  working  up  of  the 
nftterials  named  in  Question  6^  and 
if  not,  would  any  persons  qualiQr 
themselves  for  that  panose,  lir 
firomised  payment  on  lesuits? 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extraneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  local  efforts, 
would  such  eflbrts  he  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
towards  defkigring  the  oost  of  in- 
stniotion in  tne  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft? 


18.  Have  you  rsason  to  beHere  that  the 


(a.)  Children 


,  J.)  Adults 
would  avail  themselves  with 
alacrity  of  such  instruction  if 
oflbredtothem? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  sacgestions  to 
offer  which  mi^  assist  the  Commis- 
donors  in  carrving  out  the  objects 
Ihey  have  in  view? 


10.  Wha*fiei]ities,if  any.  odst  for  dia- 
posbig  of  the  work  done  hy  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
eansl  communication  eziats  ? 


No 


Tes,  if  they  would  not  be 
damaged.  A  room  could  be 
got  for  a  snmll  remuneration. 


Tes,  near  ooontry  sehods,  but 
noc  so  easily  near  rillsge 
schools. 


None  whoso  instruction  would 
be  valued  much. 


IlBarnot 


I  do  not  know  of  ai^  fit  penon 


I  fear  not 


I  think  they  would  be  slow  to 
attend  at"  first,  but  I  cooM 
not  say  what  they  might  do 
after  some  time. 


No 


None.   Nearest  railway  statfoo 
at  Bkibtaereen.  •  to  10     ~ 
No 


No 


Places  could  be 


Yes 


Good  house  and  boat  carpenters 


I  think  not    - 


Carpenters  as  above  named 


Most  probable  in  sueh 


Ithinkso 


No 


The  remotencas  and  isoktioB  of 
this  loealily  create  a 
difficulty. 
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Anawen. 


COBX. 


No.  of 

Quel' 

tion. 


Ubinknot 


Tm 


There    alreadj     eiist     riomii 
which  are  antilahle. 


Tee,  Mw     the    DrimolflMne 
SchooL 


I  feer  not ;  thoy  are  in  no  way 
eitterprUing. 


a.)  No.     (_t.J 


I  do  not  think 


A  |r»nt  misht  operate  an 
•timnlaDt,  Dtit  effect  would 
eoon  die  out.  None;  charity 
andciYei  gtre  la  the  atanding 
mlehere. 


I  do  not  think  eitKer  children 
or  adults  would  w  avail  them- 
eelTes. 


I  Train  technically  the  paupers 
in  workhouaea.  the  prisonerM 
in  gaols }  those  oataide  these 
places  are  incorrigibly  laiqr. 
and  wilt  work  only  when  they 
see  want  approaching. 


Bailway 


Only  a  few,  as  extra  subject 


Booms  could  be  got 


No 


Buildings  could  be  got 


Yes,  in  nearly  all  cases 


None 


I  should  say  they  would 


(1.)  None.  (t»)  If  made  worth 
their  while,  tome  would,  I 
think. 


No    fumls    arailnble    in    the 
present  state  of  the  country. 


If  they  saw  any  prospect  of 
earning  even  a  little  by  it,  I 
am  sure  they  would  esgerly. 


tUere  are  two  mills  (now  idle) 
available,  with  water-power 
and  capacious  buildings. 


(1.)  No  local  market.  (2.)  Rail- 
way and  steamboat  com- 
munication. 


I  think  not        * 


No 


,  Remarks  on  emigintion  here. 


added. 


11 


li 


18 


U 


16 


16 


18 


19 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  : 


State  your  own  name  and  occupation, 
and  proper  postal  address. 


11.  Please  state  the  names  and  ftill  postal 
addresses  of  the  locality  or  districts 
to  which  the  foregoing  partiailars 
relate. 


1,  What  are  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  the  population  of  the  district 
in  which  you  reside,  or  with 
which  you  are  most  familiarly 
acquainted  ? 


2.  What  i)ortion  of  their  time  is  occu- 
pied in  their  ordinary  daily  work  ? 
How  much  du  they  earn  per  week, 
or  per  annum  ? 


S.  Are  the  women  occupied  in  any  work 
by  which  they  earn  money  P  If  so, 
how  much  ?  If  not,  what  is  their 
occupation  P  Are  there  any  home* 
industries  such  as  knitting,  lace- 
making,  needlework,  Ac.  P 


4.    How,  and  ftom  what  sge,  are  ch  i  Idren 
occupied? 


5.  Are  the  people  generally  intelligent, 
industrifius,  and  handy  P 


6.  What  natural  products  or  materials 
(such  as  wool,  leather,  wood,  straw, 
marble,  or  osiers)  are  obtainable 
in  your  district  which  are  not  at 
present  profitably  employed  for 
industrial  purposes  P 


7.  Is  water-power  easily  obtainable  from 
streams? 


8.  At  what  distance  apart  are  the 
National  Schools?  Name  the 
schools  nearest  to  you. 


9.  How    many    children   attend    the 
schools? 


10.  From  what  distance  do  the  children 
come  to  attend  school?  What  are 
the  school  hours? 


11.  Do  any  of  the  children  learn  drawing  ? 
If  so,  how  many  ? 


Very  Bev.  Gsnon  McLeriney, 
P.P,  V.F.,  Pari.%h  Priest. 


Bandon 


Agriculture,  some  wool-spinning, 
&c.  in  the  rural  districts.    In 
the    town    ordinary    trades, 
basket-making,  &c. 


About  6  a.m.  to  7  p.m.    Wsges 
from  4t.  or  6«.  to  80lv.  per  week. 


Wm.  J)\ 
solicitor, 


Passage  West 


In  the  dodcyards  and  shipping; 
tradoHneu  and  laboorers. 


6 am. to  6 p.m. in  the snauner. 
From  14«.  to  22.  or     per  week. 


Some  knitting  and  needlework,  Some  few  women  work  st  knit- 
but  no  lace-making  or  crochet.  '  ting,  crochetwork,  snd  needle* 
Millinery,  mantle-making,  Ac.  ■  work,  and  their  earnings  rosy 
Work  for  bootmakers ;  earn  be  about  2s.  or  S«.  per  week. 
48.  to  lOs.  per  week. 


Some  boys  from  12  upwards  at 
l)ottling  stores^  Ac,  and  get 
2«.  dd.  to  6s.  a  week. 


There  are,  and  desirous  of  work, 
but  don't  find  it. 


Wool,   leather   (hides),   wood, 
straw,  osiers. 


At  school  to  14  or  15. 


Y«. 


Wool,  wood,  stiaw. 


Everywhere 


Several  in  town,  and  at  distances 
of  2  or  8  miles  elsewhere. 


Convent   schools,   700;  Others 
from  70  to  100. 


2  or  8  miles.    8,80  to  8.80 


A  few  learn  drawing 


Tes. 


8  to  4  miles.    Nearest  lehooli^ 
a  mile. 


800. 


About  1|  miles.  10-8- 


Very  few. 


'^mud  on  next  page. 
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Questions. 


Answers. 


Cork. 


11  Could  the  use  of  the  sehool*rooms  be 
obtained  after  school  hours  for 
giTing  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools 
or  in  any  particular  trade  f  Gould 
anj  other  room  be  obtained  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  for  such 
a  purpose,  free  of  oost»  or  for  a 
anuJl  remuneration  f 


13.  Is  there  room  to  erect  a  shed  or  tern- 
ponuy  building  to  serve  as  a  work- 
shop near  to,  or  in  connection  with, 
the  school  building? 


14.  Is  there  anr  skilled  artisan  near  to 
the  school^  engaged  in  some  handi- 
craft or  not,  who  would  undertake 
to  give  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  tools  employed  in  his  trade? 


U.  Would  the  master  of  the  school  or 
any  other  person  qualihr  himsoir 
to  give  such  instruction,  if  promised 
payment  on  results  f 


16.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  is  qualified  and  will 
undertake  to  teach  handicrafts, 
such  as  the  working  up  of  the 
materials  named  in  Question  6,  and 
if  not.  would  any  jx^rsons  qualify 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  if 
promised  payment  on  results  i 


17.  If  a  grant  from  an  extmneous  source 
were  offered  in  aid  of  loj^l  efforts, 
would  ruch  efforts  hf  made,  and 
with  what  prospect  of  success, 
tcnrards  defraying  the  cost  of  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  or  in  a 
handicraft? 


18.  Have  jrou  reason  to  believe  that  the 
people 

(a.)  Children 

(6.)  Adults 
would     avail     themselves    with 
alacrity   of    such   instruction    if 
offered  to  them? 


19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to 
offer  which  may  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners in  carrying  out  the  objects 
they  have  in  view  ? 


I  fear  not.  but  others  oould 


What  facilities,  if  any,  exist  for  dis- 
peeing  of  the  work  done  by  adults 
or  children?  What  railway  or 
canal  communication  exists  ? 


Tes. 


I  think  not 


Oarpentersi  nuMons,  black- 
smiths, and  horse-ahoers 
eveiywheie. 


Yes. 


Tea, 


I  think  not 


Such  might  be  found 


I  think  so 


Yes. 


It  depends  upon  the  managers 
of  the  schools.  The  public  are 
much  in  fkvonr  of  technical 
education. 


I  have 


Sneh  indnstries  and  others 
might  usefully  and  success- 
fully  be  introduced  into  union 
workhouses  for  inmates,  and 
perhaps  in  or  near  them,  but 
sepaiate  from  them,  for  ez- 
temes  also. 


Yes. 


That  the  local  managers  be  con- 
sulted and  their  co.operation 
solicited. 


Bailwi^  and  steam-packet  oom- 
mnnioation  with  all  parts. 
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Appendix  N.  APPENDIX  N. 


Replies  to  Circular  of  Inquiry  by  Mr.  W.  J.  DoHERTf. 


Irish  Ivdustrul  EducatioIt. 

1. — Agricaltore  is  the  principal  means  of  support  of  the  country  dutrictB 
with  which  I  am  familiar.  In  two  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  I 
bare  resided^  Dublin  and  Belfast,  other  commercial  pursuits  are  aTsilable, 
Dublin  being  largely  dependent  on  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the 
country  generally,  whilst  Belfast  depends  both  on  agriculture  and  the 
linen  trade. 

2. — The  time  of  agricultviral  labowrerB  is  fully  occupied,  and  they  earn 
from  7«.,  %B.,  or  9«.,  and  eyen  12«.  weekly,  or  an  equiyalent  in  honse-rent 
and  gardens  in  some  cases.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns  where  laboorers  are 
scarce,  or  where  public  works  are  in  progress,  their  rate  of  wages  increases 
from  12a,  to  li«.  or  155.  per  week  jor  aelected  and  $teady  hands;  bat  the 
great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland  are  chiefly  employed 
on  the  small  farms  belonging  to  their  own  immediate  families,  and  do  not 
earn  any  specified  wages,  all  the  labour  of  the  family  being  absorbed  in 
the  common  work  of  daily  labour,  the  produce  of  the  crops  going  to  pay 
the  rent,  taxes,  and  supply  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries. 

3. — The  bulk  of  the  women  in  the  agricultural  districts  are  engaged  in 
like  manner  on  the  requirements  of  the  holdings,  in  turnip  cleaning,  tnrf- 
winnowing,  flax  pulling  (in  Ulster),  haymaking,  and  all  other  employment 
attending  to  the  management  of  poultry,  dairy  produce,  and  marketing. 
Where  there  exists  a  redundancy  of  home  assistance^  many  of  the  girls  are 
hired  out  as  domestic  seryants  into  districts  where  the  farms  are  Urger  in 
area,  and  in  which  the  daughters  of  the  larger  farmers  do  not  from  their 
better  position  work  at  out-door  labour;  in  these  cases  the  girls  receive  from 
32. 10s.  and  upwards  per  six  months,  that  being  generally  the  time  for  which 
they  are  engajSed,  say,  from  1st  May  to  1st  November,  many  of  them  remain- 
ing at  home  from  Ist  November  to  1st  May,  during  the  slack  season  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  during  which  time  they  devote  tnemselves  to  knittin^i 
Ac,  generally  for  the  use  of  their  own  domestic  circle.  In  many  casem  m 
the  west  and  north-west  of  Donegal,  knitting  is  an  employment  largely 
availed  of  by  girls  and  boys  alike,  because  they  receive  payment  of  from 
2s.  and  upwards  per  week  for  their  labour  through  local  agencies,  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  one  well-kuown  establishment,  the  Messrs.  HftC 
Devitti  of  Q-lentiee.  In  the  eastern  district  of  Donegal,  shirt-ma^g 
was  formerly  done  on  a  large  scale,  but  at  prasent,  since  the  introduction 
of  sewing  machines,  this  hand-sewing  has  been  largely  discontinued. 

4. — In  the  agricultural  districts  among  small  farmers,  those  children 
are  not  hired  out  to  larger  farmers,  are  invariably  engaged  attending 
to  the  watching  and  herding  of  cattle,  and  assisting  in  the  domestio 
arrangements  of  the  household ;  many  are  sent  to  the  national  schools  from 
five  years  upwards  till  they  are  13  years  old.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the 
people  of  the  congested  districts,  where  no  occupation  is  available  for  them 
on  their  own  small  holdings,  the  larger  children  are  hired  out  for  small  snms 
half-yearly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  more  g^wn  boys  and  girls.  This  hiring 
cut  is  a  very  v/nfortwuUe  system,  as  it  does  not  afibrd  any  opportunity  to  the 
youth  so  treated  to  avail  themselves  of  school  or  education,  and  it  resnltB 
m  many  cases  in  moral  destruction.  Frequently  they  are  removed  from 
all  the  infiuenoe  of  home,  and  in  many  instances,  are  not  looked  after 
morally  or  intellectually,  in  the  households  where  they  are  engibc^ 
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'Fw  ike$e  people  any  training  at  home  neherAy  ihey  eould  earn  42.  yearly  wotdd    Appendix  N. 
he  an  wntold  hleeeing.  

5. — The  intelligence  and  indastrj  of  the  people,  considering  the  means 
at  their  disposal  for  acaniring  the  one,  or  applying  themselyes  to  the 
latter  can,  bo  best  judgea  from  the  fact  that  thousands  of  the  labouring 
classes  emigrate  year  after  year  to  Scotland  and  England  during  the  harvest, 
which  is  earlier  in  England  than  with  themselves,  in  order  to  earn  as 
mnch  money  as  may  pay  the  rent  of  the  small  holdings  they  occupy.  If 
this  is  not  industry  in  the  midst  of  hardships  and  privations  I  know  of  none 
ffreater ;  journeying  miles  to  the  nearest  seaport,  and  undergoing  all 
kinds  of  fatigue  auring  the  e>ght  or  ten  weeks  they  are  so  engaged. 

As  to  being  handy,  that  want  is  their  great  defect ;  they  are  handy,  s*) 
far  as  they  have  been  taught,  or  have  nad  an  opportunity  of  learning. 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  bulk  of  our  poor  Irish  labourers,  without  any 
instruction  in  industrial  occupation,  to  be  anything  else  but  coal  carriers 
and  earth  fillers,  brick  and  clay  carters,  and  mortar  mixers  and  carriers, 
to  the  more  educated  and  technically  trained  workmen  of  the  more 
fayoored  countries  of  England  and  Scotland  P 

6. — ^Wool  could  be  produced  in  quantity,  but  is  not  in  great  abundance 
at  present  the  small  tanneries,  formerly  numerous  in  the  country  have 
disappeared,  and  having  become  profitless  to  the  owners,  too,  they  are  not 
worked.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  importation,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  hides  from  Buenos  Ay  res,  Australia,  and  elsewhere— cargo  lots, 
which  can  be  imported  at  a  cheaper  rade  than  home-produced  hides,  and 
the  tanning  of  leather,  not  only  in  the  district,  but  throughout  Ireland 
generally,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  through  the  com- 
petition of  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  London,  with  capital  to  work  it  on 
a  large  scale  avadlable,  they  have  been  able  to  drive  the  Irish  lea'iher 
trade  out  of  the  market.  Even  shoes  and  boots,  the  produce  of  North- 
ampton Maybole,  and  other  centres  of  bootmaking  in  England  and 
Scotland,  has  crowded  the  markets,  tempted  the  sellers  of  such  wares  in 
Ireland  with  long  credit,  the  result  of  capital,  so  that  clean,  unmauu- 
ikctured  English  leather,  that  is  leather  ready  for  the  bootmaker,  harness 
maker,  or  belt  maker,  can  be  sold  at  from  Id.  to  2d  per  lb.  cheaper  than 
Irish  tanned  leather. 

Bali  Pane,  for  the  production  of  salt,  were  formerly  frequent  around 
the  sea  coast.  This  employment  has  also  disappeared.  A  large  trade  could 
be  introduced  by  the  converting  of  peat  into  litter,  as  is  now  practised  in 
Holland.  Bent  growing  and  mat-weaving,  sackings,  and  textile  weaving 
should  also  be  introduced. 

Wood. — The  country  has  been  denuded  of  timber,  and  would  become  im- 
proved by  plantations  judiciously  arranged  as  shelter  plantations,  not 
wholesale  re-afforestry,  as  has  been  advocated  in  some  quarters,  except 
that  forestiy  could  with  advantage  be  taken  up  as  a  branch  of  technical 
study  in  districts  where  large  tracts  of  mountains  otherwise  incapable  of 
being  rendered  productive  could  be  set  apart  for  that  particular  use  ;  but 
sufficient  wood  of  the  meaner  kinds,  such  as  alder,  ash,  larch,  fir,  and 
birch,  are  to  be  found  that  could  be  converted  and  used  for  the  require- 
ments of  technical  instruction,  and  in  many  parts  a  trade  could  be  esta- 
blished by  articles  manufactured  from  local  woods. 

The  want  of  plantations,  judiciously  arranged,  has  been  a  great 
neglect  of  the  landlord  class  in  Ireland,  as  the  law  gave  the  ri^ht  of  every 
tree  planted  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  so  that  tenants  did  not  plant, 
and  very  rarely  did  the  landlords  do  so. 

Oeiere  are  not  abundant,  but  they  could  be  profitably  produced  if  the 
demand  existed  for  their  use,  and  the  children  were  taught  how  best  to 
convert  them  into  marketable  articles.  This  is  one  branch  of  reproductive 
work  that  would  be  specially  taught  in  a  technical  school  for  the  young 
children  of  both  sexes.  In  many  parts  of  the  marshy  districts  of  Ireland 
this  would  become  in  a  few  years  (from  the  quickness  of  growth  of  the 
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Appendix  N.    plants)  a  most  imporfcant  acyanct  to  tbe   every-day  work  of  a  technical 

parochial  school — the  planting,  rearing,  and  treatment  of  various  sizes 

and  the  fall  grown  osier  and  its  conversion  into  wicker  and  basket  work 
of  the  class  required  in  the  district  and  local  towns,  might  become,  under 
proper  treatment,  a  remunerative  employment. 

Straw  is  available  over  the  greater  portion  of  Ireland ;  and  straw-plaiting, 
bottle-casings,  and  such  like  employments  should  be  one  of  the  trades 
taught  everywhere  to  children.  In  thid  branch  much  could  be  done, 
especially  by  girls  if  properly  taught. 

Marble. — In  many  districts  of  Donegal,  notably  near  Dnnfanaghy,  marble 

Scarries  ezisb,  but  have  never  been  worked  to  any  advantage.  There 
so  exists  on  the  mountains  of  Muokish,  in  the  latter  district,  liurge 
deposits  of  ^lass-making  sand,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  inter-com- 
munication, it  remains  an  unmarketable  article;  also  fuller's  earth  and 
soap  stone  (French  chalk)  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  north-west 
of  tne  same  ''ounty. 

Granite  and  slate  quarries,  limestone  and  freestone,  abound  in  many 
districts  of  the  country,  but  all  are  more  or  less  valueless  on  account  of 
want  of  means  of  conveyance.  Light,  narrow-gauge  railways,  are  the 
great  want  of  the  country,  and  until  proper  means  of  transport  are 
provided,  manv  of  the  industries  of  these  congested  districts  cannot  be 
profitably  carried  on ;  but  education  can  be  introduced  everywhere,  so  that 
the  rising  generation  may  be  able  to  apply  their  hands  to  do  work  they 
now  know  nothing  of. 

Bog  iron  ore  deposits  have  been  found  among  the  worn  out  bogs,  and 
cargoes  have  been  shipped  from  Dnnfanaghy,  Crossroads,  and  Buncrana. 
It  IS  used  for  clarifying  purposes  in  gas  works  and  aniline  dyes. 

7. — Water-power  is  the  one  natural  agent  that  is  almost  everywhere  avail- 
able throughout  Ireland.  Streams  and  rivers  abound,  and  could,  with 
intelligence,  be  applied  to  drive  any  amount  of  machinei^,  turbines,  and 
water-wheels,  ana  their  use  as  a  medium  of  imparting  motion  to  machines 
and  engines  should  be  taught  practically  in  every  district.  They  might 
be  on  as  primitive  a  scale  as  the  ancient  Persian  wheel,  so  as  not  to  be 
expensive  in  their  construction  nor  difficult  of  application.  Tbia  should 
not  pi  event  the  more  modern  systems  from  being  taught ;  but  it  is  useless 
teacning  people  how  to  use  and  construct  a  machine  that  would  cost 
1,000Z.,  if  they  could  only  provide  one  at  50Z.  for  their  own  use.  Tet 
pupils  should  be  instructed  in  the  higher  grades  at  the  advanced  schools. 
Water-power  in  all  its  branches,  the  use  of  levels,  reservoirs,  aqueducts, 
sluices,  and  also  turbines,  power  of  falls  of  water,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  hydraulics  in  an  applied  form,  ought  to  be  taugbt,  whereby  the 
farmer  could  appiv  it  to  threehmg  his  grain,  churning  his  milk,  working 
his  flax  mills,  and  other  industries  ;  in  fact,  this  question  of  water-power 
as  applicable  to  the  furthering  of  Irish  industries  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  any  technical  training,  because  it  is  available  every- 
where. 

8. — National  schools  are  about  three  to  four  miles  apart  (except  in 
mountain  districts,  where  they  may  be  more) ;  as  a  rule  sufficient  schools 
for  primary  education  in  the  three  B*s  exist,  but  there  is  a  Med  want  of 
even  the  semblance  of  technical  instruction  imparted  in  any  of  them.  So  far 
as  primary  education  is  concerned,  plenty  of  opportunities  are  afforded 
by  the  National  Board  of  Education,  but  they  seem  to  have  neglected 
altogether  the  important  question  of  technical  instruction. 

The  Resident  Commissioner,  Sir  P.  J.  Keenan  (with  whom  the  writer  has 
spoken  years  ago  on  this  subject),  is  fully  alive  to  the  existence  of  the 
want.  The  means  whereby  it  could  be  applied  seemed  to  him  the  difficulty. 
No  doubt  the  distance  of  schools  from  each  other  could  be  best  supplied 
by  a  national  school  chart. 

9  and  10. — In  country  districte  the  average  attendance  would  be 
about  60,  and  the  distance  would  be  from  H  to  2  miles  radius 
generally. 
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11. — ^In  none  of  the  natiooal  sohoola  (that  I  am  aoqaainted  wifch)  do  Appendix  N. 
drawing  classes  exist.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  essential  branches  of  — 
technical  knowledge,  and  should  be  taught  to  every  child  from  the  age  of 
six  years  and  upwards,  in  the  same  way  as  their  alphabet.  Black-boards, 
and  chalk  for  rough  drawings  of  lines  and  Terms,  should  be  introdaced 
into  every  school,  and  as  the  pnpils  advanced  in  knowledge  the  finer 
instmments  could  be  put  into  their  hands.  Objects  in  e very-day  use 
instead  of  flat  surfaces  should  be  the  examples  selected. 

12. — The  school-rooms,  as  the^  are  at  present  arranged,  could  not  well 
be  adapted  to  technical  instruction.  Benches  and  forms  used  for  reading 
and  writing  would  not  suit  pupils  using  tools. 

In  many  places  suitable  rooms  might  be  obtained  at  a  small  rent,  but 
temporary  sheds  could  be  constructed  adjacent  to  the  schooUroom,  of  a 
uniform  pattern  for  general  technical  instruction,  and  of  other  shapes  for 
special  oistricte.  This  could  only  be  determined  upon  by  the  local 
authority,  assisted  by  the  directions  of  the  inspecting  demonstrators. 

13. — In  the  case  of  almost  all  country  school  grounds  there  is  sufficient 
room  whereon  to  erect,  a  workshop,  and  these  technical  workshops  would 
be  best  erected  at  or  near  the  existing  schools,  being  well  known  centres 
in  every  district. 

14. — The  skilled  artisans  in  country  districts  in  Ireland  consist  of  tho 
Tillage  blacksmith,  the  carpenter -and  wheelwright  combined,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  tailor,  and  the  gardener.  Many  of  the  best  blacksmiths  the 
writer  has  known  in  England  have  been  first  educated,  technically,  in 
some  Tillage  in  Ireland.  The  trade  of  cotmtry  carpenter  in  Ireland 
embraces  all  branches  of  the  business,  from  glazier  to  that  of  cabinet- 
maker, of  course  mostly  in  a  rude  way.  The  smith  performs  all  the 
duties  of  agricultural  implement  maker,  up  to  the  finer  art  of  the  locksmith. 
Millwrights,  or  superior  carpenters,  are  fast  disappearing,  since  the  supply 
of  American  flour  and  Indian-corn  meal  has  reduced  home  milling  to  an 
nnremuneratiTC  art.  The  use  of  machinery  and  the  power  of  capital  has 
destroyed  almost  CTcry  branch  of  local  technology  in  Ireland,  so  that  the 
inducements  for  sending  boys  to  learn  trades  that  existed  half  a  century 
ago  are  not  now  present,  and  yet  the  want  of  the  dcTelopment  of  the^e 
local  trades  haTe  never  been  more  keenly  felt  from  an  economical  point. 
Cash  has  now  to  be  paid  for  the  imported  article,  whereas  formerly  it 
was  supplied  from  home  industry,  and  consequently  allowed  the  Talue  to 
be  spent  in  the  locality. 

In  the  Ticinity  of  towns  many  skilled  artisans  would  yet  be  found,  ready, 
for  a  fixed  remuneration  to  give  practical  lessons  in  their  Tarious  arts. 
But  with  an  awakening  to  the  value  of  this  class  of  education  many  vears 
would  not  elapse  before  apt  pupils  would  have  learned,  who  would  be 
able  to  bring  better  educated  minds  to  bear  on  their  Tarious  callings. 

A  few  selected  and  skilled  demonstrators  could  impart  technical 
knowledge  to  a  district,  but  the  local  tradesmen  in  many  cases  would  be 
found  aTailable  for  supplying  the  drudgery  of  the  instruction.  Masons 
are  yet  abundant,  but  stone-cutters  and  workers  in  the  adTanoed  forms  of 
building  construction  are  deficient,  except  in  the  Ticinity  of  large  towns ; 
and  in  me  dwellings  of  the  people  this  class  of  knowledge  is  particularly 
required. 

15. — ^The  present  masters  of  schools  could  not  well  qualify  for  the 
position  of  technical  instructors,  and  it  would  require  some  years  before 
they  could  do  so,  CTcn  if  they  were  wiUing  to  apply  themselves.  What  is 
required  is  a  central  technical  college  or  training  establishment,  where  all 
future  masters  would  require  to  take  out  certificates  of  merit,  on  the 
general  theoretic  study  of  technical  knowledge,  as  applicable  to  their 
several  schools  and  districts,  whereby  they  could  impart  the  literary 
portion  of  the  lectures  to  their  pupils,  whilst  the  skilled  artisan  or  demon- 
strator practically  explained  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  the  technical  teaching 
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Appendix  N.   required  to  put  the  tbeoretioal  into  practice ;  thiiB  the  xnaBters  should  be  all 

taught  how  to  teach  drawing  in  its  general  principles,  colouring,  mapping, 

surveying,  levelling,  and  proportion  of  plans,  eimple  architectural  dnwix!g 
as  adapted  to  country  districte,  or  6uch  other  special  training  as  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  district  considered  snonld  be  taught 

In  addition  to  this  central  training  college,  district  schools  of  higher 
technical  knowledge  should  be  provided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  local  tonus, 
whore  apt  pupils  from  the  general  schools  wonld  receive  an  advanced 
technical  instruction,  and  where  parochial  teachers  could  be  further 
strengthened  in  the  knowledge  they  obtained  at  the  central  establishment, 
whereby  they  might  obtaiil  payment  for  results  firom  the  ^ruficiency  of 
the  pupils  they  taught,  in  the  same  way  that  the  intermediate  schools  and 
scholars  now  receive  remuneration. 

Assistance  should  be  given  to  local  pupils  at  the  primary  schools,  who 
showed  marked  progress,  to  enable  them,  by  means  of  free  educa- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  baronial  or  intermediate  technical  schools, 
and  also  to  further  assist  those  who  would  excel  to  proceed  to  the  central 
establishment  or  technic  university. 

Ajiy  aid  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Gk>vemment  should  be  given 
alike  to  all  schools,  whether  conducted  by  the  Qovernment  or  by  the 
reUgious  orders,  or  by  denominational  bodies. 

The  new  Science  and  Art  Museum  about  to  be  erected  in  Dublin  should 
be  constituted  wholly  a  technical  college,  the  same  as  the  Swiss  College  at 
Zurich  or  the  Polytechnic  Schools. 

If  this  were  done,  and  a  system  of  baronial  affiliations  established 
throughout  Ireland  as  intermediate  schools  or  countv  colle^;es  for  higher 
technical  instruction,  making  every  national  school  a  feeder  m  the  branches 
of  knowledge  required  for  its  particular  district,  it  would  only  require  the 
means  and  the  governing  power  to  produce  in  Ireland,  during  the  next 
twenty -five  years,  a  very  superior  class  of  educated  artisans,  workers,  and 
labourers  skilled  in  the  various  callings  of  industry  required  either  at 
home  or  abroad. 

16. — In  the  vicinity  of  towns  many  persons  qualified  to  teach  handi-' 
crafts  would  be  found ;  in  the  coontry  districts,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all 
manufacturing  industries,  there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining 
qualified  teachers,  but  with  a  central  and  distributive  system  this  difficulty 
would  soon  vanish.  Only  once  show  the  people  that  they  can  gain 
intrinsically  by  attending  to  technical  instruction,  and  you  wiU  soon  have 
thom  applying  themselves  assiduously  towards  requiring  it.  The  most 
simple  forms  of  technical  knowledge  is  what  is  first  required  in  the 
country  districts,  and  the  skilled  teachers  therein  would  not  be  a  highly 
expensive  quantity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  case  of  Ireland  (if 
we  exclude  Belfast  and  one  or  two  other  manufacturing  centres)  is  dif- 
ferent from  almost  any  other  country ;  there  has  been  no  means  hitherto 
available  for  the  people  to  acquire  technical  knowledge. 

In  England  and  Scotland  every  establishment  and  workshop  is  more  or 
less  a  technical  school,  where  boys  earning  their  daily  Wage  learn  the  art  of 
manufacturing.  We  have  to  create  all  this  in  Ireland,  so  that  domestic 
trades  and  home  employments  are  the  first  technical  wants  for  the  country. 

17.  There  cannot  exist  any  doubt  that  if  an  extraneous  grant  were 
ofiered,  and  this  the  writer  considers  would  be  an  absolute  necessity, 
local  efforts  hereafter  would  be  forthcoming,  so  soon  as  the  advantages  of 
the  system  were  seen  and  appreciated ;  but  to  create  local  aid  among  the 
majority  where  the  usefulness  of  technical  instruction  is  at  present 
unknown  would  be  a  matter  of  time. 

I'he  funds  for  the  development  of  technical  instruction  should  be  a 
Government  grant ;  there  are  many  sources  from  whioh  this  grant  would  be 
derivable  in  a  country  such  as  Ireland,  provided  the  whole  details  of  its 
internal  taxation  were  within  the  management  of  local  boards. 

These  are  matters  appertaining  more  to  the  region  of  politics  than 
education,  but  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  efibrta^  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  educating  the  Irish  people  they  are  unfortunately  made  aware  at 
every  step  of  their  inquiry  that  politics  have  hitherto  invariably  held  the 
first  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  promoters. 
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That  edaeatioii  in  LnalsBd  has  been  largely  prorided  for  by  means  of    Appendix  N. 

fjanU  derivable  from  landed  propertT,  it  it  onlj  neoesearj  to  name         1 

Trinity  College  (or  the  Dnblin  UniTersitr^:  the  intermediate  education 
aeheme  ont  of  the  prooeeda  of  the  nle  of  the  lands  of  the  diseatabliahed 
Church,  prorision  for  national  school  teachers*  annnities,  Ac. 

18. — ^That  grown  np  bojB,  girh,  and  children,  woald  avail  themselvea 
of  such  instmction  is  a  question  the  reply  to  which  does  not  permit  of  a 
donbt.  If  the  33,000Z.  per  annum  now  available  is  alrcmdy  considered  too 
little  for  the  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Act,  which  has  been  only  a  few 
years  in  existence,  wherein  only  the  more  advanced  pupils  can  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  whereby  they  learn  no  trades  or 
occupations,  it  would  be  found  that  with  the  whole  of  the  450,000  pupils 
on  the  rolls  of  the  national  scho^U,  being  tanght,  in  some  degree,  the 
use  of  tools,  and  handicrafls  that  a  large  grant  would  be  required ;  and 
if  only  152.  yearly  were  offered  to  each  school^  it  would  absorb  about 
100,0<)0{.  per  annum. 

lliat  this  sum  would  be  well  spent,  and  that  the  education  it  produced 
would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  children,  is  my  impression.  Here- 
after, this  amount  might  be  augmented  by  local  efforts. 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Government  offers  a  suitable  grant  for 
teohnical  instmction  and  places  the  disposal  of  it  in  the  hands  of  popular 
bodies,  some  local  aid  would  be  forthcoming  towards  supplementing  it. 
For  instance,  a  general  fund  for  this  purpose  might  be  raised  in  the  parts 
of  the  oountiy  which  are  better  off,  either  by  means  of  contributions  or 
subscriptions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  districts. 

19. — ^The  observations  already  made  imder  the  heads  of  the  different 
queries  have  been  hmriedly  written  down  as  ther  occurred  to  me,  but, 
as  already  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  6th  February  last,  1 
am  of  opmion  that  a  clearly  distinguishable  Irish  Council  or  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction,  separate  and  apart  from  the  present  Educational 
Oovemment  of  Irish  Education,  shoula  be  elected  by  tlie  people  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  project. 

If  technical  workshops  are  to  be  erected  at  the  national  schools,  or  in 
their  vicinity,  the  teadiers  of  the  national  schools  should  be  allowed,  if 
they  were  ornalified,  to  teach  therein,  in  every  case,  the  general  principles 
of  technical  instruction.  Drawing,  Ac.  should  be  taught  in  the  national 
schools,  and  under  the  present  educational  body,  but  purely  technicid  and 
industrial  training  should  be  reserved  for  the  Council  of  Technical 
Baucation  and  ihe  sub-committees  of  the  parish,  of  which  the  manager  of 
every  national  school  would  be  a  member  exofficio. 

These  sub-committees  should  arrange  with  local  artizans  for  the  time 
they  could  devote,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  inspectors  or  demonstrators  of 
the  council,  decide  upon  the  course  of  technical  instruction  to  be  learnt 
at  every  particular  school,  which  should  always  be  in  accord  with  the 
wants  of  the  district. 

In  manufacturing  districts  the  value  of  trained  hands  would  soon  be 
found  out  by  manuJacturers,  who  could  locally  assist  eager  and  apt  pupils 
to  excel  in  their  specialties,  and  whose  efforts  to  advancement  would  soon 
become  efficient  in  that  direction.  What  ought  to  be  avoided  in  any  system 
of  Irish  technology  would  be  the  aiming  at  too  high  a  standard  at  the 
commencement  and  the  teaching  of  subjects  unsuited  to  the  every-day 
vnuits  of  the  population. 

The  education  of  a  country  should  accord  with  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  people,  otherwiseyou  cannot  attract  to  it  that  confidence  so  essential 
to  ensure  its  success.  Hence  my  desire  for  an  elective  board.  The  great 
drawback  to  all  subjects  of  legislation  in  Ireland  taking  root  therein  has 
been  that  the  people  have  never  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
legislators ;  they  are  not  trusted,  and  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
every  effort,  no  matter  how  well  intended,  because  of  this  thrusting  of  it 
upon  the  people  without  consulting  them,  in  a  short  time  becomes  barren 
in  its  results.  The  endowed  schools,  the  charter  working  schools,  the 
Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  model  schools,  and  the  Queen  s  Universitie' 
are  all  examples. 
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Appendix  N.       Technically  edacated,  Irish  children  at  home  woald  find  other  emploj- 

^—         mentB  besidea  depending  on  the  small  farm,  and  emigrants  would  be 

enabled  to^  occupy  the  post  of  vantage   now   oocnpied  by  technically 

instracted  immigrants  from  the  other  portions  of  the  United  fcingdom  and 

the  Continent. 

Industries  now  unknown  would  rapidly  spring  into  existence.  All  these 
questions  are  becoming  clear  to  many  of  the  thinking  Irishmen  of  tibe 
present  day,  who  would,  if  they  possessed  the  power  of  local  self-^ovem- 
menty  not  only  employ  it  towards  educating  the  people  in  industnes,  but 
would  open  up  the  country  by  means  of  light  railways,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  come  forth  from  their  seclusion.  If  the  English  Groyemment, 
who  have  undertaken  these  duties  for  the  people,  keep  them  from  pro- 
gressing by  neglecting  the  means  adopted  by  every  other  country  simi]|^r]y 
situated  from  the  tault  of  their  being  behind  every  other  nation  cannot  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  nation. 

20. — ^The  facilities  for  disposing  of  the  work  done  by  adults  and  children 
would  be  the  demand  in  the  various  localities  for  articles  of  domestic  and 
fitfining  requirements.  Much  of  the  furniture  and  pottery,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  crockery  ware,  baskets,  and  such  articles,  are  sow  imported 
into  Ireland ;  all  these  might  and  ought  to  be  made  in  the  country. 

Bailway  and  canal  communication  throughout  the  country  is  entirely 
inadequate,  and  can  never  be  constructed  to  the  extent  it  should  be  done 
solely  oy  local  efforts. 

21. — The  district  I  have  spoken  of  applies  in  great  part  to  County 
Donegal  and  to  the  country  generally,  both  north  and  soutn.  Of  the  west 
of  Ireland  I  do  not  knoir  sufficient  to  speak  with  authority. 

22. — ^Although  I  do  not  believe  that  much  good  can  be  produced  from 
a  hasty  examination  of  this  subject,  considering  that  it  is  not  inquired  into 
locally,  yet  believing  as  I  do  that  the  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  give 
the  case  of  Ireland  as  fair  consideration  as  the  limited  time  at  their 
disposal  will  permit,  I  am  wishful  to  contribute  replies  to  their  queries 
witnout  prejudice,  especially  as  Ireland  requires  primary  technical 
education  in  a  greater  aegree  than  either  England  or  S<K)tland. 

WlLLIAV  J.  DOHERTT, 

C.E.,  and  Contractor ; 
Associate  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 
29,  Bofferson's  Quay,  Dublin,  Member  Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

Februarv  8, 1^3. 
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Memorandum  on  Iiush  Industrial  Education  by  Mr.  A.  Harris. 


SuoGESTioKs  with  regard  to  Ireland  for  the  use  of  the  Eotal  Coiuasaiotf 

on  Technical  Instruction. 

I  would  propose  that  a  Department  of  Induatry  be  formed  in  Dublin ;  its 
functions  to  extend  over  the  industrial  education  of  the  peoplcj  and  the 
develooment  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 
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The  aixna  of  the  department  should  be—  .        ^.    ,^ 

iBt.  As  regards  education—  Appendix  C. 

To  bring  within  reach  of  industrial  training  all  children,  of  both 
sexes,  now  dependent  upon  public  funds  or  private  charity  for 
their  support ; 

To  supply  means  and  appliances  for  extending  industrial  training 

to  all  other  children  whose  parents  may  desire  to  have  such 

instruction  imparted  to  them ; 
To  enable  youths  of  both  sexes  after  leaving  school,  and  adults, 

to  continue  to  receive  a  course  of  industrial  education ; 
To  establish  technical  schools  in  connection  with  various  industries ; 
And  training  schools  for  teachers. 
2nd.  As  regaros  development  of  industries — 
The  Department  shoiUd  be  provided  with  largo  discretionary  powers 

m  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  encouraging  in  Ireland  industries 

which  have  already  existed  in  the  count^,  or  which  it  may  be 

found  expedient  to  introduce  or  develop. 
These  powers  should  include  the  disbursement  of  money  for  the 

purpose  of  utilising  water  power,  and  for  the  introduction  of  steam 

engmes  and  other  motive  power  into  schools  for  teaching  trades 

and  manufactures  on  a  practical  basis. 
Loans  to  skilled  workmen  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  workshop 

schools. 

The  payment  of  apprentice  fees  for  indigent  boys  at  such  schools ; 

the  inspection  of  schools. 
The  establishment  of  mtueuma  for  tools,  machines  both  agricultural 
and  manufacturiug,   new  patents,  &c.,  in  various  part  of  the 
country,  with  free  access  and  loans  of  same  on  conditions. 
The  formation  of  trade  guUda  and  cJiamhers  of  commerce  in  the  larger 
towns,   to  co-operate  with  and  assist  the  Department   in  their 
trades  or  districts.  TraveUvug  teachers  to  be  sent  to  the  smaller 
toivns  and  country  districts  to  give  technical  instruction  and  to 
teach  special  trades  and  handicrafts. 
The  formation  of  libraries  of  works  bearing  on  trade  knowledge  and 

general  industries  in  connection  with  the  museums  of  tools,  &c. 

The  functions  of  the  Department  would  be  of  a  paternal  character. 

It  would  strive  to  develope  **  local  influences     now  almost  non- 

existont ;  its  ultimate  aim  being  to  enlist  local  co-operation  and 

to  create  local  interests.    Wherever  these  remain  in  abeyance  the 

department  would  have  to  take  the  initiative  by  direct  action, 

withdrawing  gradually   from    too  much    interference  as  local 

influences  began  to  develop. 

With  regard  to  Section  1. — Education. — The  Department  would  take 

under  its  supervision  and  continue  on  their  present  basis,  the  existing 

industrial    schools.    It    should .  encourage  present  managers  to  extend 

their  schools  and  afibrd  reasonable  assistance  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

It  should  also  promote  the  formation  of  new  schools,  so  as  by  this 

combined  operation  to  enable  sU  ohildren  now  in  workhouses  to  reoeivo 

instruction  in  industrial  schools. 

The  Treasuiy  would  continue  to  make  the  weekly  payment  for  children 
as  at  x>resent.  The  Unions  would  be  relieved  from  the  cost  of  the 
workhouse  children,  and  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  local  payments  for 
children  throughout  the  country  to  be  provided  on  an  even  scale  and  by  a 
uniform  rate,  instead  of  by  the  present  tmequal  payments  from  the  grand 
jury  cess. 

New  schools  would  be  located  where  none  now  exist,  so  that  every  rnvrt 
of  the  country  would  have  a  free  industrial  school  within  easy  reach.  The 
process  of  admittance  to  these  schools  should  be  carefully  guarded  so  as 
to  admit  only  the  really  destitute.  Children  convicted  of  onme  being  (as 
at  TOesent)  committed  to  the  reformatories. 

These  schools  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  made  to  have  a  bearing 
on  the  industrial  resources  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  placed 
(general  handicrafts  being  taught  in  all),  for  instance :— Fishing  and 
seafaring  schools  on  the  coast.    Textile  industries  where  wool  or  flax 
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Appeudix  O.    abounds.    Agriculture   and    gardening    evTerywhere.    In    these    schools 

'    water  and  steam  power  should  be  used,  and  the  trades  taught  should  be 

made  as  real  as  possible.  Everything  required  by  the  school  should  as 
far  aa  possibld  be  made  in  its  workshops,  and  such  products  as  were  not 
required  by  the  school  should  be  of  a  saleable  quality,  and  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school. 

For  the  training  of  children  who  are  not  destitute,  but  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  cost  of  industrial  education  with  maintenance  (as 
in  the  existing  industrial  schools),  I  would  recommend  mixed  day  schools 
(scholastic  and  industrial)  at  which  a  low  scale  of  charge  should  be 
made. 

In  these,  the  standard  of  scholastic  teaching  might  be  lower  than  that 
now  adopted  in  the  national  schools. 

In  these  schools,  two  or  three  useful  handicrafts  might  be  taught,  in 
addition  to  sewing,  knitting,  and  other  similar  work  which  is  now  taught 
to  the  younger  children  at  Artane  and  other  industrial  schools. 

J<*or  young  persons  who  have  left  school,  and  for  adults  who  desire  to 
improve  themselves,  evening  claases  should  be  established.  The  instruc- 
tion should  be  of  a  generally  useful  character  and  should  have  a  bearing 
on  local  industries  or  resources.  The  course  of  teaching  should  resemble 
that  adopted  at  the  German  Fortbildung  schools.  The  classes  might  be 
held  in  existing  school-houses  or  other  buildings  hired  or  built  for  the 
purpose.  A  low  scale  of  fees  should  be  charged  which  might  vary  (as  at 
the  national  schools)  according  to  the  means  of  the  students. 

The  rooms  should  be  provided  by  the  locality.  The  expenses  should  be 
defrayed,  Ist,  by  school  fees ;  2nd,  by  the  locality ;  drd,  by  the  Department. 
The  two  latter  in  equal  proportions. 

The  teachers  should  be  practical  men  who  have  received  good  instruc- 
tion; say,  clever  artizans,  English  or  Irish,  who  hold  science  or  art 
certificates,  or  are  otherwise  qusklified.  They  could  employ  part  of  their 
time  for  their  own  advantage,  and  teach  in  the  evenings  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  payment. 

Elementary  drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  and  classes. 

Should  the  ideas  which  I  have  propounded  be  pronounced  Utopian  or 
impracticable,  I  may  refer  to  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  which  60  years 
ago  was  a  purely  agricultural  country,  without  minerals  and  with  but  few 
trades.  By  means  of  the  formation  of  a  Department  of  Industry,  which 
has  spread  its  operations  to  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the  country, 
a  most  beneficial  change  has  been  effected.  Trades,  both  large  and 
small,  have  been  ever^r where  established  and  flourish,  and  agriculture  is 
carried  on  upon  vastly  improved  systems.  The  active  energy  of  one  man 
(Dr.  Yon  Steinbeis)  has  effected  a  great  part  of  this  extraordinary 
economical  revolution.*  Wurtemburg,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  a 
long  established  system  of  compulsory  education,  upon  which  the  industrial 
system  was  grafted. 

As  regards  Ireland,  probably  three-fifths  of  her  children  are  equally  ripe 
for  industrial  ktdning,  and  she  has  the  advantage  of  a  system  of  excellent 
instruction  in  industry  at  her  industrial  schools,  and  a  stafi*  of  careful  and 
conscientious  teachers  of  both  sexes  ready  to  hand. 

In  oonolusion,  I  may  add  that  Ireland  does  not  avail  herself  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  and  I  consider 
it  necessary  that  she  should  have  a  department  for  industrial  art  distinct 
from  South  Kensington,  and  better  adapted  to  Iho  requirements  of  the 
country. 

The  Department  of  Industry  would  have  to  take  the  place  of  South 
Kensington,  and  to  combine  education  in  technical  and  industrial  art 
along  with  its  other  duties;  the  two  subjects,  industrA*  and  art,  being^ 
indissoluble  so  far  as  early  training  is-  concerned.  It' is  greatly  to  be* 
hoped  that  any  system  of  art  instruction  as  applied  to  industiy  which 

*  Mr.  A.  Tylor,  who  was  Dr.  Von  Steinbeiti'  corfiui]|>ondeiit  sinoe  1865,  i»  abbufc  t6  commuinoste 
with  yott  on  the  subject  of  the  Wurtembuij;  vystem. 
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may  be  adopted  in  Ireland  may  work  free  from  the  defects  of  the  South    Appendix  0. 

Kensington  system,  which  cannot   be   said  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  the  

requirements  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  industrial  art,  and  whfch  as 
regards  Ireland  might  almost  be  non-existent,  as  the  following  figures 
show: — 

The  total  grants  made  to  elementary  sohoola  in  the  1 

United  Sinffdom  for  instmction  in  dbmwing  are  -  V  86,048 

Of  which  Ireland  reoeives  only  881.  J 

Total  aid  to  art  classes             -           -           -  -Ik  oah 

Of  which  Ireland  receives  only  20Z.  /  ^'^^ 

Total  aid  to  schools  of  art            -               .  •  1  on  i  oq 

Of  which  Ireland  for  six  schools  reoeives  5641.  J  ^^'^^^ 

Ajjbxd  Hakris. 
Lonefield,  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

NoiB — ^The  above  suggestions  are  the  result  of  personal  observation  of 
the  present  wants  of  Ireland,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  work 
which  is  being  done  in  Wurtemberg  and  other  countries  on  the  Continent 
for  the  development  of  industries  by  means  of  education  and  other 
stimulating  methods. 
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Memorandum  on  Technical  Education  for  Ireland  by 

Mr.  J.  Perky. 


To  the  Boyal  OomrrUsHaners  for  Techniodl  iTistrticHofi. 

Gentusmsm, 

I  B£0  to  put  in  writing,  as  concisely  as  I  can,  the  points  which  I 
think  of  importance  in  regard  to  technical  education.  By  technical 
education  I  understand  any  education  which  keeps  in  distinct  view  the 
fitting  of  the  pupils  for  any  particular  trade  or  profession,  or  for  a  sot  of 
trades,  &c.,  which  the  course  of  instruction  will  serve  by  a  common 
influence.  Primary  education  comprehends  all  school  education  below 
the  standard  which  ought  to  be  set  up  as  the  TniTiimnTn  for  every  indi- 
vidual of  average  capacity  in  the  rudiments  of  what  are  called  subjects  of 
general  information.  It  has  a  technical  aspect  which  is  easily  apparent. 
The  children  of  the  very  poor  cannot  see  in  their  own  homes  a  proper 
differentiation  of  utensils.  A  stool,  for  instance,  which  should  only  be  a 
seat,  is  also  made  to  do  duty  as  a  barrier  across  the  door,  to  keep  the 
youngest  child  in  the  house ;  on  it  the  turnips  and  cabbages  are  sliced  for 
the  cow,  and  the  same  stool  supports  the  bread  set  up  to  bake  before  the 
fire.  Unfortunately,  the  same  system  is  also  followed  in  the  school,  and 
so  the  child  has  oifficulty  in  acquiring  what  is  the  instinct  of  a  good 
workman,  that  tools  have  distinct  uses.  The  outraging  of  tools  is 
expressed  among  workmen  by  a  very  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase.  With 
young  children,  the  memory  is  most  easily  trained  to  hold  things,  which 
must  be  acquired,  by  mere  repeating,  as,  for  instance,  the  multiplication 
table ;  and  habits  of  observation  have  to  be  set  up.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  most  intelligent  men  should  be  the  masters  of  primary  schools,  and,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  place  for  *'  dames ''  in  the  educational  system,  I  sliould  be 
rather  disposed  to  put  them  in  the  .Chairs,  and  make  them  holders  of 
teaching  fellowships  in  the  Universities.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  explain  that  the  intelligence  is  needed  less  for  cramming  the 
children  than  to  make  the  teacher  resolute  in  leaving  the  children  to 
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Appendix  P.    themselyes.    The  Irish  sohoolmaBter  is  now,  socially,  the  equal  of  the 

polioeman.    I  should  like  to  see  him,  sociallj,  equal  to  the  clergjman, 

who  is  now  the  *'  manager."  There  are,  at  present,  difficulties  about  this 
whole  subject,  but  especially  in  Ireland,  which,  I  am  quite  sure  will. 
within  a  reasonable  time,  work  their  own  solution.  I  observe  a  good 
many  schoolhouses  being  built  which  fairly  agree  with  my  ideas ;  these 
are  built,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Works,  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  in  agreement  with  the  local  authorities. 

In  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  the  schoolhouses  should  be 
made  use  of  for  purely  technical  education,  I  said  I  thought  they  should ; 
but  I  imagine  they  will  really  be  of  very  little  utility  in  this  wav.  Tech- 
nical schools  will  require  special  fittings  and  furniture,  for  the  lecture 
will  be  only  a  portion  of  any  effective  system. 

In  rural  districts  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rural  handicraftsmen  will 
not  be  available  even  to  the  extent  of  teaching  the  use  of  tools  in  any 
regular  sort  of  way  in  a  school.  Individual  jealousies  in  small  country 
villages  are  more  important  than  in  towns.  The  man  who  is  commonly 
employed  to  make  a  door  or  a  window  has  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
cart-maker,  and  the  jobbing  smith  in  a  small  village  is  an  artist  by  com- 
parison with  the  man  who  only  shoes  horses,  and  such  men  would 
condemn  each  other's  methods.  There  is  less  need  for  effort  in  such 
places  than  in  large  towns ;  the  country  village  workmen  work  with  tools 
of  no  great  nicety,  and  they  good-naturedly  allow  boys  to  practise  in  their 
shops,  and  even  to  make  use  of  cuttings  of  materials,  which  boys  work 
into  small  articles.  In  my  own  experience  there  were  at  least  two  cart- 
makers'  shops  in  which  I  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  birdcages, 
manufacture  small  boats  and  sundry  firearms,  and  turn  spinning  tops. 
The  use  of  tools  is  a  very  small  part  of  a  workman's  education ;  indeed, 
if  he  works  at  all,  what  may  be  called  the  knack  or  the  sleight  of  a  par- 
ticular tool  becomes  his,  by  what  is  called  practice.  Good  workmanship 
is  not  at  all  proportional  to  this  hnaok,  except  where  the  work  requires 
absolutely  no  thought,  as,  for  instance,  in  nailmaking.  It  requires  no 
special  cultivation ;  it  is  manifested  in  so  many  operations  necessary  to 
life.  It  makes  a  man  handy  as  a  carver  at  table,  makes  him  a  neat  bats- 
man or  bowler  at  cricket,  and  helps  him  as  a  performer  on  a  musical 
instrument ;  and  it  would  largely  determine  the  superiority  of  a  savage 
among  savages.  In  the  use  of  tools  in  technical  schools,  I  would  have 
for  object  rather  to  teach  the  best  shape  of  tool  for  a  particular  work,  and 
to  teach  the  differences  among  materials,  than  the  mere  knack  of  the  tool. 
The  object  of  technical  instruction  is  to  produce  the  results  of  work,  the 
best  of  their  several  kinds  with  the  least  possible  waste  of  materials  and 
labour.  Among  workmen,  the  man  who  will  be  the  best  foreman  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  workman ;  my  experience  is  that  he  is  not  usually  a 
first-class  workman,  but  he  can  do  good  work  when  he  likes,  and  he  can 
make  naturally  bad  or  indiffiBrent  workmen  do  good  work.  The  type  of 
the  foreman  ought  to  be  the  ideal  in  technical  education. 

Establishing  workshops  in  connection  with  schools  where  the  boys  are 
not  likely  to  become  workmen  is  a  very  useful  thing,  but  I  would  not  call 
this  a  part  of  technical  education,  except,  of  course,  where  they  enable  a 
young  man  to  become  an  engineer  without  passing  through  the  stage  of 
workoian;  if  they  merely  produce  amateurs  they  £m  outside  my  definition 
of  "  technical."  In  like  manner  the  laboratories  of  one  kind  and  another 
in  Universities  are  only  technical  in  so  far  as  they  are  csed  in  giving  a 
professional  education  to  men  who  will  actually  practise. 

The  technical  education  of  the  workman  does  not  resemble  the  work 
done  by  the  pfrofessional  laboratories.  In  the  one  case  the  object  is  to 
impart  the  science  to  a  young  man  or  boy  already  practising  a  handicraft ; 
in  the  other  case,  the  attempt  is  to  give  practice  in  experimenting  with 
theories  set  forth  in  books  or  lectures.  Their  common  bond  of  connection 
is  the  combination  of  theory  and  practice.  The  furniture  of  the  laboratory 
may  be  the  same  for  both  lands  of  students,  and  the  experiments  may  be 
very  much  identical ;  but  the  object  of  the  teacher  must  vary  with  the 
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class  of  his  pnpils.    I  can  imagine  a  number  of  Unirersity  men  meeting    Appendix  P. 

an  eqnal  number  of  workmen  in  a  common  workshop  to  work  out  a  pre-         

arranged  pogramme,  and  succeeding  in  the  work  in  pairs,  without  anj 
teacher  wnateyer. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  workman  is  that,  as  a  rule,  existing 
elementary  text-books  hare  been  written  without  regard  to  him,  or  by 
X)ersons  unable  to  approach  the  subjects  from  the  workman's  point  of 
view.  The  text-book  may  make  a  jpreat  deal  of  fuss  about  sometning  the 
workman  knows  yery  well,  and  which  he  considers  commonplace,  and  in 
other  places  it  assumes  that  he  knows  more  than  he  does  know.  In  all 
technical  schools  for  workmen,  elementary  science  must  be  taught,  but 
taught  somewhat  differently  from  the  usual  way;  indeed,  in  almost 
the  reyerse  of  the  usual  order ;  for  example  in  chemistry : — the  usual 
course  is  to  make  the  lecture  precede  the  laboratory.  Begin  as  simply 
as  you  please,  but  show  the  workman  results,  before  you  giye  him 
reasons ;  in  a  little  time  it  will  be  possible  to  take  him  either  way.  Explain 
to  him  the  setting  of  plaster  of  raris,  which  has  probably  puzzled  nim, 
or  why  a  smoky  wall  will  get  damp  in  wet  weather,  howeyer  unnatural 
it  may  be  for  damp  to  appear  on  it.  Tell  him  why  a  lead  tank  corrodes 
,  into  holes  with  rain  water,  and  will  not  do  so  with  pump  water.  Explain 
why  white-lead  paint  blackens  in  some  situations,  and  why  zinc-white 
does  not ;  why  house-painters  must  "  flat "  white,  or  light  coloured  work, 
inside  a  house,  and  so  on,  and  he  feels  at  once  the  usefulness  of  what  you 
are  able  to  do  for  him.  "• 

Again,  mechanics,  as  a  subject  of  education,  is  usually  approached 
through  mathematics,  more  or  less  adyanced,  the  reyerse  order  is  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  practising  mechanic,  mathematics  must  be  reached  through 
mechanics.  This,  howeyer,  is  only  the  case  with  the  mere  elements ;  a 
stage  is  soon  reached  which  is  common,  after  which  the  progress  is,  for 
all  kinds  of  students,  in  the  same  direction. 

I  think  I  was  asked  if  I  would  adyocate  teaching  a  dyer,  sa^,  the 
elements  of  chemistry,  or  only  what  might  be  thought  directly  useful.  It 
is  the  elements  I  would  aim  at  teaching  him ;  but,  if  possible,  making  use 
of  the  experience  his  trade  has  giyen  him. 

The  system  of  South  Kensington  has  been  of  immense  benefit  as  com- 
pared with  no  system,  but  a  much  more  effectiye  way  of  doing  the  work 
is  needed.  Hardly  any  other  subject  except  that  of  pure  mathematics 
can  be  efficiently  taught  without  apparatus  of  one  kind  or  another.  Appa- 
ratus in  places  like  Belfast  would  oe  supplied  by  the  local  people,  and  a 
good  deal  has  actually  been  done  in  this  way ;  but  the  schools  wnioh  haye 
een  set  up  from  time  to  time  haye  been  of  a  more  or  less  ephemeral 
character;  and  the  whole  thing  is  more  or  less  loose  and  incoherent. 
Teachers  of  the  best  kind  are  not  continuous ;  they  are  usually  young 
men  who  are  pushing  tnemselyes  for  some  of  the  professions,  and  they 
take  up  these  classes  merely  no  earn  some  money.  These  men  usually 
commenced  as  pupils,  and  the  phenomenon  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  bane 
of  the  system.  I  can  count,  without  effort,  seyen  such  teachers  of  12  years' 
ago  who  are  now,  four  of  them,  graduated  ciyil  engineers  in  practice,  and 
three  of  them  doctors  of  medicine  in  practice. 

Of  course,  the  business  of  technical  education  is  not  to  make  "pro- 
fessional" men  of  workmen,  but  to  uniformly  raise  the  standard  of 
intelligence  among  workmen,  and  to  haye  direct  application  to  the 
yarious  handicrafts.  A  system  imperfectly  carried  out  may  weaken  the 
ranks  of  the  workmen,  by  merely  giying  facilities  to  a  few  of  the  best 
men  to  escape  from  the  ranks,  and  it  may,  from  a  national  point  of  yiew, 
be  eyen  pernicious.  In  my  opinion  the  Hues  of  demarcation  between  the 
professional  classes  and  the  working  classes  will  ultimately  disappear, 
through  the  equal  technical  education  the  State  will  ultimately  set  up ; 
and,  while  I  wul  not  set  a  "  profession  "  as  a  goal  before  eyery  working 
man,  I  would  break  down  eyery  barrier  between  the  workman,  who  has 
acquired  elementary  science  in  technical  schools,  and  the  further  pursuit 
of  science  in  the  Uniyersities,  whether  the  object  is  to  get  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,  or  to  get  a  higher  qualification  as  a  superior  foreman  or 
ODgiiieer. 
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'  The  late  Queen's  TJniyerBitj  was  well  calculated  to  take  part  in  this 
work.  The  Queen's  Colleges,  no  doubt,  remain,  but  they  have  been 
injiu'ed  ])y  the  separation  from  the  University ;  and  the  Boyal  University, 
both,  by  insisting  on  the  ancient  classical  languages  and  by  the  age-limi- 
tation for  prizes,  has  efiPectually  put  an  end,  for  the  present,  to  an 
important  educational  current  which  had  set  up,  especially  in  connection 
with  Queen's  College.  Belfast. 

I  am,  Gtentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Ferbt. 
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Mbmorandum  on  Rborbation  Glasses  as  a  means  of  Industbul 

.  TBAiNiNa  by  Mrs.  E.  L.  Jbbb. 


Sib,  The  Lvth,  Ellesmere,  February  8, 1883. 

Is  reply  to  your  letter,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  besides  some  in 
Dublin,  *'  recreation  classes  "  have  been  formed  in  country  places  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Monaghan,  Limerick,  and  Kilkenny.  Be^n- 
nings  are  also  being  made  in  Fermanagh,  Queen's  Connty,  and  Donegal.  The 
"  recreation  classes  "  are  held  on  Saturdays  by  voluntary  teachers,  with 
or  without  professional  assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  boys  and 
youths  handwork.  "Wood-carving  has  been  the  occupation  hitherto  chosen. 
I  call  these  "recreation  classes,"  lest  by  giving  them  anv  more  ambitious 
name  it  should  bo  imagined  that  by  classes  of  this  kind  it  is  proposed  in 
any  serious  degree  to  supply  the  great  existing  need  of  classes  for  hand- 
work for  those  who  cannot  obtain  a  thorough  industrial  training. 

In  some  cases  our  recreation  classes  are  held  in  the  village  schools,  and 
in  one  instance  a  plan  has  been  adopted  which  may  interest  some  who 
are  waiting  to  see  the  report  of  the  Technical  Commissioners,  before  con- 
sidering in  what  manner  they  can  best  initiate  those  "local  efforts"  to 
establish  industrial  education  in  Ireland,  which  we  are  told  must  precede 
any  of  an  official  character.  One  difficulty  which  will  have  to  be  oonsidored 
is  space.  In  the  school  to  which  I  allude,  a  very  strong  carving  bench  has 
been  erected  down  one  side  of  the  schoolroom,  but  it  is  constructed  as  a 
flap,  and  when  not  required  can  qnickly  be  let  down,  when  it  hanss  flat 
against  the  walL  The  iron  legs  hook  up  underneath,  and  when  in  nse 
atand  in  small  iron  sockets  let  into  the  floor.  iThis  arrangement  is  found 
to  answer  perfectly,  the  table  being  as  steady  as  a  rook.  No  practical 
inconvenience  whatever  is  found  to  arise  from  the  schoolroom  bemg  used 
once  a  week  as  a  workshop. 

I  belieye  that  "  recreation  classes"  are  not  merely  useful  in  themselves 
as  tending  against  idleness  and  intemperance,  but  that  if  a  certain  amount 
of  encouragement  were  afforded  they  would  conduce  to  a  large  amount  of 
effort  being  made  to  establish  real  indnstrial  training  throushout  the 
coTjntry.  They  act  as  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge,  which  it  is  £fficuH  to 
introduce  less  abruptly.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  got  a  few  workers  in  the 
temperance  cause  to  start  a  recreation  class  in  a  parish.  When  sobscrip. 
tions  are  asked  for  to  meet  the  small  preliminary  outlay,  the  subject  of 
handwork  for  boys  is  introduced  in  a  practical  form  to  the  neighboarhood. 
To  judge  by  tbe  questions  asked,  and  objections  often  raised  in  the  begin- 
ning,  there  is  much  need  to  familiarize  the  upper  classes  with  the 
elementary  principles  of  indnstrial  education.  At  first  our  class  is 
regarded  with   scepticism,  but   by  degrees    interest  is    evinced.    One 
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neighbonr  often  presents  of  wood,  another,  modeb  or  pattoma,  a  third    Appendix  Q. 

reqaests  admiMion  for  a  prominng  hoj.    The  bojrs  ana  their  parents,  

moreoyer,  begin  to  acquire  new  ideas  of  edncation.  It  is  but  a  step  from 
this  to  making  a  "  local  otfort  "  to  procure  a  qualified  teacher  to  hold  a 
regular  class  for  handwork.  If  a  small  grant  were  allowed  for  erery  child 
who  receiyed  a  certain  number  of  hours  inRtmction  in  the  half  year  from 
a  certificated  teacher,  I  believe  that,  in  a  locality  where  the  minds  of  rich 
and  poor  had  become  snfiiciently  familiarized  with  the  advantages  of 
teaching  handwork  to  both  sexes,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  which  would  be  required  for  the  teacher's  salary  and 
the  necessary  plant,  'lliero  are  many  simple  handicrafts  which  could  be 
taught  in  the  village  school  in  cases  where  a  regular  workshop  could  not 
be  afforded.  A  teacher  established  in  a  central  position  raignt  instruct 
several  schools  in  the  course  of  the  week,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  teachers 
of  cookery  in  England.  Such  a  teacher  ought  to  be  qualified  to  introduce 
such  ezeroises  in  handwork  as  are  taught  in  the  Salles  d'Asiles,  and  to  the 
junior  olaases  in  some  of  the  elementary^schools  in  France,  as  well  as  some 
more  advanced  kind  of  industry  for  the  older  pupils. 

May  Ibe  aUowed  to  suggest  that  it  would  lecul  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  looal  effort  if  peasant  pupils,  taught  in  recreation  classes  or  by  any  other 
private  agency,  were  allowed,  under  certain  conditions,  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  by  an  authorised  examiner ;  and  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  certain  number  of  pupils  from  one  parish  or  township  simnltanously 
passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  a  grant  should  be  offered  to  the 
managers  of  the  schools  of  that  locality  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  a  certificated 
teacher P 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  in  interesting  rich  and  poor  in  indns* 
trial  education,  I  am  convinced  that  the  prospect  of  leading,  by  means  of 
small  individual  efforts,  to  substantial  and  permanent  results,  would  have 
the  most  beneficial  effect  in  stimulating  exertion  of  the  kind  which  is  hO 
much  needed  in  Ireland. 

In  making  this  suggestion  I  venture  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Abbe 
Martin  in  the  "  XI»h  Century "  for  October  1882.  In  writing  of  the 
system  of  payment  by  results,  he  observes:  **the  business  of  the  State  is 
"  not  to  fill  the  place  of  individual  enterprise  but  to  foster  and  aid  it 

The  increased  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  teachers. 

their  feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties,  the  zeal 
"  and  self-devotion  called  forth,  the  economical  administration  of  the 
"  funds,  the  self-reliance  fostered  by  a  system  which  gives  free  scope  for 
*'  action  to  all,  the  high  moral  tone  and  kindliness  of  bearing  which  pre- 
"  vails,  are  an  unmixed  good  in  themselves,  and  they  extend  an  infiuence 

as  far  reaching  as  it  is  salutary." 

I  remain,  Sir, 

JVntfafully  yours, 

Gilbert  R.  Bedgraye,  Esq.  *.  I*.  Jmb. 


If 
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Lbtteb  from  Miss  F.  Frrc^BBALD. 


Glanleam,  Yalenoia  Island,  Ireland, 
gpi  a9th  November  18^. 

I  HATE  just  read  some  questions  signed  by  yon  about  Irish  local 
industries,  also  a  pamphlet  dedicated  to  you  by  Mr.  Bloomfield  on  the 
same  subject.  I  should  like  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  poor  people  avail  themselves  of  any  means  of  employment  and 
their  cleverness  in  learning,  and  also  to  beg  for  advice  and  possibly 
assistance  in  promoting  other  industries. 
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In  the  Island  of  Yalenofa,  in  Maroh  1880,  we  began  to  employ  a  few 
women  in  knitting  (assisted  by  a  small  grant  fh>m  the  Belief  Committee). 
Then  very  few  conld  knit  well ;  most  of  them  not  at  all.  The  beginning 
was  not  very  cheering,  but  we  felt  when  we  saw  the  anxiety  of  the  people 
for  work,  that  we  m%ut  go  on.  NTow  we  have  been  able  to  undertake  an 
order  for  12  dozen  jerseys  for  one  of  the  American  Lines,  and  excellent 
gloves  are  made,  as  weU  as  socks  and  stockings. 

Strangers  who  used  to  say  that  our  women  sat  with  folded  hands,. hare 

Suite  changed  their  tone,  and  see  that  they  are  only  too  glad  to  work, 
'armors  say  I  haye  iz^ured  them,  as  I  have  "raised  the  wages  on  them," 
which  means  that  girls  are  able  to  ask  rather  higher  wages  for  the 
three  months  of  the  ^ear  during  which  the  farmers  employ  them !  One 
great  use  of  the  knittmg  is  that  it  gives  work  to  those  whose  time  is  not 
mlly  occupied,  but  who  have  no  other  means  of  earning.  My  great  wish 
is,  now  that  they  are  taught,  that  the  work  should  be  taken  up  by  some 
business  people,  on  thoroughly  business  principles,  as  it  is  bad  to  nave  it 
depending  on  individual  exertions  to  get  onlers.  Perhaps  in  time  a 
woollen  factory  might  be  established. 

But  one  of  my  chief  objects  in  writing  to  you  is  about  willows  and 
basket  work.  I  have  long  wished  that  willows  (or  osiers)  were  more 
grown  here,  and  perhaps  you,  or  Mr.  Bloomfield  (whom  I  do  not.  know 
how  to  reach),  could  give  advice  from  some  understanding  person  bs  to  tlie 
best  means  of  growing  osiers  and  the  best  kind  to  grow,  and  then  later, 
if  this  plan  of  promoting  local  industries  is  carried  out,  and  basket-makings 
could  be  established  here,  we  should  be  ready  to  supply  our  own  materials. 

formerly  many  of  the  people  of  this  island  were  employed  in  the  slate 
quarries,  out  now,  owin^  either  to  the  incompetence  or  want  of  funds 
of  the  present  lessee,  it  is  worked  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  and 
the  people  are  suffering  in  consequence. 

We  are  40  miles  from  a  railway  station  (Killamey),  but  we  have  a 
steamer  calling  once  a  week  from  Cork — very  good  for  imperishable 
goods. 

I  am  most  willing  to  take  any  trouble,  provided  any  industry  could  be 
established  on  lasting  business  principles.  I  trust  you  will  forgive  my 
troubling  you. 

I  am,  &o. 
(Signed)       Frakcbs  Fitzosbald. 
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Lbttbbs  from  the  Bishop  of  Ardaoh  and  Clonmacnoibs. 

I. 

St.  Mel's  Cathedral,  Longford, 
Sn,  Idth  December  1882. 

I  SHALL  be  most  happy  to  give  your  Commissioners  all  the  assist- 
ance in  my  power  in  the  laudable  object  they  have  in  view.  This  diocese 
is  very  extensive,  stretching  into  seven  counties,  and  into  three  out  of  our 
four  provinces.  May  I  beg  you,  then,  to  send  me  a  few  copies  of  your 
query-sheet,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  get  answers  from  well-informed 
members  of  my  clergy  in  various  localities. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        +  Baeth.  Woodlock, 
G.  B.  Bedgrave,  Eaa^  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise. 

Seoretoij  of  the  Boyal  Commission 
on  Technical  Instruction. 
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St.  Hers  Cathedral*  Longford,  Ireland, 
Sib.  20th  March  1^. 

I  HAYB  delayed  anawering  yoar  letter  of  the  18th  of  December  last, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  gpiye  yonr  dommission  all  the  information  I  could  on 
the  important  subject  abont  which  yon  write. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  enclose  the  answers  which  I  have  received  to  your 
query-sheet  from  three  of  the  most  influential  members  of  my  clergy,  two 
of  whom  reside  in  this  county,  and  one  in  the  county  of  Westmeath.  I 
resret  to  say  that  the  discouraging  reports  as  to  want  of  employment,  and 
difficulty  of  setting  on  foot  any  organisation  for  supplying  this  want, 
which  are  ^ven  in  these  letters,  seem  equally  applicable  to  every  part  of 
this  extensive  diocese,  with  scarcely  any  exception.  This  town  of  Long- 
ford, comprising  oyer  4,000  inhabitants,  and  Athlone,  which  is  larger,  but 
of  which  only  one-half  is  in  the  diocese  of  Clonmacnoise,  are  the  largest 
towns  in  the  diocese,  which  thus  may  be  said  to  be  a  purely  rural 
one,  extending  into  seyen  counties,  and  into  three  of  our  four  provinces. 

The  great  desideratum  seems  to  be — some  remuneratiye  employment 
other  than  agriculture,  which  would  giye  occupation  to  hands  which  are 
now  idle,  and  by  work,  capable  of  being  done  at  all  seasons  and  by 
persons  of  either  sex,  and  of  various  ages,  would  supplement  the  precarious 
and  insufficient  earnings  to  be  gained  in  the  fields. 

Part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Lreland  is 
a  so-called  Organiser,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  schools  and  give  practical 
instruction  for  some  weeks  on  discipline,  organisation  of  classes,  Ac. 
Now  I  beg  to  suggest,  that  some  such  officer,  in  connection  with  technical 
edncation  might  be  found  useful,  who,  according  to  the  wants  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  localities,  would  visit  the  schools  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  give  practical  instraction  in  handicrafts,  and  still  more  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  young,  and  in  others,  so  that  all  might  co-opefate,  each 
in  his  own  way,  to  deyelope  the  industrial  resources  of  the  place.  These 
industrial  developments  would,  probably,  be  on  a  very  small  scale, 
especially  at  the  beginning,  through  want  of  capital ;  but,  there  seems  no 
reason  wh^  they  should  not  increase,  and  perhaps  rapidly,  when  capitalists 
would  fina  it  to  their  interest  to  help  local  efforts. 

There  is  one  industrial  resource,  which  appears  to  be  oflTered  in  a  special 
manner  by  the  (^graphical  position  of  this  diocese,  stretching,  as  it  does, 
for  over  120  miles  aumg  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon.  The  sluggish 
waters  of  that  river  and  the  low  lands  a4Joining,  through  the  ^eater  part 
of  its  course  through  the  diocese,  seem  to  afford  special  facilities  for  the 
growth  of  osiers,  a  crop,  which  I  am  told,  would  be  most  profitable  to 
the  owners,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  employment  to  a  great  many 
persons. 

Again,  the  number  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  this  diocese  is  yery  great ; 
two  of  the  rivers,  the  Shannon  and  the  Inny,  are  considerable.  If 
measures  were  taken  to  multiply  fish  in  these  lakes  and  rivers,  and  then 
to  teach  the  people,  and  especially  the  young,  how  to  utilise  the  supply 
thus  brought  to  their  doors,  an  addition  might  be  made  both  to  the  food 
available  for  the  people,  and  to  their  income,  in  those  waters  which  are 
now  unproductiye. 

But,  I  think,  the  greatest  and  most  wide-spread  advantage  would  be 
obtained  for  our  population,  whether  in  the  country  or  in  our  small 
towns,  and  at  the  least  possible  investment  of  capital,  if  encouragement 
were  given  in  a  practical  way  to  those  industries  which  are  specially 
adapted  for  girls  and  women,  namely,  knitting  and  needlework  m  their 
various  branches.  For  this  purpose,  however,  two  things  seem  necessary : 
Istly,  that  centres  should  be  established,  where  work  would  be  given  out, 
to  be  taken  and  executed  at  home ;  and  2ndly,  that  a  market  should  be 
found  for  the  work,  when  done. 

The  Messrs.  McDevitt  have,  I  am  informed,  carried  out  this  plan  at 
Qlenties,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  with  great  profit,  both  to  them- 
selyes  and  the  locality.     Their  manufactory  is    of  wooUena.     There 
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Appendix  S.|  seems   no  reason  why  the  system   might   not   be  extended  so  as  to 

'   embrace  the   beautiful  needle-work  executed  in  some  of  onr  conyent 

schools.  What  is  needed  is,  organisation,  and  that  a  market  for  the 
work  be  secured  in  London  and  other  rich  centres.  If  your  Commis- 
sion were  to  form  sach  an  organisation  and  to  secure  such  a  market,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  confer  incalculable  benefits  on  Ireland ;  and  there 
are  at  hand,  as  it  seems  to  me,  numerous  local  agencies  in  ey^ry  way 
highly  qualified  for  carrying  out  the  plan  in  the  many  conyents  scattered 
up  and  aown,  throughout  the  country,  some  of  them  in  the  poorest  locali- 
ties, the  members  of  which  devote  themselyes  to  the  education  of  poor 
girls.  The  religious  ladies  in  these  convents  possess  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  of  the  places  where  they  reside,  and  especially 
of  the  poor,  and  in  particular  of  tno  female  poor  of  the  population ;  and 
they  thoroughly  enjoy  the  confidonce  of  the  clergy  and  people,  whose 
co-operation  they  would  be  sure  to  haye,  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  they 
deyote  themselyes  gratuitously  to  the  sacred  work  of  education  and  the 
care  of  the  poor,  their  valuable  aid  would  be  obtained  at  the  least  possible 
cost  to  the  undertaking. 

To  resume :  X  beg  to  offer  to  your  Commission  the  following  suggestions 
in  reply  to  the  letters  and  circulars  with  which  you  haye  fayoured  me : — 

1st.  The  expediency  of  having  persons  sldlled  in  various  kinds  of 
technical  knowledge,  who  would  yisit  schools  in  yarious  localities,  and 
impart  instruction  according  to  the  requirements  and  capabilities  of  each 
neighbourhood,  and  awaken  interest ; 

2nd.  The  development,  in  connection  with  the  Shannon  and  adjacent 
lowlands,  of  the  growth  of  osiers,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 
their  cultiyation  and  manufacture ; 

3rd.  The  stocking  our  lakes  and  riyers  with  fish,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  people  in  their  neighbourhood  in  the  mode  of  utilising  the  adyan- 
tages  thus  brought  home  to  them ;  and 

4th.  The  encouragement  of  those  industries,  sneh  as  knitting  and  needle- 
work in  their  various  branches,  which  are  specially  suited  for  girls  and 
women,  by  establishing  centres  for  the  distribution  of  such  work  to  be 
executed  in  the  workers'  homes,  and  securing  a  market  for  the  work,  when 
executed,  and  in  particular  by  utilising  for  the  purposes  of  such  organisa- 
tion, the  convents,  in  which  female  children  are  educated  in  every  part  of 
Ireland. 

I  have^&c. 
+  Barth.  Woodlock, 
Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise. 
Gilbert  B.  Bedgraye,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Boyal  Commission, 
Technical  Instmotiou. 
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Lbttbr  from  the  Bishop  of  Clooher. 


St.  Patrick's  Purgatory, 
Lough  Derg,  Pettigo,  co.  Donegal, 
Dbar  Mb.  Bloomfibld,  8th  July  1882. 

Your  valued  communication  has  reached  me,  as  you  see,  on  the 
island  of  Lough  Dorg.  Though  busily  occupied  here,  I  shall  at  once  reply 
to  your  letter  by  assuring  you  and  all  concerned,  that  I  would  consider 
home  Industrie?,  such  as  you  describe,  to  be  the  most  desirable  boon  that 
could  be  brought  within  reach  of  our  people.  Industries  of  the  character 
indicated  would  seem  peculiarly  suitea  to  a  population,  like  ours,  mostly 
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engaged  in  agricaUnre,  i»d  bnvizig,  therefore,  a  large  proportion  of  time    Appendix  T. 

for  other  pursuits.     Occupations  too,  practised  by  the  members  of  the         

family  under  the  parental  care  and  guardianship  would  be  vastly  prefer- 
able to  the  factory  svfltem,  which  is  found  so  deteriorating,  morally  and 
physically,  and  which  at  best  is  only  applicable  to  towns  and  cities.  I 
foel  assured  that  the  encouragement  ana  support  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  may  be  counted  on  as  a  certainty  for  such  industries, 
and  of  course  for  the  schools  of  instruction  in  which  our  young  people 
might  be  trained  to  exercise  them.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  people,  I 
am  also  persuaded  that  they  would  take  warmly  to  occupations  of  this 
nature,  and  from  their  well-known  talent  and  adaptability  of  character,  I 
venture  to  presume  that  the  task  of  instruction  and  training  would  be 
found  comparatively  easy. 

I  have,  &o. 
(Signed)       »}«  Jakbs  Doknblly, 
T.  0.  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.  L.  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
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Lettek  from  Mr.  W.  F.  M.  Bloomfield. 


Appendix  U. 


Sir,  Kildare  Street  Club,  Dublin,  15th  June  1883. 

When  I  had  an  interview  with  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on 
Technical  Instruction,  I  had  only  intended  introducing  the  Rev.  John 
M'Kcnnau,  the  parish  priest  of  Belleek  and  Pcttigo,  in  which  the  family 
property  and  Belleek  Pottery  are  situated,  and  was,  therefore,  quite 
unprepared  to  give  evidence  myself,  but  as  my  name  has  appeared  as 
giving  evidence  I  beg  to  enclose  a  written  statement. 

Technical  education,  used  in  a  national  sense,  means,  in  my  opinion, 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  a  country  in  such  trades  and  professions  as 
are  most  suited  to  their  class  in  life,  and  most  likely  to  make  them  useful 
and  industrious  members  of  society,  and  buch  education  does  not  at  present 
exist  in  Ireland. 

The  only  national  education  is  represented  by  the  national  schools,  and 
these  form  the  rules  under  which  the  masters  are  appointed.  The 
examinations  required,  and  acquirements  necessary  do  not  impart  in  the 
slightest  degree  what  technical  education,  in  the  sense  I  attribute  to  it, 
should  do,  and,  are  in  fact,  in  my  opinion,  more  of  an  obstacle  to  its 
development  than  otherwise.  My  reasons  for  this  supposition  are  as 
follows : 

The  youth  of  Ireland  are  quick  and  easily  impressionable,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves,  much  more  inclined  to  talk  than  to  work;  looking 
upon  anyone  who  excels  in  speeohmaking,  provided  he  holds  forth  on 
their  wrongs,  as  a  great  man.  Consequently  every  village  has  its  spokes- 
man, generally,  if  not  always,  educated  at  these  schools,  who  is  nothing 
else  than  am  embryo  political  agitator,  giving  his  own  version  of  history, 
"  a  snbject  untaught  m  these  schools;"  and  this  class  or  profession^  as  it 
now  undoubtedly  is,  from  the  encouragement  it  has  received  by  recent 
legislation  rendering  it  so  profitable,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

The  stock  in  trade  of  these  individuals  is  well  known.  It  consists  of 
abuse  of  everything  and  person  connected  with  England,  assigning  to 
them,  according  to  their  version  of  history,  every  misery  that  exists  in 
this  unfortunate  countiy,  and  thereby  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  a  longing  for  vengeance  against  their 
enemies,  who  are  solely  represented  as  the  English,  thus  rendering  them 
restless  in  spirit,  dissatisued  with  their  lot,  and  ready  to  join  in  a^y 
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Appendix  U.   organisation,  seoret  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  its  object  is  reYenffe,  and 
-^—         they  are  oonsequenily«  ready  tools  in  the  hands  of  nnBcmpnlons  and  clerer 
agitators. 

To  undermine  and  counteract  this  feeling  is  my  chief  reason  for  stronpily 
advocating  the  claims  of  technical  edncation,  in  the  hope  of  its  diverting 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  rising  generation  (by  haying  other  hopes 
and  aspirations  placed  before  them  from  childhood)  from  a  state  of  feeling 
BO  injurious  to  themselves  and  fraught  with  such  danger  to  the  State. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  Commission  how,  in  my  opinion, 
the  same  expenditure  of  money,  slightly  altered  in  its  application,  may  be 
made  the  means  of  renderiug  the  eaucation  of  the  future  more  in  acc^ml- 
ance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  present  expense  of  the  national  system  is,  in  round  figures,  about 
750,000{.,  and  for  this  you  have  an  educated  population  of  about  59  per 
cent.,  out  of  which  80  per  cent,  at  least  are  disloyal  and  discontented, 
withoub  either  knowledge  of,  or  inclination  for,  any  industrial  pursuit 
whatever,  except  agriculture,  and  this  being  only  theoretically  taught, 
and  only  compulsory  for  teachers  to  know  since  1881,  is  for  practical 
purposes,  almost  useless. 

This  being  so,  I  hold  that  the  present  system  of  education  in  Ireland, 
supported  as  it  is  b^  such  vast  sums  of  money,  is  simply  educating  the 
people  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  results  solely  to  the  advantage  of  the  few 
who  having  ability  enough  to  turn  their  proficiency  in  the  higher  branches 
to  accoimt,  become  successful  agitators,  members  of  the  extreme  section 
of  the  Irish  representatives,  and  the  worst  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
while  the  many  receive  just  sufficient  education  to  render  them  discon- 
tented with  their  lot;  disinclined  to  adopt  any  manual  or  industrial 
occupation ;  and  from  being  idle  and  earning  nothing  become  equally  a 
burden  to  their  families  ana  to  the  State. 

In  arguing  thus,  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  supposed  I  am  an  advocate 
for  lessening  the  education  of  the  people,  far  from  it,  I  am  strongly  in 
favour  of  its  extension,  but  1  -should  like  such  extension  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  those  pursuits  the  wants  of  which  are,  I  think,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  ills  of  Ireuuid,  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  am  anxious  that  some 
part  of  the  large  amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  money,  which  is  now 
spent  upon  what  might  be  called  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  subject, 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  commoner  but  more  useful  branch 
for  this  country,  namely,  that  known  as  technical  education. 

The  only  comparison  I  will  draw  between  the  two  countries,  JSngland 
and  Ireland,  which,  I  think,  fairly  justifies  me  in  asking  this,  is  as 
follows : 

The  numbers  per  cent,  that  can  both  read  and  write  in  the  two  countries 
are,  I  think,  if  ^  an3rthing,  in  favour  of  Ireland,  while  those  employed  in 
industrial  pursuits  are  in  England  33  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  only  11. 
Thus  you  have,  in  England,  with  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  of  people 
with  the  rudiments  of  education,  three  times  the  percentage  engaged  in 
those  pursuits  which  require  technical  education,  and  to  which  you  may 
attribute  her  wealth,  contentment,  and  happiness,  as  compared  with  tbe 
poverty,  misery,  and  discontent  of  Ireland.  Thus,  also,  you  can 
see  even  in  Ireland  the  difference  in  those  parte  of  Ireland  where 
trade  and  manufactures  exist,  and  are  therefore  brought  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  the  young.  I  do  not  think  it  coula  be  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  very  extensive  parish,  the  Boman  Catholic  priest 
of  wnich,  the  Bev.  Mr.  McKennan,  I  introduced  to  your  Commission  for 
examination.  In  the  one  part,  where  the  Belleek  pottery  existe,  they  are 
comfortably  housed  and  clothed ;  the  scholars  from  the  schools  find 
employment,  because  from  boyhood  they  have  had  their  attention  drawn 
to  mdustrial  pursuite.  In  the  other  part  there  is  misery,  squalor,  and 
discontent ;  the  parents  urging  the  priesto  to  find  employment  for  their 
children  who  having  been  educated  at  their  schools  under  the  present 
system,  will  not  work,  cannot  earn  money,  and  are  therefore  idle  and  a 
burden  to  them. 
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The  alterations  which  I  woald  tiherefore  adyocate  in  the  present  national    Appendix  U. 
sjstem  wonld  be  as  follows  : —  

To  every  national  school  there  thovld  he  of  necessUy  a  plot  of  ground, 
sufficiently  lar^e,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils,  to  enable  them  to 
learn  practical  farming.  This  could  be  easily  g^t,  and  would,  I  am 
certain,  be  reproductive,  no  money  grant  being  required  for  the  teachers, 
as  the  knoir ledge  of  agriculture  is  now  compulsory. 

To  every  school  should  be  attached  instructors  in  the  different 
trades,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  and  masonry  for 
the  boys ;  cooking,  sewing,  spinning,  for  the  girls ;  that  such  instructors 
should  be  allowed  to  prosecute  their  own  trades,  giving  so  many  hours 
a  week,  according  to  the  numbers  to  be  taught,  to  their  duties  as 
instructors,  for  which  a  small  addition  to  their  earnings,  as  salaries, 
would  be  sufficient,  knowing,  as  they  would,  how  much  to  their  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  have  skilled  hands  in  their  district,  and  therobv  to 
be  enabled  to  do  at  home  a  great  portion  of  that  work,  payment  for  which 
is  now  given  to  strangers  and  foreigners,  because  no  hands  qualified  can 
be  found  at  home.  Instructors  should  also  be  provided  for  any  special 
branch  of  industry  suitable  to  the  district,  sucn,  for  instance,  as  basket 
making,  where  osiers  exist,  acres  of  which,  grown  in  Ireland,  are 
manufactured  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

My  scheme  would  therefore  run  thus  : — 

After  the  pupils  had  arrived  at  the  requirements  of  the  third  class 
the  parents  snould  be  consulted,  after  being  told  the  different  trades  or 
occupations  connected  with  the  school,  whether  they  wished  their  children 
to  continue -at  the  school  with  an  education  such  as  at  present,  or  to  learn 
the  trade  so  connected  with  the  school,  the  youths  had  most  fancy  for. 
This  being  decided  on,  the  youths  should  be  transferred  to  the  number 
of  those  coming  under  the  technical  division,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  now 
used  at  public  schools  where  thejr  are  divided  into  classical,  mathe- 
matical, &c.  Paymeut  for  such  instruction,  according  to  the  use, 
difficulties  or  importance  of  the  trade  should  be  provided  oy  a  deduction 
from  the  fees  of  the  school,  at  the  same  rate  as  tne  capitation  grants  now 
payable,  according  to  average  attendance.  No  deductions  could  of  course 
be  made  from  present  teachers,  but  as  the  result  fees  from  the  higher 
orders  of  education  would,  I  imagine,  be,  by  thus  diminishing  the  numbers 
likely  to  compete,  much  reduced,  a  considerable  amount  would  be 
available,  to  which  might  be  added  the  sums  now  spent  on  the  special 
national  agricultural  schools,  which  I  feel  certain  the  Commission,  on 
inquiry,  would  find  to  have  been  of  little  use,  the  only  one  worthy  of 
being  kept  being  the  model  farm  at  Qlasnevin,  which  might  be  reserved 
for  the  education  of  the  teachers.  The  permanent  salaries  of  the 
appointed  instructors  to  be  at  the  rate  now  paid  to  monitors. 

This,  I  know,  is  both  in  its  inception  and  m  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out 
only  a  rude  attempt  at  laying  the  foundation  of  how,  I  think,  technical 
education  could  be  grafted  on  to  the  system  already  existing  in  this  country. 
The  want  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  people  into  some  other 
channel  than  that  of  merely  ousting  the  landloros,  and  thereby  procuring 
separation  from  England,  is  now  acknowledged  by  every  description  of 
politician  in  the  Kingdom,  and  if  not  soon  aooomplished  must,  ere  long, 
lead  to  results  the  most  disastrous  to  the  empire.  Therefore,  I  would 
beg  of  the  Commission  to  forward,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  policy  of 
creation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  destruction,  which  has  been  so  extensively 
tried,  and  has  so  signally  failed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  thereby 
they  would  have  the  satisfaction,  in  after  years,  of  laiowing  that  their 
inquiries  and  report  were  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which  when  driven 
home,  was  found  to  have  upset  the  agitator's  calculations,  and  become  the 
foundation  of  a  people's  happiness  whose  previous  lot  had  been  that  of 

misery  and  discontent. 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  F.  M.  BLOOMriBLD. 
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Appendix  V.  APPENDIX  V. 

Lktter  trom  the  Rev.  R.  Maxwell,  Superior  General  of  the  OHDEBof 

Christian  Bbothbbs. 


Deab  Sib,  Marino,  Dublin,  March  4, 1884. 

You  will  kindly  oxcnse  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter.  My 
numeroos  engagements  do  not  allow  me  to  be  as  punctoal  in  my  corre- 
spondence as  I  shonld  wish  to  be. 

I  have  carefolly  considered  the  subject  of  day  industrial  schools  for 
Ireland,  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  23rd  January  last,  and  I  do  not  think, 
eyen  admitting  the  scheme  were  practicable,  that  the  result  would  be 
equal  to  your  expectations.  I  do  not  think  the  combining  together  of 
elementary  teaching  and  instruction  in  industrial  pursuits  would  be 
productiye  of  real  practical  utility.  On  the  contrary,  I  greatly  fear  it 
would  end  in  disappointment. 

The  school  time  deyoted  to  elementary  teaching  in  ordinary  day 
schools,  eyen  for  subjects  as  simple  as  the  3  B's,  is  limited  enoush  at 
present,  and  when  we  consider  the  extreme  irregolaority  in  the  attendance 
of  many  of  these  children,  the  difficulty  of  imparting  this  scanty  amonnt 
of  knowledge  is  much  increased,  but  to  crush  into  this  narrow  space  of 
time  deyoted  to  elementary  subjects,  the  teaching  of  industrial  trsdes 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  end  in  failure  for  both  branches. 

This  the  result  of  my  own  experience  and  I  glye  it  with  diffidenoe, 
others  of  larger  experience  may  and  yery  probably  will  differ  from  me. 

If  howeyer  it  were  intended  to  confine  industrial  teaching  to  after 
hours,  such  as  eyening  classes,  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
of  the  trades  taught  might  be  acquired,  and,  so  far  the  object  in  view 
would  be  thereby  promoted,  but  in  order  to  secure  this  satisfactory  result, 
great  care  woula  be  re(|uired  to  guard  against  the  eyil  effects  that  might 
follow  from  the  indiscrmiinate  assembling  of  a  number  of  youths  at  late 
hours. 

As  a  rule,  the  children  attending  the  day  schools  of  the  elementary 
class  are  absent  for  a  good  portion  of  the  school  time,  particularly  such 
as  come  from  agricultural  districts  ;  in  many  instances,  too,  the  parents 
are  indifferent  to  their  childreu^s  education,  hence  it  is  always  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  up  the  school  attendance.  All  this  would  tell,  I  apprehend, 
with  still  greater  force  upon  industrial  teaching  in  day  schools,  but  which 
could  not  affect  the  ordinary  industrial  schools. 

But  if  to  counteract  the  eyil  effects  of  this  irregular  attendance,  the 
Imperial  Parliament  should  pass  a  law  of  compulsory  attendance,  such  a 
measure  would,  I  believe,  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  children  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  where  numbers  of  them  are  daily  met  carelessly 
wandering  about  the  streets,  apparently  neglected  by  their  parents,  who 
may  very  likely  be  then  of  necessity  at  their  work,  but  I  would  not 
advocate  such  a  law  for  the  agricultui*al  districts,  where  the  need  of 
employing  youths  in  field-labour  at  certain  seasons  is  now  more  than  ever 
called  for,  by  reason  of  the  great  drain,  hitherto  in  the  country  districts, 
of  the  young  and  able  bodied  men  by  emigration.  A  measure  of 
compulsory  attendauce  at  school  without  well-considered  qualifications 
would,  in  my  opinion,  press  heavily  upon  very  many  honest  hard -working 
and  deserving,  country  families. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  others  matters  in  connection 
with  day  industrial  schools,  doubtless  these  and  others  bearing  ou  the 
question  have  been  already  fully  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  nevertheless  I  shall  here  mention  them.  They  are  for 
example,  suitable  accommodation  for  workshops  in  connection  with  the 
Bchools,  masters  or  skilled  workmen  to  instruct  in  the  various  trades,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  raw  material  to  work  with,  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
the  goods  when  manufactured,  and,  in  time,  a  complete  orgamsation 
established  for  the  proper  and  efficient  working  of  the  syBtem. 
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And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  in  the  case  of  markets 
for  disposing  of  the  mannfactured  wares,  a  grave  question  susgests  itself 
to  mj  mind,  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  these  goods  may  excite  the  keen 
snsoeptibilities  of  the  artizan  class,  who  may  regard  an  extensive  system 
of  day  industrial  schools  as  an  infringement  on  their  own  prescriptive 
rights,  and  an  interference  with  their  legitimate  means  of  livelihood ;  this 
consideration,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

As  to  our  joining  in  this  meritorious  work,  I  feel  bound  by  circumstances 
to  sajr  that,  consideriiig  our  present  numerous  engagements,  I  could  not 
promise  my  co-operation,  however  willing  I  should  be  to  do  so. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)       Eichabd  Maxwell. 
William  Woodall,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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Letter  from  Mk.  T.  F.  Bkauv. 

Office  of  Irish  Fisheries, 
Dublin  Oastle, 
Deab  Sib,  7th  December  1882. 

I  AM  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  and  in  reply  beg  to 
say  that  I  have  had  an  idea  for  some  time  that  it  would  be  of  great  impor- 
tance if  the  wives  and  diiughters  of  the  fishermen,  particularly  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  were  tau^t  the  art  of  making  nets.  I  need  not  say  how 
mncli  employment  is  wanted,  and  of  what  impoi'tanco  it  would  bo  to  create 
any  industry  in  the  country.  Thousands  of  pounds  annually  leavo  this 
country  for  England  and  Scotland  for  the  supply  of  nets  and  fishing 
lines,  not  only  for  the  sea  coast  fishermen,  but  also  for  the  proprietors  of 
largo  salmon  fisheries,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  wealthy  class,  ana  pay  cash 
for  their  nets. 

If  instructors  were  sent  to  certain  localities  where  there  are  a  number 
of  women  belonging  to  the  fishing  population,  they  might  teach  a  certain 
number  of  their  women  the  trade.  Depots  might  bo  formed  at  these  stations 
to  keep  the  manufactured  nets  for  sale ;  and  many  coastguard  stations  and 
officers  might,  I  think,  without  injury  to  theii*  own  service  be  made  avail- 
able. These  women  could  make  the  nets  for  their  husbands  and  fathers 
when  the  thread  was  supplied  to  them,  which  could  be  done  at  first  cost 
from  the  best  markets,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Beproductive 
Loan  Fund  Act. 

This  is  a  rough  outline  of  my  ideas  on  this  subject.  I  have  not  entered 
into  the  details  by  which  they  might  be  carried  out,  as  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  of  writing  to  do  so ;  bat  if  I  could  have  a  personal  interview 
great  with  you  or  with  the  Boyal  Commissioners  at  any  time,  it  would 
give  me  pleasure.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  any  apparent  difficulties  in 
carrying  out  any  scheme  could  be  easily  overcome ;  that  it  would  not  be  an 
expensive  one  to  carry  out ;  and  that  the  Act  under  which  the  inspectors 
are  entitled  to  make  loans  to  poor  fishermen  might  under  it  be  availed  of 
largely  and  with  great  profit,  not  only  to  these  people,  but  to  the  country 
at  Lu-ge. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  will  afford  mo  great  pleasure  to  give  you  all 
the  information  in  my  power  that  you  may  require. 

I  am,  &o. 
Gilbert  H.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  Tuos.  F.  Bbady. 

Boyal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction, 
South  Kensington. 
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Appendix  X.  APPENDIX  X. 

Letteb  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Sullivan. 

Sib,  Bandon,  Cork,  Jannary  22,  1883. 

Thb  town  of  Bandon,  in  the  connty  of  Cork,  had  a  population  of 
14,100  in  the  year  1824,  the  majority  of  whom  were  artisans  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  woollens,  corduroys,  &c. ,  which  were  pro- 
duced by  hand  looms ;  females  beiuR  employed  in  weaving  and  spinning. 
There  were  two  extensive  cotton  mills,  driven  by  water  power,  in  full  work 
for  upwards  of  a  half  a  century,  until  1826,  when  the  protecting  duty  was 
removed,  and  the  country  became  flooded,  with  English  manofactures* 
resulting  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  trade,  and  causing  quite  a  panic  in 
the  local  industries. 

Manual  labour  was  superseded  bv  machinery,  the  power  loom  tsldiig 
the  place  of  the  hand  loom.  Bandon  was  at  that  time  considered  the 
Manchester  of  Ireland.  The  population  rapidly  declined.  Thousands  of 
our  artisans  left  for  England  and  for  America. 

The  present  population  is  5,800,  beinsL  a  falling  off  of  8,000  inhabitants. 
There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture  at  ^ksent  in  Bandon,  except  a  lar^e 
distillery,  a  brewery,  and  three  flour  mills.  There  are  very  few  artisans  in 
the  town,  while  a  number  of  labourers  flock  in  &om  the  country  in  search 
of  employment,  on  account  of  many  of  the  large  farmers  lessening  hand 
labour  and  adopting  machinery.  In  a  word  there  are  thousands  of  oar 
young  people  growing  up  without  any  means  of  employment  whatever. 

I  should  say  about  1,500  children  attend  the  national  schools  in  the 
town,  and  when  grown  up,  there  is  no  industrial  occupation  for  them* 

This  will  apply  to  all  tne  small  towns  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I  think 
if  ni^ht  schools,  both  for  children  and  adults,  were  established  for  instruc- 
tion in  branches  of  industry,  it  may  lead  to  the  revival  of  manufactures. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  national  schools  may  be  utilized  for  industrial 
education.  Singing  and  music  may  also  be  taught  as  a  means  of  recreation 
and  promotion  of  happiness,  and  good  conduct.  In  Germany  and  Belgiam, 
schools  are  establisned  for  industrial  education  in  connection  with  factories 
for  the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  If  assistance  were  given  for  the 
encouragement  of  factories,  the  result,  no  doubt,  would  be  favourable. 
Bandon  is  eminently  eligible  for  trade,  having  an  industrious  and 
peaceable  population.  1  venture  to  sav  there  is  not  in  Ireland  a  better 
circumstancea  locality  than  Bandon  for  the  starting  of  any  project 
intended  for  the  re-establishment  of  industry  amongst  us.  Now  tnat  the 
country  is  settled,  and  that  law  and  order  are  restored,  we  may  look  for 
brighter  and  happier  days^for  this  hitherto  unhappy  land. 

I  have  the  nonour  to  be.  Sir, 

To  Gilbert  B.  BedOTave,  Esq.,  Your  obedient  Servant. 

Secrets^  of  the  Boyal  Conunission  on     •  W.  0.  Sullivak, 

Technical  Instruction.  J.  Pj 
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